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HISTORY    OF    HEEODOTUS. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK,  ENTITLED  POLYMNIA. 


1.  Now  when  tidings  of  the  battle  that  had  been  fought  at 
Marathon  reached  the  ears  of  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes/  his  anger  against  the  Athenians,  which  had  been  already 
roused  by  their  attack  upon  Sardis,"  waxed  still  fiercer,  and  he 
became  more  than  ever  eager  to  lead  an  army  against  Greece. 
Instantly  he  sent  off  messengers  to  make  proclamation  through 
the  several  states,  that  fresh  levies  were  to  be  raised,  and  these 
at  an  increased  rate  ;  while  ships,  horses,  provisions,  and  trans- 
ports were  likewise  to  be  furnished.  So  the  men  published  his 
commands  ;  and  now  all  Asia  was  in  commotion  by  the  space  of 
'^  «e  years,  while  everywhere,  as  Greece  was  to  be  attacked,  the 
f,t  and  bravest  were  enrolled  for  the  service,  and  had  to  make 
^■ir  preparations  accordingly. 

Ll'ter  this,  in  the  fourth  year,^  the  Egyptians  whom  Cam- 
\?  bad  enslaved  revolted  from    the   Persians  ;    whereupon 
*B  was  more  hot  for  war  than  ever,*  and  earnestly  desired 
\ch  an  army  against  both  adversaries. 

^ylakcsley  well  remarks,  that  this  expression,  and  the  statement  of  Darius' 

the  invasion  of  Sardisinsuch  general  terms,  "seem  to  indicate  that  we 

\e  beginning  of  what,  in  its  first  draft  at  any  rate,  was  an  independent 

^n  fact,"  he  adds,  "  the  whole  of  the  work  of  llerodotus  up  to  this  point 

\'  regarded  as  a  mere  introduction,  for  the  more  complete  understaud- 

Vows."    Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-94. 

y)o-2. 

\The  reckoning  is  inclusive,  as  usual.     Mr.  Blakcsley's  view  (note  '* 
\eferab!e  to  Mr.  Clinton  s  (F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28-32). 

revolt  I'f  Egypt  was  attributed  to  the  machhiations  of  the  Greeks. 

that  they  may  have  actually  fomented  it. 
..  IV.— 1 


2  DARIUS'    SOXS    DISPUTE    THE    SUCCESSION.         Book  VII. 

2.  Now,  as  he  was  about  to  lead  forth  his  levies  against 
Egypt  and  Athens,  a  fierce  contention  for  the  sovereign  power 
arose  among  his  sons  ;  since  the  law  of  the  Persians  was,  that 
a  king  must  not  go  out  with  his  army,  until  he  has  appointed 
one  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.^  Darius,  before  he  obtained 
the  kingdom,  had  had  three  sons  bojji  to  him  from  his  former 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Gobryas  ;  while,  since  he  began  to 
reign,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  had  borne  him  four. 
Artabazanes  was  the  eldest  of  the  first  family,  and  Xerxes  of 
the  seconl.  These  two,  therefore,  being  the  sons  of  different 
mothers,  were  now  at  variance.  Artabazanes  claimed  the  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  all  the  children,  because  it  was  an  established 
custom  all  over  the  world  for  the  eldest  to  have  the  pre-eminence ; 
while  Xerxes,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  he  was  sprung  from 
Atossa,  the  daugliter  of  Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  Cyrus  who  had 
won  the  Persians  their  freedom.® 

3.  Before  Darius  had  pronounced  on  the  matter,  it  hap- 
pened that  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  crown  at  Sparta^  and  had  afterwards,  of  his  own 
accord,  gone  into  banishment,  came  up- to  Susa,^  and  there 
heard  of  the  quarrel  of  the  princes.  Hereupon,  as  report  says, 
he  went  to  Xerxes,  and  advised  him,  in  addition  to  all  that  he 
had  urged  before,  to  plead — that  at  the  time  when  he  was  born 
Darius  was  already  king,  and  bore  rule  over  the  Persians  ;  but 
when  Artabazanes  came  into  the  world,  he  was  a  mere  private 
person.  It  would  therefore  be  neither  right  nor  seemly  that  the 
crown  should  go  to  another  in  preference  to  himself.  "  For  at 
Sparta,"  said   Demaratus,  by  way  of  suggestion,  "  the  law  is, 

\- 

*  An  allusion  to  this  custom  is  made  in  the  first  book  (ch.  208),  in  connexi' 
with  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massagotae.     That  it  was  not  confined 
the  Persians  appears  from  another  place,  where  Croesus  is  said  to  have  beei;  nc 
Dated  to  the  succession  by  Alyattes  (i.  92).     I'lutarch,  after  mentioning  the  Per 
custom,  adds  that  the  monarch  designate  had  the  right  of  asking  any  boo;i  th 
chose  of  the  actual  king,  who  was  obliged  to  grant  it,  unless  it  was  impi 
(Artaxerx.  c.  26).     If  the  rule  was  really  always  observed,  Darius  must  have, 
iiatcd  a  successor  at  the  time  of  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.    / 

'  This  was  probably  the  real  rlfjht  on  which  the  claim  of  Xerxes  resJted. 
was  of  the    blood  of   Cyrus,  Artabazanes  was  not.     In  the  East  the  h 
instinct  is  particularly  strong  and  sensitive.     Darius  reigned  perhaps,  t< 
tent,  in  right  of  his  wife  Atossa,  and  in  default  of  an  heir  male  of  the  b' 
conqueror.     At  liis  death  the  eldest  grandson  of  Cyrus  could  not   but  ' 
imato  successor.     It  is  probable  that  the  king's  power  of  choosing  \\li 
it  existed  at  all,  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.     (Cf.  IMat.  . 
D.  LysiH.  p.  20y,  E.,  where  the  absolute  claim  of  the  eldest  sou  to  suco* 
••ccrtnin.) 

'  Supra,  vi.  70.  Ctcsias  declared  that  Demaratus  did  not  fly 
till  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  first  joined  at  the  IIelle.iponl  (} 
but  liiH  aulhorily  carries  no  weight  against  the  distinct  testimony  ' 


Chap.  2-4. 


DEATH    OF    DARIUS. 


that  if  a  king  has  sons  before  he  comes  to  the  throne,  and 
another  son  is  horn  to  him  afterwards,  the  child  so  born  is  heir 
to  his  father's  kingdom."  *  Xerxes  followed  this  counsel,  and 
Darius,  persuaded  that  he  had  justice  on  his  side,  appointed 
him  his  successor.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that,  even  with- 
out this,  the  crown  would  have  gone  to  Xerxes  ;  for  Atossa  was 
all-powerful.' 

4.  Darius,  when  he  had  thus  appointed  Xerxes  his  heir,  w^as 
minded  to  lead  forth  his  armies  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death 
while  his  preparations  were   still  proceeding.     He  died  in  the 

"  The  tale  here  introduced  (though  accepted  by  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  1.  s.  c), 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  credited  by  our  author;  and  it  is  indeed  very  doubtful 
whether  the  law  of  succession  at  Sparta  was  such  as  is  stated.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  2,  note)  that  anecdotes  investing  Demaratus  with  a 
factitious  importance  are  frequent  in  Herodotus,  and  may  probably  have  been 
received  by  him  from  the  lips  of  that  monarch's  descendants,  who  were  settled  on 
the  Caicus,  in  the  cities  of  Halisarna  and  Teuthraiiia  {not  Pergamus  and  Teutlirania; 
compare  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  viii.  §  17,  with  Xen.  Hell.  ni.  i.  §  6),  two  towns  which  had 
jeen  given  by  Xerxes  to  Demaratus  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  against  Greece. 

Plutarch's  story  of  the  dispute  between  the  brothers  (De  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  488), 
though  given  also  by  Justin  (ii.  10),  is  entitled  to  no  attention. 

*  Though  Darius  had  several  wives  (supra,  iii.  88,  note  '),  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  but  one  queen,  namely  Atoss.i.  This  is  the  rule  wherever  there  is  a  seraglio, 
and  was  clearly  the  custom  of  the  Persian  court.  (Cf.  E,«lher,  i.  9,  ii.  4,  &c. ;  infra, 
ix.  109;  Ctcsias,  Exc.  Pers.  §  20,  &c. ;  Plut.  Artav  p.  307,  308;  Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.  ii.  11-12.)  The  rank  of  Atossa  would  n<»'  ally  secure  her  this  position, 
which  is  marked  by  her  being  placed  at  the  he -a  of  the  wives  in  Book  iii.  ch.  88. 


Tomb  of  Darius. 


4  XERXES  URGED  TO  ATTACK  GREECE.     Book  VII. 

year  following'  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  matters  here  relat- 
ed, after  having  reigned  in  all  six  and  thirty  years,"  leaving  the 
revolted  Egyptians  and  the  Athenians  alike  unpunished.  At 
his  death  the  kingdom  passed  to  his  son,  Xerxes, 

5.  Now  Xerxes,  on  first  mounting  the  throne,  was  coldly 
disposed  towards  the  Grecian  war,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
collect  an  army  against  Egypt.  But  Mardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas,  who  was  at  the  court,  and  had  more  influence  with 
him  than  any  of  the  other  Persians,  being  his  own  cousin,  the 
child  of  a  sister  of  Darius,  plied  him  with  discourses  like  the 
following  : — 

"  Master,  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  of  Athens  escape  scot- 
free,  after  doing  the  Persians  such  great  injury.  Complete  the 
work  which  thou  hast  now  in  hand,  and  then,  when  the  pride 
of  Egypt  is  brought  down,  lead  an  army  against  Athens.  So 
shalt  thou  thyself  have  good  report  among  men,  and  others 
shall  fear  hereafter  to  attack  thy  country." 

Thus  far  it  was  of  vengeance  that  he  spoke,  but  sometimes 
he  would  vary  the  theme,  and  observe  by  the  way,  "  that  Europe 
was  a  wondrous  beautiful  region,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  cultivated 
trees,  and  the  soil  excellent :  no  one,  save  the  king,  was  worthy 
to  own  such  a  land." 

6.  All  this  he  said,  because  he  longed  for  adventures,  and 
hoped  to  become  Satrap  of  Greece  under  the  king  ;  and  after  a 
while  he  had  his  way,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  do  according  to 
his  desires.  Other  things,  however,  occurring  about  the  same 
time,  helped  his  persuasions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  chanced 
that  messengers  arrived  from  Thessaly,  sent  by  the  Aleuadoe,^ 

*  B.  c.  486.  Darius  had  prepared  his  tomb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perscpolis, 
where  it  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  placed  in  a  recess  of  tlie  rock,  sculptured  as 
appears  on  the  preceding  page,  and  with  the  inscription  which  is  given  in  note  A. 
at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

'  This  number  is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  rtolcmy  (Meg.  Synt.  v.  H),  and 
by  Manetlio  (Fragments  08  and  t)9).  Darius  reigned  from  tho  beginning  of  n.  c. 
621  to  the  end  of  b.  c.480.  (See  Clinton's  V.  11.,  vol.  ii.  p.  878.)  Ctcsias,  with  his 
usual  incorrectness,  gave  to  Darius  a  reign  of  only  31  years  (Pers.  Exc.  §  19). 

•  The  Aleuadie  were  the  royal  family  of  Larissa,  as  is  ])lain  from  Herodotus 
(infra,  ix.  fiS)  and  Tlato  (M<>no,  p.  70,  B.).  Other  cities,  as  Tiiarsalus,  are  thought 
to  have  been  under  their  intlucnco  (cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  i?  178,  note  ").  They 
derived  their  name  from  Alcuas  the  redhivired  (6  xvpp6s),  who  is  mentioned  by 
I'lutureh  (De  Frat,  Am.  ii.  p.  492)  as  having  obtained  the  .xovoreignty  by  the  choice 
of  the  Delphic  oracle.  They  were  patrons  of  learning  and  of  the  arts,  vying  herein 
with  the  nioHt  magnificent  of  the  Greek  tyrants  (Plat.  Men.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pind.  Pyth.  x. 
fi.;  I'liiloHi.  Vlt.  Soph.  I.  xvi.  2,  4c.).  Their  power  in  Thes.saly  la.sted  till  the  time 
of  Philip,  who  attacked  tho  murderers  of  Alexander  of  Phene  at  their  instigation 
(Cf,  Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  14),  Euphorion  of  Cliulcis  wrote  u  history  of  tho  lamily 
^Miiller'8  Fr.  Hi.Mt.  Or.  vol.  iii.  i)p.  71-2). 

The  invitation  which  the  three  brotliers,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thrasideu.«,  gave 


Chap.  6,  6.  INFLUENCE    OF    ONOMACRITtJS.  5 

Thessalian  kings,  to  invite  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  to  prom- 
ise him  all  the  assistance  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give. 
And  further,  the  PisistratiJae.  who  had  come  up  to  Susa,  held 
the  same  language  as  the  Alouadaa,  and  worked  upon  him 
even  more  than  they,  hy  means~of  Onomacritus  of  Athens,  an 
oracle-monger,  and  the  same  who  set  forth  the  prophecies  of 
Mu888us  in  their  order.*  The  Pisistratidae  had  previously  been 
at  enmity  with  this  man,  but  made  up  the  quarrel  before  they 
removed  to  Susa.  He  was  banished  from  Athens  by  Hippar- 
chus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  because  he  foisted  into  the  writings 
of  Musaeus  a  prophecy  that  the  islands  which  lie  off  Lemnos 
would  one  day  disappear  in  the  sea.  Lasus  of  Hermione  ^ 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  so  doing.  For  this  cause  Ilipparchus 
banished  him,  though  till  then  they  had  been  the  closest  of 
friends.  Now,  however,  he  went  up  to  Susa  with  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  and  they  talked  very  grandly  of  him  to  the  king  ; 
while  he,  for  his  part,  whenever  he  was  in  the  king's  company, 
repeated  to  him  certain  of  the  oracles  ;  and  while  he  took  care 
to  pass  over  all  that  spoke  of  disaster  to  the  barbarians,  brought 
forward  the  passages  which  promised  them  tlie  greatest  success. 
'Twas  feted,"  he  told  Xerxes,  "  that  a  Persian  should  bridge 


(( >m. 


to  Xcrxos  (infra,  ix.  58),  was  not  generally  acceptable  to  their  countrymen  (infra, 
ch.  172). 

*  Of  MusMus,  as  of  Orpliens,  with  whom  his  name  is  commonly  joined,  scarcely 
anything  is  known.  Strabo  (x.  p.  68(5)  calls  him  a  Thraeian,  Suidus  (ad  voc.)  a 
native  of  Eleiisis.  (Compare  Harpocrat.  ad  voc).  Daniastes  made  him  the  tenth 
ancestor  of  Homer  (Fr.  lo).  All  perhaps  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that 
poems  believed  to  bo  ancient  were  current  under  his  name  as  early  as  B.  c.  520. 
These  were  chiefly  oracles,  but  not  entirely  so.  A  hynui  to  Ceres  is  mentioned 
(Puusan.  I.  xxii.  §  7),  and  also  poems  setting  forth  the  way  of  curing  diseases  (Arist. 
Ran,  1)72,  ed.  Bothe).  Pauaanias  believed  that  the  hymn  to  Ceres  was  genuine,  but 
that  all  the  other  poems  ascribed  to  Musajus  were  forgeries  of  Onomacritua  (SoKf7y 
5«  /xoi  TreTTOiTjKfj'  avTCL  'OifOfiaKpiToi,  Kal  fartv  ov5fi>  yiovffaiov  fiffiaius,  liri  fi^  fiovov  «v 
ATjuiijTe^a  Byuvo?  Auttu/ii5o(j,  1.  s.  c).  Onomacritus  was  also  regarded  by  some  as  the 
author  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  397  ;  Sext.  Emp. 
Pyrrh.  llypotyp.  iii.  4,  p.  115,  B.).  It  was  questioned  whether  Musaeus  or  Orpheus 
invented  the  hexameter  (Crit.  Fr,  10). 

*  Lasus  of  Hermione  was  a  lyric  and  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  highest  repute. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Pindar  (Thom.  Mag.  Vit.  Pind.),  and  to 
have  contended  with  the  later  Simonides  (.\ristoph,  Vesp.  1364,  ed.  Bothe.),  Some 
reckoned  him  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  (llermipp.  Fr.  8  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
1.  s.  c).  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  music  (ibid.;  comp.  Plutarch,  Mus.  ii.  p.  1141,  B.), 
and  also  certain  dialectical  disputations,  the  produce  perhaps  of  his  intercourse  with 
Xenophanes  (Pint.  De  vitios.  pud.  ii.  p.  530,  F.).  Suidas  (ad  voc.  KU(cA(o5i8a(r/taAov) 
makes  him  the  first  inventor  of  the  Cyclic  Chorus.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Av. 
1 103.)  Hermione,  his  native  town,  was  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Ilermionis, 
which  adjoined  the  states  of  Trcezen  and  Epidaurus.  Pausanias  has  left  a  descri|)« 
tion  of  it  (a.  xxxiv.  g§  9-11)  completely  identifying  it  wiih  the  modern  Kaslri, 
which  lies  on  the  cast  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  opposite  Hydria.  The  walls  remain, 
and  many  foundations  of  the  ancient  temples,  ((lell's  Morea,  p.  199;  Leake's 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  401-2;  Curtius'  Pelop.  vol.  ii.  p.  467.) 
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the  Hellespont,  and  march  an  army  from  Asia  inio  Greece." 
While  Onomacritus  thus  plied  Xerxes  with  his  oracles,  the 
Pisistratidie  and  Aleuad®  did  not  cease  to  press  on  him  their 
advice,*  till  at  last  the  king  yielded,  and  agreed  to  lead  forth  an 
expedition. 

7.  First,  however,  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Darius,'' 
he  marched  against  those  who  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and 
having  reduced  them,  and  laid^ll  Egypt  under  a  far  harder 
yoke  than  ever  his  father  had  put  upon  it,  he  gave  the  govern- 
ment to  Achaemenes,  who  was  his  own  brother,  and  son  to 
Darius.  This  Achaemenes  was  afterwards  slain  in  his  govern- 
ment by  Inaros,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  a  Libyan.' 

8.  (§1.)  After  Egypt  was  subdued,  Xerxes,  being  about  to 
take  in  hand  the  expedition  against  Athens,  called  together  an 
assembly  of  the  noblest  Persians,  to  learn  their  opinions,  and 
to  lay  before  them  his  own  designs.'  So,  when  the  men  were 
met,  the  king  spake  thus  to  them: — 

"  Persians,  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  bring  in  among  you  a 
new  custom — I  shall  but  follow  one  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  our  forefathers.  Never  yet,  as  our  old  men  assure  me,  has 
our  race  reposed  itself,  since  the  time  when  Cyrus  overcame 
Astyages,  and  so  we  Persians  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  Medes. 
Now  in  all  this  God  guides  usj  and  we,  obeying  his  guidance, 
])rosper  greatly.  What  need  have  I  to  tell  you  of  the  deeds  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  my  own  ilither  Darius,  how  many  na- 
tions they  conquered,  and  added  to  our  dominions  "?     Ye  know 

•  These  are  probably  the  persuasions  of  which  .(Eschylus  makes  Atossa  speak 
(Pera.  749-754)  :— 

ToOra  Toij  KOKoiT  i/uiXtJi'  avSpdffiv  SiiaaKfrai 
doi'ptos  Zfp^ris'  Atyovat  8",  ij  av  fiff  fifyav  TtKVoii 
nKovrov  iKT-qau  ^vv  alx^>■^,  tJ)!'  8'  avavSpias  Stto 
Mov  aixMoC*'*')  ''arpfuv  8'  6\0ov  ovbtv  av^dytiv, 
rotdi'  /(  aySpuy  ivfiSr)  voWaKis  kKvuv  KaKwv 
riivi'  ifiovKtvatv  K*\tvdov  Kot  arpirtvfjL   4(p'  'EK\<i5a. 

'  B.  c.  488.     See  note  *  on  eh,  4. 

•  Vjde  Bupru,  Hi.  12,  where  the  same  fact  is  related ;  and  concerning  Inaros, 
compare  iii.  15,  with  Thucyd.  i.  104,  lo<.),  110;  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  74.  Herodotus, 
when  in  Egypt,  had  t^oen  the  battle-field  whore  Aihicnicnos  was  filiiin,  still  white 
with  the  bones  of  the  combatants.  Ctesias,  with  his  usual  Incorroctnesa,  calls 
AchoiniencH  by  the  patronymic  Achietnenides,  and  ntakes  him  u  son  instead  of  a 
brother  of  Xerxes.  As  Xt-rxts  was  born,  at  the  earliest,  in  n.  c.  62"J,  the  year  after 
the  nicession  of  Darius,  he  could  scarcely  have  had  u  grown-up  son  in  u.  c.  485, 
when  he  was  at  the  utmost  thirty-six  years  of  ago. 

•  Thi'W!  M|H.*echi-s  littvc  scarcely  jiny  higher  historical  character  than  those  of 
the  conxpiraturii  in  the  third  book  (supra,  iii.  8t),  note  ').  Tiiey  must  bo  considered 
however  as  embodying  J'ertian  ns  well  us  (ireck  views  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  war  arose,  and  thu  feelings  of  those  who  engaged  in  it.  Oriental  respect 
iur  royalty  strove  to  exonerate  Xurxes  from  all  blame. 
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ripjht  well  what  great  things  they  achieved.  But  for  myself,  I 
will  say,  that  from  the  day  on  which  I  mounted  the  throne, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  consider  by  whg^  means  I  may  rival  those 
who  have  preceded  me  in  this  post  of  honour,  and  increase  the 
power  of  Persia  as  much  as  any  of  them.  And  truly  I  have 
pondered  npon  this,  until  at  last  I  have  found  out  a  way  where- 
by we  may  at  once  win  glory,  and  likewise  get  possession  of  a 
land  which  is  as  large  and^#B  rich  as  our  own — nay,  which  is 
even  more  varied  in  the  fruits  it  bears — while  at  the  same  time 
we  obtain  satisfaction  and  revenge.  For  this  cause  T  have  now 
called  you  together,  that  I  may  make  known  to  you  what  I  de- 
sign to  do.  (§  2.)  My  intent  is  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont  and  march  an  army  through  Europe  against  Greece, 
that  thereby  I  may  obtain  vengeance  from  the  Athenians  for 
the  wrongs  committed  by  them  against  the  Persians  and  against 
my  father.  Your  own  eyes  saw  the  preparations  of  Darius 
against  these  men  ;  but  death  came  upon  him,  and  balked  his 
hopes  of  revenge.  In  his  behalf,  therefore,  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  Persians,  I  undertake  the  war,  and  pledge  myself  not  to 
rest  till  I  have  taken  and  burnt  Athens,  which  has  dared,  un- 
provoked, to  injure  me  and  my  father.  Long  since  they  came 
to  Asia  with  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  was  one  of  our  slaves, 
and  entering  Sardis,  burnt  its  temples  and  its  sacred  groves  ;' 
again,  more  lately,  when  we  made  a  landing  upon  their  coast 
under  I^atis  and  Artaphernes,  how  roughly  they  handled  us  ye 
do  not  need  to  be  told.  (§  3.)  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
am  bent  upon  this  war ;  and  I  see  likewise  therewith  united  no 
few  advantages.  Once  let  us  subdue  this  people,  and  those 
neighbours  of  theirs  who  hold  the  land  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,' 
and  we  shall  extend  the  Persian  territory  as  far  as  God's  heaven 
reaches.  The  sun  will  then  shine  on  no  land  beyond  our  borders  ; 
for  I  will  pass  through  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
with  your  aid  make  of  all  the  lands  which  it  contains  one  country. 
For  thus,  if  what  I  hear  bo  true,  aflairs  stand  :  The  nations 
whereof  I  have  spoken,  once  swept  away,  there  is  no  city,  no 
country  left  in  all  the  world,  which  will  venture  so  much  as  to 
withstand  us  in  arms.  By  this  course  then  we  shall  bring  all 
mankind  under  our  yoke,  alike  those  who  are  guilty  and  those  who 
are  innocent  of  doing  us  wrong.     (§  4.)  For  yourselves,  if  you  wish 

*  Supra,  V.  100-2.  It  is  not  likely  that  Xerxes  would  have  particularised  these 
outrages.     The  .«peech  is  quite  uiihistorical. 

■•'  IVIops  is  called  a  Lydian  by  I'iiidar  (01.  i.  37),  by  Ister  a  Paphlagonian  (Fr. 
69),  As  his  lather,  Tantalus,  is"  king  of  Sipylum  (Apollod.  iii.  v.  0),  Pindar's 
nomenclature  would  seem  to  be  the  most  correct. 
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to  please  me,  do  as  follows  :  "When  I  announce  the  time  for  the 
army  to  meet  together,  hasten  to  the  muster  with  a  good  will, 
every  one  of  you  ;  and  know  that  to  the  man  who  hrings  with 
him  the  most  gallant  array  I  will  give  the  gifts  which  our  people 
consider  the  most  honourable.^  This  then  is  what  ye  have  to  do. 
But  to  show  that  I  am  not  self-willed  in  this  matter  I  lay  the 
business  before  you,  and  give  you  full  leave  to  speak  your  minds 
upon  it  openly." 

Xerxes,  having  so  spoken,  held  his  peace. 
9.  (§  1.)  Whereupon  Mardonius  took  the  word,  and  said — 
"  Of  a  truth,  my  lord,  thou  dost  surpass,  not  only  all  living 
Persians,  but  likewise  those  vet  unborn.  Most  true  and  right 
is  each  word  that  thou  hast  now  uttered ;  but  best  of  all  thy 
resolve,  not  to  let  the  lonians  *  who  live  in  Europe — a  worthless 
crew — mock  us  any  more.  It  were  indeed  a  monstrous  thing  if, 
after  conquering  and  enslaving  the  Sacte,'  the  Indians,  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Assyrians,  and  many  other  mighty  nations,  not 
for  any  wrong  that  they  had  done  us,  but  only  to  increase  our 
empire,  we  should  then  allow  the  Greeks,  who  have  done  us 
such  wanton  injury,  to  escape  our  vengeance.  What  is  it  that 
we  fear  in  them  ? — not  surely  their  numbers  ? — not  the  greatness 
of  their  wealth  ?  We  know  the  manner  of  their  battle — we 
know  how  weak  their  power  is  ;  already  have  we  subdued  their 

'  Vide  infra,  ch.  19,  note  '. 

*  This  use  of  the  term  "Ionian"  for  the  European  Greeks  is  not  (fiisual,  but 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  modes  of  speech,  and  marks  Herodotus  for  a  kcea 
ob.servor  of  little  pccuHarities.  That  the  Jews  knew  the  Greeks  at  hirgc  under  the 
name  of  Javan,  or  Javanim  (C^V),  which  is  equivalent  to  lonians  ("lavoj'ts),  has 
been  frequently  noticed ;  but  it  has  only  recently  appeared  from  the  inscriptions 
that  the  I'crsians  did  the  same.  Darius  includes  the  whole  extent  of  his  Grecian 
don)inions  under  the  sinj^le  title  of  Yuna  (which  in  the  Babylonian  transcript 
becoTnes  Yavanu),  and  this  not  oidy  in  his  earlier  monunients  at  Beliistun  and  I'er- 
BoiMjlis,  but  in  the  inncription  upon  his  tomb,  which  belongs  to  a  lute  period  in  his 
reign,  at  Nahksli-i-Uustam.  Here  ttco  lonias  are  nuMitioned,  one  of  which  stands 
clearly  for  Asiatic,  and  the  other  for  European  Greece  (see  Colonel  Bawlinson, 
Behistun  Memoir,  ch.  iv.  p.  197,  ch.  v.  pp.  280  and  291).  Hence  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  the  expressions,  ^"]a6vaiv  7^),"  for  '"Hellas,"  in  the  mouth  of  Atossa 
in  the  Tei-saj  of  ^l-^chylus  (I.  18'J),  and  " 'laoj/aC,"  for  "Hellene,"  or  "Alhinian," 
in  that  of  I'ceudartiibas  in  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  (I.  KM).  AVIiat  the 
Scholixst  on  the  latter  passage  says  of  all  the  barbarians  (javras  toi;?  "EAArjfoj 
'Movax  ol  fi<ii>$apot  ind^ovy)  was  undoubte<lly  true  of  the  Persians,  j)erliaps  of  the 
Asiatics  gencrully.  [The  Assyrians  always  call  the  Cireeks  of  Cyprus  the  Yavnan 
or  Yunan.     S«'c>  the  Inscriptions  p<i««jwi. — H.  (\  K.  ] 

*  AinHirently  Mardonius  menus  the  Scythians  of  Europe,  whom  he  represents  as 
rediici'd  to  slavery  by  the  expedition  of  Darius.  His  einiineralion  is  traced  back- 
wards  in  a  regular  order,  relerring  to  the  Scythian  and  ludinn  expeditious  of  Daring 

(""• ''      '•  Ethiopian  expedition  of  Cambyses  (ill.  2.)),  and  the  Bubylonian 

«■"  DariuM  appears  to  have  claimed  Scythia  as  a  part  of  his  domin- 

io  .ripiion  on  his  toml>,  where,  b<'sides  tins  Sacas  Amyrgii  and  tlu 

bacan  bowmen,  nnuther  Scythia  {^Saka)  appcarH  in  connexion  w  ith  his  later  conquests. 
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children  who  dwell  in  our  country,  the  lonians,  ^olians,  and 
Dorians.  I  myself  have  had  experience  of  these  men  when  I 
marched  against  them  hy  the  orders  of  thy  father  ;  and  though 
I  went  as  far  as  Macedonia,'  and  came  but  a  little  short  of 
reaching  Athens  itself,  yet  not  a  soul  ventured  to  come  out 
against  me  to  battle.  (§  2.)  And  yet,  I  am  told,  these  very 
Greeks  are  wont  to  wage  wars  against  one  another  in  the  most 
foolish  way,  through  sheer  perversity  and  doltishness.  For  no 
sooner  is  war  proclaimed  than  they  search  out  the  smoothest 
and  fairest  plain  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  land,  and  there 
they  assemble  and  fight ;''  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  even 
the  conquerors  depart  with  great  loss  :  I  say  nothing  of  the 
conquered,  for  they  are  destroyed  altogether.  Now  surely,  as 
they  are  all  of  one  speech,  they  ought  to  interchange  heralds 
and  messengers,  and  make  up  their  differences  by  any  means 
rather  than  battle  ;  or,  at  the  worst,  if  they  must  needs  fight 
one  against  another,  they  ought  to  post  themselves  as  strongly 
as  possible,  and  so  try  their  quarrels.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  so  foolish  a  manner  of  warfare,  yet  these  Greeks, 
when  I  led  my  army  against  them  to  the  very  borders  of  Mace- 
donia, did  not  so  much  as  think  of  offering  me  battle.  (§  3.) 
Who  then  will  dare,  0  king,  to  meet  thee  in  arms,  when  thou 
comest  with  all  Asia's  warriors  at  thy  back,  and  with  all  her 
ships  ?  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  the  Greek  people  will  be 
so  foolhardy.  Grant,  however,  that  I  am  mistaken  herein,  and 
that  they  are  foolish  enough  to  meet  us  in  open  fight  ;  in  that 
case  they  will  learn  that  there  are  no  such  saldiers  in  the  whole 
world  as  we.  Nevertheless  let  us  spare  no  pains  ;  for  nothing 
comes  without  trouble,  but  all  that  men  acquire  is  got  by  pains- 
taking." 

When  Mardonius  had  in  this  way  softened  the  harsh  speech 
of  Xerxes,  he  too  held  his  peace.  "") 

10.  The  other  Persians  were  silent,  for  all  feajj^  to  raise 
their  voice  against  the  plan  proposed  to  them.  B«x  Artabanus, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  uncle  of  Xerxes,  trusting  to  his  rela- 
tionship, was  bold  to  speak  : — "  0  king,"  he  said,  "  it  is  im- 
possible, if  no  more  than  one  opinion  is  uttered,  to  make  choice 
of  the  best  :  a  man  is  forced  then  to  follow  whatever  advice 

•  Supra,  vi.  4-1-5. 

'  It  is  not  very  clear  on  what  facts  in  early  Grecian  history  this  statement  ia 
foinulod.  Certainly  in  the  Mcsseniun  and  Arcadian  wars  of  Sparta  (of.  Pausanias, 
Mc-st  Iliac,  and  Arcadic),  the  use  of  strong  positions  appears  to  have  been  neither 
uniiiiown  nor  disregarded.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  times  when  armies  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  which  could  only  operate  conveniently  in  the 
{ilaius  of  a  country  so  mountainous  as  Greece. 
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may  have  been  given  him  ;  but  if  opposite  speeches  are  delivered, 
then  choice  can  be  exercised.  In  like  manner  pure  gold  is  not 
recof^nised  by  itself ;  but  when  we  test  it  along  with  baser  ore, 
we  perceive  which  is  the  better.  I  counselled  thy  father,  Darius, 
who  was  my  own  brother,  not  to  attack  the  Scyths,*  a  race  of 
people  who  had  no  town  in  their  whole  land.  He  thought 
however  to  subdue  those  wandering  tribes,  and  would  not  listen 
to  me,  but  marched  an  army  against  them,  and  ere  he  returned 
home  lost  many  of  his  bravest  warriors.  Thou  art  about,  0 
king,  to  attack  a  people  far  superior  to  the  Scyths,  a  people 
distinguished  above  others  both  by  land  and  sea.  'Tis  fit  there- 
fore tliat  I  should  tell  thee  what  danger  thou  incurrest  hereby. 
(§  2.)  Thou  sayest  that  thou  wilt  bridge  the  Hellespont,  and 
lead  thy  troops  through  Europe  against  Greece.  Now  suppose 
some  disaster  befall  thee  by  land  or  sea,  or  by  both.  It  may 
be  even  so,  for  the  men  are  reputed  valiant.  Indeed  one  may 
meajsure  their  prowess  from  what  they  have  already  done  ;  for 
when  Datis  and  Artaphernes  led  their  huge  army  against  Attica, 
the  Athenians  singly  defeated  them.  But  grant  they  are  not 
successful  on  both  elements.  Still,  if  they  man  their  ships,  and 
defeating  us  by  sea,  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  destroy  our 
bridge, — that,  sire,  were  a  fearful  hazard.  (§  3.)  And  here 
'tis  not  by  my  own  mother  wit  alone  that  I  conjecture  what 
will  happen,  but  I  remember  how  narrowly  we  escaped  disaster 
once,  when  thy  father,  after  throwing  bridges  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  and  the  Ister,  marched  against  the  Scythians,  and 
they  tried  every  sort  of  prayer  to  induce  the  lonians,  who  had 
charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ister,  to  break  the  passage."  On 
that  day,  if  Histiajus,  the  King  of  Miletus,  had  sided  with  the 
other  princes,  and  not  set  himself  to  oppose  their  views,  the 
empire  of  the  Pers'ans  would  have  come  to  nought.  Surely  a 
dreadful  thing  is  this  even  to  hear  said,  that  the  king's  fortunes 
depended  wholly  on  one  man.  q 

(§  4.)  "  Think  then  no  more  of  incurring  so  great  a  danger 
when  no  need  presses,  but  follow  the  advice  I  tender.  Break 
up  this  meeting,  and  when  thou  hast  well  considered  the  matter 
with  thyself,  and  settled  what  thou  wilt  do,  declare  to  us  thy 
resolve.  I  know  not  of  aught  in  the  world  that  so  profits  a 
man  as  taking  good  counsel  with  himself ;  for  even  if  things 
liill  out  against  one's  hoj)e8,  still  one  has  counselled  well,  though 
fortune  has  made  the  counsel  of  none  effect  :  whereas  if  a  man 
couuttcU  ill  and  luck  follows,  ho  has  gotten  a  windfall,  but  his 

•  Supra,  Iv.  83.  •  Supra,  iv.  138,  186-9. 
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counsel  is  none  the  less  silly.  (§  5.)  Seest  thou  how  God  with 
Ids  lightning  smites  alway  the  bigger  ar.imals,  and  will  not 
suffer  them  to  wax  insolent,  while  those  of  a  lesser  hulk  chafe 
him  not  .?  How  likewise  his  bolts  fall  ever  on  the  highest  houses 
and  the  tallest  trees  ?  So  plainly  does  He  love  to  bring  down 
everything  that  exalts  itself.  Thus  ofttimcs  a  mighty  host  is 
discomfited  by  a  few  men,  when  God  in  his  jealousy  sends  fear 
or  storm  from  heaven,  and  they  perish  in  a  way  unworthy  of 
them.  For  God  allows  no  one  to  have  high  thoughts  but  Him- 
self.' (§  6.)  Again,  hurry  always  brings  about  disasters,  from 
which  huge  sufferings  are  wont  to  arise  ;  but  in  delay  lie  many 
advantages,  not  aj)parent  (it  may  be)  at  first  sight,  but  such 
as  in  course  of  time  are  seen  of  all.  {Such  then  is  my  counsel 
to  thee,  0  king. 

(§  7.)  "  And  thou,  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas,  forbear  to 
speak  foolishly  concerning  the  Greeks,  who  are  men  that  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  by  us.  For  while  thou  revilest  the 
Greeks,  thou  dost  encourage  the  king  to  lead  his  own  troops 
against  them  ;  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  thou  art 
specially  striving  to  accomplish.  Heaven  send  thou  succeed 
not  to  thy  wish  !  For  slander  is  of  all  evils  the  most  terrible. 
In  it  two  men  do  wrong,  and  one  man  has  wrong  done  to  him. 
The  slanderer  does  wrong,  for  as  much  as  he  abuses  a  man\ 
behind  his  back  ;  and  the  hearer,  for  as  much  as  he  believes! 
what  he  has  not  searched  into  thoroughly.  The  man  slandered' 
in  his  absence  suffers  wrong  at  the  hands  of  both  ;  for  one  brings 
against  him  a  false  charge,  and  the  other  thinks  him  an  evil-  \ 
doer.  (§  8.)  If,  however,  it  must  needs  be  that  we  go  to  war 
with  this  people,  at  least  allow  the  king  to  abide  at  home  in 
Persia.'  Then  let  thee  and  me  both  stake  our  children  on  the 
issue,  and  do  thou  choose  out  thy  men,  and  taking  with  thee 
whatever  number  of  troops  thou  likest,  lead  forth  our  armies  to 
battle.  If  things  go  well  for  the  king,  as  thou  sayest  they  will, 
let  me  and  my  children  be  put  to  death  ;  but  if  they  fall  out  as 
I  prophesy,  let  thy  children  suffer,  and  thou  too,  if  thou  shalt 
come  back  alive.  But  shouldest  thou  refuse  this  wager,  and 
still  resolve  to  march  an  army  against  Greece,  sure  I  am  that 

'  See  note  '»  on  Book  L  ch.  32,  and  compare  iii.  40.  Mr.  Groto  has  some  sound 
remarks  on  the  religious  temper  of"  Uerodoius  in  reference  to  the  present  passage 
(Uist.  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  8). 

"  Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  king  is  especially  strong  among  the  Orientals, 
where  "  the  person  of  the  monarch  is  the  central  point  round  which  everything 
else  revolves"  (Heeren's  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  856,  E.  T.).  Hence  the  advice  of  Artemisia 
(infra,  viii.  102),  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  Xerxes,  so  soon  as  danger  tliroat- 
eued.     J<Jschylus,  in  the  Pers®,  does  not  show  sufficient  appreciation  of  this  fecUng. 
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some  of  those  whom  thou  leavest  behind  thee  here  will  one  day 
receive  the  sad  tidings,  that  Mardonius  has  brought  a  great 
disaster  upon  the  Persian  people,  and  lies  a  prey  to  dogs  and 
birds  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or  else  in  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  unless  indeed  thou  shalt  have  perished 
sooner  by  the  way,  experiencing  in  thy  own  person  the  might 
of  those  men  on  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  induce  the  king  to 
make  war." 

11.  Thus  spake  Artabanus.  But  Xerxes,  full  of  wrath, 
replied  to  him — 

"  Artabanus,  thou  art  my  father's  brother — that  shall  save 
thee  from  receiving  the  due  meed  of  thy  silly  words.  One  shame 
however  I  will  lay  upon  thee,  coward  and  faint-hearted  as  thou 
art — thou  shalt  not  come  with  me  to  fight  these  Greeks,  but 
shalt  tarry  here  with  the  women.  Without  thy  aid  I  will 
accomplish  all  of  which  I  spake.  For  let  niie  not  be  thought 
the  child  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames, 
the  son  of  Ariaramnes,  the  son  of  Teispcs,  nor  of  Cyrus/  the 

'  More  than  one  critic  has  guessed  the  moaning  of  this  passage  (Bellangcr  ap. 
Larcher,  not,  iu  loc. ;  Sahuatiiiis  Exercitat.  Piin.  p.  1183),  but  it  remained  for  mod- 
ern discovery  to  give  cert^iinty  to  their  conjectures.  The  genealogy  of  himself 
which  D:iriua  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rocks  of  Behistuu  determines  absolutely 
the  number  of  generations  between  Xerxes  and  Acluemenos,  ^rocin^  what  had  been 
already  surmised,  that  the  nanus  of  Cyrus  and  Canibyses  do  not  belong  to  the  stem 
of  Darius,  but  are  thrown  by  Xerxes  into  the  list  of  his  ancestors  in  right  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  It  is  possible  that  the  text  oiiginally  stood 
thus: — /x^  7a^  itrjtf  «'/c  ^apfiov  tov  'T(rTo»rir*os,  rod  'Apadfieos,  rov  'Apiafxiuufo),  rov 
Ttlffitfot,  Kal  Ki'pov,  rov  Kafi^vtrtw,  rov  Ki'pov,  tov  Ka/u.6t/iTcco,  tov  Tuirntos,  tov 
"AxaiM*"*"*  ytyoytii  kt\.  The  double  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byjics  being  supposed  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  copyists,  one  Cyrus  and  Cambysos  may 
have  been  .•struck  out ;  they  would  naturally  take  with  them  the  important  word 
«tol,  wliich  would  be  thought  to  be  also  a  mistake,  or  at  least  would  not  be  under- 
stood; and  thus  the  pa.-.mige  may  have  obtained  its  present  form.  At  any  rate 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  real  genealogy  was  as  follows : — 

Achtcinoncs. 

Tclspes. 
i 


CambrsM  (Dtod.  Sic).  Ariarnmncs                   Atossa  miod.  Sic.  ap. 

I  I                          Phut.  Bibiluthoc.  p.  11&8). 

Cjrnis  (Horod.  I.  HI)  ArMimos. 

CambyMS  (lb.  lOT).  IlyBtaapos. 

Cj^rua  (tbo  Qrcat).  Dartua. 


Oambyatfa.  Hiuvnlla.  At<iM 


Xerxca. 

Tbo  only  doubtful  name  in  tliia  list  is  that  of  Cambyscs,  the  father  of  the  elder 
lor  «hich  there  in  no  belter  auihoritv  than  IHodorus  (1.  s.  c).  For  the  full 
"gy  of  the  AchiBnicnidu!  Mee  Mote  li  ui  the  Appendix  to  this  Book. 
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son  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Teispcs,  the  son  of  Achremenes,  if  I 
take  not  vengeance  on  the  Athenians.  Full  well  I  know  that, 
were  we  to  remain  at  rest,  yet  would  not  they,  but  would  most 
certainly  invade  our  country,  if  at  least  it  be  right  to  judge  from 
what  they  have  already  done  ;  for,  remember,  it  was  they  who 
fired  Sardis  and  attacked  Asia.  So  now  retreat  is  on  both  sides 
impossible,  and  the  choice  hes  between  doing  and  suffering  injury ; 
either  our  empire  must  pass  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  or 
their  land  become  the  prey  of  tlie  1  ersians  ;  for  there  is  no  middle 
course  left  in  this  quarrel.  It  is  right  then  that  we,  wlio  have 
in  times  past  received  wrong,  should  now  avenge  it,  and  that  I 
should  thereby  discover,  what  that  great  risk  *  is,  which  I  run 
in  marching  against  these  men — men  whom  Pelops  the  Phrygian, 
a  vassal  of  my  forefathers,^  subdued  so  utterly,  that  to  this  day 
both  the  land,  and  the  people  who  dwell  therein,  alike  bear  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  !  " 

12.  Thus  far  did  the  speaking  proceed.  Afterwards  evening 
fell,  and  Xerxes  began  to  find  the  advice  of  Artabanus  greatly 
disquiet  him.  So  he  thought  upon  it  during  the  night,  and 
concluded  at  last  that  it  was  not  for  his  advanta<re  toj^ad  an 
army  into  Greece.  When  he  had  thus  made  up  his  mind  anew, 
he  fell  asleep.  And  now  he  saw  in  the  night,  as  the  Persians 
declare,  a  vision  of  this  nature — he  thought  a  tall  and  beautiful 
man  stood  over  him  and  said,  "  Hast  thou  then  changed  thy 
mind,  Persian,  and  wilt  thou  not  lead  forth  thy  host  against 
the  Greeks,  after  commanding  the  Persians  to  gather  together 
their  levies  ?  Be  sure  thou  doest  not  well  to  change  ;  nor  is 
there  a  man  here  who  will  approve  thy  conduct.  The  course 
that  thou  didst  determine  on  during  the  day,  let  that  be 
followed."  After  thus  speaking  the  man  seemed  to  Xerxes  to 
fly  away. 

13.  Day  dawned,  and  the  king  made  no  account  of  this  dream, 
but  called  together  the  same  Persians  as  before,  and  spake  to 
them  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Men  of  Persia,  forgive  me  if  I  alter  the  resolve  to  which  I 
came  so  lately.     Consider  that  I  have  not  yet  reached  to  the 

*  Xerxes  refers  here  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  .speech  of  Artabanus,  and  the 
perils  there  put  forward  (supra,  eh.  l(t,  g  l-o). 

'  Herodotus  tells  us  at  the  beginning  of  his  History  that  the  Persians  considered 
Asia  and  all  its  nations  as  their  own  always  (tV  *A(tit/j'  <co1  to  ivoiKiovra  tbpta 
oiKdfvvrai  oi  Htpcroi,  i.  4).  In  this  spirit  Xerxes  is  made  to  claim  Pelops  the  Phry- 
gian as  a  Persian  vassal,  though  at  the  time  when  Pelops  (according  to  the  tradition) 
came  to  Greece  (ab.  b.  c.  13uo),  the  Persian  tribes  were  probably  confined  as  yet 
within  the  Caspiiin  gates,  or  perhaps  had  not  even  emerged  from  their  primitive 
Beats  bevond  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains. 
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full  growth  of  my  wisdom,  and  that  they  who  urge  me  to  engage 
in  this  war  leave  me  not  to  myself  for  a  moment.  When  I 
heard  the  advice  of  Artaba mis,  my  young  blood  suddenly  boiled, 
and  I  spake  words  against  him  little  befitting  his  years  :  now 
however  I  confess  my  fault,  and  am  resolved  to  follow  his  coun- 
sel. Understand  then  that  I  have  changed  my  intent  with 
respect  to  carrying  war  into  Greece,  and  cease  to  trouble  your 
selves." 

When  they  heard  these  words,  the  Persians  were  full  of 
joy,  and  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes,  made  obeisance  to 
him. 

14.  But  when  night  came,  again  the  same  vision  stood  over 
Xerxes  as  he  slept,  and  said,  "  Son  of  Darius,  it  seems  thou 
hast  openly  before  all  the  Persians  renounced  the  expedition, 
making  light  of  my  words,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  heard  them 
spoken.  Know  therefore  and  be  well  assured,  that  unless  thou 
go  forth  to  the  war,  this  thing  shall  happen  unto  thee— ^as  thou 
art  grown  mighty  and  puissant  in  a  short  space,  so  likewise 
shalt  thou  within  a  little  time  be  brought  low  indeed."  % 

15.  Then  Xerxes,  greatly  frightened  at  the  vision  which  he 
had  seen,  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  call 
Artabanus,  who  came  at  the  summons,  when  Xerxes  spoke  to 
him  in  these  words  : — 

"  Artabanus,  at  the  moment  I  acted  foolishly,  when  I  gave 
thee  ill  words  in  return  for  thy  good  advice.  However  it  was 
not  long  ere  I  repented,  and  was  convinced  that  thy  counsel 
was  such  as  I  ought  to  follow.  But  I  may  not  now  act  in  this 
way,  greatly  as  I  desire  to  do  so.  For  ever  since  I  repented 
and  cljanged  my  mind  a  dream  has  haunted  me,  which  disap- 
proves my  intentions,  and  has  now  just  gone  from  me  with 
threats.  Now  if  this  dream  is  sent  to  me  from  God,  and  if  it  is 
indeed  his  will  that  our  troojjs  should  march  against  Greece, 
thou  too  wilt  have  the  same  dream  come  to  thee  and  receive 
the  same  commands  as  myself.  And  this  will  be  most  sure  to 
happen,  I  think,  if  thcu  puttest  on  the  dress  which  I  am  wont 
to  wear,  and  then,  after  taking  thy  seat  u^jou  7ny  throne,'  liest 
down  to  sleep  on  my  bed." 

10.  Such  were  the  words  of  Xerxes.  Artabanus  would  not 
iif  i\r>i  \iil(l  lo  Hie   ((iiiiiii.'iiiil  (if  till'   kin<^  for  lie  (Iih'iiuhI    him- 


*  iU'|»it«i;itUiiuiiii  of  llio  roi>i.m  lliroiic  aic  luuiul  on  tliu  rcr.-icpolitan  moiiu- 
mcnta.  In  gfiieral  clmractrr  il  Hceriis  to  liuvo  rctii'iiiblid  the  AR-^yiian ;  but  it  wns 
k'UH  clahoraif,  and  rurthvr  diminguinlictl  irom  the  Aa^tjriau  by  a  marked  ditVcrcucciu 
titiioiii  ull  lliu  dctuilii.     Ki'c  tliu  uiiiicxcd  woodcut. 
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self  unworthy  to  sit  upon  the  royal  thr^e/  At  the  last  how- 
ever he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  did  as  Xerxes  hade  him  ; 
hut  first  he  spake  thus  to  the  king  :-^ 

"  To  me,  sire,  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  a  man  is 
wise  himself  or  willing  to  hearken  to  such  as  give  good  advice. 
In  thee  truly  are  found  hoth  tempers,  but  the  counsels  of  evil 
men  lead  thee  astray  ;  they  are  like  the  gales  of  wind  which 
vex  the  sea — else  the  most  useful  thing  for  man  in  the  whole 
world — and  suffer  it  not  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  nature. 
For  myself,  it  irked  me  not  so  much  to  be  reproached  by  thee, 
as  to  observe,  that  when  two  courses  were  placed  before  the 
Persian  people,  one  of  a  nature  to  increase  their  pride,  the  other 
to  humble  it,  by  showing  them  how  hurtful  it  is  to  allow  one's 
heart  always  to  covet  more  than  one  at  present  possesses,  thou 
madest  choice  of  that  which  was  the  worse  both  for  thyself  and 
for  the  Persians.  (§  2.)  Now  thou  sayest,  that  from  the  time 
when  thou  didst  approve  the  better  course,  and  give  up  the 
thought  of  warring  against  Greece,  a  dream  has  haunted  thee, 
sent  by  some  god  or  other,  which  will  not  suffer  thee  to  lay  aside 
the  expedition.  But  such  things,  my  son,  have  of  a  truth 
nothing  divine  in  them.  Tiio  dreams,  that  wander  to  and  fro 
among  mankind,  I  will  tell  thee  of  what  nature  they  are, — I 
who  have  seen  so  many  more  years  than  thou.  Whatever  a 
man  has  been  thinking  of  during  the  day,  is  wont  to  hover 


Thrones  of  Sennacherib  and  Darius. 

'  Sitting  upon  the  king's  throne  is  said  to  have  been  an  offence  punishable  with 
death  in  Persia  (Q.  Curt.  viii.  4,  §  17  ;  Valer.  Max.  v.  1,  p.  177  ;  Frontin.  Strat.  iv. 
6,  ^  8).  Artabanus  would  hesitate,  not  knowing  whether  Xerxes  might  not  bo 
laying  a  trap  for  him. 
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round  him  ia  the  visions  of  his  dreams  at  night.  Now  we 
during  these  many  days  past  have  had  our  hands  full  of  this 
enterprise.  (§3.)  If  however  the  matter  be  not  as  I  suppose, 
but  (rod  has  indeed  some  part  therein,  thou  hast  in  brief  de- 
clared the  whole  that  can  be  said  concerning  it — let  it  e'en 
appear  to  me  as  it  has  to  thee,  and  lay  on  me  the  same  injunc- 
tions. But  it  ought  not  to  appear  to  me  any  the  more  if  I  put 
on  thy  clothes  than  if  I  wear  my  own,  nor  if  I  go  to  sleep  in  thy 
bed  than  if  I  do  so  in  mine — supposing,  I  mean,  that  it  is 
about  to  appear  at  all.  For  this  thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  that 
visits  thee  in  thy  sleep,  surely  is  not  so  far  gone  in  folly  as  to 
see  me,  and  because  I  am  dressed  in  thy  clothes,  straightway  to 
mistake  me  for  thee.  Now  however  our  business  is  to  see  if  it 
will  regard  me  as  of  small  account,  and  not  vouchsafe  to  appear 
to  me,  whether  I  wear  mine  own  clothes  or  thine,  while  it  keeps 
on  haunting  thee  continually.  If  it  does  so,  and  appears  often, 
I  should  myself  say  that  it  was  from  God.  For  the  rest,  if  thy 
mind  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  thee  from  thy  design, 
but  I  must  needs  go  and  sleep  in  thy  bed,  well  and  good,  let  it 
be  even  so  ;  and  when  I  have  done  as  thou  wishest,  then  let  the 
dream  appear  to  me.  Till  such  time,  however,  I  shall  keep  to 
my  former  opinion." 

17.  Thus  spake  Artabanus  ;  and  when  he  had  so  said, 
thinking  to  show  Xerxes  that  his  words  were  nought,  he  did 
according  to  his  orders.  Having  put  on  the  garments  which 
Xerxes  was  wont  to  wear,  and,  taken  his  seat  upon  the  royal 
throne,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  upon  the  king's  own  bed.  As  he 
slept,  there  appeared  to  him  the  very  same  dream  which  had 
been  seen  by  Xerxes  ;  it  came  and  stood  over  Artabanus,  and 
said — 

"  Thou  art  the  man,  then,  who,  feigning  to  be  tender  of 
Xerxes,  seekcst  to  dissuade  him  from  leading  his  armies  against 
the  Greeks  !  But  thou  shalt  not  escape  scathless,  either  now 
or  in  time  to  come,  because  thou  hast  sought  to  prevent  that 
which  is  fated  to  happen.  As  for  Xerxes,  it  has  been  plainly 
told  to  himself  what  will  befall  him,  if  he  refuses  to  perform  my 
bidding." 

18.  In  such  words,  as  Artabanus  thought,  the  vision 
threatened  liiin,  and  then  endeavoured  to  burn  out  his  eyes 
witli  red-l.ot  Iiuiis.*     At  this  lie  shricki-d.  and  Icajung  from  his 

"  I'utliii;;  uiit  tnc  cji's  lias  Ix'cii  in  iill  a;,'fs  ii  c-ominoii  (•ni'iiliil  juniislmK'nt.  The 
<  ulii-Mi  iii;<tuiu'»!  on  record  in  lliiit  of  Zodi-kiuli,  wlioso  ovus  wimo  juit  out  by  Ncbu- 
I  ImiJuczziir  (JiTcm.  xxxix.  7  ;  Hi.  11.)  The  Iri-quciicy  of  tiu*  punishment  in  ilio 
tiiuo  of  the  youjigcr  CyrtM  ia  indicated  by  a  {xuttugo  in  Xenoiinou,  where  it  'a  said 
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couch,  hurried  to  Xerxes,  and,  sitting  down  at  his  side,  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  vision  ;  after  which  he  went  on  to 
Bpeak  in  the  words  which  follow : — 

"  I,  0  King,  am  a  man  who  have  seen  many  mighty  empires 
overthrown  by  weaker  ones  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  sought  to 
hinder  thee  from  being  quite  carried  away  by  thy  youth  ;  since 
I  knew  how  evil  a  thing  it  is  to  covet  more  than  one  possesses. 
I  could  remember  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massa- 
getse,  and  what  was  the  issue  of  it  ;  I  could  recollect  the  march 
of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiops  ;  I  had  taken  part  in  the  attack 
of  Darius  upon  the  Scyths  ; — bearing  therefore  all  these  things 
in  mind,  I  thought  with  myself  that  if  thou  shouldst  remain  at 
peace,  all  men  would  deem  thee  fortunate.  But  as  this  impulse 
has  plainly  come  from  above,  and  a  heaven-sent  destruction 
seems  about  to  overtake  the  Greeks,  behold,  I  change  to  another 
mind,  and  alter  my  thoughts  upon  the  matter.  Do  thou  there- 
fore make  known  to  the  Persians  what  the  god  has  declared, 
and  bid  them  follow  the  orders  which  were  first  given,  and  pre- 
pare their  levies.  Be  careful  to  act  so,  that  the  bounty  of  the 
god  may  not  be  hindered  by  slackness  on  thy  part." 

Thus  sj^ake  these  two  together  ;  and  Xerxes,  being  in  good 
heart  on  account  of  the  vision,  when  day  broke,  laid  all  before 
the  Persians,  while  Artabanus,  who  had  formerly  been  the  only 
person  openiy  to  oppose  the  expedition,  now  showed  as  openly 
that  he  favoured  it. 

19.  After  Xerxes  had  thus  determined  to  go  forth  to  the 
war,  there  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  yet  a  third  vision.  The 
Magi  wTre  consulted  upon  it,'  and  said  that  its  meaning  reached 

that  men  deprived  of  sight  for  their  crimes  were  a  common  spectacle  {voWaKti  iji" 
tSeij')  along  the  highwaya  within  his  government  (Anab.  i.  ix.  13).  Its  continuance 
in  later  times  is  marked  by  such  writers  as  Ammianus  Marcelliuus  (xxvii.  12)  and 
rrocopius  (De  Bell.  Pers.  i.  11,  p.  3o). 

Mr.  Groto  sees  in  this  whole  narrative  nothing  but  "  religious  imagination  " — a 
rtiythus  embodying  the  deep  conviction,  alike  of  Greeks  and  of  Persians,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  direct  divine  interposition  could  have  brought  about  the  tran- 
scendently  great  events  which  were  connected  with  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (Uist. 
of  Greece,  v.  pp.  13,  14).  I  incUne,  with  Bishop  Thirlwall,  to  suspect  a  foundation 
in  fuctioT  the  stories  that  were  told  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  251).  The  weak 
mind  of  Xerxes  may  have  been  impoised  upon  by  a  pretended  spectre ;  and  the 
sti'onger  one  of  Artabanus  may  have  been  subdued  by  threats.  There  is  not  any 
evidence  to  show  that  the  "arts  and  influence  set  at  work"  were  those  "of  the 
Magian  priesthood;"  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  imposition  was  successfully 
practised  upon  the  credulity  of  Xerxes  by  a  skilfully  devised  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mardonius. 

»  Vide  supra,  i.  lo8 ;  and  compare  Cic.  de  Divinat.  i.  23,  where  the  Magi  are 

said  to  have  prophesied,  from  a  dream  which  Gyrus  had,  that  he  would  reign  for 

thirty  years.     For  the  general  practice  among  the  Oriental  nations  to  attend  to 

dreams,  and  to  require  an  interpretation  of  them  from  their  priests,  see  Gen.  xli.  8 ; 
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to  the  whole  earth,  cand  that  all  mankind  would  become  his 
servants.  Now  the  vision  which  the  king  saw  was  this  :  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  crowned  with  a  branch  of  an  olive-tree,  and 
that  boughs  spread  out  from  the  olive-branch  and  covered  the 
whole  earth  ;  then  suddenly  the  garland,  as  it  lay  upon  his  brow, 
vanished.  So  when  the  Magi  had  thus  interpreted  the  vision, 
straightway  all  the  Persians  who  were  come  together  departed 
to  their  several  governments,  where  each  displayed  the  greatest 
zeal,  on  the  faith  of  the  king's  ofiers.  For  all  hoped  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  gifts  which  had  been  promised.'  And  so 
Xerxes  gathered  together  his  host,  ransacking  every  corner  of  the 
continent. 

20.  Reckoning  from  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  spent 
four  full  years'  in  collecting  his  host,  and  making  ready  all 
things  that  were  needful  for  his  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  fifth  year  that  he  set  forth  on  his  march,  accom- 
panied by  a  mighty  multitude.  For  of  all  the  armaments 
whereof  any  mention   has   reached  us,   this    was   by  far    the 

and  Pan.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  6.  Whether  the  Magi  really  filled  such  a  position  at  the  court  of 
Xerxes  is  a  different  question,  and  cannot  be  held  to  be  proved  by  a  story,  which  is 
evidently  of  Greek  origin.     The  "olive  crown"  proves  this. 

'  According  to  Ctesias  (Exc.  Pers.  §  22,  ad  fin.),  the  most  honourable  gift  that 
a  Persian  could  receive  from  the  king  was  a  golden  hand-mill  {nvKij  XP""^'')'  ^^^ 
according  to  Xcnophon,  who  is  a  better  authority,  this  was  not  even  contained  in 
the  ordinary  gift  of  honour,  which  consisted  of  a  horse  with  a  golden  bridle,  a 
golden  scymitar,  a  chain  of  gold  for  the  neck,  armlets  of  the  same,  and  a  Persian 
(».  e.  a  Median)  robe  (Anab.  i.  ii.  §  27  ;  viii.  §  29;  Cyropsed.  viii.  ii.  §  8).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  regular  kaftan  in  the  age  of  Xenophon ;  but, 
while  its  genci'al  features  were  preserved,  it  may  probably  have  varied  in  certain' 
points  at  ditVerent  times  (cf.  Esther  vi.  9;  1  Esdras  iii.  6;  Pint.  Artaxerx.  c.  15; 
I'rocop.  de  Bell.  Pers.  i.  17,  p.  49).  If  we  may  credit  Lucian,  the  horse  was  usually 
of  the  Nisajan  breed. 

*  Various  modes  have  been  adopted  of  explaining  the  chronology  of  the  period 
between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  the 
interval  at  ten  years  (Thueyd.  i.  18;  Plat.  Leg.  iii.  p.  698,  C. ;  Mann.  Par.  G2,  66; 
Arisiid.  46,  ii.  p.  211).  The  numbers  in  Herodotus  are  with  dillicnity  brought 
"  i'  ill  this  interval.  Perhaps  the  following  scheme,  which  dilVers  but  slightly  fiom 
I  Mil's  (F.  II.  vol.  ii.  c.  a,  p.  302),  will  be  found  to  accord  best  both  with  the 
Ai;iJo  of  Herodotus  and  with  other  testiiuonies : — 
».  a  "" 

490.    Itattio  of  Marathon.    PrcparotionB  oommonco  for  another  expedition.  |  Three  vcars  of  stir 

^  ZHZZZIZZZZZZZIZZIIIZZZZZIZZZZZZZI  f    (Herod,  vii.  1.) ' 

4.S7.    Revolt  of  Rf|7pL    {rtripr^  trtj.    Uerod.  lb.) 

484.  I)iuith  of  Darius,    (t^  i/aripif  trti.     llcrod.  vll.  4.     Cf  Canon  of  rtolcmy.) 

488.  Itrductiun  of  Kgypt.    (^Stvripif  fru.    lb.  vii.  7.)  rroparatiorm  against  Qrocce  renewed. 

4M>  _.^____^___^^.^^^__^___^_^^.^__^_____^^^_^___^^.^^_  cdntiniied. 

4MI  ■  continued. 

485.  • continued. 

UL  Preparallonii  continued  till  tlio  iiiiddin  of  the  year.    {Jit\  ricrtrtpa  (Tta  ir  \r)pt  u.    lliTod. 

vIL  30.)    After  whiuh  {wifim^  frt'i  &fo/u«V^>^at  the  close  of  tho  flfth  year  fTuin  the 
rmluetion  of  K({ypl)  Xerxes  hvgan  his  niarrh  from  (^rltalla  («ffTf/OT»jAdr««), 
4M,    Zarsss  uusrchod  from  Bardis  to  Attica.    Ilattles  of  Tbcrniujiylm  and  Baltiuls. 
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greatest  ;^  insomuch  that  no  other  expedition  compared  to  this 
seems  of  any  account,  neither  that  which  Darius  undertook 
against  the  Scythians,  nor  the  expedition  of  the  Scythians 
(which  the  attack  of  Darius  was  designed  to  avenge),  when  they, 
being  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,  fell  upon  the  Median  terri- 
tory, and  subdued  and  held  for  a  time  almost  the  whole  of 
Upper  Asia  ;*  nor,  again,  that  of  the  Atridae  against  Troy,  of 
which  we  hear  in  story  ;  nor  that  of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians, 
which  was  still  earlier,  wherein  these  nations  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  Europe,  and,  after  conquering  all  Thrace,  pressed 
forward  till  they  came  to  the  Ionian  sea,'  while  southward  they 
reached  as  ftir  as  the  river  Peneus. 

21.  All  these  expeditions,  and  others,  if  such  there  were, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  this.  For  was  there  a  nation  in 
all  Asia  which  Xerxes  did  not  bring  with  him  against  Greece  ? 
Or  was  there  a  river,  except  those  of  unusual  size,  which  sufficed 
for  his  troops  to  drink  ?  One  nation  furnished  ships  ;  another 
was  arrayed  among  the  foot-soldiers  ;  a  third  had  to  supply 
horses  ;  a  fourth,  transports  for  the  horse  and  men  likewise  for 
the  service  ;  a  fifth,  ships  of  war  towards  the  bridges  ;  a  sixth, 
ships  and  provisions. 

22.  And  in  the  first  place,  because  the  former  fleet  had  met 
with  so  great  a  disaster  about  Athos,^  preparations  were  made, 
by  the  space  of  about  three  years,  in  that  quarter.  A  fleet  of 
triremes  lay  at  Elasus  in  the  Chersonese  ;'  and  from  this  station 
detachments  were  sent  by  the  various  nations  whereof  the  army 
was  composed,  which  relieved  one  another  at  intervals,  and 
worked  at  a  trench  beneath  the  lash  of  taskmasters  ; '  while 

'  Compare  the  remark  of  Thucydides,  i.  23 :  Tuy  trporfpov  ip-^aiv  n-iyiarov  (trpax^ 
rh  M7j5(K(ii'. 

•  Vide  supra,  i.  103-106;  iv.  1,  12. 

'  By  tlie  "  Ionian  Sea"  Herodotus  means  the  Adriatic  (vide  supra,  vi.-  127  ;  and 
infra,  ix.  92).  With  respect  to  the  expedition  here  mentioned  great  obscurity 
prevails.  According  to  some  writers  the  Mysians  were  Thracians,  and  had  come 
into  Asia  from  Europe  (Strab.  xii.  p.  785;  cf.  Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  8;  and  Artemidor. 
ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  826).  Others,  and  among  them  Herodotus  (supra,  i.  171),  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  the  Mysians  as  a  genuine  Asiatic  race,  closely  akin  to  the  Lydians, 
whose  language  the  Mysian  tongue  greatly  resembled.  According  to  Xanthus  the 
Mysian  dialect  was  /ti{o\u5iov  >fo(  yn^ocppvyios  (Fr.  8).  Writers  of  this  class  ascribed 
the  scattered  Mysians  of  the  European  continent — of  whom  some  were  settled  upon 
the  Danube  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  800  and  826),  whence  the  Mcesi  of  after  times,  others  in 
Macedonia  (llellanic.  Fr.  46) — to  invasions  of  the  European  continent  from  Asia. 
Probability  on  the  whole  inclines  in  favour  of  this  latter  view. 

•  Supra,  vi.  44. 

'  For  the  situation  and  prc^icnt  condition  of  EIkus,  vide  supra,  vi.  140,  note  *. 

•  The  use  of  the  whip  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  towards  the  subject  nations  ia 
again  noted  (infra,  ch.  56;  and  ch.  223;  compare  also  ch.  103;  and,  as  decisive  oa 
the  point,  Xen.  Anab.  in.  iv.  §  25).     Mr.  Grole  observes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  31 
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the  people  dwelling  about  Athos  bore  likewise  a  part  in  the 
labour.  Two  Persians,  Bubares,'  the  son  of  Megabazus, 
and  Artachsees,  the  son  of  Artseus,  superintended  the  under- 
taking. 

Athos  is  a  great  and  famous  mountain,  inhabited  by  men, 
and  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea.  Where  the  mountain  ends 
towards  the  mainland,  it  forms  a  peninsula  ;  and  in  this  place 
there  is  a  neck  of  land  about  twelve  furlongs  across,'  the  whole 
extent  whereof  from  the  sea  of  the  Acanthians  to  that  over 
against  Torone,  is  a  level  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  low  hills.* 
Here,  upon  this  isthmus  where  Athos  ends,  is  Sane,^  a  Greek 
city.  Inside  of  San6,  and  upon  Athos  itself,  are  a  number 
of  towns,  which  Xerxes  was  now  employed  in  disjoining 
from  the  continent  :  these  are,  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoum, 
Thyssus,  and  Cleonae.''  Among  these  cities  Athos  was 
divided. 

23.  Now  the  manner  in  which  they  dug  was  the  following  : ' 

note)  that  it  lias  its  parallel  among  the  modern  Turks.  To  the  high-spirited  Greeks 
this  degradation  must  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme.  The  practice  had  descend- 
ed to  the  Persians  from  the  Assyrians  (See  Lavard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  HO- 
IS). 

•  Supra,  T.  21,  notes  '  and  '. 

•  Captain  Spratt  measured  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore,  and  found  it  to  b<j 
2500  yards,  or  12 J  stadia  (Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  147). 

'  The  level  plain  towards  the  sea  of  the  Acanthians  (as  the  accompanying  plan 
will  show)  is  a  marked  feature.  Beyond  this  plain  a  range  of  low  hills  crosses  the 
isthmus,  the  greatest  height  not  exceeding  51  feet.  From  these  hills,  on  the  south 
side,  a  valley  opens  out,  along  which  the  course  of  the  canal  may  be  clearly  traced 
(ibid.  pp. 146-7).  This  valley  is  still  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Prorlaka, 
i.  e.  irpoavhaKOL,  "  the  canal  in  front  of  Mount  Athos."  (See  Sir  G.  Bowen's  Mount 
Athos,  pp.  5fi-7.) 

•  San6,  which  acquired  some  fame  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  repulsing  the 
army  of  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  109),  was  a  colony  of  the  Andrians,  and  was  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  isthmus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes  (ibid.), 
but  whether  on  its  eastern  or  western  side  is  not  quite  certain.  Colonel  Leake 
thought  that  certain  traces  near  the  artificial  mound  (called  in  the  plan  the  *'  Tomt) 
of  Artachwes")  might  mark  the  site  of  San6  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  144),  but 
I  should  rather  gather  from  this  passage  that  the  city  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
-.;utting.  Captain  Spratt  does  not  think  that  a  (Jreek  town  ever  occupied  the  hills 
about  the  "tomb  of  Arlachiees"  (Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  1-19). 

•  These  cities  arc  all  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (I.  s.  c.)  and  by  Scylax  (Pcripl. 
p.  fiS),  the  Utter  of  whom  adds  another,  Charadrin}.  Dium,  Thyssus,  and  Cleona?, 
j|(j)oar  to  have  been  on  the  south  coast ;  Acrothoiim  and  Olophyxus  on  the  north. 
Acrothoiim  (Acrothon),  according  to  Pliny,  was  siluated  on  the  summit  of  Athos 
(II.  N.  iv.  lu).     They  were,  one  and  all,  small  and  unimportant  places. 

•  The  whole  story  of  the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos  has  been  considered 
a  fnblc  by  some  writers  (Juven.  x.  17H— 1 ;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  i)art  ii.  p.  1 14;  Cousin6- 
ry,  Voyage  dans  la  Mac6doine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ir)H-4.)     Many  modern  travellers,  howev 

'  e  given  accounts  of  the  distinct  traces  which  remain   of  the  work  (Choiseul 

r,  Voyage  Pitloresque,  tom.  ii.  pnrtic  i.  p.  118;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii. 

p    I  1.) ;  Howen  a  Mount  Athos,  ic,  p.  07  ;  Jourmd  of  (Jeograph.  Society,  vol.  xvii.). 

Captain  Spratt  appears  to  have  t*urveyed   the  isthmus  with  great  exactness.     Ho 
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a  line  was  drawn  across  by  the  city  of  Sane  ;  and  along  this  the 
varioi^nations  parcelled  out  among  themselves  the  work  to  be 
done.^tVhen  the  trench  grew  deep,  the  workmen  at  the  bottom 
continued  to  dig,  while  others  handed  the  earth,  as  it  was  dug 
out,  to  labourers  placed  higher  up  upon  ladders,  and  these 
taking  it,  passed  it  on  further,  till  it  came  at  last  to  those  at 
the  top,  who  carried  it  off  and  emptied  it  away.  All  the  other 
nations,  therefore,  except  the  Phoenicians,  had  double  labour  ; 

found  distinct  appearances  of  the  ancient  cutting,  almost  across  its  whole  extent, 
only  failing  where  the  canal  approached  the  sea,  and  somewhat  indistinctly  marked 
in  the  alluvial  plain  north  of  the  hills;  as  the  accompanying  plan,  which  is  taken 
from  his  careful  survey,  clearly  shows.  The  canal  forms  a  line  of  ponds,  from  two 
to  eight  feet  deep  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  broad,  nearly  from  one  sea  to  the 
other.  It  was  "  cut  through  beds  of  tertiary  sands  and  marls  "  (which  would  account 
for  the  falling  in  of  the  banks),  being  probably,  where  it  was  deepest,  not  mTe 
than  sixty  feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  which  at  its  highest  pc  nt 


Plan  of  Canal. 


only  rises  fifty-one  feet  above  the  sea  level  It  was  not  really  a  great  work,  but  « 
very  easy  one,  and  can  scarcely  have  taken  more  than  a  year  to  complete.  Colonel 
Leake  regards  it  as  a  very  politic  proceeding,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  navigation  about  the  peninsula,  especially  on  its  north  coast,  which  has  no 
harbours  (vide  supra,  vi.  44,  note).     So  Sir  G.  Bowen  (p.  58). 
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for  the  sides  of  the  trench  fell  in  continually,  as  could  not  but 
happen,  since  they  made  the  width  no  greater  at  the  top  than 
it  was  required  to  be  at  the  bottom.  But  the  Phoenicians 
showed  in  this  the  skill  which  they  are  wont  to  exhibit  in  all 
their  undertakings.  For  in  the  portion  of  the  work  which  was 
allotted  to  them  they  began  by  making  the  trench  at  the  top 
twice  as  wide  as  the  prescribed  measure,  and  then  as  they  dug 
downwards  approached  the  sides  nearer  and  nearer  together, 
so  that  when  they  reached  the  bottom  their  part  of  the  work  was 
of  the  same  width  as  the  rest.  In  a  meadow  near,^  there  was  a 
place  of  assembly  and  a  market  ;  and  hither  great  quantities  of 
corn,  ready  ground,  was  brought  from  Asia. 

24.  It  seems  to  me,  when  I  consider  this  work,  that  Xerxes, 
in  making  it,  was  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  pride,  wishing  to 
display  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  to  leave  a  memorial  behind 
him  to  posterity.  For  notwithstanding  that  it  was  open  to  him, 
with  no  trouble  at  all,^  to  have  had  his  ships  drawn  across  the 
isthmus,  yet  he  issued  orders  that  a  canal  should  be  made 
through  which  the  sea  might  flow,  and  that  it  should  be  of  such 
a  width  as  would  allow  of  two  triremes  passing  through  it 
abreast  with  the  oars  in  action.  He  likewise  gave  to  the  same 
persons  who  were  set  over  the  digging  of  the  trench,  the  task  of 
making  a  bridge  across  the  river  Strymon. 

25.  While  these  things  were  in  progress,  he  was  having  cables 
prepared  for  his  bridges,  some  of  papyrus  and  some  of  wliite 
tiax,^  a  business  which  he  entrusted  to  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  He  likewise  laid  up  storos  of  provisions  in  divers 
places,  to  save  the  army  and  the  beasts  of  burthen  from  suffer- 
ing want  upon  their  march  into  Greece.  He  inquired  carefully 
about  all  the  sites,  and  had  the  stores  laid  up  in  such  as  were 
most  convenient,  causing  them  to  be  brought  across  from  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  in  various  ways,  some  in  transports  and  others 
in  merchantmen.  The  greater  portion  was  carried  to  Leuc6- 
Acte,*  upon  the  Tliracian  coast  ;  some  part,  however,  was  con- 

•  The  "  meadow "  intcndotl  can  only  bo  the  alluvial  plain  above  mentioned, 
where  the  traces  of  the  caiinl  bccoiiio  faint. 

'  The  li^ht  ships  of  the  ancieiUs  v/vrv.  easily  trnnsportod  in  this  way  across  the 
land.  So  frequent  was  the  practice  at  the  is^thmus  of  Corinth,  that  the  lino  traversed 
by  vchhcIh  acquired  there  the  pro|)cr  name  of  Diolcus  (AioAxor,  Uosych,  ad  voc), 
luHtaneeB  of  the  passage  of  ships  in  this  way  are  abundant  in  the  Greek  historians 
(cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  81,  iv.  8;  Polyb.  iv.  11),  v.  lol,  viii.  IJtl ;  Dio  Cuss.  1142),  and  ex- 
plain exjiressions  in  the  poets  which  have  caused  some  dillicully  (A poll.  Uhod.  i. 
376;   Ilorat.  Od.  I.  iv.  2). 

•  IJoih  these  materials  wore  used  fur  ropes  by  ^ic^  Egyptians.  (Sec  notes  on 
Hook  ii,  chiip,  8U,  and  chap.  1)6;  on  Hook  viii,  chiq).' it;  and  on  Book  ix.  chap, 
iid.)— [(J.  W.] 

•  Lcucc-Act^,  or  "  llie  White  Strand,"  waa  one  of  the  Greek  sotUomonts  on  the 
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veyed  to  Tyrodiza,'  in  the  country  of  the  Perinthians,  some  to  Do- 
riscus,'^  some  to  Eion  ^  upon  the  Strymon,  and  some  to  Macedonia. 
26.  During  the  time  that  all  these  labours  were  in  progress, 
the  land  army  which  had  been  collected  was  marching  witli 
Xerxes  towards  Sardis,  having  started  from  Critalla*  in  Cappa- 
docia.  At  this  spot  all  the  host  which  was  about  to  accompany 
the  king  in  his  passage  across  the  continent  had  been  bidden  to 
assemble.  And  here  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  mention 
which  of  the  satraps  was  adjudged  to  have  brought  his  troops 
in  the  most  gallant  array,  and  on  that  account  rewarded  by  the 
king  according  to  his  promise  ;  for  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
matter  ever  came  to  a  judgment.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
host  of  Xerxes,  after  crossing  the  river  Halys,  marched  through 
Phrygia  till  it  reached  the  city  of  Celsenae.^  Here  are  the 
sources  of  the  river  Masander,  and  likewise  of  another  stream 

coast  of  tlie  Propoiitis  (Scylax,  Peiijil.  p.  C8 ;  Lysias  adv.  Alcib.  dcp.  ord.  p.  142; 
with  the  comment  of  Demetrius,  ap.  llarpourat.  in  voc.).  It  caunot  have  been  far 
north  of  Factya. 

*  Tyrodiza,  aecoiding  to  Stephen  (ad  voc.),  was  the  same  place  as  Serrhium ; 
and  Serrhium  or  Serrheum,  was  a  fortress  in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Doriscus,  as  is 
plain  from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxxi.  17).  The  exact  site  cannot  be  fixed,  but  it  was 
probably  near  the  Serrhcan  promontory  of  Stephen  (ad  voc.  ifppt^ov)  which  seems 
to  be  the  "  Mons  Serrium"  of  Pliny,  between  Doriscus  and  Maronea  (H.  N.  iv.  11). 
The  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  coast  belonged  to  the  Perinthians  may  account  for 
their  war  with  the  Paeonians  (supra,  v.  1). 

"  Infra,  ch.  59.     '  Infra,  ch.  113. 

*  Critiilla  is  unknown  to  any  other  writer.  No  doubt  it  lay,  as  Rennell  says 
(Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  S19),  on  the  royal  road  from  Susa  to  Sardis,  but  the 
course  of  this  road  through  Cappadocia  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  point  it  crossed  the  Halys.  Critalla  certainly  lay  to  the  east  of  that  river, 
and  probaldy  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Reunell's  identification  of  Critalla  with  the  modern  Eregli  is  based  upon  a  double 
error.  He  believes  the  range  of  Taurus  to  give  rise  to  tlie  principal  stream  of  the 
Halys,  which  is  thus  imagined  to  flow  by  Ji'repli,  leaving  it  to  the  east.  And  he 
supposes  tlic  royal  road  to  have  passed  through  the  Cilician  gates  and  the  plain  of 
Issus.  Hut  tlie  road  took  a  northerly  course,  as  has  been  already  exphiined  (supra, 
v.  52);  and  the  Halys  hits  no  source  in  the  Taurus  range,  nor  any  stream  of  moment 
falling  into  it  from  tlie  south.  Eregli  is  in  Phrygia,  not  Cappadocia,  and  must  have 
lain  considerably  out  of  the  great  post-road. 

*  The  site  of  Cela?nae,  unknown  till  within  these  few  years,  has  been  determi- 
nately  fixed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (.\sia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  498-500).  It  is  the  modern 
Deenair  (lat.  38°  3',  long.  So"  20').  This  town,  which  abounds  in  remains  of  high 
antiquity,  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the  southern  or  main  stream  of  the  Majan- 
dcr,  and  in  all  respects  corresponds  to  the  accounts  left  of  the  ancient  Cela;na>, 
Two  streams,  both  probably  supplied  from  the  lake  of  Domhai  (cf.  Striib.  xii.  p. 
835),  situated  at  a  much  higher  level  in  a  plain  a  little  to  the  east  (Hamilton,  ii.  p. 
86(5),  rise  from  the  lango  of  hills  which  runs  from  Ketzi-Borlou  to  Ishekli,  under 
circumstances  exactly  in  accord  with  the  descriptions  given  by  ancient  writers. 
One  is  a  gentle  stream,  and  issues  from  a  reedy  lake  two  miles  round,  enclosed  amid 
lofty  hills.  Tills  is  evidently  the  Mreander  ("amnis  Meander  ortus  h  lacu  in  monto 
Aulocrene,"  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  29).  The  other  "gushes  out  with  great  rapidity  from 
what  seems  to  have  been  once  a  cavern  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff,  and  Hows  down 
a  narrow  channel  with  considerable  force  and  noise  "  (Hamilton,  i.  p.  409)      This  i< 
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of  no  less  size,  ■whicli  bears  the  name  of  Catarractes  (or  the 
Cataract)  ;  the  last-named  river  has  its  rise  in  the  market-place 
of  Celsenas,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mreandcr.  Here,  too,  in 
this  market-place,  is  hung  up  to  view  the  skin  of  the  Silenus  ® 
Marsyas,  which  Apollo,  as  the  Phrygian  story  goes,  stripped  off 
and  placed  there. 

27.  Now  there  lived  in  this  city  a  certain  Pythius,  the  son 
of  Atys,  a  Lydian.''  This  man  entertained  Xerxes  and  his 
whole  army  in  a  most  magnificent  fashion,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  give  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  war.  Xerxes,  upon 
the  mention  of  money,  turned  to  the  Persians  who  stood  by, 
and  asked  of  them,  "  Who  is  this  Pythius,  and  what  wealth 
has  he,  that  he  should  venture  on  such  an  offer  as  this  ?  "  They 
answered  him,  ''  This  is  the  man,  0  king,  who  gave  thy  father 
Darius  the  golden  plane-tree,®  and  likewise  the  golden  vine  ;  ^  and 
he  is  still  the  wealthiest  man  we  know  of  in  all  the  world,  ex- 
cepting thee." 

the  Catarrhactes  or  Afarsyas.  Tlic  tVvo  streams  join  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  town.  (Compare  with  the  account  in  Hamilton,  Colonel  Leake's  anticipa- 
tions, Asia  Minor,  p.  16()-2,  and  the  passages  there  quoted ;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  7-8 ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  835;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  i.  29;  Quint.  Cuit.  iii.  1;  Liv.  xxxviii.  38; 
Max.  Tyr,  viii.  8.) 

Celiense  became  a  royal  residence  on  the  return  of  Xerxes,  who  built  himself  a 
palace  there  at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  9).  Cyrus,  in  later 
times,  had  also  a  park  and  a  palace  there.  The  latter  was  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Mieander  (ibid.  §  7).  Celajtiae  was  a  town  of  great  size  and  importance  [ueydXr} 
Koi  fi'Saifiaiv,  Xen.  "  Caput  Phrygiae,"  Liv.).  Antiochus  Sotcr  transferred  the  in- 
habitants to  Apamea,  which  he  built  at  a  short  distance  (Strab.  Liv.).  Apaniea  af- 
terwards lost  its  name  and  became  Ciboton  (I'lin.  II.  N.  1.  s.  c). 

•  Silenus,  originally  applied  as  a  proper  name  to  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of 
the  Satyr.*,  was  used  afterwards  as  a  common  appellation  for  those  monsters  general- 
ly. (See  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Yen. '2(53;  Elym.  Mag.  ad  voc. ;  and  cf.  Voss  ad  Virg.  ■ 
Eel.  vi.  14.) 

The  fitory  of  Marsyas  is  told  by  Apollodorus  (i.  iv.  §  2),  Diod.  Siculiis  (iii.  59), 
Plutarch  (de  Music,  ii.  p.  1132-3),  Ilyginiis  (Fab.  clxv.),  and  others.  The  skin  was 
still  shown  at  Cetena)  in  Xenophon's  time  (Anab.  i.  ii.  §  8). 

'  Pliny  calls  Pythius  a  Bitliynian  (II.  N.  xxxiii.  10),  Mr.  Grote  a  Phrygian  (Hist. 
of  Greece,  v.  j).  34).     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Hero'.lotus. 

'  Antiochus  the  Arcadian,  who  had  seen  this  plane-tree,  declared  that  it  was  so 
small  it  wouhl  scarcely  shade  a  grasshopper  {rriv  !<ixvuvnivr]v  xpi'"^"'  irhd.Tavov  ovx 
!Kav^v  tlvai  Ttrriyi  oKtav  irup«x*f,  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  i.  §  3S).  He,  however,  may  well 
bo  8u«pectt'd  of  iinfuiriiess,  since  his  object  was  to  decry  the  resources  of  Persia. 
The  pliino-treo  was  very  celebrated  (.Vllien.  xii.  p.  539,  I).;  Plin.  H.N  xii.  1; 
xxxiii.  Ill;  T/.et.  Chil.  i.  xxxii.  925;  Dio  Chrys.  Oral.  Ivii.  ad  tin.).  It  was  finally 
carried  olT  frotn  the  citadel  of  Susa  by  Antigonua  (ii.  c.  31(i),  when  ho  fought 
■gainst  Eumenes  (Died.  Sic.  xix.  48). 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  wealth  of  Pythius  was  derived  from  gold-mines  in 
the  neighbourh(M)d  (Do  Virt.  muliebr.  ii.  p.  '2C)i  !)). 

•  The  gold<-ii  vino  was  even  more  famous  than  the  plane-tree.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Theodore  the  Samian  (llimer.  Eel.  xxxi.  S).  The  bunches  of 
f^rnpcs  were  iinltuted  by  means  of  the  most  costly  precious  stones  (Phylarch.  ap. 
Athcn.  1.  R.  c).     It  ovcn)liaduwed  the  couch  on  which  the  kings  slept. 
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28.  Xerxes  marvelled  at  these  last  words,  and  now  ad- 
dressing Pythius  with  his  own  lips,  he  asked  him,  what 
the  amount  of  his  wealth  really  was.  Pythius  answered  as 
follows  : — 

'  Oh  !  Kinjr,  I  will  not  hide  this  matter  from  thee,  nor  make 
pretence  that  I  do  not  know  how  rich  I  am  ;  hut  as  I  know 
perfectly,  I  will  declare  all  fully  before  thee.  For  when  thy 
jouruey  was  noised  abroad,  and  I  heard  thou  wert  coming  down 
to  the  Grecian  coast,  straightway,  as  I  wished  to  give  thee  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  war,  I  made  count  of  my  stores,  and  found 
them  to  be  two  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  of  gold  four 
millions  of  Daric  staters,'  wanting  seven  thousand.     All  this  I 

'  Tlie  stater  wns  the  only  gold  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  generally.  It  was 
adopted  by  them  from  the  Asiatics,  from  whom  their  gold  was  in  the  earlier  time 
entirely  derived.  The  staters  of  dift'erent  countries  diftered  slightly  in  weight  and 
value.  The  Macedonian  weighed  18.3  grains  (value  1/.  3*.  6rf.),  the  Altic  \'^'1\  grs. 
(value  1/.  S.f.  5(f.),  the  Lainpsacene  129  grains  (value  1/.  2«.  ^\d.\  the  Phoesean  127 
grs.  (value  \l.  2«.  fi\d.\  The  Persian  Daric  was  a  gold  coin  very  like  the  stater:  it 
weighed  about  123'7  grains,  and  was  consequently  worth  not  quite  twenty-two 
shillings  (1/.  Is.  lOitf.).  Pythius  therefoi-e,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
possessed  gold  coin  to  the  value  of  4,3.39, 54(1/.  His  2000  talents  of  silver  would 
i)e  worth  487,60(i/. ;  so  that  the  entire  sum  which  Pythius  offered  to  Xerxes  would 
be  a  little  sliort  of  five  milhons  of  our  money  (4,827,144/.)  I  do  not  know  why  thia 
estimate  should  be  thought  incredible.  (See  Grotc's  Uist.  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  36, 
note.) 

With  respect  to  the  word  "Daric,"  which  has  been  derived  from  a  supposed 
ancient  Persian  root  Bard,  signifying  a  king  (Gesenius,  Ileb.  Lex.  ad  voc.  TiS^TX  ; 
Scott  and  Liddell,  ad  voc.  ZapuKas ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.,  &c.),  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  any  such  root  in  ancient  Persian,  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
acquiesce  in  the  old  derivation,  suggested  by  the  etymologists  (Etym,  Magn.  ad 
voc;  Harpocrat.  ad  voc),  and  to  connect  the  term  with  Darius,  whose  gold  coinage 
was  so  celebrated  (supra,  Iv.  160).  It  would  thus  resemble  the  French  words 
^'^louis^^  and  ^^ napoleon." 

The  Daric  bore  for  its  impression,  on  the  one 
side,  the  figure  of  the  king  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
in  his  hands  (cf.  Plut.  Vit.  Artaxerx.  c.  20), 
kneeling  on  one  knee ;  and  on  the  other  an  irreg- 
ular cleft,  or  "  quadrata  incusa."  The  subjoined 
figure  is  taken  from  a  Daric  in  the  British 
Museum. 

There  are  silver  Darics,  as  well  as  gold  ones,  with  the  same  device.  These  are 
generally  tetradrachms,  weighing  about  235  grains. 

A  new  theory  has  been  recently  started  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Aryandics,"  or 
silver  coins  issued  by  Aryandes  (supra,  iv.  166),  M.  Lonormant  has  described  two 
coins,  u])on  which  the  name  of  Aryandes,  or  a  part  of  it  (AYSA  or  AHAY*1A), 
appears  in  Greek  characters,  and  which  he  considers  to  have  been  issued  by  the  cele- 
brated Satrap  (Essai  sur  les  Monnaies  ded  Lagides,  p.  169).  The  device  is  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses,  containing  a  king  and  a  charioteer,  with  a  battlementcd  wall 
and  a  galley  on  the  obverse.  The  name  is  on  this  latter  side.  Coins  of  the  same 
type  are  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum  series,  but  none  with  the  name  of  Aryandes.  On 
cue  there  is  some  trace  of  a  name,  but  it  is  very  faint,  and  the  characters  a()pear  to 
be  Plio^uician.  The  general  type  answers  to  the  description  of  a  coin  in  Mionnet 
(Supplement,  torn.  viii.  pp.  426-7,  No.  33),  which  he  thinks  Persian.  Gesenius 
figures  a  cola  nearly  similar  (Monumeuta  Phcenic.  Tab.  36,  G.),  and  calls  it  Cilician. 
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willingly  make  over  to  tliee  as  a  gift  ;  and  wLeu  it  is  gone,  my 
slaves  and  my  estates  in  land  will  be  wealth  enough  for  my 
wants/' 

29,  This  speech  charmed  Xerxes,  and  he  replied,  "  Dear 
Lydian,  since  I  left  Persia  there  is  no  man  but  thou  who  has 
either  desired  to  entertain  my  army,  or  come  forward  of  his  own 
free  will  to  offer  me  a  sum  of  money  for  the  war.  Thou  hast 
done  both  the  one  and  the  other,  feasting  ray  troops  magnifi- 
cently, and  now  making  offer  of  a  right  noble  sura.  In  return, 
this  is  what  I  will  bestow  on  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  ray  sworn 
friend  from  this  day  ;  and  the  seven  thousand  staters  which  are 
wanting  to  make  up  thy  four  millions  I  will  supply,  so  that  the 
full  tale  may  be  no  longer  lacking,  and  that  thou  mayest  owe 
the  completion  of  the  round  sum  to  me.  Continue  to  enjoy 
all  that  thou  hast  acquired  hitherto,  and  be  sure  to  remain  ever 
such  as  thou  now  art.  If  thou  dost,  thou  wilt  not  repent  of  it  so 
long  as  thy  life  endul-es." 

30.  When  uterxes  had  so  spoken  and  had  made  his  promises 
to  Pythius  good,  he  pressed  forward  upon  his  march  ;  and  pass- 
ing Anaua,  a  Phrygian  city,  and  a  lake  from  which  salt  is 
gathered,"  he  came  to  Colossas,^  a  Phrygian  city  of  great  size, 

*  Of  Anaua  itsolf  no  further  notice  is  found,  for  Stephen  merely  quotes  from 
Herodotus.  The  lake  is  evidently  Lake  C'/iardak,  which  lies  on  the  route  between 
Deenair  (CelsensD)  and  Colossae,  und  still  supplies  the  whole  country  round  with  salt. 
Mr.  Hamilton  says, — "After  passing  this  hill,  we  halted  near  the  extremity  of  the 
lake  to  oliservc  the  process  of  collecting  the  salt,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Chardak  were  busily  employed.  The  lake  being  nearly 
dry,  the  water  in  the  centre  is  so  thoroughly  saturated  that,  owing  to  the  great 
evaporation  constantly  going  on,  the  salt  chrystallises  on  the  surface,  and  is  scraped 
olT  with  large  wooden  spades.  ...  As  it  is  obtained,  it  is  brought  on  shore, 
und  placed  in  large  heaps  along  the  banks,  where  it  appeared  clear  and  in  large 
chrystals:  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sells  for  ten  paras  the  oke, 
or  about  a  farthing  a  pound;  and  after  sup|)lying  the  neighbouring  country,  the 
rest  i.«  Kent  to  Smyrna"  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  f)03-4).  Arrian  calls  this  lake  Lake 
Ascania  (Exp.  Alex.  i.  2'J).  Strabo  mentions  it  (xii.  pp.  838-9),  but  does  not  give  it 
a  name. 

•  Colo.osa)  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  at  Chonos  the 
undent  Chonro,  with  which  Tonstantine  Porphyrogenitus  identifies  it  (de  Themat.  i. 
S,  p.  21).  Mr.  Hatiiilion,  however,  seems  to  have  discovered  the  titie  site,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  C'/torum,  in  the  j)Iain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lycus  (Tcho- 
ruk).  Here  he  found  an  ancient  theatre,  and  abundant  remains  of  an  extensive 
town  by  the  side  of  tlic  river,  and  at  a  point  where  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the 
Lycus  may  have  ha<l  in  f*)rmer  timis  an  inulerground  course.  Two  streams  fall  into 
the  Lycus  at  this  point,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  both  possessed  of  strong 
jictrifying  or  incrusting  qualities.  The  Lycus  here  flows  in  a  dee))  ciiasm,  and  the 
MtreauiM  trickling  over  the  rocks  gradually  incnist  them  with  their  deposit.  The 
operation  of  this  process  naturally  causes  the  clilVs  gradually  to  ajjproach  one 
another,  and  nuiy,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  have  actually  arched  over  the  main 
atroam.  Knrtliquakes,  to  which  the  district  is  very  liable  (cf.  Stral).  xii.  837),  woidd 
nalurully  break  up  this  soft  crust,  which  would  fall  into  the  river  and  be  carried 
<iwuy,  after  which  the  process  would  recommence.     (Sec  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor, 
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situated  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Lycus  plunges  into  a  chasir 
and  disappears.  This  river,  after  running  underground  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  furlongs,  re-appears  once  more,  and  empties 
itself,  like  the  stream  above  mentioned,  into  the  Mseander. 
Leaving  Colossse,  the  army  approached  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
where  it  abuts  on  Lydia  ;  and  here  they  came  to  a  city  called 
Cydrara,^  where  was  a  pillar  set  up  by  Croesus,  having  an 
inscription  on  it,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, 

31.  Where  it  quits  Phrygia  and  enters  Lydia  the  road  sepa- 
rates ;  the  way  on  the  left  leads  into  Caria,  while  that  on  the 
right  conducts  to  Sardis.  If  you  follow  this  ipute,  you  must 
cross  the  Meander,  and  then  pass  by  the  city  Callatebus,^  where 
the  men  live  who  make  honey  out  of  wheat  and  the  fruit  of  the 
tamarisk.*  Xerxes,  who  chose  this  way,  found  here  a  plane- 
tree''  so  beautiful,  that  he  presented  it  with  golden  ornaments, 
and  put  it  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  Immortals.*  The  day 
after,  h^  entered  the  Lydian  capital, 

32!.  Here  his  first  care  was  to  send  off  heralds  into  Greece, 
who  were  to  prefer  a  demand  for  earth  and  water,  and  to  require 
that  preparations  should  be  made  everywhere  to  feast  the  king. 
To  Athens  indeed  and  to  Sparta  he  sent  no  such  demand ;'  but 
these  cities  excepted,  his  messengers  went  everywhere.  Now 
the  reason  why  he  sent  for  earth  and  water  to  states  which  had 
already  refused,  was  this  :  he  thought  that  although  they  had 

vol.  i.  pp.  510-2 ;  and  compare  the  passage  of  Pliny  which  he  quotes,  H.  X. 
xxxi.  20.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  another  similar  covered  passage,  lower  down  the 
stream,  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (1,  s.  c),  which  has  also  disappeared  since  his  day. 
This  was  near  Laodicea,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with  the  Cadmus 
{Oieuk  Bounar  Su).  The  traditions  of  the  natives  confirm  the  notion  of  such  covered 
ways  having  existed  and  breaking  up  (Hamilton,  p.  522). 

*  Cydrara  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Carura  of  Strabo  (I,  s.  c,  and  xiv. 
p.  948.  See  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  251,  and  cf.  Biihr  ad  loc),  which  in  his  time 
was  the  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  hot  springs  near  Sarai  %^ieui 
seem  to  mark  this  site.  It  is  certain  that  the  separation  of  the  roads  must  have 
been  nearly  at  this  place  (cf.  Leake).  The  road  to  Sardis  undoubtedly  passed 
through  the  opening  in  Mount  Messogis  where  Tripolis  stands,  and  then  struck  into 
the  valley  of  the  Coganms. 

*  Callatebus  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  if  we  except  Stephen,  who  follows 
Herodotus.  Perhai>s  it  occupied  the  site  of  Philadelphia  {Allah  Shelur).  The 
earthquakes  to  which  this  wiiole  district  (the  Catacecaumene  of  Strabo)  is  liable, 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  cities. 

"  The  tamarisk  still  grows  in  abundance  down  the  whole  valley  of  the  Cogamua 
(Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374-6). 

'  The  plane-trees  of  this  district  are  magnificent.  Mr.  HamiUon  noticed  the 
"half  ruined  trunk  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  he  had  ever  seen"  near  Laodicea 
{Eiki  Hissar),  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus  (Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  517). 

"  Infra,  ch.  83. 

*  The  reason  for  this  abstinence  is  given  below  (ch.  133). 
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refused  when  Darius  made  tlie  demand,  they  would  now  be  too 
frightened  to  venture  to  say  him  nay.  So  he  sent  his  heralds, 
wishing  to  Ijnow  for  certain  how  it  would  be. 

33.  Xerxes,  after  this,  made  preparations  to  advance  to 
Abydos,  where  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont '  from  Asia  to 
Europe  was  lately  finished.  Midway  between  Sestos  and 
Madytus''  in  the  Hcllespontine  Chersonese,  and  right  over 
against  Abydos,  there  is  a  rocky  tongue  of  land  which  runs  out 
for  some  distance  into  the  sea.  Tt^s  is  the  place  where  no  long 
time  afterwards  the  Greeks  under  Xanthippus,  the  son  of 
Ariphron,  took  Artayctes  the  Persian,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Sestos,  and  nailed  him  living  to  a  plank.  ^  He  was 
the  Artayctes  who  brought  women  into  the  temple  of 
Protesilaiis  at  Elajus,  and  there  was  guilty  of  most  unholy 
deeds. 

34  Towards  this  tongue  of  land  then,  the  men  to  whom  the 
business  was  assigned,  carried  out  a  double  bridge  from  Abydos  ; 
and  while  the  Phojnicians  constructed  one  line  with  cables  of 
white  flax,  the  Egyptians  in  the  other  used  ropes  made  of 
papyrus.  Now  it  is  seven  furlongs  across  from  Abydos  to  the 
opposite  coast.*  When,  therefore,  the  channel  had  been  bridged 
successfully,  it  happened  that  a  great  storm  arising  broke 
the  whole  work  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  been 
done. 

35.  So  when  Xerxes  heard  of  it,  he  was  full  of  wrath,  and 
straightway  gave  orders  that  the  Hellespont  should  receive  three 
hundred  lashes,  and  that  a  pair  of  fetters  should  be  cast  into  it. 
Nay,  I  have  even  heard  it  said,  that  he  bade  the  branders  take 
their  irons  and  tlierewith  brand  the  Hellespont.  It  is  certain 
tliat  he  commanded  those  who  scourged  the  waters  to  utter,  as 
they  laslicd  them,  these  barbarian  and  wicked  words  :  "  Thou 
bitter  water,  tliy  lord  lays  on  thee  this  punishment  because  thou 
hast  wronged  him  without  a  cause,  having  suffered  no  evil  at 
his  hands.  Verily  King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou 
wilt  or  no.     Well  dost  thou  deserve  that  no  man  should  honour 

*  The  site  of  lliiH  bridge  is  supposod  to  have  been  from  NagAra  point  to  the  low 
»pot  caMlward  of  8«Htoi>,  where  the  level  nliore  on  either  side  is  convenient  for  the 
niurch  of  troops.  The  chauncl  is  viore  than  7  stadia  broad,  being  about  1^  mile 
Kngli-h.— [(J.  W.] 

'  Mud)tiiH  WHS  one  of  the  less  important  cities  of  the  rhersonore.  It  is  omitted 
bv  .Sc>lax  and  I'lolcuiy.  Xenophoii  however  mentions  it  (llellcn.  i.  i.  g  3);  and 
Llvy  ill  two  plaees  (xxxi,  10,  and  xxxiii.  Us).  It  had  also  been  noticed  by  Jleca 
UL'UM  (Kteph.  Hyz.  ad  vou.).     The  pluuc  and  name  remain  in  the  modern  Maito. 

*  Vide  infra,  ix.  116-120. 

*  Supra,  Iv.  86,  uulu  ^ 
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thee  with  sacrifice  ;  for  thou  art  of  a  truth  a  treacherous  and 
unsavoury  river." '     While  the  sea  was    thus   punished  by  his 


Nagfira  Point,  Site  of  Abydus  (from  the  West). 


Site  of  Xerxes*  Bridge,  oppoiite  Niujura  i'uiat. 


Nagdra  Point,  Abydua  (from  the  East). 


*  The  remark  of  Mr.  Blnkesley  is  just,  that  "  the  Hellespont,  perfectly  land- 
locked, and  witli  a  .«treain  ruimiiifj  soino  three  knots  an  hour,  presents  to  a  person 
wlio  is  sailinj;  on  it  altogetlier  the  appearance  of  a  river;"  and  that  "it  ia  from  this 
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orders,  lie  likewise  commanded  that  the  overseers  of  the  work 
should  lose  their  heads.® 

36.  Then  they,  whose  business  it  was,  executed  the  unpleas- 
ing  task  laid  upon  them  ;  and  other  master-builders  were  set 
over  the  work,  who  accomplished  it  in  the  way  which  I  will  now 
describe. 

They  joined  together  triremes  and  penteconters,  360  to  sup- 
port the  bridge  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  314  to  sus- 
tain the  other ;  and  these  they  placed  at  right-angles  to  the 
Sea,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  re- 
lieving by  these  means  the  tension  of  the  shore  cables.''  Hav- 
ing joined  the  vessels,  they  moored  them  with  anchors  of  unu- 
sual size,  that  the  vessels  of  the  bridge  towards  the  Euxine 
might  resist  the  winds  which  blow  from  within  the  straits,  and 
tliat  those  of  the  more  western  bridge  *  facing  the  Egean,  might 
withstand  the  winds  which  set  in  from  the  south  and  from  the 
south-cast.'     A  gap  was  left  in  the  penteconters  in  no  fewer 

notion  that  the  epithets  itAotus  and  aneipaiv  are  applied  to  it  in  the  Homeric  poems" 
(not.  ad  loc.). 

'  Mr.  Grote  has  well  vindicated  the  several  points  of  this  narrative  fiom  the 
sceptical  doubts  thrown  out  by  Larcher  (note  ad  loc),  Miiller  (Kleine  Schriftcn,  ii. 
pp.  77-78).  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  252),  Stanley  (ad  ^sch.  Pcrs.  728), 
Blomfield  (ibid.),  and  others  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  21-4).  They  are  thoroughly 
in  kce|)iiig  with  the  character  of  an  oriental  despot,  and  with  traits  which  writers 
inimical  to  Hcroilotus  record  of  Xerxes.  (Compare  the  letter  to  Mount  Athos  in 
Plutiirch,  ii.  p.  455,  E,  and  the  message  of  insult  to  Apollo,  recorded  by  Ctesias, 
Exc.  Pers.  §  27.) 

'  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  26,  note),  as  to  the  construction 
and  meaning  of  this  difficult  passage.  Herodotus  considers  the  shore  cables  to  be 
tlie  real  bridge  (vide  su|)ra,  ch.  .S4),  and  the  ships  to  be  only  a  support  rendered 
necesssary  by  the  unusual  width  of  the  channel.  lie  has  in  his  mind  the  bridges 
over  rivers,  common  in  Persia  (Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4),  which  gave  the  idea  of  this  grand 
work,  where,  if  the  stream  was  narrow,  the  ropes  passed  from  shore  to  shore  re- 
quired no  support  at  all;  if  it  was  wider,  they  had  to  be  sustained  by  boats,  or 
some  other  contrivance.  The  ships  sustaining  the  ropes  were  moored  (he  says) 
parallel  lo  the  stream  of  the  Hellesi)ont,  and  so  nl  right  aiifflcs  with  tlie  Kuxiiie,  the 
longest  direction  of  which  he  knew  to  be  from  east  to  west.  Triremes  and  pente- 
conters were  used  indifi'erenlly  in  the  work,  the  greatest  number  in  the  upper 
bridge,  either  because  the  channel  was  wider  at  that  part,  or  because,  to  meet  the 
full  force  of  the  current,  greater  strength  was  required.  All  the  ships  were  moored 
Hfem  and  stern  down  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont,  which  here  runs  with  considera- 
ble rapidity  (Wood's  Description  of  the  Troad,  p.  ;J20;  Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  12;  Rcn- 
ncH'H  (ieograph.  of  Herod,  p.  I2;i.  Compare  the  Homeric  e|)ithet,  aydpliuo^,  II.  ii. 
HI.'),  xii.  ;j(»).  Probably  they  almost  touched  one  anotiier,  except  in  the  three  places 
where  an  interval  was  left. 

*  We  8ee  here  tluit  Herodotus  is  nware  of  the  fact,  that  the  real  direction  of  the 
Hellespont  is  Donh-taiit  and  south-i/'r/t/,  not  due  north  and  south. 

•  One  would  have  expected  8outh-i«'*<  here,  rather  than  south-^-rt.sf,  as  the  Helles- 
pont lies  most  open  to  a  wiml  from  that  (juarter.  Herodotus  ])('rhaps  speaks  from 
locjil  knowledgi!  of  the  actual  direction  ol"  the  highest  winds.  We  certainly  cannot 
^k«  Nolud  and  Kurus  (ns  Mr.  IllakeHJey  does)  for  winds  blowing  up  and  down  the 
;;hannr|  reHjMMiively.  They  are  separated  by  only  one  point  of  the  compass.  (Sco 
Uie  luhUn  in  (M>tlliii^''s  iicHiod,  pp.  ;tS-:t<.).) 
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than  three  places,  to  afford  a  passage  for  such  light  craft  as 
chose  to  enter  or  leave  the  Euxine,  When  all  this  was  done, 
they  made  the  cables  taut  from  the  shore  by  the  help  of  wooden 
capstans.  This  time,  moreover,  instead  of  using  the  two  ma- 
terials separately,  they  assigned  to  each  bridge  six  cables,  two 
of  which  were  of  white  flax,  while  four  were  of  papyrus.  3oth 
cables  were  of  the  same  size  and  quality  ;  but  the  flaxen  were 
the  heavier,  weighing  not  less  than  a  talent  the  cubit.  When 
the  bridge  across  the  cliannel  was  thus  complete,  trunks  of 
trees  were  sawn  into  planks,  which  were  cut  to  the  width  of 
the  bridge,  and  these  were  laid  side  by  side  upon  the  tightened 
cables,  and  then  fastened  on  the  top.  This  done,  brushwood 
was  brought,  and  arranged  upon  the  planks,  after  which  earth 
was  heaped  upon  the  brushwoofl,  and  the  whole  trodden  down 
into  a  solid  mass.  Lastly  a  bulwark  was  set  up  on  either  side 
of  this  causeway,  of  such  a  height  as  to  prevent  the  sumpter- 
beasts  and  the  horses  from  seeing  over  it  and  taking  fright  at 
the  water. 

37.  And  now  when  all  was  prepared — the  bridges,  and  the 
works  at  x\thos,  the  breakwaters  about  the  mouths  of  the  cut- 
ting, which  were  made  to  hinder  the  surf  from  blocking  up  the 
entrances,'  and  the  cutting  itself;  and  when  the  news  came  to 
Xerxes  that  this  last  was  completely  finished, — then  at  length 
the  host,  having  first  wintered  at  Sardis,  began  its  march 
towards  Abydos,  fully  equipped,  on  the  first  approach  of  spring. 
At  the  moment  of  departure,  the  sun  suddenly  quitted  his  seat 
in  the  heavens,  and  disappeared,  though  there  were  no  clouds 
in  sight,  but  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene.^  Day  was  thus 
turned  into  night  ;  wliereupon  Xerxes,  who  saw  and  remarked 
the  prodigy,  was  seized  with  alarm,  and  sending  at  once  for  the 
Magians,  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of  the  portent.  They 
replied — "  God  is  foreshowing  to  the  Greeks  the  destruction  of 
their  cities  ;  for  the  sun  foretells  for  them  and  the  moon  for  us." 
So  Xerxes,  thus  instructed,^  proceeded  on  his  way  with  great 
gladness  of  heart. 

*  When  these  breakwaters  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  tlie  two  ends  of  the 
canal  would  soon  be  silted  up,  and  disappear.  Hence  the  comparative  obliteration 
of  the  cutting  at  its  two  extremities.     (See  the  Plan,  page  21.) 

*  Astronomers  declare  that  there  was  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  "Western 
Asia  this  year  (see  Larcher,  note  ad  loc),  but  that  there  was  one  the  year  before, 
in  the  spring,  April  19th.  Herodotus  may  perhaps  have  understood  of  the  setting 
forth  from  Sardis,  what  was  told  him  of  the  departure  from  Susa  in  the  spring  of 
the  preceding  year.  It  may  then  have  been  his  own  conjecture  that  the  prodigy 
frightened  Pythius. 

*  The  explanation  is  not  particularly  clear.  The  Sun  and  Moon  were  both 
worshipped  by  the  Persians  irom  a  very  early  date  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  339),  as  th« 
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38.  The  army  had  begun  its  march,  when  Pythius  the 
Lydian,  affrighted  at  the  heavenly  portent,  and  emboldened  by 
his  gifts,  came  to  Xerxes  and  said — "  Grant  me,  0  my  lord, 
a  favour  which  is  to  thee  a  light  matter,  but  to  me  of  vast  ac- 
count." Then  Xerxes,  who  looked  for  nothing  less  than  such  a 
prayer  as  Pythius  in  fact  preferred,  engaged  to  grant  him  what- 
ever he  wished,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  his  wish  freely. 
So  Pythius,  full  of  boldness,  went  on  to  say— 

*'  0  my  lord,  thy  servant  has  five  sons,  and  it  chances  that 
all  are  called  upon  to  join  thee  in  this  march  against  Greece. 
I  beseech  thee,  have  compassion  upon  my  years,  and  let  one  of 
my  sons,  the  eldest,  remain  behind,  to  be  my  prop  and  stay, 
and  the  guardian  of  my  wealth.  Take  with  thee  the  other  four  ; 
and  when  thou  hast  done  all  that  is  in  thy  heart,  mayest  thou 
come  back  in  safety." 

39.  But  Xerxes  was  greatly  angered,  and  replied  to  him  : 
"  Thou  wretch  !  darest  thou  speak  to  me  of  thy  son,  when  I 
am  myself  on  the  march  against  Greece,  with  sons,  and  brothers, 
and  kinsfolk,  and  friends  ?  Thou  who  art  my  bond-slave,  and 
art  in  duty  bound  to  follow  me  with  all  thy  household,  not  ex- 
cepting thy  wife  !  Know  that  man's  spirit  dwclleth  in  his  ears,/ 
and  when  it  hears  good  things,  straightway  it  fills  all  his  bodyi 
with  delight  ;  but  no  sooner  does  it  hear  the  contrary  than  itj 
heaves  and  swells  with  passion.  As  when  thou  didst  good  deedq[ 
and  madest  good  ofiers  to  me,  thou  wert  not  able  to  boast  of 
having  outdone  the  king  in  bountifulness,  so  now  when  thou  art 
changed  and  grown  impudent,  thou  shalt  not  receive  all  thy 
deserts,  but  less.  For  thyself  and  four  of  thy  five  sons,  the 
entertainment  which  I  had  of  tliee  shall  gain  protection  ;  but 
as  for  him  to  whom  thou  clingest  above  the  rest,  the  forfeit  of 
his  life  shall  be  thy  punishment."  Having  thus  spoken,  forth- 
with he  commanded  those  to  whom  such  tasks  were  assigned,  to 
seek  out  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  having  cut  his 
body  asunder,  to  jjlace  the  two  halves,  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  tlie  left  of  tlie  great  road,  so  that  the  army  might 
march  out  between  them.* 

40.  Then  the  king's  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and  the  army 
marched  out  between  the  two  halves  of  tlie  carcase.     First  of 

Orcoks  Hoom  to  have  boon  iiwnro  (AriHtoph.  Pnc.  39fi-l()3);  and  \\w  Sun  (Mithra) 
more  cftpocially  (hoc  Hook  i.  cli.  i:U,  note  •).  The  niiccdoto  is  prolmbly  apocrypluil. 
♦  Coiiipiiro  with  tlii«  \\w  tiitnilar  Mtory  of  (Kobnzua  (iv.  81).  Tiie  taloa  arc  im- 
portant, an  indicating  tlip  rigtmr  willi  winch  poiHonal  service  was  exacted  among  the 
Oriental  nalionH,  especially  when  the  monarch  wuh  himself  going  to  tlie  field.  Seo 
;ho  remarkfi  of  Mr.  Orole  (IIIhI.  of  (ireecc,  v.  pp.  3G-7). 
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all  went  the  baggage-bearers,  and  the  sumpter-boasts,  and  then 
a  vast  crowd  of  many  nations  mingled  together  without  any  in- 
tervals,^ amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  army.  After 
these  troops  an  empty  space  was  left,  to  separate  between  them 
and  the  king.  In  front  of  the  king  went  first  a  thousand  horse- 
men, picked  men  of  the  Persian  nation — then  spearmen  a  thou- 
sand, likewise  chosen  troops,  with  their  spear-heads  pointing  to- 
wards the  ground — next  ten  of  the  sacred  horses  called  Nis-sean, 
all  daintily  caparisoned.  (Now  these  horses  are  called  Nisjean, 
because  they  come  from  the  Nisnean  plain,  a  vast  flat  in  Media, 
producing  horses  of  unusual  size.^)  After  the  ten  sacred  horses 
came  the  holy  chariot  of  Jupiter,^  drawn  by  eight  milk-white 
steeds,  with  the  charioteer  on  foot  behind  them  holding  the 
reins  ;  for  no  mortal  is  ever  allowed  to  mount  into  the  car. 
Next  to  this  came  Xerxes  himself,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
Nisosan  horses,  with  his  charioteer,  Patiramphes,  the  son  of 
Otanes,  a  Persian,  standing  by  his  side.^ 

*  I  do  not  understand  Herodotus  to  mean  that  the  soldiers  of  the  different  na- 
tions were  mixed  together,  as  the  soldiers  from  different  provinces  in  the  French 
army  (Lurcher,  ad  loc),  but  only  that  the  contingents  of  the  various  nations  were 
not  separated  by  intervals,  but  marched  without  any  regular  order  in  a  single  body. 
It  is  plain  from  the  whole  narrative  (infra,  ch.  60-86,  210;  ix.  31),  that  in  the  Per- 
sian army,  as  in  the  Greek,  the  contingents  of  the  several  nations  formed  distinct 
and  separate  corps.  Compare  the  account  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  viii.  §  9 : 
WixvTfs  5f  ouToi  KOTtt  i b V i\ ,  iv  irXoiffio)  irK'npfi  aybpuituv  (Kaaroy  rh  fdyot 
inopevfTo);  and  see  also  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  11). 

"  The  Nisjean  breed  of  horses  continued  in  repute  down  to  the  times  of  Ammi- 
anus  Mareellinus  (xxiii.  6).  They  excelled  all  others  in  size  and  speed  (Strab. 
apicTToii  Ka\  neyiaTois ;  Suid.  ad  voc.  &ki<ttoi),  and  were  generally  the  property  of 
the  Persian  kings  or  nobles  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  situation  of  the  Nisjean  plain,  from  which  they  were  said  to  derive  their 
name,  is  uncertain.  According  to  Strabo,  some  placed  it  in  Armenia  (xii.  p.  763, 
769).  Others,  according  to  Suidas  (ad  voc.  Jiiaawy),  in  Persia.  The  general  con- 
sent, however,  of  the  best  writers  assigns  it  to  Media,  where  we  know  from  the 
Behistun  inscription,  that  there  was  a  district  Nistea  or  Nisaya  (Col.  I.  Par.  3,  §  11). 
As  Alexander  visited  it  on  his  way  from  Opis  to  Ecbatana  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  vii. 
13),  it  may  probably  have  been  the  tract  of  excellent  pasture  land  which  lies  be- 
tween Behistun  and  Khorram-Abad,  known  now  as  the  plains  of  Khawah  and 
Alistar.  (See  Col.  Rawlinson's  march  from  Zohab  to  Khuzistan,  in  the  Geographical 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  100.) 

'  The  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter  (Ormuzd)  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  train  of  Cyrus  (Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  12).  The  white  horses  had  golden 
yokes  and  were  adorned  with  garlands.  It  was  followed,  he  says,  by  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun  (Mithras),  and  by  another  chariot,  sacred  apparently  to  the  element  of  fire. 
Doe.s  this  mark  the  progress  in  corruption  of  the  Persian  religion  between  the  date 
of  Xerxes,  and  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mncmon,  with  the  customs  of  whose  time  Xeno- 
phon was  alone  acquainted  ? 

*  The  Persian  monarchs  fought  from  chariots  down  to  the  era  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  This  is  plain  from  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  ii.  11,  iii.  15)  and  other  writers 
(Q.  Curt.  IV.  i.  §  1  and  15,  §  2-t;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  34).  Herein  they  followed  the 
practice  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures  recently  excavated. 
The  chariot  used  seems  to  have  been  (like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  light 
and  small,  affording  barely  room  for  three   men   to  stand  in  it.      In  battle  and  in 
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41.  Thus  rode  forth  Xerxes  from  Sardis — but  he  was  accus- 
tomed every  now  and  then,  when  the  fancy  took  him,  to  alight 
from  his  chariot  and  travel  in  a  litter.  Immediately  behind  the 
king  there  followed  a  body  of  a  thousand  spearmen,  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  the  Persians,  holding  their  lances  in  the  usual 
manner  ' — then  came  a  thousand  Persian  horse,  picked  men — 
then  ten  thousand,  picked  also  after  the  rest,  and  serving  on 
foot.'  Of  these  last  one  thousand  carried  spears  with  golden 
pomegranates  at  their  lower  end  instead  of  spikes  ;  and  these  en- 
circled the  other  nine  thousand,  who  bore  on  their  spears  pome- 
granates of  silver.  The  spearmen  too  who  pointed  their  lances 
towards  the  ground,  had  golden  pomegranates  ;  and  the  thou- 
sand Persians  who  followed  close  after  Xerxes,  had  golden  apples.^ 
Behind  the  ten  thousand  footmen  came  a  body  of  Persian  cav- 
alry, likewise  ten  thousand;  after  which  there  was  again  a  void 


hunting,  the  king  and  his  charioteer  wore  the  only  occupants,  and  stood  side  by 
side;  on  occasions  of  state  there  was  a  third  person  in  tlie  car,  an  attendant  who 
bore  the  royal  parasol.  The  following  representation,  taken  from  Ker  Porter,  will 
furnish  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  chariots  of  the  Persian  kings. 


Toretan  Chariot  (from  PcrBcpoIls). 

•  That  is,  with  the  point  npwnrd. 

'  These  were  prohn!»ly  the   Immortals,  who  arc  spoken  of  in  ch.  83,  and  are 
there  said  to  have  Fervcd  on  foot. 

*  Sec  Athen.    Deipn.  xii.  p.  Mi,  B.     In  the  sculpturos  at  Persepolis,  the  spear- 
men, who  evidently  rcprescut  the  body-guard  of  the  king,  have  the  lower  extremity 


ec= 


of  their  apcars  ornamented  with  a  ball,  which  may  be  cither  an  opplo  or  a  pome- 
gr»D«tti.     Tlivy  bear  their  Dpcura  cruet. 
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space  for  as  much  as  two  furlongs  ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
army  followed  in  a  confused  crowd.. 

42.  The  march  of  the  army,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was  di- 
rected upon  the  river  Caicus  and  the  land  of  Mysia.  Beyond 
the  Caicus  the  road,  leaving  Mount  Cana  upon  the  left,  passed 
througli  the  Atarnean  plain,'  to  the  city  of  Carina.*  Quitting 
this,  the  troops  advanced  across  the  plain  of  Thebe,'  passing 
Adramyttium,'  and  Antandrus,''  the  Pelasgic  city  ;  then,  holding 
Mount  Ida  upon  the  left  hand,'  it  entered  the  Trojan  territory. 
On  this  march  the  Persians  suffered  some  loss  ;  for  as  they  bi- 

'  The  route  of  Xerxea  from  Sardis  to  the  Caicus  is  uncertain.  He  may  either 
have  descended  tlie  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  then  followed  the  coast  road  by  Cyme, 
Myrina,  Gryneum,  and  Ela^a ;  or  he  may  have  crossed  the  hill  by  lake  Gygaea,  and 
ontered  the  upper  valley  of  the  CaTcus,  where  moderns  reach  it  on  their  way  from 
Thyutira  (Ak-hi.t.iar)  to  Pergamos  {Bergma).  The  latter  is  the  shorter,  but  the  for- 
mer tlie  easier  route. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  Atarnean  plain,  vide  supra,  i.  160,  and  vi. 
28-9.  Tiie  geography  of  this  tract  is  still  very  partially  known,  liy  Mount  Cana, 
Herodotus  ap|)ears  to  mean  the  modern  Mount  Karada,  opposite  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Mytilcne.  The  army  would  naturally  leave  this  mountain  to  the  left 
bel'ore  entering  the  Atarnean  plain,  which  was  on  the  coast  near  Dekcli  Kieui.  In 
after  times  the  name  of  Cana  or  Canae  was  applied  to  a  much  larger  district  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  883). 

*  The  situation  of  Carina  can  only  bo  conjectured.  It  appears  from  this  passage 
to  have  lain  on  a  ridge  .separating  the  Atarnean  plain  from  that  of  Theb6.  This 
district  is  still  unexplored,  I  believe.  Carina  was  a  city  of  some  consequence  at  the 
time  of  the  Ionian  colonisation,  and  furnished  colonists  to  Ephesus  (Ephor.  ap.  Steph. 
Kyz.  ad  voc.  BeVvo).  After  ttie  time  of  Herodotus  it  disappears  from  history,  being 
only  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  then  as  a  place  that  had  ceased  to  exist  (H.  N.  v.  30). 

^  The  plain  of  Tliebe  was  so  culled  from  an  ancient  town  of  that  name  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  Kuiiis  of  this  town,  celebrated  as 
being  the  native  city  of  Andromache  (Hom.  II.  vi.  395;  xxii.  470),  remained  to  the 
time  of  Strabo(xiii.  p.  879).  The  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  city  of  Adrami/ti 
(.Vdramyttium)  now  stands,  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  42 ;  cf.  Liv.  xxxvii.  19 ;  Polyb.  xvi.  1),  and  was  in  ancient  times  a  constant  object 
of  contention,  first  between  the  Mysians  and  Lydiuns,  and  afterwards  between  them 
and  the  Greeks  (Strab.  I.  s.  c.). 

'  Adramyttium  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Adramytes,  or  Adramys,  son  of 
one  of  the  Lydiaa  kings  (cf  Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  sub.  voc.  'Mpaavrrt'iov,  and 
Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  G3).  It  was  given  to  the  ejected  Deliuns  by  Phariiaccs,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  1  ;  cf.  viii.  I08) ;  and  from  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  reckoned  a  Greek  city  (Scylax,  Poripl.  pp.  87,  88).  The  modern 
town  of  Adramyti,  which  retains  both  the  name  and  site,  boasts  but  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  (Fellows,  ut  supra). 

'  For  the  situation  of  Antandrus,  vide  supra,  v.  26.  The  march  of  Xenophon 
from  Troy  to  Pergamus  may  conveniently  be  compared  with  this  portion  of  the  route 
of  Xerxes  (^iVTfidev  (iropevuvTo  5ia  tijs  T^oioy,  Kal  vKfp&dyTft  Trji/ "IStj*-,  fWAi/ravSpov 
ifpiKvuvvTai  iTpooTov'  (Ira  icapa.  ddKaTTav  iropevnfjLevoi  TJjy  AuSi'ar,  fis  0^)3»>s  irfSioy. 
'EvTfidfi'  Si'  'ArpauuTTiou  Kal  KfpTov'iov  trap'  ^Arapvta  tis  KatKov  TrfSiov  iK^oyrft, 
nipyauou  KaraKauBivoviTi  rrjs  Mfaias.      Anab.  VM.  viii.  ^§  7,  8). 

"  The  true  Ida  must  have  been  left  considerably  to  the  right,  the  army  crossing 
the  ridge  which  extends  from  it  westward,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Baba.  Herodo- 
tus api)ears  to  have  given  the  n;ime  of  Ida  to  the  highlands  which  close  iu  the  valley 
of  the  Scamauder  on  the  left,  lying  west  and  south  of  BunarbashL  (See  the  Chart 
on  page  37.) 
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vouacked  during  tbe  night  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  burst  upon  them,  and  killed  no  small  number. 

43.  On  reaching  the  Scamander,  which  was  the  first  stream, 
of  all  that  they  had  crossed  since  they  left  Sardis,  whose  water 
failed  them  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  men  and 
cattle,"  Xerxes  ascended  into  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,i  since 
he  had  a  longing  to  behold  the  place.  When  he  had  seen  every- 
thing, and  inquired  into  all  particulars,  he  made  an  offering  of 
a  thousand  oxen  to  the  Trojan  Minerva,  while  the  Magians 
poured  libations  to  the  heroes  who  were  slain  at  Troy.*^  The 
night  after,  a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp  :  but  in  the  morning 
they  set  off  with  daylight,  and  skirting  on  the  left  hand  the 
towns  Khoeteum,  Ophryneum,  and  Dardanus  ^  (which  borders 
on  Abydos),  on  the  right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis,*  so  reached 
Abydos,^ 

44.  Arrived  here,  Xerxes  wished  to  look  upon  all  his  host  ; 
so,  as  there  was  a  throne  of  white  marble  upon  a  hill  near  the 

*  Though  the  Scamander  of  Herodotus  (the  modern  Menderc)  has  a  bed  from  200 
to  300  feet  broad,  yet  the  stream  in  the  dry  season  is  reduced  to  a  slender  brook 
not  more  than  three  feet  deep  (Gcograph.  Jour.  vol.  xii.  p.  34).  It  may  therefore 
easily  have  proved  insufficient  to  afford  good  water  for  the  entire  host.  See  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  37). 

'  By  the  "Pcrgamu.s  of  Priam"  is  to  be  understood  the  acropolis  of  New  Ilium, 
which  claimed,  and  was  believed  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  855).  Hither  Alexander  also  ascended,  and 
sacrificed  to  Minerva  (.^rrian.  Exp.  Alex.  i.  11  ;  Strab.  1.  s.  c).  The  ruins  near 
Kum-kieui,  6  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Kwn-kaleh,  or  the  lower  castle  of  tlie  Dar- 
danelles, mark  the  situation  of  New  Ilium.     (See  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  275.) 

The  question  of  the  situation  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  scarcely  comes  within  the 
province  of  a  commentator  on  Herodotus.  I  may  however  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  views  of  thgse  who  distinguish  between  Old  and  New  Ilium, 
and  place  the  former  at  Bunarbashi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  (See  the  accom- 
panying map.) 

*  These  acts  are  "  strange  if  true."  They  may  have  been  done  to  conciliate  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  defection  was  feared  (infra,  chs.  51,  52).  Or  they  may  have 
been  acts  of  worship,  of  whicti  the  Greeks  misunderstood,  or  misrepri'scnted,  the 
true  character.  The  Magi  would  be  as  little  likely  as  the  Achffimcuiau  Persians,  to 
sacrifice  to  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Troy  and  the  Trojan  Minerva. 

*  These  were  all  places  of  small  importance  on  or  near  the  coast.  Rhcoteum,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  7  miles  from  Sigcum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  859).  It  was  situated  near  the  barrow  of  Ajax,  which  is  still  a  marked  fea- 
ture on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Trojan  plain.  Col.  Leake  iuentilics  Khretenm  with 
the  ruins  {Palrd-h'astro)  near  Jt-O'helincs,  which  stand  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  strait  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  275)  ;  but  these  are  most  probably  the  remains  of 
f)|>hryiicum  (see  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  3'J),  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  bu- 
rial-place of  Hector  (Aristodem.  Thub.  Fr.  G.)  Rhd'teum  nuiy  have  occupied  the 
hill  inimediutely  opposite  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  where  there  are  traces  of  a  town.  Con- 
cerning the  site  of  Dardauus,  vide  supra,  v.  117. 

*  Kiiprn,  v.  122. 

*  The  rcinainH  of  Abydos  lie  a  Uttlc  north  of  the  upper  castle  of  the  Dardanelles 
lSullaniefi-J{(ile»iii),  between  the  fort  and  the  extremiiy  of  the  promontory  facing 
H«'Hto.s.  Tlwy  are  ho  slight  that  Sir  C.  Fellows  passed  them  once  without  perceiving 
them  (Asia  Minor,  p.  HO). 
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city,'  which  they  of  Abydos  had  prepared  beforehand,  by  tlie 
king's  biddinpr,  for  his  especial  use,  Xerxes  took  his  seat  on  it, 
and,  gazing  thence  upon  the  shore  below,  beheld  at  one  view  a]l 
his  land  forces  and  all  his  ships.  Wliile  thus  employed,  he 
felt  a  desire  to  behold  a  sailing-match  among  his  ships,  which 
accordingly  took  place,  and  was  won  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon, 
much  to  the  joy  of  Xerxes,  who  was  delighted  alike  with  the 
race  and  with  his  army. 

45.  And  now,  as  he  looked  and  saw  the  whole  Hellespont 
covered  with  the  vessels  of  his  fleet,  and  all  the  shore  and 
every  plain  about  Abydos  as  full  as  could  be  of  men,  Xerxes 
congratulated  himself  on  his  good  fortune  ;  but  after  a  little 
while,  he  wept. 

46.  Then  Artabanus,  the  king's  uncle  (the  same  who  at 
the  first  so  freely  spake  his  mind  to  the  king,  and  advised  him 
not  to  lead  his  army  against  Greece),  when  he  heard  that  Xerxes 
was  in  tears,  went  to  him,  and  said — 

"  How  different,  sire,  is  what  thou  art  now  doing,  from  what 
thou  didst  a  little  while  ago  !  Then  thou  didst  congratulate 
thyself,  and  now,  behold  !  thou  weepest." 

"  There  came  upon  me,"  replied  he,  "  a  sudden  pity,  when 
I  thought  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  and  considered  that  of 
all  this  host,  so  numerous  as  it  is,  not  one  will  be  alive  when  a 
hundred  years  are  gone  by." 

"  And  yet  there  are  sadder  things  in  life  than  that,"  returned 
the  other.  "  Short  as  our  time  is,  there  is  no  man,  whether  it 
be  here  among  this  multitude  or  elsewhere,  who  is  so  happy,  as 
not  to  have  felt  the  wish — I  will  not  say  once,  but  full  many  a 
time — that  he  were  dead  rather  than  alive.  Calamities  fall 
upon  us,  sicknesses  vex  and  harass  us,  and  make  life,  short  though 
it  be,  to  appear  long.  So  death,  through  the  wretchedness  of 
our  life,  is  a  most  sweet  refuge  to  our  race  :  and  God,  who  gives 
us  tlie  tastes  that  we  enjoy  of  pleasant  times,  is  seen,  in  his  very 
gift,  to  be  envious." 

47.  "  True,"  said  Xerxes  ;  "  human  life  is  even  such  as  thou 
hast  painted  it,  0  Artabanus.  But  for  this  very  reason  let  ub 
turn  our  thouglits  from  it,  and  not  dwell  on  what  is  so  sad, 
when  pleasant  things  are  in  liand.     Tell  me  rather,  if  the  vision 

•  It  may  be  (|UC8tlonod  wltctl.or  by  "  wpntltSpri  Xidov  XtvKov"  a  tlirone  is  intend- 
ed, nn<rnol  rather  an  eUvatcd plaf/t/rm  wlierooii  tlic  liiiij^'s  tlnone,  wliicli  lie  carried 
with  him  (infra,  viii.  90),  waH  to  be  placed.  Siieli  iirliliciui  pliitforins  iirc  found  in 
the  AMiyrian  Hculptiires  (Layjird's  Nineveh  and  liiibylon,  p.  150).  Thrones  of  wtiile 
luurbic  were  not,  however,  unkuowu  to  tlie  Greeks.  (Sec  Walpole's  Turkey,  vol.  i. 
p.  310.) 
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which  we  saw  had  not  appeared  so  plainly  to  thyself,  wouldst 
thou  have  been  still  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  dissuade  me  from  warring  against  Greece,  or  wouldst 
thou  at  this  time  think  differently  ?  Come  now,  tell  me  this 
honestly." 

"  0  King,*'  replied  the  otlier,  "  may  the  dream  which  hath 
appeared  to  us  have  such  issue  as  we  both  desire  !  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  still  full  of  fear,  and  have  scarcely  power  to  control 
myself,  when  I  consider  all  our  dangers,  and  especially  when  I 
see  that  the  two  things  which  are  of  most  consequence  are 
alike  opposed  to  thee." 

48.  '"'  Thou  strange  man,*'  said  Xerxes  in  reply — "  what,  I 
pray  thee,  are  the  two  things  thou  speakest  of  ?  Does  my 
land  army  seem  to  thee  too  small  in  number,  and  will  the  Greeks, 
thinkest  thou,  bring  into  the  field  a  more  numerous  host  ?  Or 
is  it  our  fleet  which  thou  deemest  weaker  than  theirs  ?  Or  art 
thou  fearful  on  both  accounts  ?  If  in  thy  judgment  we  fall 
short  in  either  respect,  it  were  easy  to  bring  together  with  all 
speed  anotlier  armament." 

49.  "  0  king,"  said  Artabanus,  "  it  is  not  ])ossible  that  a 
man  of  understanding  should  find  fault  with  the  size  of  thy 
army  or  the  number  of  thy  ships.  The  more  thou  addest  to 
these,  the  more  hostile  will  those  two  things,  where(»f  I  spake, 
become.  Those  two  things  are  the  land  and  the  sea.  In  all 
the  wide  sea  there  is  not,  I  imagine,  anywhere  a  harbour  large 
enough  to  receive  thy  vessels  in  case  a  storm  arise,  and  afford 
them  a  sure  protection.  And  yet  thou  wilt  want,  not  one  such 
harbour  only,  but  many  in  succession,  along  the  entire  coasl 
by  which  thou  art  about  to  make  thy  advance.  In  default 
then  of  such  harbours,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  chances 
rule  men,  and  not  men  chances.  Such  is  the  first  of  the  two 
dangers,  and  now  I  will  speak  to  thee  of  the  second.  The  land 
will  also  be  thine  enemy  ;  for  if  no  one  resists  thy  advance,  as 
thou  proceedest  further  and  further,  insensibly  allured  onwards 
(for  who  is  ever  sated  with  success  ?),  thou  wilt  find  it  more  and 
more  hostile.  I  mean  this,  that,  should  notliing  else  withstand 
thee,  yet  the  mere  distance,  becoming  greater  as  time  goes 
on,  will  at  last  produce  a  fomine.  Methinks  it  is  best  for 
men,  when  they  take  counsel,  to  be  timorous,  and  imagine  all 
possible  calamities,  but  when  the  time  for  action  comes,  then 
to  deal  boldly." 

50.  Whereto  Xerxes  answered — "There  is  reason,  0 
Artabanus,  in  everything  which  thou  hast  said ;  but  I  pray  thee, 
fear  not  all  things  alike,  nor  count  up  every  risk.      For  if  in 
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eacbi  matter  that  comes  before  us  thou  wilt  look  to  all  possible 
chances,  never  wilt  thou  acliieve  anything.  Far  better  is  it  to 
have  a  stout  heart  always,  and  suffer  one's  share  of  evils,  than 
to  be  ever  fearing  what  may  happen,  and  never  incur  a  mis- 
chance. Moreover,  if  thou  wilt  oppose  whatever  is  said  by 
others,  without  thyself  showing  us  the  sure  course  which  we 
ought  to  take,  thou  art  as  likely  to  lead  us  into  failure  as  they 
who  advise  differently ;  for  thou  art  but  on  a  par  with  them. 
And  as  for  that  sure  course,  how  canst  thou  show  it  us  when 
thou  art  but  a  man  .?  I  do  not  believe  thou  canst.  Success 
for  the  nxosj;  j)art  attends  those  who  act  boldly,  not  those  who 
weigh  everything,  and  are  slack  to  venture^  Thou  seest  to  how 
great  a  height  the  power  of  Persia  has  now  reached — never 
would  it  have  grown  to  this  point  if  they  who  sate  upon  the 
throne  before  me  had  been  like-minded  with  thee,  or  even, 
though  not  like-minded,  had  listened  to  councillors  of  such  a 
spirit.  'Twas  by  brave  ventures  that  they  extended  their  sway  ; 
for  great  empires  can  only  be  conquered  by  great  risks.  We 
follow  then  the  example  of  our  fathers  in  making  this  march, 
and  we  set  forward  at  the  best  season  of  the  year  ;  and  when 
we  have  brought  Europe  under  us,  we  shall  return,  without 
suffering  from  want  or  experiencing  any  other  calamity.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  carry  vast  stores  of  provisions  with 
us,  on  tlie  other  we  shall  have  the  grain  of  all  the  countries  and 
nations  that  we  attack  ;  since  our  march  is  not  directed  against 
a  pastoral  people,  but  against  men  who  are  tillers  of  the 
ground." 

51.  Then  said  Artabanus — "  If,  sire,  thou  art  determined 
that  we  shall  not  fear  anything,  at  least  hearken  to  a  counsel 
which  I  wish  to  offer  ;  for  when  the  matters  in  hand  are  so 
many,  one  cannot  but  have  much  to  say.  Thou  knowest  that 
Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses  reduced  and  made  tributary  to  the 
Persians  all  the  race  of  the  lonians,  except  only  those  of  Attica.^ 
Now  my  advice  is,  that  thou  on  no  account  lead  ibrtli  these 
men  against  their  fathers  ; '  since  we  are  well  able  to  overcome 
them  without  such  aid.  Tlieir  choice,  if  wo  take  them  with  us 
to  the  war,  lies  between  showing  themselves  the  most  wickoJ  of 
men  by  helping  to  enslave  their  fatherland,  or  the  most  right- 
eous by  joining  in  the  struggle  to  keep  it  free.  If  then  they 
choose  the  side  of  injustice,  they  will  do  us  but  scant  good  ; 
while  if  they  determine  to  act  justly,  they   nuiy  greatly  injure 

'  TliU,  of  coiirHo,  wnK  not  triio ;  l)ut  tlio  rcrsiiins  niiRlit  not  iinimturully  be  8U[>. 
DOMid  i;;iioruiit  ofitll  tlio  loiiiiiiiH  of  Hitr()|H>,  except  llie  .Vilniiiaiis. 

*  Vidu  iiiira,  viii.  22,  where  Thcinialucluii  inukca  use  of  tliu  muiie  argument. 
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our  host.  Lay  thou  to  heart  the  old  proverh,  which  says  truly, 
'  The  beginning  and  end  of  a  matter  are  not  always  seen  at 
once.'" 

52.  '*  Artabanus,"  answered  Xerxes,  "  there  is  nothing  in 
all  that  thon  hast  said  wherein  thou  art  so  wholly  wrong  as  in 
this,  that  thou  suspectest  the  faith  of  the  lonians.  Have  they 
not  given  us  the  surest  proof  of  their  attachment, — a  proof 
which  thou  didst  thyself  witness,  and  likewise  all  those  who 
fought  with  Darius  against  the  Scythians  ?  When  it  lay 
wholly  with  them  to  save  or  to  destroy  the  entire  Persian  army, 
they  dealt  by  us  honourably  and  with  good  faith,  and  did  us  no 
hurt  at  all.  Besides,  they  will  leave  behind  them  in  our  coun- 
try their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  properties — can  it  then 
be  conceived  that  they  will  attempt  rebellion  ?  Have  no  fear, 
therefore,  on  this  score  ;  but  keep  a  brave  heart  and  uphold  my 
house  and  empire.  To  thee,  and  thee  only,  do  I  intrust  my 
sovereignty." 

53.  After  Xer.xes  had  thus  spoken,  and  had  sent  Artabanus 
away  to  return  to  Susa,  he  summoned  before  him  all  the  Per- 
sians of  most  repute,  and  when  they  appeared,  addressed  them 
in  these  words  : — 

"  Persians,  I  have  brought  you  together  because  I  wished  to 
exhort  you  to  behave  bravely,  and  not  to  sully  with  disgrace  the 
former  achievements  of  the  Persian  people,  which  are  very  great 
and  famous.  Ratlier  let  us,  one  and  all,  singly  and  jointly, 
exert  ourselves  to  the  uttermost  ;  for  the  matter  wherein  we 
arc  engaged  concerns  the  common  weal.  Strain  every  nerve, 
then,  I  bjiicech  you,  in  this  war.  Brave  warriors  are  the  men 
we  march  against,  if  report  says  true  ;  and  such  that,  if  we 
conquer  them,  there  is  not  a  })eople  in  all  the  wurld  which  will 
venture  thereafter  to  withstand  our  arms.  And  now  let  us  offer 
prayers  to  the  gods '  who  watch  over  the  welfare  of  Persia,  and 
then  cross  the  channel." 

54.  All  that  day  the  preparations  for  the  passage  continued  ; 
and  on  the  morrow  they  burnt  all  kinds  of  spices  upon  the 
bridges,  and  strewed  the  way  with  myrtle-boughs,  while  they 
waited  anxiously  for  the  sun,  wliich  they  hoped  to  see  as  he 
rose.     And  now  the  sun  appeared ;  and  Xerxes  took  a  golden 

"  Ormuzd  is  spoken  of  throughout  tlie  inscriptions  as  "  the  chief  of  the  gods" 
(mo(M,-ita  Btiffdtian),  or  "'the  yreai  god"  {Batj^  vazark:i) ;  and  the  "oilier  gods" 
{anii/d  bagSLi)  are  often  associated  witli  liim.  Tiie  represeiitatioa  of  Herodotus  ig 
tliert'lore  so  far  correct;  but  it  is  questionable  whetlier  tlie  Persians  had  the  notion 
ascribed  to  tlieni  in  litis  place,  of  a  special  superintendoiice  of  ditterent  countries  by 
distinct  de.ties.  Gods  whose  business  it  is  to  guard  the  king's  house  {yithlya  bagdba] 
are  mentioned,  but  national  deities  are  nowhere  indicated. 
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goblet  and  poured  from  it  a  libation  into  tbe  sea,  praying  the 
\Yhile  with  his  face  turned  to  the  sun/  "  that  no  misfortune 
might  befall  him  such  as  to  hinder  his  conquest  of  Europe,  until 
he  had  penetrated  to  its  uttermost  boundaries/'  After  he  had 
prayed,  he  cast  the  golden  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  and  with  it 
a  golden  bowl,  and  a  Persian  sword  of  the  kind  which  they  call 
acmaces.^  I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  it  was  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  sun-god  that  he  threw  these  things  into  the  deep,  or 
whether  he  repented  of  having  scourged  the  Hellespont,  and 
thought  by  his  gifts  to  make  amends  to  the  sea  for  what  he  had 
done. 

55.  When,    however,    his   offerings   were   made,    the  army 

'  No  indication  of  the  worship  of  Mithra  has  yet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Xerxes, — none  indeed  until  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  that  monarch.  The  records,  however,  of  the  intervening  period,  are  ahnost  a 
blank ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  not  improbable  that,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
tlie  cultux  was  fully  established.  A  reverential  regard  for  Mitln-a  seems  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  religion  brought  by  the  Arians  from  their  primitive  countrv.  (See 
vol.  i.  Essay  v.  p.  342.) 

'  The  Persian  acinaces  was  a  short  sword,  not  a  scymitar.  It  was  straight,  not 
curved,  as  Josephus  expressly  declares  (Ant.  Jud.  xx.  7,  §  10).  Representations  of 
it  abound  in  the  Persepolitan  and  other  sculptures.  It  is  seen  hanging  in  its  sheath, 
at  the  wearer's  right  side  (Amm.  Marc.  xvli.  4),  in  the  figures  of  attendants,  wliile 
in  those  supposed  to  represent  Mithra  (see  the  wood-cut  below.  No.  II.,  and  com- 
pare F.  Lajard's  Culte  de  Mithras,  a  magnificent  work!),  it  appears  out  of  its  scab- 
bard.    A  similar  pouiard  is  worn  commonly  by  the  Persians  of  the  present  dar. 


No.  I. 


No.  II. 
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began  to  cross  ;  and  the  foot-soldiers,  with  the  horsemen,  passed 
over  by  one  of  the  bridges — that  (namely)  which  lay  towards 
the  Euxine — while  the  sumpter-beasts  and  the  camp-followers 
passed  by  the  other,  which  looked  on  the^gean.  Foremost 
went  the  Ten  Thousand  Persians,  all  wearing  garlands  upon 
their  heads  ;  and  after  them  a  mixed  multitude  of  many  nations. 
These  crossed  upon  the  first  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  horsemen  began  the  passage  ;  and  with 
them  went  the  soldiers  who  carried  their  spears  with  the  point 
downwards,  garlanded  like  the  Ten  Thousand  ; — then  came  the 
sacred  horses  and  the  sacred  chariot  ;  next  Xerxes  with  his 
lancers  and  the  thousand  horse  ;  then  the  rest  of  the  army.  At 
the  same  time  the  ships  sailed  over  to  the  opposite  shore. 
According,  however,  to  another  account  which  I  have  heard,  the 
king  crossed  the  last. 

56.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  reached  the  European  side,  he 
stood  to  contemplate  liis  army  as  they  crossed  under  the  lash.^ 
And  the  crossing  continued  during  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
without  rest  or  pause.  'Tis  said  that  here,  after  Xerxes  had 
made  the  passage,  a  Hellespontian  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  0  Jove,  dost  thou,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Persian  man, 
and  with  the  name  of  Xerxes  instead  of  thine  own,  lead  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  to  the  destruction  of  Greece  ?  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  for  thee  to  destroy  it  without  their  aid  !  " 

57.  When  the  whole  army  had  crossed,  and  the  troops  were 
now  upon  their  march,  a  strange  prodigy  appeared  to  them, 
whereof  the  king  made  no  account,  though  its  meaning  was  not 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Now  the  prodigy  was  this  : — a  mare 
brought  forth  a  hare.  Hereby  it  was  shown  plainly  enough, 
that  Xerxes  would  lead  forth  his  host  against  Greece  with 
mighty  pomp  and  splendour,  but  in  order  to  reach  again  the  spot 
from  which  he  set  out,  would  have  to  run  for  his  life.  There 
had  also  been  another  portent,  while  Xerxes  was  still  at  Sardis 
— a  mule  dropped  a  foal,  neither  male  nor  female  ;  *  but  this 
likewise  was  disregarded. 

58.  So  Xerxes,  despising  the  omens,  marched  forwards  ;  and 
his  land  army  accompanied  him.  But  the  fleet  held  an  oppo- 
site course,  and,  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hellesj)ont,  made 

^  Supra,  ch.  22,  note '. 

*"  Mulus  milium  peperit  genitalia  habcntem  turn  maris  tum  feminae;  superiora 
autem  nuisculina  erant."  The  credulity  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  portents  is 
trertaiiily  groat.  He  relates  tiicse  wiiliout  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  reality.  His 
liiiowledge  of  the  wonderful  things  tliat  do  occur,  and  his  belief  in  the  frequent 
active  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  iu  the  afluirs  of  men,  are  the  cause  of  his 
ready  faith. 
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its  way  along  the  shore.  Thus  the  fleet  proceeded  westward, 
making  for  Cape  Sarpedon,^  where  the  orders  were  that  it 
should  await  the  coming  up  of  the  troops  ;  hut  the  land  army- 
marched  eastward  along  the  Chersonese,  leaving  on  the  right  the 
tomb  of  Helle,*  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  on  the  left  the 
city  of  Cardia.  Having  passed  through  the  town  which  is  called 
Agora,''  they  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas,  and  thence 
crossed  the  river  Melas,  whence  the  gulf  takes  its  name,®  the 
waters  of  which  they  found  too  scanty  to  supply  the  host.  From 
this  point  their  march  was  to  the  west  ;  and  after  passing 
iEnos.'  an  ^olian  settlement,  and  likewise  lake  Stentoris,'  they 
came  to  Doriscus.''^ 

59.  The  name  Doriscus  is  given  to  a  beach  and  a  vast  plain 
upon  the  coast  of  Thrace,  through  the  middle  of  which  flows 
the  strong  stream  of  the  Hebrus.  Here  is  the  royal  fort 
which  is  likewise  called  Doriscus,  where  Darius  had  maintained 
a  Persian  garrison  ever  since  the  time  when  he  attacked  the 
Scythians.  This  place  seemed  to  Xerxes  a  convenient  spot 
for  reviewing  and  numbering  his  soldiers  ;  which  things  ac- 
cordingly he  proceeded  to  do.  The  sea-captains,  who  had 
brought  the  fleet  to  Doriscus,  were  ordered  to  take  the  vessels 
to  the  beach  adjoining,  where  Sale  stands,  a  city  of  the  Samo- 

•  This  passage  alone  sufficiently  determines  the  position  of  Cape  Sarpedon.  The 
point  where  tlie  fleet  and  army  would  naturally  reunite,  and  the  only  important  pro- 
montory between  the  Hellespont  and  Doriscus,  is  tlio  modern  Cape  Gtanea.  The 
Sciioliast  on  Apollonius  Rhodiiis  (i.  92'2)  indicates  this  site. 

•  The  more  jjeneral  tradition  was,  that  llell6  fell  into  the  sea  to  which  she  gave 
her  name  (Apollod.  i.  ix.  jJS);  but  according  to  some,  slie  arrived  in  the  Cher- 
Eoncse,  and  died  there ; — Hellanicus  (Fr.  8b)  says  at  Pactya.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  tomb  siiown  as  hers  was  near  this  city,  which  was  on  the  east  coast,  and  so 
to  the  riglit  of  the  army. 

'  This  place  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  6S)  as  lying  between  Pactya  and 
Cardia;  and  l»y  Demosthenes  ns  marking,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  boundary  of 
tlie  Chersonei-e  to  the  north  (de  Jialones.  §  -10,  j).  OH).  Apiiarenlly,  therefore,  it 
occupied  tlie  site  of  Lysimaehia,  which  became  H(\aniiliuiu  (I*tol.  Geogr.  iii.  11), 
and  is  now  HexamiU  (vide  supra,  vi.  a;J,  note  '). 

•  Supra,  vi.  41,  note  '. 

•yKiios  retains  its  name  almost  unchanged  in  the  modern  ^no?  (lat.  40°  45', 
long.  26°  4).  It  wa.s  a  place  of  con.siderablc  strength  (Liv.  xxx.  16).  According 
to  ytephcn  (ud  voc.)  it  was  once  called  A|).synihus,  and  was  a  colony  from  Cuma. 
Kphorus  however  as.serted  tint  the  first  settlement  was  made  from  Alopeeonnesns 
in  the  (/'herwotiese,  coloni.st.s  being  afterwards  added  from  Cunui  and  Miiylene  (Fr. 
76).  The  ancient  name  of -lOnos  was  I'oltyobria  (Strab.  vii.  p.  4()2;  Steph.  Mv/,.  sub 
voc),  from  which  arose  the  storicH  of  King  Pollys  (Apollod.  ii.  v,  §  <J  ;  Plutarch, 
AiK)plilheg.  ii.  p.  174,  C  ). 

'  Pliny  Heonm  to  have  read  AiutVa  for  Kltxvy\v  in  this  p:issnge — at  least  bespeaks 
«>f  a  "/t<triui  Sientoris"  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ilebrus  and  yKnos  (II.  N.  iv.  11); 
but  Ilurudotiirt  nppearii  to  intend  the  vuHt  lake  or  m.irsh  on  the  lefi.  bank  of  the 
llebriiM  (.Uaritia),  near  its  mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Uii«  (liNirict.     .S<»  Iviepf-rt  rightly  judges  (Kurto  vun  Hellas,  Hlatt.  v.). 

"  Supru,  V.  'J8,  nolo  '. 
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thracians,  and  Zone,  another  city.^  The  beach  extends  to 
Serrheum,^  the  well-known  promontory  ;  the  whole  district  in 
former  times  was  inhabited  by  the  Ciconians.^  Here  then  the 
captains  were  to  bring  their  ships,  and  to  haul  them  ashore  for 
refitting,  while  Xerxes  at  Doriscus  was  employed  in  numbering 
the  soldiers. 

60.  What  the  exact  number  of  the  troops  of  each  nation 
was  I  cannot  say  with  certainty — for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
one — but  the  whole  land  army  together  was  found  to  amount  to 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  The  manner  in  which 
the  numbering  took  place  was  the  following.  A  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  brought  to  a  certain  place,  and  the  men 
were  made  to  stand  as  close  together  as  possible  ;  after  which  a 
circle  was  drawn  around  them,  and  the  men  were  let  go  :  then 
where  the  circle  had  been,  a  fence  was  built  about  the  heiglit  of 
a  man's  middle  ;  and  the  enclosure  was  filled  continually  with 
fresh  troops,  till  the  whole  army  had  in  this  way  been  num- 
bered. When  the  numbering  was  over,  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  according  to  their  several  nations. 

61.  Now  these  were  the  nations  that  took  part  in  this  expe- 
dition."    The   Persians,  who  wore  on  their  heads  the  soft  hat 

'  Zone  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers,  from  Hecatieus  downwarda 
(Ileeat.  Fr.  132;  Sc>l.  Teripl.  p.  (55;  Plin.  II.  N.  1,  8.  c. ;  Tonip.  Mela.  ii.  2;  Ai)oll. 
l\hod.  i.  2'.));  but  the  name  of  Sale  is  not  found  elsewliere.  This  latter  city  had  pro- 
bably perished  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Zone  was  not  a  place  of  any  conse- 
quence, but  it  acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  tradition  which  made  it  the  scene 
of  the  famous  miracle  of  Orpheus  (see  ApoUonius  and  Mela,  1.  s.  c.  ;  compare  also 
the  Scholiast  on  Nicander,  p.  23). 

*  Serrh4um  is  undoubtedly  Cape  Makri.  It  lay  cast  of  Mesambria,  as  is  apparent 
both  from  the  present  passage  and  from  another  fuithor  on  (infra,  ch.  1U8).  Pliny 
(II.  N.  iv.  11),  and  Appian  (de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  p.  C48)  gave  the  name  of  Serrhoum  to 
the  mountain,  which  causes  the  coast  to  project  at  this  point;  and  Livy  (xxxi.  Ki) 
applies  it  to  a  fortified  post  built  here  to  command  the  coast-road.  This  last  is  the 
'2.(pf)f'iou  Tt'ixos  of  Stephen  (sub  voc.  'S.^ppflov). 

^  The  Ciconians  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Thracian  tribes. 
Homer  represents  them  as  inhabiting  the  same  tract  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
(Odys.  ix.  ;>9-5it).  According  to  Herodotus,  when  Xerxes  made  his  expedition, 
they  were  still  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  country  near  this  coast  (infra,  chs.  1U8 
and  111)).  At  one  time  their  limits  seem  to  have  extended  eastward  even  beyond 
the  Hebrus  (see  Plin.  il.  N.  iv.  11,  "OsHebri;  portus  Stentoris;  Oppidum  Jinos 
.  .  .  Ciconuin  quondam  regio ;"  and  compare  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  520-3).  After  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  they  disappear  from  history. 

"  Many  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  arc  represented  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures; 
and  as  some  of  them  were  doubtless  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  their  armature  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (see  pp.  48-9,  and  com- 
pare vol.  ii.  p.  199).  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  amentum  (a7«u\r;),  or  thong  for 
throwing  the  spear,  in  any  of  those  subjects;  though  there  is  a  kind  of  thong  which 
fitted  into  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  tishing-spears  of  the  Egyptians;  but  the  amen- 
tum passed  round  the  shaft  about  half  way  down,  and  was  sometimes  left  on  it. 
when  thrown;  as  when  Philopcemen  was  wounded  by  a  javelin  that  passed  through 
both  his  thighs. 
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called  the  tiara/  and  about  their  bodies,  tunics  with  sleeves,  of 
divers  colours,  having  iron  scales  upon  them  like  the  scales  of  a 
fish.*  Their  legs  were  protected  by  trousers  ;  and  they  bore 
wicker  shields  for  bucklers  ;  their  quivers  hanging  at  their 
backs,®  and  their  arms  being  a  short  spear,  a  bow  of  uncommon 
size,  and  arrows  of  reed.  They  had  likewise  daggers  suspended 
from  their  girdles  along  their  right  thighs.  Otanes,  the  father 
of  Xerxes'  wife,  Amestris,*  was  their  leader.  This  people  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Cephe- 
nians  ;  but  they  called  themselves,  and  were  called  by  their 

Tliose  in  No.  I.  are — 1.  The  Shairetana;  2.  the  Tokari ;  3.  the  Sh  .  .  .  . ;  4.  the 
Rebo. 

In  No.  II.  are — 5.  a  man  of  Fount;  G.  Chiefs  of  Shari;  7.  the  Rot-u-no,  and  one 
of  their  women. 

In  No.  III. — 1.  a  man  of  Kufa ;  2.  to  5.  some  of  the  Khita  (Hittites?). 

In  No.  IV.  :ire — 5.  a  man  of  Asinaor  (Saniariii?) ;  G.  of  Leniiin  (Lebanon?); 
7.  of  Kanana  or  Kanaan  (Canaan);  8,  9,  Blacks  of  Dar-sus  and  Dar-Ao? ;  and  10,  11. 
Chiefs  of  Cti.^h  (Etliiopia).— [G.  W.] 

'  Tlie  hat  or  cap  here  described,  and  called  by  Herodotus  indifferently  Kvp^aaia 
(v.  49)  and  ndpa,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  plain  "  round-topped  cap,  project- 
ing at  the  top  a  little  over  the  brows,"  whicli  is  the  ordinary  head-dress  of  those  who 
wear  the  Persian  co.'itume  in  the  sculptures  of  Pcrscpolis.  A  representation  has 
been  already  given  (vol.  i.  p.  2l;5).  In  other  respects  the  description  of  Herodotus 
does  not  sliow  any  great  correspondence  with  the  Persepolitan  representations. 
The  weapons  indeed  are  the  same.  The  spear,  the  bow,  the  quiver  pendant  at  the 
back,  and  the  dagger  iianging  from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side,  are  all  found.  The 
spenrs  however  are  not  remarkably  short,  being  little  less  than  the  length  of  the 
Greek,  t.  e.  about  seven  feet;  nor  arc  the  bows  long,  but  what  we  should  call  very 
short,  namely,  about  three  feet.  Coats  of  scale  armour,  common  in  the  Assyrian 
ccidptures,  are  nowhere  found.  Trousers  are  worn,  but  no  shield  resembling  our 
author's  description  of  the  ytp^oy  (infra,  ix.  62).  The  only  shield  found  is  very 
like  the  Bd-otian.  Herodotus  probably  describes  the  Persian  costume  of  his  own 
day,  as  does  Xenophon  that  of  his  (Cyrop.  vii.  i.  §  2 ;  compare  Anab.  i.  viii.  §  6). 
The  subjoined  figures,  which  are  Persepolitan,  will  illustrate  this  note. 


Comporo  infra,  ix.  22. 

fiof  Schwrighnj user's  Lex.  Herod,  sub  voc.  un-fj. 
'  (Itcsiis  HiivH  (Kxc.  Peru.  {5  2n)  ihiit  Amesiris  wa'<  the  daughter  of  Onoplias,  or 
Annphi'H,  wlm  wuh  the  son   of  Otanes  the  conspirator  (infni,  cli.  (i2).     Ho  liowevev 
nsm.'s  the  cfMiMpirittor  Oiiophus  (g  14),  BO  thai  ho  really  agrees  witii  Herodotus  in 
evcryihing  except  the  namo. 
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neighbours,  Artaeans.*^  It  was  not  till  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jove 
and  Danae,  visited  Cepheus  the  son  of  Belus,  and,  marrying  his 
daughter  Andromeda,  had  by  her  a  son  called  Perses  (whom  he 
left  behind  him  in  the  country  because  Cepheus  had  no  male 
offspring),  that  the  nation  took  from  this  Perses  the  name  of 
Persians.' 

62.  The  Medes  had  exactly  the  same  equipment  as  the 
Persians  ;  and  indeed  the  dress  common  to  both  is  not  so  much 
Persian  as  Median.*  They  had  for  commander  Tigranes,  of  the 
race  of  the  Acha^menids.  These  Medes  were  called  anciently 
by  all  the  people  Arians  ;^  but  when  Medea,  the  Colchian,  came 
to  them  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name.  Such  is  the 
account  which  they  themselves  give.^ 

The  Cissians  were  equipped  in  the  Persian  fashion, 
except  in   one    respect  : — they   wore   on  their   heads,  instead 


'  Stephen  of  Byzantium  gives  several  accounts  of  tliis  woni.  Artae,  he  says, 
was,  accordiiif;  to  licllariicus,  the  name  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Persians, 
who  were  called  Artaians  on  that  account — an  explanation  which  leaves  the  real 
origin  and  import  of  the  term  untouched  (cf.  Steph.  liyz.  sub  voc.  'ApraTa).  Again, 
he  t^ays,  the  Persians  called  "  men"  in  old  times  Artcei,  as  the  Greeks  called  them 
"heroes,"  where  Artcei  seems  confounded  whliArii.  Finally  he  connects  the  prefix 
apra  in  Artaxerxes,  Artabazus,  &c.,  with  Artaean,  which  would  give  the  meaning  of 
"groat "  (see  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.t2,  ad  voc.  Art.«us.)  Lassen  agrees  with  this, 
(Keilinscril'ten,  p.  1G2).  Perhaps  the  most  probable  account  that  can  be  given  of 
the  name  "  Arta;ans"is  the  following.  It  stands  for  the  A/arti  of  the  Scythic  tab- 
lets, which  is  not  an  Arian  name  at  all,  but  the  old  Scythic  title  for  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Siisiuna,  and  (probably)  of  Persia  Proper — which  appears  in  later  times 
imder  the  forms  of  Iberi,  perhaps  of  Albanians,  and  again  of  Avars  or  Abars — all 
Turunian  races.  (See  As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  part  i.  p.  4 ;  and  part  ii.  pp.  234-6.) 
The  Persians  were  thus  Artieans  only  in  the  same  sense  that-we  are  Britons ;  the 
title  was  first  ethnic;  then  territorial,  as  llellanicus  said;  it  belonged  really  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  in  question  before  the  Persians  invaded  it. 

'  Vide  infra,  ch.  150.  I  can  discern  no  ray  of  truth  in  the  fables  respecting 
Perseus.  Belus,  king  of  Egyyt  (!),  Cepheus  his  son,  king  of  Ethiopia  (I),  and  Perses, 
the  grandson  of  the  hitter,  who  proceeds  from  Ethiopia  to  Persia,  and  there  becomes 
the  progenitor  of  the  Persian  kings  (!),  contradict  all  that  is  known  of  these  coun- 
tries, either  historically  or  ethnologically  (see  Apollod.  ii.  i.  §  4  ;  and  iv.  §  3  ;  com- 
pare above,  vi.  54,  note  * ;  and  see  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note '  on  Book  ii. 
ch.  91). 

*  Compare  Book  i.  ch.  135,  where  the  adoption  by  the  Persians  of  the  ordinary 
Median  costume  is  mentioned.  It  appears  by  this  passage  that  they  likewise  adopt- 
ed their  niiUtary  equipment. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  iii.  §  1. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  Oriental  nations  in  the  time  of  ITcrodotus  were  not  unwil- 
ling  to  claim  a  connexion  with  the  flourishing  and  powerful  Greek  people,  with 
whom  they  had  recently  made  acquaintance.  The  Egyptians  accepted  the  story  of 
I)anaus(ii.  91),  and  maintained  that  they  conferred  favours  on  Menelaus  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  (ii.  118-9).  The  Persians  declared  they  got  their  name  from  Per- 
seus (vi.  .54),  and  the  Medes  theirs  from  Medea!  I  doubt  if  truth  of  any  kind  is 
hidilen  under  these  fictions,  which  seem  to  me  rather  the  produce  of  unscrupulous 
servility. 
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of  hats,  fillets.^  Anaplies,  the  son  of  Otanes,  commanded 
them. 

The  Hyrcanians'  were  likewise  armed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Persians.  Their  leader  was  Megapanus,  the  same  who  was 
afterwards  satrap  of  Bahylon. 

63.  The  Assyrians  went  to  war  with  helmets  upon  their 
heads  made  of  hrass,  and  plaited  in  a  strange  fashion  which  is 
not  easy  to  describe.  They  carried  shields,  lances,  and  daggers 
very  like  the  Egyptian  ;  *  but  in  addition  they  had  wooden 
clubs  knotted  with   iron,  and  linen  corselets.'"     This  people, 

'  The  fiiTpa,  which  was  worn  also  by  the  Cyprian  princes  in 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (infra,  ch.  90),  and  by  the  Babylonians  as 
part  of  their  ordinary  costume  (supra,  i.  195),  was  regarded  both 
by  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  token  of  effeminacy  (Aristoph. 
Thcsm.  898,  ed.  Bothe ;  Virg.  Jiln.  iv.  216).  It  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  a  sort  of  turban  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s,  v. 
Calantica  ;  Scott  and  Liddell,  Lex.  s.  v.  fnirpa) ;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  mere  band  or  fillet ;  such 
aa  the  Assyrian  sculptures  assign  to  the  people  in  question. 

'  On  the  Ilyrcanians,  and  the  other  obscure  tribes  here  men- 
tioned, see  the  Appendix,  Essay  i.  pp.  160  et  seqq.  SusianianHead-drces. 

•  The  Assyrians  do  not  appear  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  armed  like 
the  Egyptians.  The  "  spears  and  daggers  "  (see  woodcuts  in  n.  on  Bk.  ix.  ch.  32) 
may  have  been  similar,  but  the  "shields"  of  the  Egyptians  were  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  remarkable  for  a  small  circular  depression  instead  of  a  boss  (No.  1).  They  were 
a  wooden  frame,  sometimes  covered  with  bull's  hide,  and  bound  round  the  rim  with 
metal.  Their  form,  round  at  the  summit,  and  squared  at  the  base(Xos.  I.  and  II.), 
la  still  retained  in  that  used  at  the  present  day  by  the  people  of  Bornou.  (See  Den- 
ham  and  Clapperton,  p.  166.)  The  dagger  was  sometimes  used  for  stabbing  down- 
wards (No.  111.).  The  hair,  in  a  mass  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  bound  l)y 
a  fillet,  as  worn  by  the  Assyrians,  is  commonly  given  to  the  Asiatics  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments. — [G.  W.] 

'•  This  description  agrees  tolerably,  but  not  quite  exactly,  with  the  costume 
seen  in  the  sculptures.  The  difference  is  not  surprising,  as  the  latest  sculptures  are 
at  least  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  time  of  Xerxes.  The  warrioi-s  wear,  for  the 
most  part,  metal  hclmet.«,  some  of  which  have  been  found  entire.  They  are  made  of 
iron,  not  of  brass  or  copper  (Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p.  339),  and  have  no  ap- 
l>earancc  about  them  of  any  twisted  or  plaited  work.  The  woodcuts  (p.  52)  give 
the  chief  varieties. 

Their  ordinary  offensive  weapons  are  the  spear,  the  bow,  the  sword,  the  battle- 
axe,  and  the  dagger.  The  club,  such  as  Herodotus  describes  it,  nowhere  appears, 
but  iu  place  is  taken  by  a  sort  of  mace,  not  unlike  the  Egyptian.   (See  page  52.)    It 


No.  I. 
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whom  the  Greeks  call  Syrians,  are  called  Assy^rians  by  the  bar- 


No.  II. 


is  not  very  clear  whether  they  have  corselets,  but  their  shields,  which  are  generally 
round,  but  sometimes  obloug,  and  of  a  great  size,  are  very  conspicuous.  One  of  the 
latter  is  given  (infra,  ix.  62)  as  an  illustration  of  the  Persian  '^ip^ov.  See  p.  52  for 
some  of  the  most  common  forms. 
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barians.'     The  Chaldeans'  served  in  their  ranks,  and  they  had 
for  commander  Otaspes,  the  son  of  Artacheeus. 


ABsyrian  Helmets. 


0    f 


Auyrlan  Macea  (Layard). 


Assyrian  Shields  (Layard). 


*  "  Syrian  "  and  "  Assyrian  "  aro  in  reality  two  entirely  different  words.  "  Syrian  " 
is  nothing  but  a  variant  of  "Tyrian."  The  Greeks  when  they  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  between  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  found  the  people  of  Tyre 
(Tzitr)  predominant  there,  and  from  them  called  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt 
Hyria  (for  TKifrin,  which  was  beyond  their  powers  of  articulation).  Afterwards, 
when  they  heard  of  the  Assyrians,  they  supposed  the  name  to  be  the  same,  thou{!;h 
It  had  really  a  very  different  sound  and  orij^in.  Hence  the  use  of  the  term  SupiTj'yt- 
vit  by  the  Delphic  oracle  (vii.  IJO),  and  of  Ivpiov  by  ^]schylus  (Pers.  80),  where 
"  Assyrian  "  is  plainly  intended.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  the  lirst  writer  who 
took  notice  of  the  fact,  that  the  great  people  of  upper  Mesopotamia  called  them- 
Milvps  not  Syrians,  but  Assyrians.  The  confusion  however  coniinued  after  his  time. 
Xcnopiion,  llioiigh  soinetimcs  drawing  the  distinction,  wiiich  Herodotus  practically 
mokes,  between  the  two  terms  (see  note  *  on  Hook  i.  ch.  (>),  us  for  instance  in  the 
Cyropnsdia  (i.  i.  4,  and  i.  v.  2),  yet  in  mony   places  carelessly  uses  "Syrian"  for 
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64.  The  Bactrians  went  to  the  war  wearing  a  head-dress  very 
like  the  Median,  but  armed  with  bows  of  cane,  after  the  custom 
of  their  country,  and  with  short  spears. 

The  Sacse,  or  Scyths,  were  clad  in  trousers,  and  had  on  their 
heads  tall  stiff  caps  rising  to  a  point.'  They  bore  the  bow  of 
their  country  and  the  dagger :  besides  which  they  carried  the 
battle-axe,  or  sogaris*     They  were  in  truth  Amyrgian'  Scy- 

" Assyrian"  (Cyrop.  v.  iv.  51 ;  vi.  ii.  19;  viii.  vii.  20,  &c.).  Scylax,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  the  Cappadocians  "Assyrians"  (p.  80),  an  epithet  to  which  they  could 
not  possibly  be  entitled ;  yet  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  (1.  772), 
Arrian  (Fr.  48),  and  others.  "Syrian"  ugain  is  used  for  "Assyrian"  bv  the  Latin 
writers,  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  12),Mela  (i.  11),  &c. 

The  difference  between  the  two  words  will  be  seen  most  plainly  by  reference  to 
the  original  languages.  The  root  of  "  Syrian  "  is  in  Hebrew  ilS  {Tmr);  the  root 
of  "Assyrian  "  is  l!lirj<  {Asshur).  A  still  greater  distinction  is  found  in  the  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions,  where  Assyria  is  called  As-mr,  wliile  the  Tyrians  are  the  Tnur-ra- 
ya,  the  characters  used  being  entirely  different.  With  respect  to  original  meaning, 
Tzur  seems  to  be  rightly  explained  as  so  called  from  the  rock  ("1IS)  on  which  the 
town  was  built;  Asxhur  is  perhaps  to  be  connected  with  *1©X  "happiness";  at  any 
rate  it  can  have  no  connection  with  tzur. 

'  Herodotus  seems  here  to  use  the  word  "Chaldaean"  in  an  ethnic  sense,  and  to 
designate,  not  the  priest-caste  of  his  first  Book  (clis.  181—3),  but  the  inhabitants  of 
lower  Babylonia.  (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050 ;  ^rrn  S(  <pvK6u  n  ruy  XoA5aic.ii',  #tal  xf^P* 
TTjs   BafivKaiviai   u-n'  iitfivuv  oiKoufitfr},  wKT]iTta,^ovffa  To?y  ""Apaxpi,  Koi  rp    icoTa  Tlfpaa% 

\fyou4yrj  .daAciTTjj ;  and  see  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  464.)" 

'  Pointed  caps  and  helmets  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  are  common  in  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures of  Asia.  The  Scythian  captive  in 
the  Behistun  sculpture  bears  on  his  head  a 
most  remarkable  cap  of  this  character.  It 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  height  of 
the  man,  and  must,  therefore,  if  drawn 
in  pro{>ortion,  have  been  about  two  feet 
long.  There  is  a  slight  bend  in  it  towards 
the  point,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
^°-  ^-  ^"^  2-       was  made  of  felt,  not  of  metal.      The  As- 

Scythian  Peaked  Caps.  ^^^-^^^  pointed  helmet    (page  52,  No.  4), 

which  in  some  respects  resembled  it,  was  of  metal  (Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p. 
341),  and  not  more  than  half  the  height.  Of  the  accompanying  wood-cuts.  No.  1 
is  fiom  the  Behistun  sculpture,  while  No.  2  is  from  a  very  archaic  tablet  in  Cappa- 
docia  (figured  by  Texier). 

*  The  warriors  who  wear  the  head-dress  (No. 
2)  in  the  last  note,  bear  a  battle-axe,  of  which 
the  subjoined  is  a  representation.  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  the  Sacan  safaris. 

Scythian  Battle-Axe. 
'  In  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  the  Asiatic 
Scythians  under  Persian  rule  are  distinguislied  as  '' Saka  Huwavarga"  and  "<Sa/:a 
Tigrakhuda''  the  former  apparently  designating  the  eastern  Scythians  on  the  con- 
fines of  India;  the  latter,  those  scattered  through  the  empire,  who  are  known 
eimply  as  "  bowmen."  According  to  Hellanicus,  the  word  "  Amyrgian  "  was  strictly 
a  geographical  title,  "  Amyrgium  "  being  the  name  of  the  plain  in  which  the  Scy- 
thians dwelt.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  *A/i.  'Afuvpywy,  -KfSloi/  Sa/civ  •  'EXAoviKoj  ^Kv^tus.) 
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thians,  but  the  Persians  called  thera  Sacee,  since  that  is  the 
name  they  give  to  all  Scythians."  The  Bactrians  and  the  Sacse 
had  for  leader  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Darius  and  of  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus. 

65.  The  Indians  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  carried  bows  of 
cane,  and  arrows  also  of  cane,  with  iron  at  the  point.  Such  was 
the  equipment  of  the  Indians,  and  they  marched  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pharnazathres  the  son  of  Artabates. 

66.  The  Arians  carried  Median  bows,  but  in  other  respects 
were  equipped  like  the  Bactrians.  Their  commander  was 
Sisaranes  the  son  of  Hydarnes. 

The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians,  with  the  Sogdians,  the 
Gandarians,  and  the  Dadicas,  had  the  Bactrian  equipment  in 
all  respects.  The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians  were  commanded 
by  Artabazus  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  the  Sogdians  by  Azanes  the 
son  of  ArtfBus,  and  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicae  by  Artyphius 
the  son  of  Artabanus. 

67.  The  Caspians  were  clad  in  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried 
the  cane  bow  of  their  country,  and  the  scymitar.  So  equipped 
they  went  to  the  war,  and  they  had  for  commander  Ariomardus 
the  brother  of  Artyphius. 

The  Sarangians  had  dyed  garments  which  showed  brightly, 
and  buskins  which  reached  to  the  knee  :  they  bore  Median 
bows,  and  lances.  Their  leader  was  Pherendates,  the  son  of 
Megabazus. 

The  Pactyans  wore  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried  the  bow  of 
their  country  and  the  dagger.  Their  commander  was  Artyntes, 
the  son  of  Ithamatres. 

68.  The  Utians,  the  Mycians,  and  the  Paricanians  were  all 
equipped  like  the  Pactyans.  They  had  for  leaders,  Arsamenes 
the  son  of  Darius,  who  commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians  ; 
and  Siromitres,  the  son  of  QCobiizus,  who  commanded  the  Pari- 
canians. 

69.  The  Arabians  wore  the  zeira,'  or  long   cloak,  fostened 

•  "  8akd^  ia  the  word  used  throughout  the  Persian  inscriptions.  It  may  perhaps 
be  the  true  national  appelhitive,  whence  the  other  names  by  which  the  Grcelisknew 
the  race  were  derived. 

Compare  3aKo — 2a»fo-To»  f— SxuJai)  2aifa-\o» — 2oico-AiTat  (—'lKo\6rat) 
with  Ap.  or  Op.— 0|>|.scl      (-Osoi)         Apu-ll       —  Ajm  li  hcI        (-Volscl.) 

Later  writers  distinguish  tlie  RncaJ  as  a  particular  tribe  of  the  Scythaa  (Strab.  xl  p. 
741;   Q,  Curt.  vii.  8,  and  viii.  4;   Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17  ;   Ptol.  vi.  13;   &c.). 

'  The  flowing  dress  or  petticoat  called  zcira  (ziru),  supp  irted  by  a  girdle,  is  very 
■imilar  to  their  present  costume.  Zirra,  *' tnssci,"  is  siiid  by  Rcisko  (in  Golius)  to 
nlgiiify  also  a  "night  dress,"  though  it  is  not  found  in  any  Arabic  lexicon  ;  and  the 
only  won!  like  it  is  zirah,  "  a  coat  of  mail "  in  Per.sian,  answering  to  the  Arabic 
»*rd.     [0.  W.] 
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about  tliem  with  a  girdle  ;  and  carried  at  their  right  side  long 
bows,  which  when  unstrung  bent  backwards/ 

The  Etliiopians  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  leopards  and 
lions/  and  had  long  bows  made  of  the  stem  of  the  palm-leaf, 
not  less  than  four  cubits  in  length.  On  these  they  laid  short  ar- 
rows made  of  reed,'  and  armed  at  the  tip,  not  with  iron,  but 
with  a  piece  of  stone,"  sharpened  to  a  point,  of  the  kind  used  in 


■  Bows  of  this  kind  were  not  usual  amon<?  either  the  Greeks  or  the  oriental  na- 
tions. They  are  said  to  have  been  borne  by  the  Scythians  (Athen.  x.  p.  454,  D), 
and  are  sometimes  depicted  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics  on  ancient  vases.  (See  the 
subjoined  woodcut.)     Sophocles,  in  tlie  Trachiniifi  (1.  511),  ascribes  a  bow  of  this 

character  to  Hercules.  ["A  small  bow,  'bent 
back,'  is  carried  by  the  Assyrian  captives  of  She- 
shonk  (Shishak)  at  Karnak." — G.  W.] 

•  One  of  tlie  Caryatides  at  Persepolis,  whose 
features  prove  him  to  be  an  Ethiopian,  has  an 
upper  garment  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  as 
the  accompanying  representation  clearly  shows. 
Prisoners  girt  witli  skins  likewise  appear  in  some 
of  the  Nubian  temples,  where  tlie  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  by  Egypt  seems  to  be  commemorated 
(see  Heereu's  AfricaiiNations,  i.  pp .  357-8,  E.  T.). 

iiiri, 


Ancient  Bow  (irom  a  Greek  Va:<e). 


Ethiopian  (Persepolis). 

'  These  were  sometimes  used  by  the  Egyptians  also,  mostly  in  the  chase,  and 
many  have  been  found  at  Tiiebes.  {So.  I.)  The  stone  "of  which  they  make  seals" 
was  an  agate,  the  so-called  Egyptian  pebble,  or  some  other  of  the  silieious  stones 
so  common  in  Ethiopia.  The  hard  wooden  clubs,  /ioToAa  ri/AcoTa  were  the  same  the 
Etliiopians  now  use  (made  of  acacia,  or  of  ebony,  and  called  lissdn,  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  "tongue"),  and  were  also  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  infantry. 
Their  dress,  of  bull's  or  other  hide,  is  often  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
(See  n.  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  104,  and  Bk.  iii.  ch.  97.)  Their  bows,  not  less  tlian  4  cubits, 
or  6  i'oet  in  length,  were  very  like  the  military  long-bow  of  Egypt;  but  though 
probably  Uinger,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  5  feet.  They  were  of  a 
similar  kind  of  wood;  and  those  of  the  palm-branch  must  have  been  used  by  infe- 
rior tribes  (sec  woodcut  No.  II.  in  n .  *,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  97),  as  well  as  their  spears,  tipped 
^Vith  the  oi yx-horn  instead  of  iron.  Neither  this  long-bow,  nor  that  emblematic  of 
Tosh,  could  have  been  of  palm-branch. — [G.  W.] 

'•'  The  long  black  flints  found  at  Maratlion  have  been  supposed  to  be  these  Ethio- 
pian ai  row-lieads  (Thirhvall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  24J,  Biihr  ad  loc).  But  the 
discovery  of  similar  stones  in  great  abundance  on  a  vast  number  of  ancient  Attic 
rtites  makes  it  impossible  to  regard  them,  in  any  place  where  they  occur,  as  tokens 
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engraving  seals.  They  carried  likewise  spears,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  sharpened  horn  of  an  antelope,  and  in  addition 
they  had  knotted  cluhs.  When  they  went  into  battle  they 
painted  their  hodies,  half  with  chalk,  and  half  with  vermilion. 
The  Arabians,"  and  the  Ethiopia'ns  who  came  from  the  region 
above  Egypt,  were  commanded  by  Arsames,*  the  son  of  Darius 
and  of  Artystone  daughter  of  Cyrus.  This  Artystone  was  the 
best-beloved  of  all  the  wives  of  Darius,  and  it  was  she  whose 
statue  he  caused  to  be  made  of  gold  wrought  with  the  hammer. 
Her  son  Arsames  commanded  these  two  nations. 

70.  The  eastern  Ethiopians — for  two  nations  of  this  name 
served  in  the  army — were  marshalled  with  the  Indians.  Tiiey 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  other  Ethiopians,  save  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  character  of  their  hair.  For  the  eastern  Ethio- 
pians have  straight  hair,  while  they  of  Libya  are  more  woolly- 
haired  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.'  Their  equipment 
was  in  most  points  like  that  of  the  Indians,  but  they  wore 
upon  their  heads  the  scalps  of  horses,'  with  tlie  ears  and  mane 
attached  ;  the  ears  were  made  to  stand  upright,  and  the  mane 
served  as  a  crest.  For  shields  this  people  made  use  of  the 
ekins  of  cranes. 

71.  The  Libyans  wore  a  dress  of  leather,'  and  carried  jav- 
elins made  hard  in  the  fire.  They  had  for  commander  Massages, 
the  son  of  Oarizus. 

72.  The  Paphlagonians  went  to  the  war  with  plaited  hel- 
niets  *  upon  their  heads,  and  carrying  small  shields  and  spears 
of  no  great  size.  They  had  also  javelins  and  daggers,  and  wore 
on  their  feet  the  buskin  of  their  country,  which  reached  half 
way  up   the  shank.     In  the  same  fashion  were  equipped  the 

of  Persian  invasion.  It  li.is  even  been  qne.stioned  whether  they  are  arrow-heads  at 
ail,  and  not  rather  natural  productions  (see  CoL  Lcuke's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  101, 
note  of  1837). 

*  The  Arabians  here  spoken  of,  who  served  under  the  same  commander  as  the 
Ethiopians,  were  prohahly  tho^e  of  Africa,  who  occupied  the  tract  between  lh(!  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea.  Vide  supra,  ii.  8,  and  compare  Jnba  ap.  Plin.  (H. 
N.  vi.  2it,  p.  374)  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1143).  The  Asiatic  Arabs  were  not  subject  to 
Persia  (iii.  88). 

*  Tliis  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  tliorc  is  a  close  agreement  between  Herodo- 
tus and  v1']schylus.  yKscliylus  makes  Arsames — "  great  Arsames,"  as  he  calls  him — • 
governor  of  Egypt  (Pers.  37),  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  position 
here  assigned  him. 

'  Vide  supra,  ii.  104,  note  *. 

'  Some  Greek  bronze  helmets  had  hcrsu's  cars  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  mane. — 
[G.  W.] 

'  On  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  use  of  leather  dresses  among  the  native  Af- 
ricans, vide  supra,  iv.  189,  notes  *  and  '■*. 

"  The  Paphlagouian  helmets  were  of  leather  (Xen.  Anab  t.  iv.  §  13),  probably  of 
plaited  thongs. 
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Ligjans,  the  Matienians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Syrians 
(or  Cappadocians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Persians").  The 
Paphlagonians  and  Matienians  were  under  the  command  of 
Dotus  the  son  of  Megasidrus  ;  while  the  Mariandynians,  the 
Ligyans,  and  the  Syrians  had  for  leader  Gobryas,  the  son  of 
Darius  and  Artystone. 

73.  The  dress  of  the  Phrygians  closely  lesembled  the  Paph- 
lagonian,  only  in  a  very  few  points  differing  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Macedonian  account,  the  Phiygians,  during  the  time 
that  they  had  their  abode  in  Europe  and  dwelt  with  them  in 
Macedonia,  bore  the  name  of  Brigians  ;  but  on  their  removal 
to  Asia  they  changed  their  designation  at  the  same  time  with 
their  dwelling-place.'" 

The  Armenians,  who  are  Phrygian  colonists,'  were  armed  in 
the  Phrygian  fashion.  Both  nations  were  under  the  command 
of  Artochmcs,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Darius. 

74.  The  Lydians  were  armed  veiy  nearly  in  the  Grecian 
manner.  These  Lydians  in  ancient  times  were  called  Mseoni- 
ans,''  but  changed  their  name,  and  took  their  present  title  from 
Lydus  the  son  of  Atys. 

The  Mysians  wore  upon  their  heads  a  helmet  made  after 
the   fashion   of   their  country,  and  carried  a  small  buckler  ; 

•  Supra,  i.  72,  and  v.  49.  On  the  name  "  Cappadocia,"  see  note  *  on  the  former 
p.issage. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Briges  or  Brjges,  who  were  from  very  ancient 
times  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Mace'^oninns  (see  Miillor's  Dorians,  i.  p.  500, 
E.  T.,  and  the  uuthoriiies  there  cited),  and  of  whom  a  remnant  continued  to  exist  in 
these  regions  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vide  supra,  vi.  45,  note  *),  may  have 
been  connected  ethnically  with  the  Piirygians  of  the  opposite  continent.  But  it  is 
not  at  uU  liki'ly  that  the  entire  Phrygian  nation,  as  Herodotus  and  Xanthus  (Fr.  5) 
Bccm  to  have  thought,  proceeded  from  them.  Rather,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
colonists  of  the  Phrygians,  the  stream  of  Indo-European  colonisation  having  set 
westward,  from  Armenia  into  Phrygia,  and  from  Phrygia  across  the  straits  into  Eu- 
rope. Of  course,  it  is  compatible  with  this  view,  and  highly  probaMi-,  that  the 
Briges  in  large  numbers,  when  compelled  to  yield  to  the  attacks  of  Macedonian 
or  lllyrian  enemies,  re  crossed  the  straits  into  Asia,  and  sought  a  refuge  (like  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi)  among  their  kindred. 

The  word  "  Bryg^s  "  in  Macedonian  would  be  identical  with  "  Phryges  ; "  for  the 
Macedonians  could  not  sound  the  letter  (p,  but  said  BiAiviroi,  BtpfklKi),  /3aAa«/)oj,  foi 
^lAiKiros  ^tpffiKi),  ipd\uHf>o$  (see  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Bpiyt^). 

'  The  modern  Armenian  language  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  dialects  of  the 
Arlan  race  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  5;U).  It  does  not  seem,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
remark  of  Stephen  (rjj  (j.wvi/  noWa  (t>pvyi(ouiTi),  to  be  particularly  near  to  the  ancient 
Phrygian,  — so  far  as  the  few  traces  remaining  of  that  laiigunge  enable  us  to  judge. 
NcvcrthelcHs,  the  geographical  po.-iiion  of  the  two  countries,  and  their  common  Indo- 
Euro|)eaii  character,  make  it  probable  that  one  was  peopled  from  the  other.  He- 
rodotus, nnd  Stephen  (ad  voc.  'Apfjiti>'ta),  who  follows  him,  derive  the  Armenian.^ 
from  the  Piirygians.  Thelnodern  ethnologist  would  invert  this  theory  (see  Appen- 
dix to  Hook  i.  Kiwtty  xi.,  p.  Ml). 

*  Supra,  1.  7.    And  see  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  i.  p.  282. 
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they  used  as  javelins  staves  with  one  end  hardened  in  the  fire. 
The  Mysians  are  Lydian  colonists,^  and  from  the  mountain- 
chain  of  Olympus,^  are  called  Olympic ni.  Both  the  Lydians  and 
the  Mysians  were  under  the  command  of  Artaphernes,  the  son 
of  that  Artaphernes  who,  with  Datis,  made  the  landing  at 
Marathon. 

75.  The  Thracians  went  to  the  war  wearing  the  skins  of 
foxes  upon  their  heads,  and  about  their  bodies  tunics,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  long  cloak  of  many  colours.^  Their  legs 
and  feet  were  clad  in  buskins  made  from  the  skins  of  fawns  ; 
and  they  had  for  arms  javelins,  with  light  targes,  and  short  dirks. 
This  people,  after  crossing  into  Asia,  took  the  name  of  Bithy- 
nians  ;^  before  they  had  been  called  Strymonians,  while  they 
dwelt  upon  the  Strymon  ;  whence,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, they  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians.'' 
The  commander  of  these  Asiatic  Thracians  was  Bassaces  the 
son  of  Artabanus. 

76.  [The  Chalybians  ^]  had  small  shields  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  ox,  and  carried  each  of  them  two  spears  such  as  are 
used  in  wolf-hunting.  Brazen  helmets  protected  their  heads, 
and  above  these  they  wore  the  ears  and  horns  of  an  ox  fashion- 
ed in  brass.  They  had  also  crests  on  their  helms  ;  and  their 
legs  were  bound  round  with  purple  bands.  There  is  an  oracle 
of  Mars  in  the  country  of  this  people. 

77.  The  Cabalians,  who  are  Ma3onians,  but  are  called  Laso- 
nians,  had  the  same  equipment  as  tlie  Cilicians — an  equipment 
which  I  shall  describe  when  I  come  in  due  course  to  the  Cilici- 
an  contingent.' 

*  Compare  i.  171,  where  the  Lydian  and  Mysian  are  represented,  probably  with 
more  truth,  as  sixter  races. 

*  Ou  the  Mysiiin  Olympus  see  Book  i.  eh.  30  ;  and  compare  vol.  i.  Essay  ii.  p. 
806. 

"  Tlie  Thracians  of  Europe  wore  exactly  the  same  costume,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  iv.  §  4,  oi  QpuKa  a\u>ir(KiSai  ^xi  tq?i  Kt<pa\a7s 
<popovfft  Kal  To7s  oxri,  Kal  x<TWvas  ou  nSfou  wfp\  Tor?  artpvon  oAAa  (cal  xfpi  Tois  fi7]po7%' 
Kal  (ftpci<t  fi-ixpi  Tojv  iro^iliy  ^nl  rHv  'liriruv  exouo-jc,  o\\'  ou  x^a,"u5os).  It  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in  lh«se  regions. 

*  Supra,  i.  28.  '  Compare  ch.  20  sub  fin.  and  note  *  ud  loe. 

*  There  is  a  defect  here  in  the  text  of  Herodotus;  the  name  of  the  nation  has 
been  lost.  Wesseling  was  the  fir.-Jt  to  conjecture  "  Chalybians,"  which  later  editors 
have  adopted.  Certainly  the  Chalybians,  who  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  occur 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  in  Herodotus  (i.  28)  but  in 
Ephorus  (Fr.  80),  might  be  expected  to  receive  a  distinct  mention  in  this  place,  es- 
pecially since  all  the  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Herodotus  are  spoken  of 
as  contributing  cither  to  the  fleet  or  to  the  land  army.  And  further,  the  Chaly- 
bians, if  really  Scythians  (^schyl.  Sept.  c.  Th.  729),  might  be  likely  to  have  an  ora- 
cle of  Mars  in  their  country  (supra,  iv.  62).  The  description  of  the  arms,  however, 
is  unlike  that  of  the  more  eastern  Chalybes  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  vii.  §  15). 

*  Infra,  ch.  91. 


go  THE    MILYANS,    MOSCHIANS,    ETC.  Book  VII. 

The  Milyans  bore  sliort  spears,  and  had  their  garments 
fastened  with  buckles.  Some  of  their  number  carried  Lycian 
bows.  •  °  They  wore  about  their  heads  skull-caps  made  of  leather. 
Badrcs  the  son  of  Hystanes  led  both  nations  to  battle. 

78.  The  Moschians  wore  helmets  made  of  wood,  and  carried 
shields  and  spears  of  a  small  size  :  their  spearheads,  however, 
were  long.  The  Moschian  equipment  was  that  likewise  of  the 
Tibarenians,  the  Macronians,  and  the  Mosynoecians.^  The 
leaders  of  these  nations  were  the  following  :  the  Moschians  and 
Tibarenians  were  under  the  command  of  Ariomardus,  who  was 
the  son  of  Darius  and  of  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  son  of 
Cyrus  ;  while  the  Macronians  and  Mosynoecians  had  for  leader 
Artayctes,  the  son  of  Cherasmis,  the  governor  of  Sestos  upon 
the  Hellespont. 

79.  The  Mares  wore  on  their  heads  the  plaited  helmet  pe- 
culiar to  their  country,  and  used  small  leathern  bucklers,  and 
javelins. 

The  Colchians  wore  wooden  helmets,  and  carried  small  shields 
of  raw  hide,  and  short  spears  ;  besides  which  they  had  swords. 
Both  Mares  and  Colchians  were  under  the  command  of  Pharan- 
dates,  the  son  of  Teaspes. 

The  Alarodians  and  Saspirians  were  armed  like  the  Colchi- 
ans ;  their  leader,  was  Masistes,  the  son  of  Siromitras. 

80.  The  Islanders  who  came  from  the  Erythraean  sea,  where 
they  inhabited  the  islands  to  which  the  king  sends  those  whom 
he  banishes, '^  wore  a  dress  and  arms  almost  exactly  like  the 
Median.  Their  leader  was  Mardontes  the  son  of  Bagceus,  who 
the  year  after  perished  in  the  battle  of  Mycal6,  where  he  was 
one  of  tlio  captains.^ 

81.  Such  were  the  nations  who  fought  upon  the  dry  land, 
and  made  up  the  infantry  of  the  Persians.  And  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  captains  whose  names  have  been  above  recorded. 
The  marshalling  and  numbering  of  the  troops  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  by  them  were  appointed  the  captains  over 
a  thousand,  and  the  captains  over  ten  thousand  ;  but  the  leaders 
of  ten  men,  or  a  hundred,  were  named  by  the  captains  over  ten 

'•  That  is,  bows  nf  corncl-toood.     Vido  infra,  cli.  92. 

'  Tiiesc  tluco  naiioim  iiiid  i)econie  indciu.'inloiit  of  Persia  by  the  time  of  Xcno- 
phon  (Aiiuh.  VII.  viii.  §  26).  They  were  alwo  bcltpr  armed.  Thoy  had  svibstituted 
the  fipliitv  for  tiie  liglit  turj^c ;  tlieir  f:ppar8,  at  least  those  of  tlio  Mo.syiio>ci,  were 
nine  feet  long;  their  helmets  were  of  leather  ;  and  they  had  steel  battle-axes  (Auab. 
IV.  viii.  §  3  ;  v.  iv.  §  12-»). 

'  Supra,  iii.   V3.     CtebiaB  mentionB  tho  banishment  of  Megnbyzus  to  Cyrtffi  in 
tbo  KryihriLMin  sea  by  tbb  command  of  Artaxorxcs  (Kxc.  I'ers.  §  4U). 
Iiifra,  ix.  102. 
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thousand.  There  were  other  officers  also,  who  gave  the  orders 
to  the  various  ranks  and  nations  ;  but  those  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned above  were  the  commanders. 

82.  Over  these  commanders  themselves,  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  infantry,  there  were  set  six  generals, — namely,  Mardoni- 
us,  son  of  Grobryas  ;  Tritantaschmes,  son  of  the  Artabanus  who 
gave  his  advice  against  the  war  with  Greece  ;  Smerdomenes  son 
of  Otanes — these  two  were  the  sons  of  Darius*  brothers,  and 
thus  were  cousins  of  Xerxes — Masistes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atos- 
sa  ;  Gergis  son  of  Arizus  ;  and  Megabyzus  son  of  Zopyrus. 

83.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  was  under  the  command  of 
these  generals,  excepting  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  Ten  Thou- 
sand, who  were  all  Persians  and  all  picked  men,  were  led  by 
Hydarnes,  the  son  of  Hydarnes.  They  were  called  "  the  Im- 
mortals," for  the  following  reason.  If  one  of  their  body  failed 
either  by  the  stroke  of  death  or  of  disease,  forthwith  his  place 
was  filled  up  by  another  man,  so  that  their  number  was  at  no 
time  either  greater  or  less  than  10,000. 

Of  all  the  troops  the  Persians  were  adorned  with  the  great- 
est magnificence,  and  they  were  likewise  the  most  valiant. 
Besides  their  arms,  which  have  been  already  described,  they 
glittered  all  over  with  gold,  vast  quantities  of  which  they  wore 
about  their  persons.*  They  were  followed  by  litters,  wherein 
rode  their  concubines,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants 
handsomely  dressed.  Camels  and  sumpter-beasts  carried  their 
provision,  apart  from  that  of  the  other  soldiers. 

84.  All  these  various  nations  fight  on  horseback  ;  they  did 
not,  however,  at  this  time  all  furnish  horsemen,  but  only  the 
following  : — 

(i.)  The  Persians,  who  were  armed  in  the  same  way  as  their 
own  footmen,  excepting  that  some  of  them  wore  upon  their 
heads  devices  fashioned  with  the  hammer  in  brass  or  steel. 

85.  (ii.)  The  wandering  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  Sagar- 
tians— a  people  Persian  in  language,  and  in  dress  half  Persian, 
half  Pactyan,  who  furnished  to  the  army  as  many  as  eight 
thousand  horse.  It  is  not  the  wont  of  this  people  to  carry 
arms,  either  of  bronze  or  steel,  except  only  a  dirk  ;  but  they 
use  lassoes  made  of  thongs  plaited  together,  and  trust  to  these 

*  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  use  of  ornaments  in  pure  gold  as  com- 
mon among  the  Persians  (see  Ion,  Fr.  4 ;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  27  ;  viii.  §  29,  &c.  ; 
Quint.  Curt.  ni.  iii.  §  13  ;  Justin,  xi.  9  ;  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  210  ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat. 
II.  p.  29,  B,  &c.).  That  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  matter  seems  evident  from 
what  is  related  concerning  the  spoils  gained  at  Plat«a,  and  the  great  wealth  which 
thereby  accrued  to  the  Eginetans  (infra,  ix.  80). 
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wlienever  they  p;o  to  the  wars.  Now  the  manner  in  which  they 
fight  is  the  following  :  when  they  meet  their  enemy,  straight- 
way they  discharge  their  lassoes,  which  end  in  a  noose  ;  then, 
whatever  the  noose  encircles,  be  it  man  or  be  it  horse,  they  drag 
towards  them,  and  the  foe,  entangled  in  the  toils,  is  forthwith 
Blaiu.'  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  this  people  fight,  and  now 
their  horsemen  were  drawn  np  with  the  Persians. 

86.  (iii.)  The  Medes,  and  Cissians,  who  had  the  same  equip- 
ment as  their  foot-soldiers. 

(iv.)  The  Indians,  equipped  as  their  footmen,  but  some  on 
horseback  and  some  in  chariots, — the  chariots  drawn  either  by 
horses,  or  by  wild  asses.' 


'  The  use  of  the  lasso  was  common  in  ancient  times  to  many  of  the  nations  of 
"Western  Asia.  It  is  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  from  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  sou  of  Esarhaddon,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Pausanias  mentions 
it  as  a  custom  of  the  Sarmatians  (i.  xxi.  §  8),  Suidas  as  in  use  among  the  Parthians 
(ad  voc.  (T€tpd.).  It  was  also  practised  by  the  Huns,  the  Alani,  and  many  other  bar- 
barous nations  (see  the  observations  of  Kuster  on  Suidas,  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  and  those 
of  Lipsius  in  his  treatise  De  Milit.  Roman,  vol.  iii.  p.  443),  as  it  is  at  the  present  day 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas.  The  scarcity  of  metals,  or  want  of  the  means  of 
working  them,  gave  rise  to  such  a  contrivance  (cf.  Pausan.  1.  s.  c). 

"  The  wild  ass  must  not  be  confounded  (as  it  has  been  by  Larchcr)  with  the  zebra. 
It  is  an  entirely  different  animal.  Ker  Porter  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  460)  has  described 
one  which  he  saw  at  a  short  distance  very  accurately.  "  He  appeared  to  me,"  he 
eays,  "about  ten  or  twelve  hands  high,  the  skin  smooth  like  a  deer's,  and  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking  of  a  silvery  grey  ;  his  neck  was 
finer  than  that  of  a  common  ass,  beirg  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's,  and  his  legs 
beautifully  slender ;  the  head  and  ears  seemed  large  in  proportion. 
The  mane  was  short  and  black,  as  also  was  a  tuft  which  terminated  his  tail.     No  lino 
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(v.)  The  Bactrians  and  Caspians,  arrayed  as  their  foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.)  The  Libyans,  equipped  as  their  foot-soldiers,  like  the 
rest  ;  but  all  riding  in  chariots/ 

(vii.)  The  Caspeirians  *  and  Paricanians,  equipped  as  their 
foot-soldiers. 

(viii.)  The  Arabians,  in  the  same  array  as  their  foot- 
men, but  all  riding  on  camels,  not  inferior  in  fleetness  to 
horses.' 

87.  These  nations  and  these  only  furnished  horse  to  the 
army  :  and  the  number  of  the  horse  was  eighty  thousand,  with- 
out counting  camels  or  chariots.  All  were  marshalled  in  squad- 
rons, excepting  the  Arabians  ;  who  were  placed  last,  to  avoid 
frightening  the  horses,  which  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the 
camel." 

88.  The  horse  was  commanded  by  Armamithras  and  Ti- 
thceus,  sons  of  Datis.  The  other  commander,  Pharnuches,  who 
was  to  have  been  their  colleague,  had  been  left  sick  at  Sardis  ; 
since  at  the  moment  that  he  was  leaving  the  city,  a  sad  mischance 
befell  him  : — a  dog  ran  under  the  feet  of  the  horse  upon  which 
he  was  mounted,  and  the  horse,  not  seeing  it  coming,  was 
startled,  and,  rearing  bolt  upright,  threw  his  rider.  After  this 
fall  Pharnuches  spat  blood,  and  fell  into  a  consumption.  As  for 
the  horse,  he  was  treated  at  once  as  Pharnuches  ordered  :  the 
attendants  took  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown  his  mas- 
whatever  ran  along  his  back  or  crossed  his  shoulders,  as  are  seen  in  the  tame  species." 
A  representation  appears  among  the  presents  brought  to  the  Persian  king  as  tribute 
at  Persepolis.  See  the  annexed  woodcut.  Wild  asses  of  this  species  are  common 
in  the  desert  between  India  and  Atfghanistan  (see  Elphinstoiie's  Cabul,  and  comparo 
Ctes.  Iiuiic.  §  25).     They  arc  naturally  very  wild,  but  are  sometimes  tamed. 

'  Supra,  iv.  170  and  189. 

"  The  i\ISS.  give  "  Caspians,"  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  in  a  proper  con- 
nexion, with  the  Bactrians.  Reize  conjectured,  and  the  later  editors  have  given, 
"Cuspeiiians"  from  Stephen  of  Dyzantium,  who  quotes  the  name  "Caspeirus"  as 
from  Herodotus.  (He  refers  however  to  Book  iii.  instead  of  Book  vii.,  and  his 
"Caspeirus"  clearly  represents  the  Caspatyrus  of  iii.  102.)  The  Caspeirians  were  a 
people  on  the  borders  of  India  (Steph.  Byz.  irpoff<x'V  ^p  'IvdiKp.  Dionys.  ap.  Steph. 
Nonn.  Dionys.  xxii.,  and  perhaps  Ptolcm.  vii.  1,  p.  201-2).  '  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Cashmeer.     (See  Appendix,  Essay  i.  p.  179.) 

'  The  speed  of  the  dromedary  being  equal  to  that  of  a  hor.-!e  is  an  error ;  it 
scarcely  exceeds  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  camel  answers  to  the  cart-hofse,  the 
dromedary  lo  the  saddle-horse.  Each  has  one  hump;  the  Bactrian  camel  has  two. 
It  is  singular  that  the  camel  is  not  represented  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  An  in- 
stance is  only  found  of  late  time.  But  this  does  not  prove  its  non-existence  in  Egypt, 
as  it  was  t'l.ere  in  the  age  of  Abraham.  Poultry  are  also  unnoticeii  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  it  is  possible  they  were  rare  in  Egypt  in  early  times.  They  appear  to 
have  come  originally  fiotli  Asia,  where  alone  they  are  still  found  wild  on  the  main- 
land and  its  islands. — [G.  W.] 

"  Supra,  i.  80. 
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ter,  and  there  cut  off  his  four  legs  at  the  hough.  Thus  Phar- 
nuches  lost  his  command. 

89.  The  triremes  amounted  in  all  to  twelve  hundred  and 
seven  ;  and  were  furnished  by  the  following  nations  : — 

(i.)  The  Phoenicians,  with  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  fur- 
nished three  hundred  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  were  thus 
accoutred  :  upon  their  heads  they  wore  helmets  made  nearly  in 
the  Grecian  manner  ;  about  their  bodies  they  had  breastplates 
of  linen  ;'  they  carried  shields  without  rims  ;'  and  were  armed 
with  javelins.  This  nation,  according  to  their  own  account, 
dwelt  anciently  upon  the  Erythraean  sea,*  but  crossing  thence, 
they  fixed  themselves  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  where  they  still 
inhabit.  This  part  of  Syria,  and  all  the  region  extending  from 
hence  to  Egy])t,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Palestine.* 

(ii.)  The  Egyptians  furnished  two  hundred  ships.^  Their 
crews  had  plaited  helmets  upon  their  heads,  and  bore  concave 
shields    with   rims   of  unusual   size."     They  were  armed  with 

'  For  a  description  of  these  corselets,  see  Book  ii.  ch.  182,  note  *.  They  were 
worn  also  by  the  Assyrians  (supra,  ch.  63). 

"  This  was  the  characteristic  of  tlic  pelta,  or  light  targe,  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  by  Iphicrates  (Com.  Nep.  Iphicr.  i.  3 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  44 ;  Hesych.  ad  voc, 
&c.).  It  consisted  of  a  framework  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  over  which  was  stretched 
a  covering  of  raw  hide  or  leather  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  882.) 

*  See  Appendix,  Essay  ii. 

•  The  name  Palestine  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  raJbe, 
Philistia,  or  the  country  of  the  Philietincs  (compare  note  '  on  ii.  128.)  And  the 
persons  here  indicated  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  between  Plucniciar  and 
Egypt,  which  ia  the  proper  :S,vpla  UaKanTTitnr)  or  Syria  of  the  Philistines.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  Ronnell  (Geography  of  Ilerod.  pp.  245-7)  and  others  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  tract  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  were  the  Jews.  But  this  seems  to  be  incor- 
rect. The  coast  tract,  commanded  by  the  three  towns  of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Asca- 
lon,  which  was  conquered  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  Jews 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Judges  i.  18),  was  afterwards  re- 
covered by  the  Philistines  (Judges  xiii.  1  et  seq.)  and  con- 
tinued in  their  possession,  with  only  temporary  and  occa- 
sional exceptions  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  0),  till  the  Macedonian 
conquest  (cf.  Jcrem.  xlvii. ;  Zophan.  ii.  4-7  ;  Zech.  ix.  5-6 ; 
Nchem.  xiii.  23 ;  Judith  ii.  28,  ot  seq.).  This  tract, 
with  (Jaza  (Cadytis)  for  its  chief  town,  is  the  only  portion 
of  Ilerodotus's  Palestine  Syria,  which  reached  the  coast, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  Cunaanites,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Piiilistines.  The  Jews  dwelt  inland,  and  if  they 
tterved  at  all  in  the  arniy  of  Xerxes,  must  have  been  en- 
rolled among  his  land  forces.  But  in  the  time  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  they  were  too  weak  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count. 

*  Of  the  Egyptians  as  sailors,  sec  notes  on  Bk.  viii.  ch. 
17,  nndBk.  ix.  ch.  32. 

•  These  concave   shields,  with   largo   rims,  arc  more 
like  Greek  than  Egyptian,  unless  Herodotus  means  that 
they  were  edged  with  metal  (as  in  woodcut  No.  II.  in  n.  on 
Uk.  vii,   ch.   63).     There   is,   however,  an  instance  (No.  I.)  of  concave  Egyptian 
dhieldd.    Their  trowcl-shapcd  daggers,  or  swords  (No.  11.),  were  not  uncommon  ;  and 
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spears  suited  for  a  sea-fight,  and  with  huge  pole-axes.  The 
greater  part  of  them  wore  breastplates,  and  all  had  long  cut- 
lasses, 

phip-spcars,  or  bo;irding-pikcs,  are  represented  in  the  sea-figlit  at  Medoenet  Haboo, 
as  well  as  large  swords.    A  quilted  thorax,  sometimes  covered  with  small  metal  platea 
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90.  (iii.)  The  Cyprians  furnislied  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  were  equipped  in  the  following  fashion.  Their  kings  had 
turbans  bound  about  their  heads,  while  the  people  wore  tunics  ; 

(No.  III.),  was  commonly  worn  by  soldiers  and  sailors.  (See  figs.  14,  15,  in  No.  V. 
woodcut  in  n.  on  Bk.  ix.  ch.  32.)  Scale  and  chain  armour  were  used  by  many  peo 
pie,  and  even  in  the  Roman  army,  as  the  monuments  of  the  empire  and  Latin  writ- 
ers sufficiently  prove,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of"  Loricam  consertam  hamis  auroquc  tri- 
licem  "  (.En.  iii.  4(57),  and  "  thoraca  in  dutus  ahenis  horrebat  squamis."  (yEn.  xi. 
467,  comp.  771.)  They  were  also  adopted  by  the  Assyrians  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard).  and  by  the  Persians.  Herodotus,  vii,  61,  "  AfirtSoj  o-iSrjpfTjs  u'f'iv  Ix^uoetSios ;" 
and  ix.  22,  "  ddprfKa  xp^f^f"  \fin5ct>T6v." 

In  Egypt  scale-.irmour  is  represented  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  tomb  of 
Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (see  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  331,  and  plate  III.),  and  in  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's collection  is  part  of  a  cuirass  formed  of  plates  sewed  upon  a  leather  doublet. 
The  plates  are  of  bronze,  in  form  imitative  of  the  Egyptian  shield,  with  the  round 
end  dowmvards,  and  on  two  of  them  is  the  name  of  Sheshonk,  Shishak,  to  whom 
the  cuirass  probably  belonged.  The  Sarmatians  and  others  wore  scale-armour. 
made  of  pieces  of  horn,  or  horse-hoofs,  cut  and  sewn  in  the  form  of  feathers,  upon 
a  lin-^n  doublet  (Puusan.  i.  21).  The  huge  shields  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Cy roped. 
VII.  i.  §  33),  which  (according  to  him)  the  Egyptian  phalanx  had  in  the  army  of 
Croesus,  are  represented  at  Sioot.  These,  he  says,  covered  their  bodies  far  more 
than  the  Persian  yip^ov  and  the  thorax.     They  were  of  wood  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  and  ii.). 


So.  IV. 


No.  V. 


and  reached  to  their  feet,  and  being  supported  by  a  thong  over  the  shoulder,  gave 
them  a  power  of  pushing  in  a  charge  (one  of  the  great  uses  of  a  shield  often  reprc- 
Beiiied  ill  (Ircek  Hculptiito),  which  the  Persians,  holding  their  ffcrra  in  the  hand  at 
arin'H  length,  could  not  wiihstund.  The  gerra  used  by  tiu'  Persinns  at  I'lutajn  and 
Mycalc  ap|)ear  to  have  resembled  the  shield  nilopted  by  the  Egyptians  at  sieges, 
which  were  supported  by  a  crutch  (woodcut  No.  VI.  ligs.  a,  I),  c,  d),  or  ratlu'r  those 
in  the  .Nineveh  sculpturcH  (sec  I.ayurd,  vol.  ii.  p.  348)  where  they  are  also  repre-ent- 
I'd  ill  Hii-gcH,  illuHlrating  the  expression  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  33:  "nor  shoot  an  arrow 
there,  nur  coiuo  before  it  (tho  city)  with  Hliiolds,  nor  cast  a  bunk  against  it." — 
[«.  W.] 


Cy.AP.  HO. 


CYPRIANS. 


G7 


in  other  respects  they  were  clad  like  the  Greeks.     They  are  of 
various  irtces  f  some  are  sprung  from  Athens  and  Salamis,  some 


No.  VI. 

'  Tlie  mixed  character  of  the  popiihition  of  Cyprus  has  been  already  noticed  (supra, 
V.  104,  note  ").  The  ish^iid  appears  to  have  been  orif^iiially  colonised  from  Phoenicia,  as 
the  names  of  its  most  ancient  towns,  and  the  testimonies  of  early  writers,  sufficiently  in- 
dicate (see  Bochart's  Geograpii.  Sac.  iii.  ch.  o).  The  traditi<ms  witii  respect  to  Cinyraa 
(Apollod.  III.  .\iv.  §3;  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill;  Ister.  Fr.  39),  and  Bolus  (Virj^.  ^En.  i.  621; 
Step.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Aoiri)5os),  the  early  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains,  the  lan- 
guage so  far  as  known  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  MoAiica,  &c.),  are  in  accordance  with  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98,  'A/na^uv^,  aiirox^ovf^  diTiv:  compare  Theopomp. 
I.  s.  c.)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  'A/uadoD?) ;  and  all  point  to  a  Phoenician  occupation  ol 
the  country  at  a  very  remote  era,  probably  before  it  had  received  inhabitants  from 
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from  Arcadia,  some  from  Cythnus/  some  from  Phoenicia,  and  a 
portion,  according  to  their  own  account,  from  Ethit>pia. 

91.  (iv.)  The  CilicJans  furnished  a  hundred  ships.  The 
crews  wore  upon  their  heads  the  helmet  of  their  country,  and. 
carried  instead  of  shields  light  targes  made  of  raw  hide  ;  they 
were  clad  in  woollen  tunics,  and  were  each  armed  with  two 
javelins,  and  a  sword  closely  resembling  the  cutlass  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  people  bore  anciently  the  name  of  HypachaBans,' 
but  took  their  present  title  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a 
Phoenician. 

(v.)  The  Pamphylians  furnished  thirty  ships,  the  crews  of 
which  were  armed  exactly  as  the  Greeks.  This  nation  is  de- 
scended, from  those  who  on  the  return  from  Troy  were  dispersed 
with  Amphilochus  and  Calchas.' 

any  other  quarter.  The  first  Greek  immigrants  found  the  Phoenicians  established. 
They  are  said  to  have  arrived  under  Teucer  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  (supra,  v. 
1  ID,  note  '),  and  to  have  settled  at  Salamis,  which  they  so  culled  after  the  name  of 
the  island  tliey  had  left.  About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  are  reported  to  have 
colonised  Soli,  called  at  first  (we  are  told)  JEpia  (supra,  v.  110,  note*).  A  large 
influx  of  Greek  settlers  must  have  soon  followed ;  for  Cyprus  is  represented  in  the 
early  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  the  land  of  the  Yavnan  ('Idvoves),  and  in  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon  Citium,  Idalium,  Curium,  Amniochosta,  Limenia,  and  Aphrodisias,  as 
well  as  Salamis  and  Soli,  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  Greek  kings  (see  vol.  i. 
Essay  vii.  p.  388,  note  ').  Subsequently  there  must  have  been  a  reaction.  Scylax 
(Peripl.  pp.  97-8)  appears  only  to  have  regarded  Salamis  and  Murium  as  Greek  cities. 
All  the  towns  of  the  i.itcrior  he  expressly  calls  "  barbarian."  When  the  Arcadians 
and  Cythnians  arrived  is  uncertain.  The  Ethiopian  Cyprians  may  have  been  a 
remnant  of  the  Egyptian  conquest  (supra,  ii.  ad  fin.). 

'  Cythnus  was  one  of  the  Cycludcs  (Artcmid.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  '708 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  12;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  It  lay  between  Ceos  and  Seriphus  (Strab.  1.  s.  c). 
The  modern  name  is  Tlicrmia  (Ross's  Inselreise,  Pref.  to  vol.  iii.  p.  xi.). 

•  No  other  ancient  writer  mentions  this  name,  which  is  seemingly  of  Uellenic 
origin.  The  Cilieiana  were  undoubtedly  a  kindred  race  to  the  Pliauiicians.  Their 
arms  and  equipment  are  almost  identical  (supra,  ch.  89),  and  traditions  as  to  their 
origin,  however  they  diflered  in  detail,  were  unanimous  in  this  respect  (compare 
with  tlic  present  passage  ApoUod.  in.  i.  §  1,  and  xiv.  §  ,'?).  The  Greek  colonies 
npon  the  coast  were  not  numerous.  Scylax  mentions  but  two,  Ilolmi  and  Soli 
(Peripl.  p.  96).  The  latter  was  founded  by  the  Achseuns  and  Ilhodians  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  958). 

'  Pamphylia  seems  to  have  been  Uellenised  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  cither 
Lycia  or  Cilicia.  The  tradition  here  recorded  by  Hi  ro(iotu.><,  and  iu  part  repeated 
by  Paiisania.s  (vii.  iii.  §  4),  however  little  credit  it  may  discrve  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
yet  indicates  liie  early  and  complete  llellenisation  of  the  people  of  this  region.  It 
derives  the  Pamphylians  generally  from  the  Greeks  (ci".  Theopomp.  Er.  Ill,  v<p' 
E\Xr,vu>v  7)  YlafiipvKia  Karu-Ktabri).  No  doubt  the  Greek  was  intermingled  here  with 
liVcian  and  Cilician,  perhaps  also  with  Phrygian  and  Pi.>iiiliun  blood,  whence  proba- 
bly the  name  of  Udn<pu\oi,  but  the  Greek  race  was  the  predominant  one,  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Ilcllenic  co.stume  would  alone  imply. 

VariDUH  stories  were  told  of  the  wanderings  of  Calchas  and  Amphilochus.  They 
were  said  to  httvi)  left  Troy  on  loot  (Theopomp.  Fr.  11 '2;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  921),  and 
proceeded  to  Clams  near  ("olo|)hon,  where,  according  to  some,  the  contest  took 
place  between  Calchas  and  Mopsus  (Strab.  1.  c.  Pherccyd.  Fr.  95  ;  Conon.  Narr.  vi. 
p.  2»9;  Tzct/,.  Lycnphr.  980),  and  Calchas  died  of  grief.  Others  conducted  both 
Ciilchas  and  Amphilochus  to  the  southern  coast,   which  was  called  indiUerciiUy 
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92.  (vi.)  The  Lycians  furnished  fifty  ships.  Their  crews 
wore  gieaves  and  breastplates,  while  for  arms  they  had  bows  of 
cornel  wood,  reed  arrows  without  feathers,  and  javelins.  Their 
outer  garment  was  the  skin  of  a  goat,  which  hung  from  their 
shoulders ;  their  head-dress  a  hat  encircled  with  plumes  ; 
and  besides  their  other  weapons  they  carried  daggers  and  fal- 
chions." This  people  came  from  Crete,  and  were  once  called 
Termilte  ;  they  got  the  name  which  they  now  bear  from  Lycus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  an  Athenian," 

93.  (vii.)  The  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  thirty  ships.  They 
were  armed  in  the  Grecian  fashion,  inasmuch  as  their  forefathers 
came  from  the  Peloponnese. 

(viii.)  The  Carians  furnished  seventy  ships,  and  were  equip- 
ped like  the  Greeks,  but  carried,  in  addition,  folchions  and  dag- 
gers. What  name  the  Carians  bore  anciently  was  declared  in 
the  first  part  of  this  history.* 

94.  (ix.)  The  lonians  furnished  a  hundred  ships,  and  were 
armed  like  the  Greeks.  Now  these  lonians,  during  the  time 
that  they  dwx'lt  in  the  Peloponnese  and  inhabited  the  land  now 
called  Achsea  (which  was  before  the  arrival  of  Danaiis  and 
Xuthus  in  the  Peloponnese),  were  called,  according  to  the  Greek 
account,  jEgialean  Pelasgi,  or  "  Pelasgi  of  the  Sea-shore,"* 
but  afterwards,  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  they  were  called 
lonians. 

95.  The  Islanders  furnished  seventeen  ships,'  and  wore  arms 
like  the  Greeks.     They  too  were  a  Pelasgian  race,  who  in  later 

Paniphylia  or  Cilicia  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  903),  and  made  the  contest  take  place  there. 
Amphilochus  is  by  common  consent  carried  on  to  Cilicia,  where  he  founds  the  city 
Mtillus  (Strab.  ut  supra.  Compare  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  5,  end),  afterwards  famous 
for  his  oracle  (Arrian.  1.  c. ;  Lucian.  Al«'x.  §  '29,  Philopseud.  §  38),  and  near  which 
his  tomb  was  shown  (Strab.  L  c),  and  also  Posideium  (Bosyt),  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  (supra,  iii.  91). 

"  The  striking  contrast  offered  by  this  description  to  the  dress  of  the  warriors 
in  the  Lycian  monuments  is  a  strong  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  compara- 
tively recent  date  of  those  sculptures. 

*  Vide  supra,  i.  173. 

*  Supra,  i.  171.  We  may  conclude  from  this  passage  that  Herodotus  regarded 
his  work  as  divided  into  certain  definite  portions,  though  of  course  we  are  not  enti- 
tled to  identify  these  with  the  divisions  which  have  come  down  to  us  (see  Blakesley, 
note  ad  loc).  Other  places,  where  he  speaks  of  the  chapters  {Koyoi)  into  which  his 
work  was  divided,  are.  i.  75,  106;  ii.  38,  161 ;  v.  36 ;  vi.  39;  and  vii.  213. 

'  See  Book  i.  ch.  145,  and  Book  v.  ch.  68,  with  note  *  at  the  latter  place.  The 
supposed  date  of  the  Ionic  migration  was  about  b.  c.  1050.  Danaus,  Xuthus,  and 
Ion  seem  to  be  purely  mythological  personages. 

*  The  Islanders  here  intended  do  not  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Cyclades,  who  did 
not  join  the  fleet  till  after  Artemisium  (infra,  viii.  66);  but  rather  the  inhabitants 
of  Lemnos,  Imbriis,  and  Samothrace.  That  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were 
jf  Telasgic  origin  llerodotus  has  cLsewhere  stated  (ii.  51,  v.  26). 
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times  took  the  came  of  lonians  for  the  same  reason  as  those 
who  inhabited  the  twelve  cities  founded  from  Athens/ 

The  uEolians  furnished  sixty  ships,  and  were  equipped  in  the 
Grecian  fashion.  They  too  were  anciently  called  Pelasgians,  as 
the  Greeks  declare. 

The  Hellespontians  from  the  Pontus,*  who  are  colonists  of 
the  lonians  and  Dorians,  furnished  a  hundred  ships,  the  crews 
of  which  wore  the  Grecian  armour.  This  did  not  include  the 
Abydenians,  who  stayed  in  their  own  country,  because  the  king 
had  assigned  them  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  bridges. 

96.  On  board  of  every  ship  was  a  band  of  soldiers,  Persians, 
Medes,  or  Sacans.  The  Phoenician  ships  were  the  best  sailers 
in  the  fleet,  and  the  Sidonian'  the  best  among  the  Phoenicians. 
The  contingent  of  each  nation,  whether  to  the  fleet  or  to  the 
land  army,  had  at  its  head  a  native  leader  ;  but  the  names  of 
these  leaders  I  shall  not  mention,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
course  of  my  history.  For  the  leaders  of  some  nations  were  not 
worthy  to  have  their  names  recorded  ;  and  besides,  there  were 
in  each  nation  as  many  leaders  as  there  were  cities.  And  it  was 
not  really  as  commanders  that  they  accompanied  the  army,  but 
as  mere  slaves,  like  the  rest  of  the  host.  For  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Persian  generals  who  had  the  actual  command, 
and  were  at  the  head  of  several  nations  which  composed  the  army. 

97.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  following — Ariabignes, 
the  son  of  Darius,  Prexaspes,  the  son  of  Aspathines,'  Megaba- 
zus  the  son  of  Megabates,  and  Acha3menes  the  son  of  Darius. 
Ariabignes,  who  was  the  child  of  Darius  by  a  daughter  of  Go- 
bryas,  was  leader  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  ships,  Achaemenes, 
who  was  own  brother  to  Xerxes,  of  the  Egyptian  ;2  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  other  two.  Besides  the  tri- 
remes, there  was  an  assemblage  of  thirty-oared  and  fifty-oarod 
galleys,  of  cercuri,^  and  transports  for  conveying  horses,  aiiiount- 
ing  in  all  to  three  tliousand. 

'  That  is,  tliey  received  colonies  from  Athena,  hut  nt  what  time  ia  uncortiiin. 

*  Herodotus  includes  in  this  expression  the  inliubitunts  of  tlie  Greek  cities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Tropontis,  iind  the  Hosphorua.  Fur  the  greater 
number  of  these  were  founded  from  Ionia  (see  Hermniin's  Pol.  Ant.  §78).  Chulce 
don,  however,  and  Byzantium,  aa  well  as  Selymbria  and  Astacus,  were  Dorian, 
having  been  settlements  of  the  Megurians  (see  Miillor's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  138-1  U», 
K.  T.). 

*  Supra,  ch.  44.     Xerxes  therefore  embarks  in  a  Sidonian  pjalloy  (infra,  ch.  Ion). 
'  Probably  the  Aspachand  who  was  ()uiver-bearer  to  Darius,  and  whom  llerodo- 

luii  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  (supra,  iii.  70,  note  *").  We  may  sur- 
mise i'rojn  this  passage  that  Atpachand  was  tlio  son  of  the  Prexaspes  wliom  Iho 
Ptscudo-Smcrdis  put  to  death. 

'  Acliiemenes  was  satrap  of  Egypt  (supra,  eh.  7). 

*  Cercuri  were  light  boats  of  unusual  length  (Klym.  Mag.  ad   voe.).      They  are 
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98.  Next  to  the  commanders,  tlie  following  were  the  mosi 
renowned  of  those  who  sailed  aboard  the  fleet  : — Tetramnestus, 
the  son  of  Anysus,  the  Sidonian  ;  Mapen,  the  son  of  Sirom,* 
the  Tyrian  ;  Merbal,^  the  son  of  Agbal,  the  Aradian  ;  Syenne- 
sis,®  the  son  of  Oromedon,  the  Cilician  ;  Cyberniscus,  the  son 
of  Sicas,  the  Lycian  ;  Gorgus,  the  son  of  Chersis/  and  Timon- 
ax,  the  son  of  Timagoras,  the  Cyprians  ;  and  Histiaius,  the  son 
of  Timnes/  Pigres,  the  son  of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus, 
the  son  of  Candaules,  the  Carians. 

99.  Of  the  other  lower  officers  I  shall  make  nd  mention, 
since  no  necessity  is  laid  on  me  ;  but  I  must  speak  of  a  certain 
leader  named  Artemisia,'  whose  participation  in  the  attack  upon 
Greece,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  a  woman,  moves  my  spe- 
cial wonder.  She  had  obtained,  the  sovereign  power  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  though  she  had  now  a  son  grown  up,' 
yet  her  brave  spirit  and  manly  daring  sent  her  forth  to  the  war, 
when  no  need  required  her  to  adventure.  Her  name,  as  I  said, 
was  Artemisia,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis  ;  by  race 
she  was  on  his  side  a  Halicarnassian,  though  by  her  mother  a 
Cretan.      She  ruled  over  the  Halicarnassians,  the  men  of  Cos, 

S4iid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Cypriiins  (Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  56),  or,  according  to 
otiiers,  by  the  Corcyrujiina  (Suidas,  ad  voc);  but  tliis  lust  is  probably  an  etymolo- 
gical fancy.  They  belong  properly  to  Asia  (Non.  Maro.  p.  533:  "Cercurus  navi.i 
est  Asia?ia  pra;graudis "),  where  they  continued  in  use  down  to  the  time  of 
Aiitiochus  (Liv.  xxxiii.  19).  The  word  connects  plainly  with  the  Hebrew  "iS"i3, 
"  to  dance,  or  move  quickly,"  whence  dromedaries  are  culled  nin3"J3  (cf.  Geseu. 
Lex.  Ilebr.). 

*  Sirom  is  probably  the  same  name  with  Hiram  (S'^Tl),  the  rough  aspirate  be- 
ing replaced  indifferently  by  x  or  a.  Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  21)  contents  himself 
with  a  simple  A,  and  gives  E'ipwuos  for  Hiram. 

^  Merbal  seems  to  be  the  Cartliaginian  Maharbal,  which  Bochart  explains  as 
Diognetm  (Geog.  Sacr.  n.  xiii.  p.  744).  It  is  found  again  as  the  name  of  a  Tyrian 
king  in  a  fragment  of  Menander  (Fr.  2). 

"  Concerning  the  constant  occurrence  of  this  name  wherever  a  Cilician  prince  is 
mentioned,  vide  supra,  i.  74,  note  '.  According  to  /Kschyhis  (Pers.  328-330),  Syen- 
nesis  distinguished  himself  more  than  any  one  clsq  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
perished  gloriously. 

'  Supra,  V.  104. 

*  Ilistiajus  was  king  of  Tormera  (supra,  v.  37),  and  had  no  doubt  been  restored 
to  his  government  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

'  The  special  notice  taken  of  Artemisia  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  her  having 
been  queen  of  Ilalicarnassus,  the  native  place  of  the  historian.  Though  he  became 
an  exile  from  his  cou:Ury,  and  though  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  Lygdamis,  be- 
came a  tyrint  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  (Suidas,  ad  voc.  'HpoSoros),  yet  with 
Herodotus  patriotism  triumphs  over  every  other  motive,  and  he  does  ample  justice 
to  the  character  of  one  who  he  felt  had  conferred  honour  upon  his  birthplace. 
Further  notices  of  the  Ilalicarnassian  queen  will  be  found  infra,  viii.  68-9,  87-8, 
93,  101-3. 

'  Probably  Pisindelis,  who  succeeded  her  upon  the  throne  of  Halicarnassus 
(Suidas,  ad  voc.  'H/>o5otos;  and  compare  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  49;   01.  80,  4\.  ^ 
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of  Nisyrus,  and  of  Calydna  f  and  the  five  triremes  which  she 
furnished  to  the  Persians  were,  next  to  the  Sidonian,  the  most 
famous  ships  in  the  fleet.  She  lilrewise  gave  to  Xerjccs  sounder 
counsel  than  any  of  his  other  aUies.  Now  the  cities  over  which 
I  have  mentioned  that  she  bore  sway,  were  one  and  all  Dorian  ; 
for  the  Halicarnassians  were  colonists  from  Troezen,^  while  the 
lemainder  were  from  Epidaurus.'*  Thus  much  concerning  the 
sea-force. 

100.  Now  when  the  numberins:  and  marshallinjr  of  the  host 


'  It  is  rpniarkable  that  Cos,  though  one  of  the  five  states  of  the  Doric  Trej'TairoX** 
which  had  excluded  HaHcanuissus  from  their  Aniphictyony  (supra,  i.  144),  sliould  at 
this  time  have  been  subject  to  the  rejected  city.  Probably  the  energy  ot  Artemisia 
had  enabled  her  to  obtain  a  sovereignty,  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional, over  Cos  and  its  dependencies.  Nisyrus  and  Calydna  (or  Calynina)  were  two 
small  islands  on  either  side  of  Cos  (now  A'o,  or  with  the  prefix  's  rdv,  Stanko) 
which  had  from  a  very  early  age  been  subject  to  that  state  (Hom.  II.  ii.  676-9; 
Diod.  Sic.  V.  54).  These  islands  retain  their  names,  being  called  respectively  Nisyro 
and  Cali/nino  (Ros-s,  vol.  iii.  Pref.  pp.  x.-xi.). 

*  Troezen,  ancieotly  Posidonia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  542 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  not  quite  two  miles  (15  siades) 
from  the  shore,  between  the  peninsula  of  Mothana  and  llermione.  The  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  may  be  traced  near  the  modern  village  of  Dhdmafa,  but  they  are 
scanty  and  possess  little  interest.  (See  Chandler,  ii.  p.  244;  Gell's  Morea,  p.  195; 
Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  446.) 

The  colonisation  of  Halicarnassus  seems  to  have  taken  place  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  Ileraclidae,  and  the  conquest  of  Argolis  and  the  adjacent  states. 
Home  writers  assigned  to  the  colony  a  far  earlier  date  (Strab.  viii.  p.  643 ;  xiv.  p. 
939;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  but  their  statements  are  contradictory,  and  incompatible 
with  the  original  Dorian  character  of  the  settlement.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
upon  the  occupation  of  Tnrzen  by  tiie  Dorians,  a  portion  of  the  former  inliabitants 
determined  to  emigrate.  Doric  leaders,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dymanes  (Caliiihach. 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.),  acconipanied  them,  but  the  bulk  of  the  colonists  were  Achaeans, 
descendants  of  the  mythic  Anlhes  (Pausin.  ii.  xxx.  §  8),  and  so  sometimes  called 
Antheada  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'Adijvai).  They  carried  with  them  the  Trwzenian 
worship  (.Miiller's  Dorians,  i.  p.  120,  note  *,  E.  T.),  and  coutinued  to  regard  Troezen 
H8  their  mother  city.  (Cf.  Puusan.  ii.  xxxii.  §  6 :  vahv  "lailos  are  if  /xi}Tpov6\fi  tjj 
Tpoi^vvt  'A\iKapyaiTaf7s  iiroiri(Tav.) 

*  Epidaurus  was  situated  on  the  same  coast  with  Tropzon,  but  higher  up,  and 
close  upon  the  sea-shore.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  small  village  of  Pidhavro, 
which  bears,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  ancient  name  ('Ein'Saufios  would  have  been 
pronounced  Epidavros).  The  features  of  this  locality  exactly  correspond  with  tho 
description  in  Strabo :  Kfirai  i}  vdKis  iv  fivxv  '''''"  iapwfiKov  kAKitov  rhf  ■nfp'nrKovv 
tXOfK^OL  (TTaSiuv  Tru/TtKalStKa,  fiKfnovaa  irp?)S  a.varo\a<i  dtpivdv  irfpiKAfUrat  8'  6ptatv 
vifntKol^  H*Xpi  itph^  T^i/  SaAoTTaf,  fiffT*  ipvfxv))  Ka.T(aKtV3.<TTai  ipvaiKi'S  iravTaX'^^f 
(viii.  p.  513).  Within  a  little  distance  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  tcniple  of  vKscu- 
lapiiiH  (I/iv.  xlv.  28;  I'ausan.  ii.  xxvii.  j^  1-2),  whose  worship  was  common  to  Cos 
with  E|)idauru9  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  941  ;  Pausan.  iii.  xxiii.  J$  4;  Thoopomp.  Er.  Ill),  a 
fact  confirmatory  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  places  which  is  iiere  asserted 
by  Herodotus.  The  remains  of  Epidaurus  arc  insignificant  (Chandler,  ii.  p.  249; 
I^ake,  ii.  p.  430). 

The  circum-stances  of  the  colonisation  of  Cos  were  probably  similar  to  those  of 
HalicarnaHsuK.  That  IIomiT  made  it  a  (ireek  city  before  ihi!  Trojan  war  (II,  ii.  677), 
M  he  did  also  I/indus  and  the  other  Hhodian  towns  (ili.  6.')(i),  Carpathus  (lb.  676), 
Hymi  (ili.  671),  kc,  is  only  a  proof  that  it  was  Ili'lli-niscd  long  beloro  hia  tirnw.  It 
iiiUHl  not  be  siippuxrd  that  Homer  was  a  learned  anti({Uarian. 
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was  ended,  Xerxes  conceived  a  wish  to  go  himself  throughout 
the  forces,  and  with  his  own  eyes  behold  everything.  Accord- 
ingly he  traversed  the  ranks  seated  in  his  chariot,  and  going 
from  nation  to  nation,  made  manifold  inquiries,  while  his  scribes 
wrote  down  the  answers  ;  till  at  last  he  had  passed  from  end  to 
end  of  the  whole  land  army,  both  the  horsemen  and  likewise  the 
foot.  This  done,  he  exchanged  his  chariot  for  a  Sidonian  gal- 
ley, and,  seated  beneath  a  golden  awning,  sailed  along  the  prows 
of  all  his  vessels  (the  vessels  having  now  been  hauled  down  and 
launched  into  the  sea),  while  he  made  inquiries  again,  as  he 
had  done  when  he  reviewed  the  land-forces,  and  caused  the  an- 
swers to  be  recorded  by  his  scribes.^  The  captains  took  their 
ships  to  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  there  lay  to,  with  their  vessels  in  a  single  row,  the  prows 
facing  the  land,  and  with  the  fighting-men  upon  the  decks  ac- 
coutred as  if  for  war,  while  the  king  sailed  along  in  the  open 
space  between  the  ships  and  the  shore,  and  so  reviewed  the 
fleet. 

101.  Now  after  Xerxes  had  sailed  down  the  whole  line  and 
was  gone  ashore,  he  sent  for  Demaratus  the  son  ot'  Ariston,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  march  upon  Greece,  and  bespake 
him  thus : — 

*  Ilt'crcn  first  suggested  that  Herodotus  bad  pMjrsonal  access  to  the  documents 
drawn  out  on  this  occasion,  and  derived  hi.s  estimate  of  the  fleet  (supra,  ch.  8'.))  and 
army  (infra,  clis.  184-0)  from  tlietu  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  441,  E.  T.).  Mr.  Grote  thinks 
this  improbable  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  51,  note  '),  ai.d  believes  that  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  the  e.xpedilion  were  our  author's  inlorniants.  To  me  the  minuteness 
of  the  description,  which  comprises  the  armour  of  forty-five  nations,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  marshalled,  whether  separately  or  in  combination  with  others,  the 
names  of  their  commanders  and  of  the  other  generals  and  admirals,  thirty-nine  in 
number,  and  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases  the  names  of  tluse  officers'  father*,  is  proof 
positive  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  is  not  desultory  inquiry,  but  a  document. 
(See  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  ii.  p.  54.) 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  themselves,  that  of  the  triremes  may  be  regarded 
ascertain.  They  would  be  easily  counted,  and  the  number  given  (1207),  wiiich 
bears  exactness  upon  its  face,  is  (I  think)  confirmed  by  the  famous  passage  of  Ms- 
chylua  (Fers.  v.  348-5),  a  passage  which  has  clearly  not  furnished  our  author  with 
his  information,  since  it  assigns  the  1207  ships  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
(On  this  passage  see  Stanley  ad  ..lischyl.  Pers.  34o.)  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v. 
p.  47)  appears  to  prefer  the  statement  of  .^schylus  to  that  of  Herodotius,  but  to  me 
it  seems  unlilidy  that  the  exact  number  which  ibuglit  at  Salamis  would  be  known. 
The  fleet  is  not  likely  to  have  been  counted  more  thun  once,  and  when  ..^ilschylus 
asked  the  captives  taken  at  Salamis  its  numbers,  they  would  tell  him  what  had  been 
ascertained  at  Doriscus.  The  three  thousand  transports  and  small  craft  are  mani- 
festly a  rough  estimate,  on  which  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed.  The  sev- 
enteen iiundied  thousand  infantry,  which  form  by  far  the  most  marvellous  item  in 
the  whole  list,  are  no  doubt  calculated  from  the  known  fact  that  the  circular  enclos- 
ure was  filled  one  hundred  and  seventy  times.  As  however  It  would  be  the  wish  of 
tiie  satraps  to  exaggerate,  the  space  may  often  have  been  very  far  from  fully  filled, 
Tlio  most  that  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  from  the  estimate  is,  that  such  a 
report  was  made  to  Xerxes  at  the  tin\e,  and  was  not  too  extravagant  to  obtain 
belief  (vide  infra,  ch.  18t>,  note  *). 
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"  Demaratus,  it  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  ask  thee  cer- 
tain tilings  which  I  wish  to  know.  Thou  art  a  Greek,  and,  as 
I  hear  from  the  other  Greeks  Avith  whom  I  converse,  no  less 
than  from  thine  own  lips,  thou  art  a  native  of  a  city  which  is 
not  the  meanest  or  the  weakest  in  their  land.  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, what  thinkest  thou  "?  Will  the  Greeks  lift  a  hand  against 
us  .^  Mine  own  judgment  is,  that  even  if  all  the  Greeks  and 
all  the  barbarians  of  the  west  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  they  would  not  be  able  to  abide  my  onset,  not  being 
really  of  one  mind.  But  I  would  fain  know  what  thou  thinkest 
hereon/' 

Thus  Xerxes  questioned  ;  and  the  other  replied  in  his  turn, 
— '*  0  king,  is  it  thy  will  that  I  give  thee  a  true  answer,  or 
dost  thou  wish  for  a  pleasant  one  ?  " 

Then  the  king  bade  him  speak  the  plain  truth,  and  promised 
that  he  would  not  on  that  account  hold  him  in  less  favour  than 
heretofore. 

102.  So  Demaratus,  when  he  heard  the  promise,  spake  as 
follows  : — 

"  0  king,  since  thou  biddest  me  at  all  risks  speak  the  truth, 
and  not  say  what  will  one  day  prove  me  to  have  lied  to  thee, 
thus  I  answer.  Want  has  at  all  times  been  a  fellow-dweller 
with  us  in  our  land,  while  Valour  is  an  ally  whom  we  have 
gained  by  dint  of  wisdom  and  strict  laws.  Her  aid  enables  us 
to  drive  out  want  and  escape  thraldom.  Brave  are  all  the 
Greeks  who  dwell  in  any  Dorian  land,  but  what  I  am  about  to 
say  does  not  concern  all,  but  only  the  Laceda3monians.  First 
then,  come  wliat  may,  they  will  never  accept  thy  terms,  which 
would  reduce  Greece  to  slavery ;  and  further,  they  are  sure  to 
join  battle  with  thee,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  should 
submit  to  thy  will.  As  for  their  numbers,  do  not  ask  how  many 
they  are,  that  their  resistance  should  be  a  possible  thing  ;  for 
if  a  thousand  of  them  should  take  the  field,  they  will  meet  thee 
in  battle,  and  so  will  any  number,  be  it  less  than  this,  or  be  it 
more." 

103.  When  Xerxes  heard  this  answer  of  Demaratus,  ho 
laughed  and  answered, — 

"  What  wild  words,  Demaratus  !  A  thousand  men  join 
battle  with  such  an  army  as  this  !  Come  then,  wilt  thou — who 
wert  once,  as  thou  sayest,  their  king — engage  to  light  this  very 
day  with  ten  men  ?  I  trow  not.  And  yet,  if  all  thy  fellow 
citizens  be  indeed  such  as  thou  sayest  they  are,  thou  oughtest, 
ns  their  king,  by  thine  own  country's  usages,*  to  be  ready  to 

•  The  allusion  in  apparently  to  the  "tlouMc  portion"  whereto  tli«  kinga  woip 
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fight  with  twice  the  number.  If  then  each  one  of  thera  be  a 
match  for  ten  of  my  soldiers,  I  may  well  call  upon  thee  to  be  a 
match  for  twenty.  So  wouldest  thou  assure  the  truth  of  what 
thou  hast  now  said.  If,  however,  you  Greeks,  who  vaunt  your- 
selves so  much,  are  of  a  truth  men  like  those  whom  I  have  seen 
about  my  court,  as  thyself,  Demaratus,  and  the  others  with 
whom  I  am  wont  to  converse, — if,  I  say,  you  are  really  men  of 
this  sort  and  size,  how  is  the  speech  that  thou  hast  uttered 
more  than  a  mere  empty  boast  ?  For,  to  go  to  the  very  verge 
of  likelihood, — how  could  a  thousand  men,  or  ten  thousand,  or 
even  fifty  thousand,  particularly  if  they  were  all  alike  free,  and 
not  under  one  lord, — how  could  such  a  force,  I  say,  stand  against 
an  army  like  mine  ?  Let  them  be  five  thousand,  and  we  shall 
have  more  than  a  thousand  men  to  each  one  of  theirs.^  If,  in- 
deed, like  our  troops,  they  had  a  single  master,  their  fear  of 
him  might  make  them  courageous  beyond  their  natural  bent, 
or  they  might  be  urged  by  lashes  against  an  enemy  which  far 
outnumbered  them.*  But  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  assured- 
ly they  w^U  act  differently.  For  mine  own  part,  I  believe,  that 
if  the  Greeks  had  to  contend  with  the  Persians  only,  and  the 
numbers  were  equal  on  both  sides,  the  Greeks  would  find  it 
hard  to  stand  their  ground.  We  too  have  among  us  such  men 
as  those  of  whom  thou  spakfest — not  many  indeed,  but  still  we 
possess  a  few.  For  instance,  some  of  my  body-guard  would  be 
willing  to  engage  singly  with  three  Greeks.  But  this  thou 
didst  not  know,  and  therefore  it  was  thou  talkedst  so  foolishly." 
104.  Demaratus  answered  him, — "  I  knew,  0  king,  at  the 
outset,  that  if  I  told  thee  the  truth,  my  speech  would  displease 
thine  ears.  But  as  thou  didst  require  me  to  answer  thee  with 
all  possible  truthfulness,  I  informed  thee  what  the  Spartans  will 
do.  And  in  this  I  speak  not  from  any  love  that  I  bear"  them — 
for  none  knows  better  than  thou  what  my  love  towards  them  is 
likely  to  bj  at  the  present  time,  when  they  have  robbed  me  of  my 
rank  and  my  ancestral  honours,  and  made  me  a  homeless  exile, 
whom  thy  father  did  receive,  bestowing  on  me  both  shelter  and 
sustenance.  What  likelihood  is  there  that  a  man  of  under- 
standing should  be  unthankful  for  kindness  shown  him,  and' not 
cherish  it  in  his  heart  ?  For  mine  own  self,  I  pretend  not  to 
cope  with  ten  men,  or. with  two, — nay,  had  I  the  choice,  I  would 
rather  not  fight  even  with  one.     But,  if  need  appeared,  or  if 

entitled  at  banquets  (supra,  vi.  57),  and  perhaps  to  their  (supposed)  "double  vote 
(ibid,  ad  fin.  Compo.  Thucyd.  i.  2()). 

'  See   below,  ch.  186,  where  the  entire  Persian  host  is  reckoned  to  exceed  fire 
nnllious  of  meu.  .  •  Supra,  vi.'ZO, 
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there  were  any  great  cause  urging  me  on,  I  would  contend  with 
right  good-will  against  one  of  those  persons  who  boast  them- 
selves a  match  for  any  three  Greeks.  So  likewise  the  Lacedae- 
monians, when  they  fight  singly,  are  as  good  men  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  when  they  fight  in  a  body,  are  the  bravest  of  all.  For 
though  they  be  free  men,  they  are  not  in  all  respects  free  ;  Law 
is  the  master  whom  they  own,  and  this  master  they  fear  more 
than  thy  subjects  fear  thee.  Whatever  he  commands  they  do  ; 
and  his  commandment  is  always  the  same  :  it  forbids  them  to  flee 
in  battle,  whatever  the  number  of  their  foes,  and  requires  them 
to  stand  firm,  and  either  to  conquer  or, die.  If  in  these  words, 
0  king,  I  seem  to  thee  to  speak  foolishly,  I  am  content  from 
this  time  forward  evermore  to  hold  my  peace,  I  had  not  now 
spoken  unless  compelled  by  thee.  Certes,  I  pray  that  all  may 
turn  out  according  to  thy  wishes." 

105.  Such  was  the  answer  of  Deraaratus,  and  Xerxes  was 
not  fingry  with  hira  at  all,  but  only  laughed,  and  sent  him  away 
with  words  of  kindness. 

After  this  interview  and  after  he  had  made  Mascames  the 
80Q  of  Megadostes  governor  of  Doriscus,  setting  aside  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  Darius,  Xerxes  started  with  his  army,  and 
marched  upon  Greece  through  Thrace. 

106.  This  man,  Mascames,  whom  he  left  behind  him,  was 
a  person  of  such  merit  that  gifts  were  sent  him  yearly  by  the 
king  as  a  special  favour,  because  he  excelled  all  the  other  gover- 
nors that  had  been  appointed  either  by  Xerxes  or  by  Darius.  In 
like  manner,  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  sent  gifts  yearly  to  the 
descendants  of  Mascames,  Persian  governors  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Thrace  and  about  the  Hellespont  before  the  march 
of  Xerxes  began  ;  but  these  persons,  after  the  expedition  was 
over,  were  all  driven  from  their  towns  by  the  Greeks,  except  the 
governor  of  Doriscus  :  no  one  succeeded  in  driving  out  Masca- 
mes, though  many  made  the  attempt."  For  this  reason  the 
gifts  are  sent  him  every  year  by  the  king  who  reigns  over  the 
Persians.' 

•  Mr.  Groto  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  R96-7)  notices  the  importance  of  this  pussnge 
ne  showing  liow  much  liistory  in  piisscd  over  in  silence  by  Tiuu-vdides  in  his  brief 
Hummary  (i.  98-9'.)).  Athens,  lie  observes,  dnring  tlic  lirst  ten  years  of  her  hege- 
mony, must  have  been  engiiged  most  actively  in  constant  warfare  iigaiiist  the 
rersians.  Not  Kion  alone,  but  a  vast  number  of  Persian  posts  in  Europe  were 
taken,  and  frequent  attacks  made  upon  Doriscus  without  success.  IMutarch  (Cinion. 
C.  7)  is  the  only  other  writer  who  makes  allusion  to  these  enterprises. 

'  Doriscus  iippearfl  by  this  passage  to  have  coulinued  under  the  Persians  to  the 
time  vlten  I/rroilolut  vrotc  The  present  tense  (ir»Mir«Tai)  proves  this.  Mascames, 
though  dead,  is  regarded  as  living  on  iu  hid  dusceuduuts,  who,  it  ia  probable,  still 
Iivid  llie  government. 
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107.  Of  the  other  governors  whom  the  Greeks  drove  out, 
there  was  not  one  wlio,  in  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,  showed  him- 
self a  brave  man,  excepting  Boges,  the  governor  of  Eion.  Him 
Xerxes  never  could  praise  enough,  and  such  of  his  sons  as  were 
left  in  Persia,  and  survived  their  father,  he  very  specially 
honoured.  And  of  a  truth  this  Boges  was  worthy  of  great  com- 
mendation ;  for  when  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,"  and  it  was  open  to  him  to  retire 
from  the  city  upon  terms,  and  return  to  Asia,  he  refused,  be- 
cause he  feared  the  king  might  think  he  had  played  the  coward 
to  save  bis  own  life,  wlierefore,  instead  of  surrendering,  he  held  out 
to  the  last  extremity.  When  all.  the  food  in  the  fortress  was 
gone,  he  raised  a  vast  funeral  pile,  slew  his  children,  his  wife, 
his  concubines,  and  his  household  slaves,  and  cast  them  all  into 
the  flames.  Then  collecting  whatever  gold  and  silver  there  was  in 
the  place,  he  flung  it  from  the  walls  into  the  Strymon,  and  when 
that  was  done,  to  crown  all,  he  himself  leaped  into  the  fire.  For 
this  action  Boges  is  with  reason  praised  by  the  Persians  even  at 
the  present  day. 

108.  Xerxes,  as  I  have  said,  pursued  his  march  from  Doris- 
cus  against  Greece,  and  on  his  way  he  forced  all  the  nations 
through  which  he  passed  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  For 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  had  been 
(as  I  have  already  shown)  enslaved  and  made  tributary  to  the 
king  by  the  conquests  of  Megabazus,  and,  more  lately,  of  Mar- 
don  i  us.'  And  first,  after  leaving  Doriscus,  Xerxes  passed  the 
Samothracian  fortresses,  whereof  Mesembria  is  the  iurthermost 
as  one  goes  towards  the  west.*  The  next  city  is  Stryme,'  which 
belongs  to  Thasos.  Midway  between  it  and  Mesembria  flows 
the  river  Lissus,  which  did  not  suffice  to  furnish  water  for  the 

*  Soc  Plut.  Vit.  Cim.  c.  7,  and  compare  Pausan.  viii.  viii.  §  5,  where  Cimon  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  city  by  turning  the  force  ol"  the  stream  upon  the  walls,  which 
were  of  sun-dried  brick.  This  narrative  is  with  reason  doubted  by  Lurcher  and 
others  (see  Kutzen  de  Athenieiis.  Imp.  p.  8;  Grote,  v.  p.  397,  note).  It  seems 
certain  that  Eton  was  reduced  by  a  strict  blockade.  See  the  inscription  preserved 
in  J^lschines  (adv.  Ctcs.  §  62).  The  date  of  the  capture  lies  within  the  years  B.C. 
47G-4(|  but  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty  (s-ee  Mr.  Grote's  note,  vol.  t.  pp. 
409-41 

'  Supra,  v.  2-1 8  ;  vi.  44-5. 

*  Samothrace  possessed  a  tract  upon  the  mainland,  extending  from  near  Doriscus 
to  the  Lissus  (supra,  ch.  59).  Most  of  the  larger  islands  secured  to  themselves  this 
advantage,  as  Chios  (i.  100),  Lesbos  (v.  94),  Thasos,  &c. 

The  Samothracian  Mesambria  stood  at  Tckt'eh,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  city  of  the  same  name  (now  Jlisseiri,  upon  the  Euxiue),  supra,  :v.  93). 

*  Slryme,  according  to  Ilarpocration  (ad  voc.  STpu^rj),  was  situated  on  a  small 
island,  formed  probably  by  two  branches  of  the  Lissus.  It  was  a  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  Tliracians  and  the  Maronites  (I'hiloch.  Er.  128). 
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army,  but  was  drunk  up  and  failed.  This  region  was  formerly 
called  Gallai'ca  ;  now  it  bears  the  name  of  Briantica  ;  but  in 
strict  truth  it  likewise  is  really  Ciconian/ 

109.  After  crossing  the  dry  channel  of  the  Lissus,  Xerxes 
passed  the  Grecian  cities  of  Maroneia/  Dicfea/  and  Abdera,' 
and  likewise  the  famous  lakes  which  are  in  their  neighbourhood,' 
Lake  Ismaris  between  Maroneia  and  Stryme,  and  Lake  Bis- 
tonis  near  Dicasa,  which  receives  the  waters  of  two  rivers,  the 
Travus  and  the  Compsatus."  Near  Abdera  there  was  no  fa- 
mous lake  for  him  to  pass,  but  he  crossed  the  river  Nestus,'  which 
there  reaches  the  sea.  Proceeding  further  upon  his  way,  he 
passed  by  several  continental  cities,  one  of  them  possessing  a 
lake  nearly  thirty  furlongs  in  circuit,  full  of  fish,  and  very  salt, 

•  See  above,  cli.  50,  which  passage  is  in  the  writer's  mind.  He  means  to  say 
that  not  only  the  phiiii  of  Doriscus,  but  the  whole  country  thence  to  the  Lissus,  was 
aiicienily  Ciconian.  Perhaps  the  chapters  from  61  to  104  are  a  later  insertion, 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  original  narrative. 

WitJi  respect  to  the  names  of  this  district,  that  of  Gallaica,  which  seems  to  point 
at  an  original  Celtic  occupation,  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Briantica  of  our 
uutlior  reappears  in  the  PriantjE  of  Pliny  (II.  N.  iv.  11),  and  in  Livy's  "Campus 
Priaticus"  (xxxviii.  41). 

'  Maroneia  was  a  place  of  some  consequence,  situated  on  the  coast,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  Lissus  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  65  ;  Ephor.  Fragm.  74;  Liv.  xxxi.  16,  &c.). 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Chians  (Scymn.  Ch.  1.  677).  The  name  still  remains  in  the 
modern  Marogna. 

"  Dicaea  appears  in  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  65),  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  and 
Stephen.  It  was  never  a  place  of  much  note,  and  probably  perished  during  the 
wars  of  Philip  (see  Biihr  ad  loc). 

•  Abdera  was  founded  by  the  Teians  (supra,  i,  16S;  Scymn.  Ch.  669-670).  Its 
exact  site  has,  I  believe,  never  been  identilied,  though  Choiseul-Gouffier  (ii.  p.  113) 
epcaks  of  its  ruins  as  "distinguishable  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  La- 
go*!"  The  position  which  is  given  it  on  our  maps,  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Xestus,  and  only  six  or  seven  from  Lake  Bistonis,  rests  mainly  on  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  interposes  a  considerable  space  between  the  Nestus' 
emboucliiire  and  the  city.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  river  passed 
throwjh  the  city  (infra,  ch.  l'J6).  It  is  certain  that  there  arc  now  no  ruins  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  (Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  422).  But  the  whole 
country  is  here  "a  flat  and  swampy  plain"  (ibid.  p.  425,  and  compare  p.  421);  and 
the  course  of  the  Nestus  has  probably  undergone  many  changes.  Seylax.  (Peripl. 
p.  65)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  482)  both  place  Abdfira  immediait'ly  east  of  the  river. 

•  I^ake  Ismaris  nvms  named  from  a  town  Ismarum,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Oiconians  (Mom.  Od.  ix.  40),  which  is  identified  by  some  with  Muroneia  (Kphor.  Fr. 
74  ;  Hesych.  ud  voc).  It  does  not  exist  now.  Lake  Bistonis,  which  is  the  modern 
lake  of  hum,  derived  its  appellation  from  the  Bistonian  Thmcians  who  inhiibited 
Its  banks  (Seym.  Ch.  v.  67:{).  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  been  formed,  within  the 
liistoric  period,  by  the  bursting  in  of  the  sea  (Str.ib.  J.  p.  87).  Probably  it  shrank 
ill  size  alter  it  was  joined  to  the  sea  by  a  canal. 

•  Only  one  river  of  any  si/e  (the  Jurdj/mli/  T)crc)  now  enters  the  lake  of  Bum. 
This  is  no  dolibt  the  Travus.  The  Compsalus  may  be  the  stream  which  reaches  the 
•ea  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  lake,  and  which,  if  the  lake  were  somewhat  larger, 
would  run  into  it  (see  Kiepeit's  Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt  xvi.). 

•  The  MiHto  or  Kara  Su.  This  stream  at  jucsent  falls  into  the  sea  more  than 
ten  miliB  to  the  vest  of  the  supposed  site  of  Abdiira.  It  has  probably  changed  its 
coume  frequciilly  (sec  above,  note  *). 
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of  which  the  sumpter-heasts  only  drank,  and  which  they  drained 
dry.  The  name  of  this  city  was  Pistyrus.*  All  these  towns, 
which  were  Grecian,  and  lay  upon  the  coast,  Xerxes  kept  upon 
his  left  hand  as  he  passed  along. 

110.  The  following  are  the  Thracian  tribes  through  whose 
country  he  marched  :  the  Pa^ti,  the  Ciconians,  the  Bistonians, 
the  Sapasans,  the  Dersfiaans,  the  Edonians,  and  the  Satrfe.*  Some 
of  these  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  furnished  ships  to  the  king's 
fleet  ;  while  others  lived  in  the  more  inland  parts,  and  of  these 
all  the  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned,  except  the  Satrie,  were 
forced  to  serve  on  foot. 

111.  The  Satraj,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  have  never 
yet  been  brought  under  by  any  one,  but  continue  ta  this  day  a 
free  and  unconquered  people,  unlike  the  other  Thracians.'  They 
dwell  amid  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forests  of  different 
trees  and  capped  with  snow,  and  are  very  valiant  in  fight. 
They  are  the  Thracians  who  have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus  in 
their  country,  which  is  situated  upon  their  highest  mountain- 
range.  The  Bessi,'  a  Satrian  race,  deliver  the  oracles  ;  but  the 
prophet,  as  at  Delphi,  is  a  woman,  and  her  answers  are  not 
harder  to  read. 

112.  When  Xerxes  had  passed  through  the  region  men- 
tioned above,  he  came  next  to  the  Pierian  fortresses,  one  of 
which  is  called  Phagres,  and  another  Pergamus.*     Here  his  line 

*  Tlicre  are  some  salt  lakes  on  the  sliore,  about  10  miles  from  the  Mesto,  which 
may  help  to  fix  tlie  site  of  Pistyrus  (see  Leake's  Map,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  1.  end); 
but  this  whole  district  is  unexplored  by  travellers. 

Stephen  mentions  Pistyrus  as  '•  nio-ripoi' Bpaiccoj' ^/ixJpiov"  (sub  toc.  Compare 
also  BifTTjpos).     Uurpocration  calls  the  place  Pisteira. 

*  The.>5e  tribes,  except  the  last,  appear  to  be  enumerated  in  their  order  from  ea.st 
to  west.  This  is  evident  from  the  position  of  the  Ciconians,  Bistonians,  and  Edoni- 
ans, which  is  elsewhere  fixed  (supra,  chs.  108  and  109;  and  infra,  ch.  114).  We 
may  therefore  place  the  Pteli,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  about  the  Hebrus, 
between  the  Apsynthians  and  Ciconians,  and  the  Sapasans  (mentioned  by  Pliny, 
1.  s.  c.)  and  Dersajans  (mentioned  by  Thucydides,  ii.  101)  about  the  Nestus — the 
former  eastward,  the  latter  westward  of  that  river.  The  Satrae  (mentioned  by 
Ilecataeus,  Fr.  128)  dwelt  inland  above  the  Dersaeans  (see  Leake's  Northern  Greece, 
iii.  p.  I'JU). 

•  Herodotus  seems  here  to  allude  to  the  conquests  of  the  Odrysa?.  which  robbed 
so  many  Thracian  tribes  of  their  independence  (Thucyd.  ii.  95-7) ;  but  his  statement 
is  overdrawn,  as  may  be  seen  from  Thucydides. 

'  The  Bessi  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxix.  53)  and  Pliny  (IT.  N.  iv.  11)  as  a 
distinct  Thracian  race.  Their  name  is  probably  connected  with  the  title  Ba'^xarens, 
by  which  the  Thracian  Bacchus  was  known  (Ilor.  Od.  i.  xviii.  11),  and  with  the 
terms  Baaaapl^,  ^aarndpay  fiaaaapfu),  ict\, 

•  The  original  Pieria  was  the  district  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Peneus. 
When  this  was  conquered  by  the  Macedonians,  the  inhabitants  sought  a  refuge  be- 
yond the  Strymon.  Phagres  was  their  principal  tow  n  (Thucyd.  ii.  99  ;  Scylax,  Per- 
ipl.  p.  04).  It  is  placed,  with  some  probability,  at  Or/and,  and  Pergamus  at  Pravistd 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  177-8). 
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of  marcli  lay  close  by  tlie  walls,  with  the  long  high  range  of 
Pangaeuin  *  upon  Lis  right,  a  tract  in  which  there  are  mines  both 
of  gold  and  silver/  some  worked  by  the  Pierians  and  Odoman- 
tians,  but  the  greater  part  by  the  Satree. 

113.  Xerxes  then  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Tse- 
onian  tribes — the  Doberiaus  and  the  Paaoplss  ^ — which  lay  to  the 
north  of  Pangaeum,  and,  advancing  westward,  reached  the  river 
Strymon  and  the  city  Eion,  whereof  Boges,  of  whom  I  spoke  a 
short  time  ago,^  and  who  was  still  alive,  was  governor.  The 
tract  of  land  lying  about  Mount  Pang^eum,  is  called  Phyllis  ; 
on  the  west  it  reaches  to  the  river  Angites,^  which  flows  into  the 
Strymon,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Strymon  itself,  where  at  this 
time  the  Magi  were  sacrificing  white  horses  to  make  the  stream 
favourable/ 

114.  After  propitiating  the  stream  by  these  and  many  other 
magical  ceremonies,'  the  Persians  crossed  the  Strymon  by 
bridges  made  before  their  arrival,  at  a  place  called  '  The  Nine 
Ways,' '   which  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Edonians.       And 

'  Vide  supra,  v.  16. 

'  The  whole  region  from  Philippi  and  Datum  on  the  east  to  Dysorum  on  the 
west  was  most  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  Aristotle  relates  that  after  heavy  rains 
"nuggets"  of  virgin  gold  were  often  found  of  above  a  pound  weight  (in-tp  fiyw). 
There  were  two — one  of  three  pounds  and  one  of  five — in  the  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  (De  Ausc.  Mir.  p.  833,  §  42.  See  also,  supra,  v.  17,  23 ;  vi.  46  • 
infra,  ix.  75;  Htrab.  vit.  p.  481;  Thuc.  iv.  105;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  8;  Appian.  B. 
Civ.  iv.  105;  Justin,  viii.  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56;   &c.). 

'  These  Psconian  tribes  have  been  mcntionod  before  in  connexion  with  the  same 
locality  (supra,  v.  15-6).  The  army  of  Xerxes  evidently  divided  about  Pergamus ; 
and  part  marched  north,  part  south  of  Paiigaeum.     (Vide  infra,  ch.  121.) 

*  Supra,  ch.  107. 

*  Tlic  Angites  is  undoubtedly  the  river  of  Anglmta,  which  however  does  not 
now  join  the  Strymon,  but  flows  into  the  Palus  Strymonicus  at  some  distance  from 
its  lower  extremity.     (See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.) 

*  The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  but  not  (as  Mr.  Grote 
says,  vol.  v.  p.  56)  "thrown  into  it,"  or  allowed  to  pollute  it  with  their  blood (Strab. 
XV.  p.  1040).  The  custom  continued  to  a  late  date  (see  Tacit.  An.  vi.  37).  White 
honsca  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  especially  sacred  (supra,  ch.  40). 

There  is  no  need  to  supi)Ose,  with  Klcukcr  (Appendix  to  Zcndavesta,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
iii.  p.  24  ct  seqq.)  and  Rhode  (Heiligc  Suge,  p.  512),  that  Herodotus  has  uiisrcportcd 
this  occurrence. 

*  Of  thc.te  Strabo  (1.  e.  c.)  gives  the  following  account : — 

"When  the  Persians,"  he  says,  "come  to  a  lake,  a  stream,  or  a  spring  of  water, 
they  dig  a  pit,  and  there  sacrifice  their  victim,  taking  care  that  the  pure  liquid  near 
them  be  not  stained  with  the  blood,  since  that  would  be  a  pollution.  The  flesh 
of  the  victim  is  then  placed  on  myrtle  or  laurel  leaves,  and  the  Magi  set  it  on  fire 
with  taper  wands,  making  incantations  all  the  while,  and  ])ouring  a  libation  of  oil 
mingled  with  milk  a'hd  honey,  not  ujjon  the  fire  or  into  the  water,  but  upon  the 
ground." 

'  Afterwards  Amphipolis.  (Sec  note  •  on  Book  v.  ch.  120;  and  compare 
Thucyd.  i.  loo,  and  iv.  I(t2),  to  which  may  be  added  Polya'iiuH  (Strateg.  vi.  53)  and 
Klephen  of  IJy/antium  (ad  voc).  The  Athenian  town  had  not  been  founded  when 
Ilvrodulus  left  Greece  for  Italy  ;  which  nuiy  account  for  his  omission  to  mention  it. 
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when  they  learnt  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  '  The  Nine 
Ways/  they  took  nine  of  the  youths  of  the  land  and  as  many 
of  their  maidens,  and  buried  them  alive  on  the  sj^ot.  Burying 
alive  is  a  Persian  custom.*  I  have  heard  that  Amestris,  the 
wife  of  Xerxes,  in  her  old  age  buried  alive  seven  pairs  of  Per- 
sian youths,  sons  of  illustrious  men,  as  a  thank-offering  to  the 
god  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  underneath  the  earth." 

115.  From  the  Strymon  the  army,  proceeding  westward, 
came  to  a  strip  of  shore,  on  which  there  stands  the  Grecian 
town  of  Argilus.'  This  shore,  and  the  whole  tract  above  it,  is 
called  Bisaltia."  Passing  this,  and  keeping  on  the  left  hand  the 
Gulf  of  Posideium,^  Xerxes  crossed  the  Sylean  plain,*  as  it  is 
called,  and  passing  by  Stagirus,'  a  Greek  city,  came  to  Acan- 
thus."    The   inhabitants  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  those  who 

'  See  note  *  on  Book  iii.  eh.  3.5. 

*  la  this  Ahrinmn?  or  does  Herodotus  merely  speak  as  a  Greek?  Perhaps  the 
latter  is  tlie  more  probable  supposition. 

'  Aigilus,  like  Sune  and  Stagirus,  was  a  colony  of  the  Andrians  (Thucyd.  iv.  103 
and  109).  It  was  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Ampbipolis,  near  tiie  coast, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Strymor.  and  that  of  the  stream  which  carries  oft"  the 
superlluous  water  from  Lake  Bolbo.  Colonel  Leake  places  it  on  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain  chain,  eight  miles  from  Ampliipolis  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171  and 
map).  According  to  Heraclides  Ponticus  it  was  originally  a  Thracian  town  (Fr. 
xlii.).     Alter  the  Pelopoimesian  war  it  disappears  from  history. 

^  Tlie  Bisaltie  were  a  brave  and  powerful  Thracian  people  (fortissimi  viri,  Liv. 
xlv.  30),  who,  though  conquered  by  the  Macedonians  (Thucyd.  ii.  99),  preserved 
their  name  and  nationality  for  many  centuries  afterwards.  They  seem,  while  retain- 
ing the  region  assigned  them  by  Herodotus,  gradually  to  have  extended  themselves 
beyond  the  Strymon  nearly  to  the  Nestus  (cf.  Liv.  xlv.  29-30;  and  Plin.  H.  N.  iv. 
10-1).  Herodotus  informs'us  in  the  next  book  (ch.  116),  that  at  this  time  they  fled 
to  tlie  mountains,  and  refused  all  submission  to  Xerxes.  Charon  of  Lampsacua 
told  a  strange  story  of  their  on  one  occasion  attacking  Cardial  (Fr.  9.  Sec  the 
Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  note  *,  where  this  fragment  is  given  from  Col. 
Mure's  translation). 

*  Pliny  mentions  Posidium  as  a  town  with  a  bay  in  this  locality  (H.  N.  iv.  11). 
I  believe  no  other  author  speaks  of  it.  The  bay  intended  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Reiidina.  The  town  lay  close  to  the  coast  ("  in  ori,"  Plin.  1.  s.  c),  but  ita 
exact  site  has  still  to  be  discovered. 

*  By  the  Sylean  [ilain,  which  no  other  writer  mentions,  is  to  be  understood  the 
flat  tract,  about  a  mile  in  width,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  drains  the  lake 
of  Bolbc  {Besikia).  (See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  168-170)  It  is  uucertaio 
whence  the  name  is  derived. 

*  Stagirus  (now  Stavros,  Leake,  iii.  p.  167-8;  or  Nisvoro,  Bowen,  p.  120)  is 
said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Andrians  (iv.  88).  It  was  a 
small  place,  and  derives  all  its  celebrity  from  having  given  birth  to  Aristotle.  Some 
ancient  walls,  "  of  a  very  rough  and  irregular  species,"  were  noticed  by  Colonel 
Leake  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  height  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  city.  Sir  G.  Bowen  pleads  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  A^i.ivoro  to  represent 
Stagirus,  1.  "  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Macedonian  peasants,"  and  2.  the  situa- 
tion, which  Avould  make  it  natural  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  should  have  "  passed  it 
6(/,"  whereas  they  would  have  passed  ^/<)-o(u/A  Stavros.  He  also  found  "substruc- 
tions of  Hellenic  masonry  all  around,"  and  particularly  "  in  the  beautiful. glen  t» 
the  west." 

*  Vide  supra,  vi.  4-1,  note  '. 

Vol.  IV.— 6 
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dwelt  about  Mount  Pangasuin,  were  forced  to  join  the  arma- 
ment, like  those  others  of  whom  I  spoke  before  ;  the  dwellers 
alonor  the  coast  beinjj  made  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  while  those  who 
lived  more  inland  had  to  follow  with  the  land  forces.  The  road 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  remains  to  this  day  untouched  : 
the  Thracians  neither  plough  nor  sow  it,  but  hold  it  in  great 
honour. 

116.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  the  Persian  king,  seeing  the 
great  zeal  of  the  Acanthians  for  his  service,  and  hearing  what 
had  been  done  about  the  cutting,  took  them  into  the  number 
of  his  sworn  friends,  sent  them  as  a  present  a  Median  dress,^ 
and  besides  commended  them  highly. 

117.  It  was  while  he  remained  here  that  Artach^ees,  who 
presided  over  the  canal,^  a  man  in  high  repute  with  Xerxes, 
and  by  birth  an  Achaemenid,  who  was  moreover  the  tallest  of 
all  the  Persians,  being  only  four  fingers  short  of  five  cubits, 
royal  measure,^  and  who  had  a  stronger  voice  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  fell  sick  and  died.  Xerxes  therefore,  who  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  mischance,  carried  him  to  the  tomb  and 
buried  him  with  all  magnificence  ;  while  the  whole  army  lielped 
to  raise  a  mound  over  his  grave.'  The  Acanthians,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  offer  sacrifice  to  this  Artachases  as  a  hero,'^  invok- 
ing him  in  their  prayers  by  name.  But  King  Xerxes  sorrowed 
greatly  over  his  death. 

118.  Now  the  Greeks  who  had  to  feed  the  army,  and  to 
entertain  Xerxes,  were  brought  thereby  to  the  very  extremity 
of  distress,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  forced  even  to  for- 
sake house  and  home.  When  the  Thasians  received  and  feasted 
the  host,  on  account  of  their  possessions  upon  the  mainland,^ 
Antipater,  tlie  son  of  Orges,  one  of  the  citizens  of  best  repute, 
and  the  man  to  whom  the  business  was  assigned,  proved  that 
the  cost  of  the  meal  was  four  hundred  talents  of  silver.* 

'  Compare  iii.  84,  niul  note  *  ad  loc.  Xerxes  contracted  a  similar  friendship 
with  the  Abderitos  (infra,  viii.  I'id). 

*  Supra,  ch.  21.  The  presidency  of  the  work  was  sliarcd  between  liini  and 
Bubares.  •  Tlint  is,  about  8  feet  2  inches. 

*  The  tomb  of  Artnchajcs  is  thouj^ht  to  bo  still  visible  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cutting,  near  the  southern  shore,  the  supposed  site  of  San6.  See  the  plan,  p.  21, 
and  compare  the  paper  by  M.  Forchanimer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, vol.  xvii.  p.  1  ID.  Hut  it  would  appear  from  the  words  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
tomb  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acanthus  (/iVtsso)  west  of  the 
cutting,  and  on  the  northern  coast. 

*  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Amphipolis  with  regard  to  Brasidas 
(Thucyd,  v.  11 ;  Arisl.  Eth.  Nic.  v.  7,  §  !)• 

*  Htrym<j,  and  other  places  (supra,  ch.  108). 

*  Nearly  l()(),Oi)ii/.  of  our  money — a  sum  not  far  short  of  the  whole  annual  rev 
t'DUc  received  by  Athena  from  her  allies  uudur  the  rating  of  Arislidus. 
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119.  And  estimates  almost  to  the  same  amount  were  made 
by  the  superintendents  in  other  cities.  For  the  entertainment, 
which  had  been  ordered  lon^^  beforehand,  and  was  reckoned  to  be 
of  much  consequence,  was,  in  the  manner  of  it,  such  as  I  will 
now  describe.  No  sooner  did  the  heralds  who  brought  the 
orders®  give  their  message,  than  in  every  city  the  inhabitants 
made  a  division  of  their  stores  of  corn,  and  proceeded  to  grind 
flour  of  wheat  and  of  barley  for  many  months  together.  Besides 
this,  they  purchased  the  best  cattle  that  they  could  find,  and 
fattened  them  ;  and  fed  poultry  and  water-fowl  in  ponds  and 
buildings,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  army  ;  while  they  likewise 
prepared  gold  and  silver  vases  and  drinking-cups,  and  whatso- 
ever else  is  needed  for  the  service  of  the  table.  These  last  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  king  only,  and  those  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  army  nothing  was  made  ready  be- 
yond the  food  for  which  orders  had  been  given.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians,  a  tent  ready  pitched  for  the  purpose  received 
Xerxes,  who  took  his  rest  therein,  while  the  soldiers  remained 
under  the  open  heaven.  When  the  dinner  hour  came,  great 
was  the  toil  of  those  who  entertained  the  army  ;  while  the 
guests  ate  their  fill,  and  then,  after  passing  the  night  at  the 
place,  tore  down  the  royal  tent  next  morning,  and  seizing 
its  contents,  carried  them  all  off,  leaving  nothing  behind. 

120.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Megacreon  of  Abdera  wittily* 
recommended  his  countrymen  "  to  go  to  the  temples  in  a  body, 
men  and  women  alike,  and  there  take  their  station  as  suppliants, 
and  beseech  the  gods  that  they  would  in  future  always  spare 
them  one-half  of  the  woes  which  might  threaten  their  peace — 
thanking  them  at  the  same  time  very  warmly  for  their  past 
goodness  in  that  they  had  caused  Xerxes  to  be  content  with  one 
meal  in  the  day."  For  had  the  order  been  to  provide  breakfast 
for  the  king  as  well  as  dinner,  th3  Abderites  must  either  have 
fled  before  Xerxes  came,  or  else  have  awaited  his  coming,  and 
been  brought  to  absolute  ruin.  As  it  was,  the  nations,  though 
suffering  heavy  pressure,  complied  nevertheless  with  the  direc- 
tions tliat  had  been  given. 

121.  At  Acanthus  Xerxes  separated  from  his  fleet,  bidding 
the  captains  sail  on  ahead  and  await  his  coming  at  Therma,^ 
on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  the  place  from  which  the  bay  takes  its 
name.    Through  this  town  lay,  he  understood,  his  shortest  road. 

"  Su[)ra,  ch.  32.  "  Sec  the  Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  note  '. 

'  TlKiinii  was  a  place  of  small  consequence,  tiil  under  Cassander,  the  biother-in- 
law  of  Alexander  (ab.  b.  c.  305),  it  bocanie  Thp.ssaloniea.  when  it  grew  to  be  the 
most  important  city  of  these  parts,  deserving  Livy's  title  of  "urbs  celeberriraa" 
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Previously,  his  order  of  marcli  had  been  the  following  : — from 
Doriscus  to  Acanthus  his  land  force  had  proceeded  in  three 
bodies,  one  of  which  took  the  way  along  the  sea-shore  in  com- 
pany with  the  fleet,  and  was  commanded  by  Mardonius  and 
Masistes,  while  another  pursued  an  inland  track  under  Tritan- 
tfBchmes  and  Gergis  ;  the  third,  with  whom  was  Xerxes  himself, 
marching  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  having  for  its 
leaders  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus.^ 

122.  The  fleet,  therefore,  after  leaving  the  king,  sailed 
through  the  channel  which  had  been  cut  for  it  by  Mount  Athos, 
and  came  into  the  bay  whereon  lie  the  cities  of  Assa,  Pilorus, 
Singus,  and  Sarta  ;  '  from  all  which  it  received  contingents. 
Thence  it  stood  on  for  the  Therm aic  Gulf,  and  rounding  Cape 
Ampelus/"  the  promontory  of  the  Toronasans,  passed  the  Grecian 
cities  Torone,   Galepsus,   Sermyla,   Mecyberna,  and  Olynthus,' 

(xlv.  30).  The  great  Egnatian  road  connected  it  with  Dvrrachiiim.  (See  Strab.  vii- 
pp.  467-8 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10.) 

The  name  Thessalonica  remains  in  the  Saloniki  of  the  present  day,  which  gives 
name  to  the  gulf  called  anciently  the  Thermaic. 

*  See  above,  eh.  82,  where  the  same  six  persons  were  named  as  the  generals-in- 
chief. 

'  The  Sinus  Singiticus,  or  modern  Gulf  of  Ar/hion-orox.  Colonel  Leake  places 
Assa  at  Pirgardhikia,  near  Cape  Mavro,  Pilorus  at  Port  Vurvuri,  Singus  at  Port 
Sikid,  and  Sarta  at  Kartali.  All  these  towns  must  certainly  have  lain  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Toron6,  between  the  southern  mouth  of  the  canal 
of  Athos,  and  Cape  Dhrepano.  Singus,  from  which  the  bay  derived  its  name,  was 
the  most  important.  It  occurs  in  Thucydides  (v.  18),  Pliny  (II.  N.  iv.  10),  and 
Ptolemy  (Geograph.  iii.  13,  p.  92),  and  also  in  an  inscription  (Biickh's  Corp,  Ins.  i. 
p.  304).     The  other  places  are  only  mentioned  by  Stephen. 

"  Cape  Ampelus  lay  eastward  of  Cape  Derrhis,  as  appears  from  Ptolemy  (Geog- 
raph. 1.  s.  c.).  It  closed  the  Singitic  Gulf  upon  the  west,  and  must  either  have  been 
the  modern  Cape  Dhrepano,  or  a  point  still  further  to  the  eastward.  Colonel  Leako 
has  misplaced  capes  Derrhis  and  Ampelus.  (Map  of  Northern  Greece  at  the  end  of 
vol.  i.) 

'  All  these  were  places  of  some  consequence  except  Galepsus,  which  seems  not 
to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer.  There  is  indeed  a  Galepsus,  a  colony 
of  the  Thasians,  of  which  we  have  frequent  notices,  both  in  the  historians  and  the 
geographers  (Ilecat.  Fr,  121  ;  Thucyd.  iv.  107,  v.  6;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  64  ;  Liv,  xliv. 
45;  Philoch.  Fr.  128,  &c.),  but  it  lies  eastward  of  the  Strymon,  between  Phagrea 
and  ffisyma.  The  site  of  this  Galepsus  must  be  sought  for  on  the  coast  between 
Toron^  and  Sermylia.  Tor6ii6  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  near  Port  Kiifo,  where 
there  are  extensive  remains,  still  called  by  the  ancient  name  (Leake,  iii.  p.  119). 
ItB  harbour  was  excellent  (Liv.  xlv.  30).  Sermylia,  called  also  Ilcrmylia  (Thucyd.  i. 
B5),  was  in  the  recess  of  the  bay.  It  retains  its  ancient  appellation  almost 
unehang(!d  in  the  modi-rn  Orm;/lia  (I>eake,  iii.  p.  ISS).  Mecyberna  was  probably  at 
Molivfj  (  b.  p.  165).  Tiiat  it  lay  outside  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  between  Olynthua 
^nd  Sermylia,  appears  from  this  passage,  as  also  from  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  62).  Heca- 
titus  must  have  been  mistaken  in  calling  it  "  iroAij  TlaW-hvris "  (Steph.  Hyz.  ad  voc). 
It  was  a  very  short  distance  from  Olynthus  (I)iod.  Sic.  xii.  77,  xvi.  53),  and  having 
been  taken  by  the  Olynlhians  in  the  J'eloponnesiirn  war  ('riuicyd.  v.  39),  became  the 
naval  station  or  port  of  that  town  (Slnib.  vii.  p.  480).  Olynthus  is  too  well  known 
from  the  wars  of  Philip  to  need  any  comment.  Its  jjosition  is  marked  by  the 
nioilvrn  village  of  Aio  A/amda  (Leake,  p.  153),  where  vestiges  of  the  ancient  cit| 
«rc  Htill  to  be  found. 
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receiving  from  each  a  number  of  ships  and  men.     This  regiot 
is  called  Sithonia.*^ 

123.  From  Cape  Ampelus  the  fleet  stretched  across  by  a 
short  course  to  Cape  Canastrseum,^  which  is  the  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene  that  runs  out  furthest  into  the  sea/  and 
gathered  fresh  supplies  of  ships  and  men  from  Potidasa,  Aphj^tis, 
Neapolis,  ^ga,  Therambus,  Sciono,  Mende,  and  Sane,'  These 
are  the  cities  of  the  tract  called  anciently  Phlegra,  but  now 
Pallene.*     Hence  they  again  followed  the  coast,  still  advancing 

'  The  Sithonians  were  probably  an  ancient  Thraeian  people.  They  are  found  on 
the  Euxine,  as  well  &»  in  the  Toronaean  penin.sula  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11).  Tradition 
connected  theui  with  Orpheus  (''Sithonii,  Orphei  vatis  genitores  ; "  Plin.  ut  supra). 
Silhon,  the  father  of  Pallene,  was  their  mythic  progenitor  (Conon.  Narrat.  x.  p.  252, 
where  mdaiv  is  to  be  read  for  Oi^wv;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  VlaWiivr}).  By  the  Latin 
writers,  the  name  is  used  as  a  mere  synonym  for  Thraeian  (Virg.  Eel.  x.  66 ;  Hor. 
Od.  I.  xviii.  9,  &c.). 

*  It  is  plain  from  this  that  only  a  portion  of  the  ships  made  the  circuit  of  the 
bay  in  order  to  collect  ships  and  men.  The  main  body  of  the  fleet  sailed  across  the 
mouth  of  the  bay. 

*  This  description  sufficiently  identifies  the  Canastraean  promontory  with  the 
modern  Cape  PalUiri ;  other  accounts  agree  (cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  110;  Scyl.  Peri  pi.  p. 
62;  Liv.  xxxi.  45;  and  xliv.  11). 

'  The  situation  and  origin  of  Potidaea  are  well  known  from  Thncydides  (i.  56-65). 
Livy  relates  the  change  by  which  it  became  Cassandrea  (xliv.  11  ;  compare  Plin.  H. 
N.  iv.  10).  The  site  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  village  of  Pinaka  (Leake,  iii. 
p.  152).  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  Mgi\,  and  Therambus,  were  places  of  small  conse- 
quence.  They  seem  all  to  have  lain  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  first 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydidos  (1.  64),  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  480);  the  first  and  last  by 
8cylax  (Peripl.  1.  p.  c).  Of  -^-ga  and  Keapolis  no  other  notice  is  anywhere  found. 
Aphytis  is  placed  by  Leake  with  much  probability  at  Alhyto  (Northern  Greece,  iii. 
p.  15G).  Neapolis  and  A\,^a  are,  on  less  sure  grounds,  identified  respectively  with 
Pohjkrono  and  Kapsokhori  (ibid.  Maj)).  Therambus  is  placed  a  little  inside  Cape 
Canastraium  (ibid.  p.  156).  Sci6n6,  Mend6,  and  San6,  lay  certainly  on  the  other 
Bide  of  that  promontory,  towards  the  west.  Scione  was  the  most  important  of  these 
cities.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Pellene  in  Aehaia,  and  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  120) — an  indication  at  any  rate  of  very 
high  antiquity.  It  lay  probably  about  half-way  between  Capes  Canastrajum  (^Pali- 
url)  and  Posideum  (^Possid/ii),  certainly  nearer  to  the  former  than  Mende  (Thucyd. 
iv.  180).  Mende  was  an  Eretrian  colony  (Thucyd.  iv.  123).  It  was  situated  a  very 
little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Posideum  (ibid,  and  compare  Liv.  xxxi.  45),  and  was 
famous  for  the  softness  of  its  wine  (Phan.  Eres.  Fr.  SO).  Like  Sci6n6  it  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  130).  Concerning  Sane  but  little  is 
known.  Strabo  barely  mentions  it  (vii.  p.  480).  Mela  (ii.  2)  places  it  near  Cape 
Canastrajum,  but  the  order  of  names  in  Herodotus  would  lead  us  to  look  for  it 
between  Cape  Possidhi  and  the  isthmus.  The  Sanseans  of  Thucyd.  v.  18,  belong 
probably  to  the  other  Sane  (supra,  ch.  22). 

'  Phlegra,  the  ancient  home  of  the  giants  whom  Hercules  slew,  was  by  some 
placed  in  Italy,  about  Vesuvius  (Polyb.  ni.  xci.  7;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  21,  who  quotes 
Timajus),  by  others  identified  with  Pallene  (Strab.  vii.  p.  480;  Eph.  ap.  Theon. 
Progymn.  Fr.  70;  Thcagen.  Fr.  11  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  327  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  naK\T)fn;  compare  ApoUod.  i.  vi.  §  1.)  The  name  Phlegra  was  supposed  to 
mark  tiie  destruction  of  the  giants  by  lightning  (Eustath.  1.  s.  c).  Palleu6  orPellenfi 
(Thucyd.  passim)  was  the  name  of  the  peninsula  extending  from  Potidaea  toCipe  Ca- 
nastrmum  (Liv.  xliv.  11).  It  was  supporJcd  to  have  deiivod  its  appellation  from  the 
Achfean  town,  whence  Sci6ii6  claimed  to  have  been  founded  (see  the  preceding  note). 
The  tract  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  (Liv.  xliv.  10,  xlv.  30). 
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towards  the  place  appointed  by  the  king,  and  had  accessions 
from  all  the  cities  that  lie  near  Pallene  and  border  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  whereof  the  names  are  Lipaxus,  Combreia,  Lisas, 
Gigonus,  Campsa,  Smila,  and  j3Enea/  The  tract  where  these 
towns  lie  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Crossaea.^  After  passing 
^nea,  the  city  which  I  last  named,  the  fleet  found  itself  ar- 
rived in  the  Thermaic  Gulf/  ofi"  the  land  of  Mygdonia.^  And 
80  at  length  they  reached  Therma,  the  appointed  place,  and 
came  likewise  to  Sindus  ^  and  Chalestra  upon  the  river  Axius,* 
which  separates  Bottitea  ■•  from  Mygdonia.  Bottia?a  has  a  scanty 
seaboard,  which  is  occupied  by  the  two  cities,  Ichnae  and  Pella.^ 

'  These  towns  must  all  of  them  have  lain  on  the  coast  between  the  Potidaean 
isthmus  and  Therma.  Except  ^nea  they  were  of  little  consequence.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  fallen  into  deca)'  when  Thessalonica  and  Cassandrea  were  built. 
yEnca  was  at  Cape  Karaburnu  (.Eneum),  fifteen  miles  (Roman)  from  Tiierma,  oppo- 
site the  month  of  the  Haliacmon  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  451-4,  and  cf.  Liv.  xliv.  lo).  It 
was  situated  in  a  fertile  territory  ("fertili  agro,"  Liv.),  and  was  from  its  position  au 
important  station  (Liv.  xliv.  32).  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  great 
vEneas  (Liv.  xl.  4).  Gigonus  was  probably  at  Apanomi  (Leake,  iii.  p.  45D).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  61).  Smila  and  Lipaxus  were  known  to  Ilccata;us 
(Fr.  118-9).  Of  Combreia  and  Lisae  there  is  no  other  notice.  Campsa  is  clearly  the 
Capsa  of  Stepheui  which  he  calls  a  town  of  Chalcidice,  near  Pallene,  situated  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  (ad  voc.  Kat^o). 

"  Crusis  or  Crusffia  is  the  name  more  commonly  given  to  this  district  (see  Thucyd. 
ii.  79;  Dionys.  Hal.  i,  47,  49 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  which  is  now  called  Kalamarid. 
In  the  later  times  of  Greece  it  was  considered  a  portion  of  Mygdonia  (Steph.  Byz. 
who  quotes  Strabo). 

*  Herodotus  confines  the  name  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  to  the  small  bay  contained 
within  the  ./Enean  promontory  and  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  {Vardhari).  It  had 
usually  a  far  wider  acceptation  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  01  ;  Plin.  U.  N.  iv.  10;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  479;  Ptol.  iii.  13,  p.  92). 

*  The  name  Mygdonia  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  tract  between  the 
Strymon  and  the  Axius  (Thucyd.  ii.  99).  The  MygJones,  according  to  I'liny,  were 
a  Paeonian  people  (I.  s.  c). 

'  No  other  writer  mentions  Sindus,  except  Stephen,  who  writes  the  name  Sinthus. 
It  probably  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Chalestra  (see  the  next  note).  The  site 
cannot  be  fixed. 

*  Chalestra  (or  Chalastra)  wa.",  according  to  Hecatasus  (Fr.  IIC),  a  Thracian 
city.  It  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Axius  (Strab.  Tii.  p.  470).  The  port  and  town, 
both  called  by  the  same  name,  were  separated  by  an  interval  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc). 
According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p,  480),  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Thessalonica 
on  its  foundation  by  Ca.ssander.  Slill  Pliny  speaks  of  the  city  as  existing  in  his 
day  :  "  in  or&  sinus  Macedonici  oppidum  Chalastra  "  (H.  N.  iv.  lo).  The  Axius  ia 
beyond  a  doubt  the  Vardhari  (.see  Leake,  iii.  p.  'irtS). 

*  The  western  must  be  distinguished  from  the  eastern  Bottiiea.  The  western 
tract,  which  lay  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon  (infra,  ch.  127),  was  the 
original  settlement  of  the  nation.  From  this  the  Bolliioans  were  driven  by  the 
Mace<loiiians,when  they  found  a  refuge  with  the  Chalciileans  in  the  country  above 
Pallene  (Thucyd.  ii.  9'J ;  Herod,  viii.  127).  Slill  the  western  Boltia;a  retained  its 
uume  (Thucyd.  ii.  loO). 

'  I'ella  (which  became  under  Phili|)  the  capital  of  Macedonia)  was  not  upon  the 
coaxt,  uH  wc  should  gather  from  this  pa.ssage,  but  above  twenty  niihM  from  the  sea, 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  overllowingsof  the  Lydias  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p. 
HI  ;  Liv.  xliv.  40).  Its  exact  site  is  fixed  by  Colonel  Leake  at  a  place  -.vhere  there 
are  extensive  remains,  not  fur  from  Jannitza  (Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  202).     It  liaa 
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124.  So  the  fleet  anchored  off  tlie  Axius,  and  off  Tlierma, 
and  the  towns  that  lay  between,  waiting  the  king's  coming. 
Xerxes  meanwhile  with  his  land  force  ^  left  Acanthus,  and 
started  for  Therma,  taking  his  way  across  the  land.  This  road 
led  him  through  Paeonia  "  and  Crestonia  *  to  the  river  Echidorus,* 
which,  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  flows  through 
Mygdonin,  and  reaches  the  sea  near  the  marsh  upon  the  Axius. 

125.  Upon  this  march  the  camels  that  carried  the  provisions 
of  the  army  were  set  upon  by  lions,  which  left  their  lairs  and 
came  down  by  night,  but  spared  the  men  and  the  sumpter  beasts, 
while  they  made  the  camels  their  prej.  I  marvel  what  may 
have  been  the  cause  which  compelled  the  lions  to  leave  the  other 
animals  untouched  and  attack  the  camels,  when  th^y  had  never 
seen  that  beast  before,  or  had  any  experience  of  it. 

12G.  That  whole  region  is  full  of  lions,  and  wild  bulls,  with 
gigantic  horns  which  are  brought  into  Greece.  The  lions  are 
confined  within  the  tract  lying  between  the  river  Nestus  (which 
flows  through  Abdera '")  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Acheloiis 
(which  waters  Acarnania)  on  the  other."  No  one  ever  sees 
a  lion  in  the  fore  part '  of  Europe  east  of  the  Nestus,  or  through 
the  entire  continent  westward  of  the  Acheloiis  ;  but  in  the  space 
between  these  bounds  lions  are  found.'' 

hocn  supposed  that  Ichn»  wms  also  an  inland  town  (Kiepert's  Atlas,  Blatt  xvi. ; 
Manneit,  vii.  p.  5i»o).  But  Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  placing  it  upon  the  coast 
("  ill  or4,"  H.  N.  iv.  10). 

'  The  bulk  of  the  land  force  would  undoubtedly  have  kept  the  direct  road  through 
ApoUciiia  which  St.  Paul  followed  (Acts  xvii.  1  ;  conip.  Antoiiin.  Itin.  p.  22); 
wliile  Xerxes  with  his  iniinediatc  attendants  visited  Aeanthu.s,  to  see  the  canal,  and 
tiieii  rejoined  the  main  army  by  a  luouutaia-putU  which  fell  into  the  uiaia  road  be- 
yoiul  Apdki.ia. 

'  Herolotus  appears  here,  as  in  v.  17,  to  extend  Pfeonia  beyond  the  Strymon, 
and  to  include  in  it  portioiis  of  what  are  coninioiily  culled  Mygdonia  and  Bisaltia. 

"  The  Crestonia  of  Herodotus  is  clearly  the  Grestonia  or  Grestonsea  of  other 
writers  (Thuc.  ii.  90-100;  Theopomp.  Fr.  205),  wliicii  commonly  occurs  in  close 
connexion  witli  Bisaltia  (vide  supra,  cli.  115)  and  Mygdonia.  Besides  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Echidorus,  this  district  appears  to  have  contained  the  country  betweeu 
that  river  and  the  mountain  range  of  Khortiatzi.  Within  this  region  must  be 
placed  the  ancient  Pelasgio  town  of  Creston  (supra,  i.  57 :  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc). 

*  The  Echidorus  is  undoubtedly  the  Galliko,  which  flows  from  the  range  of 
Karadatfh  (Cercine),  and  running  nearly  due  south,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Saloniki,  five  or  six  miles  west  of  the  city  (Leake,  iii.  p.  439).  A  large  salt  marsh 
lies  between  its  mouth  and  that  of  the  Axius  (ib.  p.  437). 

'"  See  above,  ch.  109,  note  ". 
"  Vide  supra,  ii.  10. 

*  We  have  here  an  indication  that  this  part  of  the  work  was  written  in  Asia. 
To  an  Asiatic  alone  would  the  part  of  Europe  east  of  the  Nestus  be  the/ore  part. 

'•'  Col.  Mure  ridicules  this  whole  story  of  the  lions,  and  denies  that  the  lion  can 
have  ever  been  indigenous  in  Europe  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  402).  He  believes 
that  "  the  creatures  alluded  to,  if  not  altogether  fictitious,  may  safely  be  classed  as 
Borne  species  of  lynx  or  wild  cat."  But  Aristotle,  a  native  of  this  district,  makes  the 
fiaiue  slutenieiit  as  Herodotus  (Hist.  Auiui.   vi.   31),  and  Pliny  follows  him  (II.  N. 
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127.  On  reaching  Tlierma  Xerxes  halted  his  army,  which 
encamped  along  the  coast,  beginning  at  the  city  of  Thcrma  in 
Mygdonia,  and  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  rivers  Lydias  and 
Haliacmon,^  two  streams  which,  mingling  their  waters  in  one, 
form  the  boundary  between  Bottia?a  and  Macedonia.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  country  through  which  the  barbarians  encamped. 
The  rivers  here  mentioned  were  all  of  them  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  troops,  except  the  Echidorus,  which  was  drunk  dry. 

128.  From  Therma  Xerxes  beheld  the  Thessalian  mount- 
ains, Olympus  and  Ossa,^  which  are  of  a  wonderful  height. 
Here,  learning  that  there  lay  between  these  mountains  a  narrow 
gorge  ^  through  which  the  river  Peneus  ran,  and  where  there  was 
a  road  that  gave  an  entrance  into  Thessaly,  he  formed  the  wish 

viii.  16).     Dio  Chrysostom  nientioiis  that  by  his  time  (a.  d.   120)  lions  had  disap- 
peared from  Europe  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  2(59  C). 

*  The  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  are  the  modern  Karasmdk  and  Inc/ek,xra,  or  T'^i.'!- 
tritza.  At  present  the  Lydias  forms  a  junction  with  the  Axius  (Vardhari)  near  its 
mouth.  From  the  time  of  Scylax  (b.  c.  350)  to  that  of  Ptoleniy  (a.  d.  140),  it  had 
an  embouchure  of  its  own,  distinct  alike  from  that  of  the  Ilaliacmon  and  tiiat  of  the 
Axius  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  61  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  4*79;  Ptol.  iii.  13,  p.  92).  In  great  al- 
luvial plains,  like  this  of  the  ancient  Bottiica,  the  courses  of  rivers  are  liable  to  con- 
tinual changes  (compare  tlie  cliangcs  of  the  rivers  in  Lower  Babylonia,  and  in  Cilicia 
Campcstris,  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  note ',  and  pp.  4.59-61). 

*  In  clear  weather  Olympus  and  Ossa  are  in  full  view  from  Therma  {Saloniki), 
though  tlie  hitter  is  more  than  seventy  miles  distant  (Clarke's  Travels,  ch.  xi.  p.  372  ; 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  24u).  Olympus,  still  called  Ely»iho,  is  the 
highest  of  the  Thessalian  mountains.  Its  principal  summit  attains  an  elevation  of 
above  60<)0  feet  (ib.  p.  342).  It  is  covered  with  snow  during  a  gieat  portion  of  the 
year.  Ossa,  the  modern  Aissavo,  to  the  south  of  the  Peneus,  is  inferior  in  height, 
but  even  more  striking  in  appearance.  It  scarcely  exceeds  5000  feet;  but  its 
conical  peak,  often  capped  with  snow,  and  its  well-wooded  slopes,  thickly  covered 
with  beeches,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Greek  mountains  (see  Leake,  i.  p.  434 ;  iv.  p.  411). 

*  Tiiis  description  of  tiie  pass  of  Temp6  (vide  infra,  ch.  173),  though  brief,  is 
remarkably  accurate.  Modern  travellers  observe  that  Tem[)e  has  improperly  been 
termed  a  valley.  "Tempe,"  says  a  recent  toilrist  of  remarkable  powers  ol  descrip- 
tion, "  is  not  a  vale — it  is  a  narrow  pass — and  though  extremely  beautiful  on  ac- 
count of  thu  precipitous  rocks  on  each  side,  the  Peneus  flowing  deep  in  the  midst 
between  the  richest  overhanging  plane-woods,  still  its  character  is  distinctly  that  of 
a  ravine  or  gorge.  In  some  parts  the  pass,  which  is  five  or  six  miles  from  end  to 
end,  is  so  narrow  as  merely  to  admit  the  road  and  the  river;  in  others  the  rocks 
recede  from  the  stream,  and  there  is  a  little  space  of  green  meadow.  The  clilfs 
themselves  are  very  lofty,  and  beautifully  hung  with  creepers  and  other  foliage" 
(Lear's  Tour  in  Albania,  &c.,  pp.  409,  4l0).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
account  the  two  well-known  descriptions  of  the  Latin  writers. 

"Sunt  Tempe  saltus,  ctiamsi  non  bello  fiat  infestus,  transitu  dilTicilis.  Nam 
pnctcr  angustias  per  quincpie  millia,  (piA  cxiguum  jumento  onusto  iter  est,  rupes 
utrinque  it^  absiiso)  sunt  ut  dcspici  vix  sine  veriigine  ()UiuIani  simul  oculorum  ani- 
mique  poH'ii.  Tcrrct  et  eonitus  et  altiiudo,  per  mcdiaiu  vallem  fluentia  Penei 
amnis."     (Liv.  xliv.  6.) 

"In  CO  ciirsu  (sc.  Penei  flinninis)  Tempo  voeanlur  quiiKpio  millia  pnasuum  longi- 
tuditu*,  ot  fi-rmc  scs(piijiig<Ti  latitudine,  nitrii  visum  hominis  nllollentibus  sc  dextrfi 
l«isvi<juc  leiiiter  convexis  jugis.  Inti'is  vrr6  luco  viritlante  allabitur  Peneus,  viridia 
3alcui()  (?),  ainu;nuM  circti  ripas  gramiue,  canorus  avium  conccutu."  (Plin.  II.  N. 
V.  8.) 
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to  go  by  sea  himsolf,  and  examine  the  mouth  of  the  river.  His 
design  was  to  lead  his  army  by  the  upper  road  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  inland  Macedonians,  and  so  to  enter  Perrha3bia/  and 
come  down  by  the  city  of  Gonnus  ; ''  for  he  was  told  that  that 
way  was  the  most  secure.  No  sooner  therefore  had  he  formed 
this  wish  than  he  acted  accordingly.  Embarking,  as  was  his 
wont  on  all  such  occasions,  aboard  a  Sidonian  vessel/  he  gave 
the  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  get  under  weigh,  and  quit- 
ting his  land  army,  set  sail  and  proceeded  to  the  Peneus.  Here 
the  view  of  the  mouth  caused  him  to  wonder  greatly,  and  send- 
ing for  his  guides,  he  asked  them  whether  it  were  possible  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  make  it  reacli  the  sea  at  any 
other  point. 

129.  Now  there  is  a  tradition  that  Thessaly  was  in  ancient 
times  a  lake,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  huge  hills.  Ossa  and 
Pelion — ranges  which  join  at  the  foot ' — do  in  fact  inclose  it 
upon  the  east,  while  Olympus  forms  a  barrier  upon  the  north,' 
Pindus  upon  the  west,'^  and  Othrys  towards  the  south.'     The 

'  Perrlia.'l)ia  was  tlie  country  west  aiid  south  of  Olympus,  watered  by  the  streams 
which  form  tlie  river  Titaresius.  It  did  not  reach  to  the  sea  (Soylax,  I'eripl.  p.  60, 
^v  /ttfcro-yti'^  inoiKoraiv  fdvos  Ufp^aifiui,"EKKy}v(s),  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Olympic  chain.  The  Perrha3l)ians,  at  a  later  tiuie,  were  subject  to  tlie  Thessaliana 
(Thuc.  iv.  78).     For  the  exact  route  pursued  by  Xerxes,  vide  infra,  ch.  173. 

'  Gonnus  was  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  pass  of  Tempe,  near  the  modern 
Dereli  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  389).  It  commanded  two  passes,  one  leading  across  the 
flanks  of  Olympus  to  Heracleia  and  Dium,  the  other  by  Oloiisson,  I'ythiuin,  and 
Petra,  round  Olympus,  to  Pydna  and  Mcthone.  It  was  thus  always  a  place  of  con- 
sequence, and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  strength  (see  Liv.  xxxvi.  10; 
xlii.  54  and  57  ;  xliv.  6).  Remains  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  town  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  position,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Lykuxtomo  (Leake,  vol.  iii. 
p.  884). 

*  Supra,  ch.  100. 

*  Mount  Pclium  (the  modern  PlesxidJii)  lies  south-east  of  Ossa  at  a  distance  of 
about  4l»  miles.  Tlie  bases  of  the  two  mountains  nevertheless  join,  as  Herodotua 
states.  Colonel  Leake  says,  "The  only  deficiency  in  this  beautiful  situation  (the 
Biluation  ol'  Aghia)  is  that  of  a  view  of  the  sea,  of  which,  although  only  a  few  miles 
distant,  it  is  deprived  by  a  ridge,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  which  closes  the  valley  of 
Dhesinni,  and  unites  the  last  fulls  of  Ossa  and  Pelium "  (Northern  Greece,  iv. 
p.  411). 

Tiic  height  of  Pelium  is  estimated  at  53rtO  feet.  It  is  richly  clothed  with  wood, 
nearly  to  tiie  summit  (rirjAjoi/  4ivoTi<pv\\uf,  Ilom.),  producing  chestnuts,  oaks,  planes, 
and  towards  the  top  ''a  forest  of  beeches"  (Leake,  iv.  p  393). 

*  The  name  Olympus  is  hero  applied  to  the  entire  range,  called  sometimes  the 
Cambuniau  (Liwxlii.  53;  xliv.  2),  which  stretches  westward  from  the  Olympic  sum- 
mit, separating  between  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon  and  that  of  the  Peiieus  and  its 
tributaries. 

''  Mount  Pindus,  the  back-bone  of  Greece,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north 
and  soutii,  from  the  41st  to  the  39th  parallel.  It  attains  an  elevation  in  places  of 
about  (■>()()()  fee*. 

'  Othrys,  now  Mount  lerako,  is  situated  due  south  of  Ossa,  and  south-west  of 
Pelion.  Its  height  is  estimated  at  507t>  feet.  It  is  connected  with  Pindus  by  a 
chain  of  liills,  averaging  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  running  nearly  due  west,  and  with 
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tract  contained  within  tliese  mountains,  which  is  a  deep  basin, 
is  called  Thessaly.  Many  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  it,  but 
five  of  them  are  of  more  note  than  the  rest,^  namely,  the  Pene- 
us,  the  Apidanus,  the  Onochonus,  the  Enipeus,  and  the  Pamisus, 
These  streams  flow  down  from  the  mountains  which  surround 
Thessaly,  and  meeting  in  the  plain,  mingle  their  waters  togeth- 
er, and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  by  a  single  outlet, 
which  is  a  gorge  of  extreme  narrowness.  After  the  junction  all 
the  other  names  disappear,  and  the  river  is  known  as  the  Pene- 
us.  It  is  said  that  of  old  the  gorge  which  allows  the  waters  an 
outlet  did  not  exist  ;  accordingly  the  rivers,  which  were  then, 
as  well  as  the  Lake  Boebeis,^  without  names,  but  flowed  with 
as  much  water  as  at  present,  made  Thessaly  a  sea.  The  Thes- 
salians  tell  us  that  the  gorge  through  which  the  water  escapes 
was  caused  by  Neptune,  and  this  is  likely  enough  ;  at  least  any 

Pelion  by  a  curved  range  wliich  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (Sinus  Pagasaeus)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  from  the  shore  (see  Leake,  vol.  iv,  ch.  40,  and  map.) 

*  To  these  five  Pliny  adds  a  sixth,  the  Piiocnix  (II.  N.  iv.  8),  and  Lucan  three 
more,  the  Asopus,  the  Melas,  and  the  Titaresius  (Phars.  vi.  374-6.)  But  these 
streams,  except  the  Titaresius,  seem  to  have  been  tributaries  of  the  Apidunus  (Leake, 
iv.  p.  515).  The  Titaresius  is  not  included  by  Herodotus  among  the  rivers  of  Thes- 
saly, being  regarded  by  him  as  belonging  to  Perrhaebia  (see  note  '  p.  89).  With 
respect  to  the  five  streams  which  he  names,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pencus  is  the 
Salamoria,  the  main  river,  which,  rising  at  the  Zygox  of  Metzovo,  runs  with  a  course 
at  first  south-east,  and  then  eiist  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  waters  near  Kolokoto 
(Leake,  iv.  p.  318).  The  Enipeus  is  also  beyond  a  doubt  the  yersalUi,  for  it  flowed 
from  Othrys  (Strab.  viii.  p.  51  fi,  Vib.  Sequest.  de  flumin.  p.  9),  and  passed  by  Phar- 
sidiis  (Strab.  viii.  p.  625).  About  the  other  streams  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
The  Apidanus  (or  Epidanus,  infra,  ch.  196)  was  a  tributary  of  the  Enipeus  (Slrab. 
viii.  p.  516),  flowing  from  nearly  the  same  quarter  (ib.  Eiirip.  Hee.  451-3),  and 
therefore  nmst  be  cither  the  river  of  Vri/sid,  or  that  of  Sofudhes,  probably  the  for- 
mer (Leake,  iv.  p.  320).  The  Onochonus  has  been  thought  to  be  the  river  of  Supli 
(ib.  p.  514).  This  stream  would  undoubtedly  have  lain  upon  the  route  of  Xerxes, 
and  may  easily  have  failed  his  army,  for  it  is  a  mere  sunnner  torrent  (infra,  ch. 
196);  lint  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  tributary  of  the  Pencus  at  all,  and  the  position 
that  it  occu|)ie8,  as  well  in  the  list  of  Pliny  as  in  that  of  Herodotus  ("Apidanus, 
Onochonus,  Enipeus" — "Enipeus,  Onochonus,  Pamisus"),  appear  to  me  insurmount- 
able objections  to  Colonel  Leake's  theory.  The  Onochunus  must  have  been  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Enipeus  and  Apidantis,  and  may,  I  think,  most  probably  bo 
identified  with  the  Sofddlita  stream,  which  is  also  "a  torrent  often  dry  in  summer" 
(Leake,  p.  321).  A  part  of  the  army  of  Xer.xes  may  have  taken  a  course  as  far 
inland  as  this,  since  it  was  politic  to  spread  the  army  over  a  large  space  both  to  ob- 
liiin  Kiip|)lic8,  and  to  collect  additional  troops.  The  last  stream,  the  Pamisus,  may 
well  be  (as  Colonel  Leake  sup|)oses,  iv.  p.  514)  the  JUiuri  or  Muxiikl  river. 

*  Lake  Bd-beT.*,  so  called  from  a  snuill  town  B<i!l)6,  at  its  eastern  extremity 
(Strabo,  ix.  p.  632),  is  the  nuxlern  lake  of  Karla,  a  piece  of  water  which  has  no 
outlet  to  the  sea,  and  which  varies  greatly  in  its  dimensions  at  different  seasons, 
being  derived  chiefly  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Pencus.  When  this  river  is 
much  swollen,  a  channel  situated  at  a  short  distance  below  Laris-a  conducts  the 
HuperfluouH  wati-rs  into  the  lake  now  called  Kant/jnir,  and  anciently  Nessonis. 
From  this  basin  they  flow  on  down  the  Asiiiak  river  into  the  lake  of  Karln,  which 
in  fed  also  by  a  number  of  Hunill  streams  descending  from  tho  flanks  of  PcUuiu 
(nc(?  I.e. ike,  iv.  p.  ■|(i;i  and  p.   I'J.'')). 
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man  who  believes  that  Neptune  causes  earthquakes,  and  that 
chasms  so  produced  are  his  handiwork,  would  say,  upon  seeing 
this  rent,  that  Neptune  did  it.  For  it  plainly  appeared  to  me 
that  the  hills  had  been  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake.^ 

130.  When  Xerxes  therefore  asked  the  guides  if  there  were 
any  other  outlet  by  which  the  waters  could  reach  the  sea,  they, 
being  men  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  country, 
made  answer — 

"  0  king,  there  is  no  other  passage  by  which  this  stream  can 
empty  itself  into  the  sea  save  that  which  thine  eye  beholds.  For 
Thessaly  is  girt  about  with  a  circlet  of  hills." 

Xerxes  is  said  to  have  observed  upon  this — 

"  Wise  men  truly  are  they  of  Thessaly,  and  good  reason  had 
they  to  change  their  minds  in  time  ^  and  consult  for  their  own 
safety.  For,  to  pass  by  other  matters,  they  must  have  felt  that 
they  lived  in  a  country  which  may  easily  be  brought  imder  and 
subdued.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  turn  the  river  upon 
their  lands  by  an  embankment  which  should  fill  up  the  gorge 
and  force  the  stream  from  its  present  channel,  and  lo  !  all 
Thessaly,  except  the  mountains,  would  at  once  be  laid  under 
water." 

The  king  aimed  in  this  speech  at  the  sons  of  Aleuas,'  who 
were  Tbessalians,  and  had  been  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  to 
make  submissi(jn  to  him.  He  thought  that  they  had  made 
their  friendly  offers  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.*  So 
Xerxes,  when  he  had  viewed  the  place,  and  made  the  above 
speech,  went  back  to  Therma. 

131.  The  stay  of  Xerxes  in  Pieria  lasted  for  several  days, 
during  which  a  third  part  of  his  army  was  employed  in  cutting 
down  the  woods  '"  on  the  Macedonian  mountain-range  to  give 

•  Modern  science  will  scarcely  quarrel  with  this  description  of  Thessaly,  which 
shows  Herodotus  to  have  had  the  eye  of  a  physical  geograpjier,  and  the  imagination 
of  a  geologist.  That  the  vast  plain  of  Thessaly  was  originally  a  lake,  and  that  the 
gorge  of  Tempo  was  cut  through  by  the  action  of  water,  assisted  in  some  measure 
by  volcauic  agency,  is  what  the  modern  geologist  would  consider  indubitable.  He 
would  regard  llie  change  indeed  as  less  sudden  than  Herodotus  may  have  thought 
it,  and  would  substitute  for  "an  earthquake,"  "a  series  of  volcanic  movements." 
See  Hawkins  in  Walpoie's  Turkey,  p.  5'23. 

'  Xerxes  alludes  here  to  the  attempt  which  the  Thessalians  made  to  induce  the 
wrecks  to  defend  Thessaly  (infra,  eh.  172),  which  was  given  up  on  the  discovery  of 
the  inland  route  through  Perrha^bia  (ch.  173,  ad  fin.). 

*  Supra  ch.  6,  note*. 

"  This  was  not  the  case.  It  appears  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  that  the 
Thessalian  people  was  very  desirous  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (infra,  ch. 
172-4). 

"  Mr.  Grotc  remarks  that  Sitalces  had  to  make  a  road  for  his  army  in  like  man- 
ner, "  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  I'eloponnesian  war  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  109,  note  "). 
He  refers  of  course  to  Thucyd.  ii.  y8,  where  the/af<  is  related,  but  not  as  belonging 
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his  forces  free  passage  into  Perrlia9bia.  At  this  time  the  heralds 
who  had  been  sent  into  Grreece  to  require  earth  for  the  king 
returned  to  the  camp,  some  of  them  empty-handed,  others  with 
earth  and  water.  . 

132.  Among  the  number  of  those  from  whom  earth  and\  \^  c*- 
water  were  brought,  were  the  Thessalians,  Dolopians,'  Enia-/^^^^^| 
nians,"  Perrhaebians,  Locrians,^  Magnetians,  Malians,  Acha3ans\^^  L 


of  Phthiotis/  Thebans,  and  Boeotians  generally,  except  those  of 
Platiea  and  Thespi^e.  These  are  the  nations  against  whom  the 
Greeks  that  had  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  barbarians  swore 
the  oath,  which  ran  thus — "  From  all  those  of  Greek  blood  who 
delivered  themselves  up  to  the  Persians  without  necessity, 
when  their  affairs  were  in  good  condition,  we  will  take  a  tythe 
of  their  goods,  and  give  it  to  the  god  at  Delphi."  So  ran  the 
words  of  the  Greek  oath.^ 

to  the  time  supposed.  Sitalces,  in  the  year  b.  c.  429,  "  marched  by  a  road  which 
he  had  formerly  made,  by  cutting  down  the  wood,  when  he  marched  against  the 
Pseonians."     Tiie  date  of  the  Pseonian  expedition  is  not  given. 

^  The  Dolopes,  who  continued  to  form  a  distinct  people  till  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  (Liv.  xh.  22),  inhabited  the  mountain  tract  at  tlie  base  of  Pindus, 
extending  from  the  Achelous  to  Li\ke  Taukli,  the  modern  chain  of  Agrafa  (compare 
Thucyd.  n.  102;  v.  51;  Scylax,  Ptripl.  p.  59;  Strab.  ix.  p.  029;  Liv.  xxxviii.  3-8, 
&c. ;  and  see  Leal<e,  iv.  pp.  274-5).  Accordingly  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
connexion  with  the  tribes  east  of  the  central  ridje,  the  ThessaHans,  Jinianians, 
Hulians,  Achseans  of  Phtliiotis,  &c.,  sometimes  with  tlie  western  nations,  the  Atha- 
manians,  Amphilochians,  and  j4<]tolians.  We  may  understand  here  the  inhabitants  ol 
eastern  Dolopia,  which  extended  apparently  a  certain  distance  into  the  southern 
The«8alian  plain  (Liv.  xxxii.  13). 

*  The  Enianes  (or  .(Enianes,  Thucyd.  Scylax.)  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Sperchcius,  between  the  U-Itean  mount:iins,  and  the  ridge  which  runs  westward  from 
Othrys.  Their  cotmtry  did  not  reach  to  the  sea  (infra,  ch.  198  ;  Scylax,  Pcripl.  p. 
68.     Comprire  Strab.  ix.  pp.  619,  620). 

*  The  p]picncmidian  and  Opuntian  Locrians  are  probably  intended,  not  the 
Ozolian  Locrians  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  whom  it  is  unlikely  that  ambassadors 
were  sent. 

*  The  Magnetians,  Achica*is,  and  Malian.s,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  tract 
between  Tiiessaly  and  Locris.  Magnesia  extended  along  the  east  of  Thessaly,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  Pagasje.  It  whs  the  country  formed  of  the  two  moun- 
tains, 0.'<sa  and  Pelium,  with  tho  ridj;e  connecting  them  (infra,  chs.  183,  193  ; 
Scylax,  Pcripl.  p.  60;  Liv.  xliv.  11  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  8).  Acham  Phthiotis  was  the 
tract  about  Mount  Olhrya.  Its  tei\-l)oard  reached  from  the  middle  of  tiie  Pagaaa;an 
gulf  (Si-ylax,  Pcripl.  p.  5K)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheius  (infra,  ch.  198).  Inland 
It  once  extended  beyond  IMiarsnhis,  called  anciently  Plitliia  (Leake,  iv.  pp.  484-5), 
but  at  this  time  its  noitliern  boundary  seems  to  have  been  the  line  of  hills  stretch- 
ing from  Lake  Xynias  ('JaukH)  acros.s  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasic,  and  terminating  in  the 

Kromontory    of  I'yrrha   (Cape   Angkistri).      Westward   it   was   bounded    by    the 
olopiaiis  and  Enianians.     Conccrmiig  the  country  of  the  Malians,  vide  infra,  ch. 
108. 

*  A  good  deal  of  doubt  hangs  about  this  oath.  Both  the  time  and  the  terms  of 
it  are  difl'erently  reported.  Diodorus  ahmo  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  assigning 
It  to  this  period  of  the  war  (xi.  3).  All  other  wi  iters  i)liice  it  at  the  solemn  meeting 
ifter  the  victory  of  I'latffia  (Lycurg.  in  LfOirat.  xix.  |).  ir)H;  Sehol.  iid  Aiisliil.  p. 
l'i,\\  Suidas  ud  voc.  StKUT^unc,  &c.).     Again  Diodorus,  who  agrees  with  llcrodolus 
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133.  King  Xerxes  had  sent  no  heralds  either  to  Athens  01 
Sparta  to  ask  earth  and  water,  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
now  relate.  When  Darius  some  time  before  sent  messengers 
for  the  same  purpose/  they  were  thrown,  at  Athens,  into  the 
pit  of  punishment,^  at  Sparta  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to  take 
therefrom  earth  and  water  for  themselves,  and  carry  it  to  their 
king.  On  this  account  Xerxes  did  not  send  to  ask  them.  What 
calamity  came  upon  the  Athenians  to  punish  them  for  their 
treatment  of  the  heralds  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  were  the  laying 
waste  of  their  city  and  territory  ;  but  that  I  believe  was  not  on 
account  of  this  crime. 

134.  On  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  the  wrath  of  Tal- 
thybius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  fell  with  violence.  Talthybius 
has  a  temple  at  Sparta,  and  his  descendants,  who  are  called 
Talthybiada3,*  still  live  there,  and  have  the  privilege  of  being 
the  only  persons  who  discharge  the  office  of  herald.  When 
therefore  the  Spartans  had  done  the  deed  of  which  we  speak, 
the  victims  at  their  sacrifices  failed  to  give  good  tokens  ;  and 
this  failure  lasted  for  a  very  long  time.  Then  the  Spartans 
were  troubled,  and  regarding  what  had  befallen  them  as  a 
grievous  calamity,  they  held  frequent  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  made  proclamation  through  the  town,  "  Was  any  Lace- 
dajmonian  willing  to  give  his  lite  for  Sparta  .^"  Upon  this  two 
Spartans,  Sperthias,  the  son  of  Aneristus,  and  Bulls,  the  son  of 
Nicolaiis,  both  men  of  noble  birth,  and  among  the  wealthiest 
in  the  place,  came  forward  and  freely  offered  themselves  as  an 
atonement  to  Xerxes  for  the  heralds  of  Darius  slain  at  Sparta. 
So  the  Spartans  sent  them  away  to  the  Medes  to  undergo 
death. 

135.  Nor  is  the  courage  which  these  men  hereby  displayed 
alone   worthy   of  wonder,    but   so   likewise   are  the  following 

as  to  the  time,  differs  as  to  the  terms.  And  Theopompus  seems  to  have  rejected  the 
circumstance  altogether  (Fr.  167).  If  the  puiiishineut  was  afterwards  indicted  by 
the  Amphictyouic  Council  (infra,  ch.  213),  the  story  of  the  oath  may  easily  have 
grown  up. 

'  Supra,  vi.  48. 

'  Tlie  barathrum,  or  "pit  of  punishment"  at  Athens,  was  a  deep  hole  like  a  well 
into  which  criminals  were  precipitated.  Iron  hooks  were  inserted  in  tlie  sides, 
wliicli  tore  tlie  body  in  pieces  as  it  fell  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  427).  It  cor- 
responded to  the  Ceadas  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  According  to  a  single  obe^cure 
writer  (Bibliothoc.  Coislinian.  p.  491),  it  was  situated  witliin  the  dome  of  Ceraldcs. 

The  fate  of  the  heralds  is  noticed  by  several  writers  (Polyb.  ix.  39,  5^  5 ;  Pausan. 
III.  xii.  §  6;  Plutarch,  ii.  p.  235;  Stobaeus,  vii.  70;  Suidas,  ad  voc.  Boi/Ais,  &c.). 
Pausanias  says  that  at  Athens,  Miltiades  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  step,  and 
considers  tliat  the  calamities  which  befell  him  and  his  family  were  a  judgment  on 
him  in  consequence. 

•  Supra,  vi.  60,  note  *. 
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speeches  wliich  were  made  bj  them.  On  their  road  to  Susa 
they  presented  themselves  before  Hydarnes."  This  Hydarnes 
was  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  had  the  command  of  all  the  nations 
that  dwelt  along  the  sea-coast  of  Asia.  He  accordingly  showed 
them  hospitality,  and  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where,  as  they 
feasted,  he  said  to  them  : — 

"  Men  of  Lacedaimon,  why  will  yo  not  consent  to  be 
friends  with  the  king  ?  Ye  have  but  to  look  at  me  and  my 
ibrtune  to  see  that  the  king  knows  well  how  to  honour  merit. 
In  like  manner  ye  yourselves,  were  ye  to  make  your  submission 
to  him,  would  receive  at  his  hands,  seeing  that  he  deems  you 
men  of  merit,  some  government  in  Greece." 

"  Hydarnes,"  they  answered,  "  thou  art  a  one-sided  coun- 
sellor. Thou  hast  experience  of  half  the  matter,  but  the  other 
half  is  beyond  thy  knowledge.  A  slave's  life  thou  understand- 
cst,  but  never  having  tasted  liberty,  thou  canst  not  tell  whether 
it  be  sweet  or  no.  Ah  !  hadst  thou  known  what  freedom  is, 
thou  wouldst  have  bidden  us  fight  for  it,  not  with  the  spear 
only,  but  with  the  battle-axe." 

So  they  answered  Hydarnes. 

l.':6.  And  afterwards,  when  they  were  come  to  Busa  into 
the  king's  presence,  and  the  guards  ordered  them  to  fall  down 
and  do  obeisance,  and  went  so  far  as  to  use  force  to  compel 
them,  they  refused,  and  said  they  would  never  do  any  such 
thing,  even  were  their  heads  thrust  down  to  the  ground,  for  it 
was  not  their  custom  to  worship  men/"  and  they  had  not  come 
to  Persia  for  that  purpose.  So  they  fought  off  the  ceremony ; 
and  having  done  so,  addressed  the  king  in  words  much  like  the 
following  : — 

"  Oh  !  king  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us 
hither,  in  the  place  of  those  heralds  of  thine  who  were  slain  in 
Sj^arta,  to  make  atonement  to  thee  on  their  account." 

Then  Xerxes  answered  v/ith  true  greatness  of  soul  "  that  he 
would  not  act  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  by  killing  the 
heralds,  had  broken  the  laws  which  all  men  hold  in  common.  As 
he  had  blamed  such  conduct  in  them,  he  would  never  be  guilty 

•  TIiIb  Ilydnmcs  seems  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  in  Book  vi.  c.  133.  He  lind 
BUCfCcdiMl  apiiiiiciitly  to  tlie  ollico  of  Otiuus  (v.  l!:))  liefoto  ;lic  close  of  llie  Ionian 
revolt.  Tlii.H  (itlice  wiis  not  u  siiinipy,  but  llic  coniiimiitl  of  llic  rorsiiin  Iroois  in  tho 
halrapy  of  Lvdiii,  and  pcrbups  also  in  tliat  of  Hiiliyniu  (^co  Apponiiix  to  liook  iii. 
K!<Kay  iii.,  "On  tho  IVrsijin  liysioni  of  Administraiioii  and  (iovernnient,"  §2).  He 
may  possibly  be  the  couHpiralor  (iii.  7l>),  but  wius  more  probably  hia  son,  the  louder 
of  the  IniMiortalH  (HUpru,  oh.  83). 

'•  Compare  the  rcfimal  of  CuHiHlhcncs  lo  prostrate  himself  before  Alcxandei 
(Arrion.  Kxp.  Alex.  iv.  10-1*2). 
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of  it  himself.  And  besides,  he  did  not  wish,  by  putting  the 
two  men  to  death,  to  free  the  LacedEemonians  from  the  stain  of 
their  former  outrage." 

137.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  caused  the 
anger  of  Talthybius  to  cease  for  awhile,  notwithstanding  that 
Sperthias  and  Bulis  returned  home  alive.  But  many  years 
afterwards  it  awoke  once  more,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves declare,  during  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and 
the  Athenians.  In  my  judgment  this  was  a  case  wherein  the 
hand  of  heaven  was  most  plainly  manifest.'  That  the  wrath  of 
Talthybius  should  have  fallen  upon  ambassadors,  and  not 
slacked  till  it  had  full  vent,  so  much  justice  required  ;  but  that 
it  should  have  come  upon  the  sons  of  the  very  men  who  were 
sent  up  to  the  Persian  king  on  its  account — upon  Nicolaiis,  the 
son  of  Bulis;  and  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias  (the  same  who 
carried  off  fishermen  from  Tiryns,  when  cruising  in  a  well-man- 
ned merchant-ship  *), — this  does  seem  to  me  to  be  plainly  a 
supernatural  circumstance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  these  two 
men,  having  been  sent  to  Asia  as  ambassadors  by  the  Lacedce- 
monians,  were  betrayed  by  Sitalces,  the  son  of  Tereus,  king  of 
Thrace, =*  and  Nymphodorus,  the  son  of  Pythes,  a  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  and  being  made  prisoners  at  Bisantho,*  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, were  conveyed  to  Attica,  and  there  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  at  the  same  time  as  Aristeas,  the  son  of  Adeimantus,* 

'  Such  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  Strange  difficulties  have 
been  made  by  the  commentators  (Valokcnaer,  Pauw,  Larcher)  with  respect  both  to 
its  language  and  import.  The  phrase  fV  To?ff»  deidroToi',  which  puzzled  Valckenaer, 
is  common  enougii  (Thucyd.  i.  6  ;  iii.  17,  81,  &c.)  'Ei>  to'kti  modifies  the  force  of 
the  superlative,  and  gives  tiie  sense  of  "one  of  the  most  divine" — "  among  the 
most  divine."  It  is  curious  that  so  good  a  critic  as  Mattiiiae  has  not  seen  this  (Greek 
Grammar,  §  290),  And  persons  must  have  formed  a  very  mistalvcn  notion  of  the 
mind  of  Herodotus  to  find  a  dilKculty  in  liis  ascribing  the  events  related  to  super- 
natural agency.  They  are  certainly  striking  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  tiio 
most  careless,  the  strangeness  of  the  coincidence  being  only  slightly  diniini.<hed  by 
the  hereditary  descent  of  the  herald's  olhce  at  Sparta,  for  there  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  many  families  of  TalthybiadjB. 

*  Thucydides  tells  us  (ii.  67,  end)  that  the  LacedtBmonians  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war  made  prize  of  the  trading-vessels,  not  only  of  their 
adversaries  but  of  neutrals,  if  they  caught  them  off  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  latter  practice,  for  Tiryns,  an  Argive  town, 
took  no  part  in  the  war  (Tliucyd.  ii.  9). 

'  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Sitalces  should  be  described  here,  and  not  in 
Book  iv.  ch.  80.  It  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  these  last  three  books  were  the 
first  written  (supra,  ch.  1,  note  '). 

*  Bisanthe,  afterwards  called  Rhoedestus  (Ptol.  iii.  11),  was  situated  on  the  Pro- 
pontis  rather  tlian  the  Uellespont.  It  occupied  the  site  of  Rodosto.  The  original 
city  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Sumians  (Xen.  Ainib.  vii.  ii.  ad  fin.  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iv.  11  ;  Ptol.  iii.  11,  p.  89). 

'  Concerning  Adeimantus,  see  below,  viii.  59,  61,  94. 
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the    Corinthian.      All   this   happened,  however,    very    many 
years  after  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.' 

138.  To  return,  however,  to  my  main  subject, — the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Persian  king,  though  it  was  in  name  directed 
against  Athens,  threatened  really  the  whole  of  Greece.  And  of 
this  the  Greeks  were  aware  some  time  before,  but  they  did  not 
all  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  Some  of  them  had  given 
the  Persian  earth  and  water,  and  were  bold  on  this  account, 
deeming  themselves  thereby  secured  against  suffering  hurt  from 
the  barbarian  army  ;  while  others,  who  had  refused  compliance, 
were  thrown  into  extreme  alarm.  For  whereas  they  considered 
all  the  ships  in  Greece  too  few  to  engage  the  enemy,  it  was 
plain  that  the  greater  number  of  states  would  take  no  part  in 
the  war,  but  warmly  favoured  the  Medes. 

139.  And  here  I  feel  constrained  to  deliver  an  opinion, 
which  most  men,  I  know,  will  mislike,  but  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  true,  I  am  determined  not  to  withhold.  Had  the 
Athenians,  from  fear  of  the  approaching  danger,  quitted  their 
country,  or  had  they  without  quitting  it  submitted  to  the  power 
of  Xerxes,  there  would  certainly  have  been  no  attempt  to  resist 
the  Persians  by  sea  ;  in  which  case,  the  course  of  events  by 
land  would  have  been  the  following.  Though  the  Peloponne- 
sians  might  have  carried  ever  so  many  breastworks  across  the 
Isthmus,  yet  their  allies  would  have  fallen  off  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians, not  by  voluntary  desertion,  but  because  town  after 
town  must  have  been  taken  by  the  fleet  of  the  barbarians  ;  and 
80  the  Lacedaemonians  would  at  last  have  stood  alone,  and, 
standing  alone,  would  have  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
died  nobly.  Either  they  would  have  done  thus,  or  else,  before 
it  came  to  that  extremity,  seeing  one  Greek  state  after  another 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Medes,  they  would  have  come  to 
terms  with  King  Xerxes  ; — and  thus,  either  way  Greece  would 
have  been  brought  under  Persia.  For  I  cannot  understand  of 
what  })Ossible  use  the  walls  across  the  Isthmus  could  have  been, 
if  the  King  had  had  the  mastery  of  the  sea.'^     If  then  a  man 

'  The  event  took  plaro  in  tlic  year  n.  c.  -ISO,  nearly  sixty  years  after  tlio  murder 
of  tlie  PcfPHian  envoys.  It  is  related  by  Tiincytliiiea  (ii.  (i?),  whose  narrative  closely 
harmonixeH  with  that  of  our  author.  Tiie  chief  dilVerence  is  that  what  Tlnicydidea 
ascriht-'S  to  Sadocus,  the  Hon  of  SitaiccH,  is  here  referred  to  \ynii)liodorus,  his  hrotlier- 
in-law.  ]{ut  Sadocus  may  well  iuive  acted  under  the  inliuence  of  Nyniphodorua  (sec 
Thucyd.  ii.  21),  nnd  with  reHiwct  to  Aristeas,  cf.  i.  51»-ll5,  and  ii.  67). 

'  ThcKO  nrf;iimentH  nrc  quite  ununswerablo,  and  seeni  to  moderns  almost  too 
plain  to  he  enunciated,  but  their  force  was  not  felt  at  the  time  (vide  infra,  ix.S),  nor 
wan  it  even,  an  appears  from  tluH  i)a('Hiige,  admitted  half  a  century  afterwards  (m'O 
Mr.  (Jrote'H  remarkH  on  thU  chapter,  vol.  v.  p.  82,  note  ''). 
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should  now  say  that  the  Athenians  were  the  saviours  of  Greece, 
he  would  not  exceed  the  truth.  For  they  truly  held  the  scales, 
and  whichever  side  they  espoused  must  have  carried  the  day. 
They  too  it  was  who,  when  they  had  determined  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  Greece,  roused  up  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
nation  which  had  not  gone  over  to  the  Medes,  and  so,  next  to 
the  gods,  they  repulsed  the  invader.  Even  the  terri])le  oracles 
which  reached  them  from  Delphi,  and  struck  fear  into  their 
hearts,  failed  to  persuade  them  to  fly  from  Greece.  They  had 
the  courage  to  remain  faithful  to  their  land,  and  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  foe. 

140.  When  the  Athenians,  anxious  to  consult  the  oracle, 
sent  their  messengers  to  Delphi,  hardly  had  the  envoys  com- 
pleted the  customary  rites  about  the  sacred  precinct,  and  taken 
their  seats  inside  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  when  the  Pythoness, 
Aristonicc  by  name,  thus  prophesied — 

"  Wretches,  why  sit  ye  here  ?     FI3',  fly  to  the  ends  of  creation, 
Quitting  your  homes,  and  the  crags  which  your  city  crowns  with  her 

circlet. 
Neither  the  head,  nor  the  body  is  firm  in  its  place,  nor  at  bottom 
Firm  the  feet,  nor  the  hands,  nor  restetli  the  middle  uninjur'd. 
All — all  ruined  and  lost.     Since  fire,  and  impetuous  Arcs, 
Speeding  along  in  a  Syrian  chariot,"  hastes  to  destroy  her. 
Not  alone  .shall  thou  suffer  ;  full  many  the  towers  he  will  level, 
Many  the  shrines  of  the  pods  he  will  give  to  a  fiery  destruction. 
Even  now  they  stand  with  dark  sweat  horribly  dripping," 
Trembling  and  quaking  for  fear,  and  lo !  from  the  high  roofs  trickleth 
Black  blood,  sign  prophetic  of  hard  distresses  impending. 
Get  ye  away  from  the  temple,  and  brood  on  the  ills  that  await  ye  ! "  " 

141.  When  the  Athenian  messengers  heard  this  reply,  they 
were  filled  with  the  deepest  aflfliction  :  whereupon  Timon,  the 
son  of  Androbulus,  one  of  the  men  of  most  mark  among  the 
Delphians,  seeing  how  utterly  cast  down  they  were  at  the 
gloomy  prophecy,  advised  them  to  take  an  olive-branch,  and 

*  That  is,  Assyrian  (vide  supra,  ch.  63,  note  ').  Compare  ^schyl.  Pers.  86, 
where  the  expression  used  seems  taken  from  this  oracle.  Taking  "Syrian"  in  this 
8en.se,  we  may  say  that  the  expression  is  historically  correct;  for  the  Persians,  aa 
the  inhabitants  of  a  mountain  region,  would  not  make  use  of  war-chariots  till  tiiey 
learnt  to  employ  them  from  the  Assyrians  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  Xenophon 
has  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of  these  circumstances  (Cyrop.  11.  i.  §  6-7 ;  vi.  i. 
§  2(5-7).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Assyrians  appear  by  the 
sculptures  to  have  employed  chariots,  liiie  the  Egyptians,  from  the  earliest  times. 
A  representation  of  a  Persian  chariot  has  been  already  given  (supra,  page  34). 

"  Compare  Died.  Sic.  xvii.  10;  Livy,  xxii.  1,  xxiii.  31,  xxvii.  4,  xxviiL  11 ;  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  4S();  Ov.  Met.  xv.  792;  &c. 

*"  The  hist  expression  is  ambiguous,  and  may  mean,  *'  offer  a  bold  heart  to  your 
ills  "(as  Schweigiiffiuscr,  Larcher,  and  Biihr  understand  it);  but  du/xos  has  rarel? 
this  intensitive  sense. 
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entering  the  sanctuary  again,  consult  tlie  oracle  as  suppliants. 
The  Athenians  followed  this  advice,  and  going  in  once  more, 
said — "  0  King,  we  pray  thee  reverence  these  houghs  of  sup- 
plication which  we  bear  in  our  hands,  and  deliver  to  us  some- 
thing more  comforting  concerning  our  country.  Else  we  will 
not  leave  thy  sanctuary,  hut  will  stay  here  till  we  die."  Upon 
this  the  priestess  gave  them  a  second  answer,  which  was  the 
following  : — 

'"  Pallas  has  not  been  able  to  soften  the  lord  of  Olympus. 
Though  she  has  often  praj-ed  him,  and  urged  him  with  excellent  counsel. 
Yet  once  more  I  address  thee  in  words  than  adamant  firmer. 
"When  the  foe  shall  have  taken  whatever  the  limit  of  Cecrops ' 
Holds  within  it,  and  all  which  divine  Citha3ron  shelters, 
Then  far-seeing  Jove  grants  this  to  the  prayers  of  Athene; 
Safe  shall  the  wooden  wall  continue  for  thee  and  thy  children. 
Wait  not  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  nor  the  footmen  U)ightily  moving 
Over  the  land,  but  turn  jour  back  to  the  foe,  and  retire  ye. 
Yet  shall  a  day  arrive  when  j'e  shall  meet  him  in  battle. 
Holy  Salamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  offspring  of  women, 
When  men  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  harvest." 

142.  This  answer  seemed,  as  indeed  it  was.  gentler  than  the 
former  one  ;  so  the  envoys  wrote  it  down,  and  went  back  with 
it  to  Athens.  When,  however,  upon  their  arrival,  they  pro- 
duced it  before  the  people,  and  inquiry  began  to  be  made  into 
its  true  meaning,  many  and  various  were  the  interpretations 
which  men  put  on  it  ;  two,  more  especially,  seemed  to  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  one  another.  Certain  of  the  old  men  were  of 
opinion  that  the  god  meant  to  tell  them  the  citadel  would 
escape  ;  for  this  was  anciently  defended  by  a  palisade  ;'^  and 
they  supposed  that  barrier  to  be  the  "wooden  wall"  of  the 
oracle.  Otliers  maintained  that  the  fleet  was  wlmt  the  god 
pointed  at  ;  and  their  advice  was  that  nothing  should  be  thought 
of  except  the  ships,  which  had  best  be  at  once  got  ready.  Still 
Buch  as  said  the  ''wooden  wall"  meant  the  fleet,  were  per- 
plexed by  the  last  two  lines  of  the  oracle — 

"  Holy  Siilamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  offspring  of  women, 
When  men  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  harvest." 

'  By  the  "limit  of  Cecrops"  tlio  boiHidarics  of  Attica  nre  intended.  Cithaerou, 
the  houiidury  of  Alticu  towards  JJc/p/ii,  occurs  iiutnraliy  to  the  prophetess. 

'  This  mcaniiig  of  ^tjx^f  fccihs  to  he  jircfcnihlo  to  tlint  of  a  "  thoni-liodgo" 
which  is  a(htpted  by  soiiu;  hlsloriuns  and  lcxic()grii])li('i's  (I,i(l(h^ll  and  Scott  ad  voc; 
Thirlwidl,  ii.  p.  21)5).  Tlie  liillcr  is  u  most  unusual  defence,  whereas  the  former  was 
well  known  to  tlie  Greeks  from  very  early  times  (Hom.  II.  vii.  441  ;  xii.  63).  And 
the  gIo.<ses,  ^rjx'i'i  <t>payn6K  ((Jloss.  Herod  ),  l>axv,  {uAiVy  irtpiPSKy  fJToi  nraup'Ii.uaiTi 
(Bchol.  Aristid.)  nuthoriac  tliis  meaning,  which  nniy  ho  best  connected  with  the 
uthcr  by  help  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  where  l>ax>js  is  explained  as  6  okSkoiI 
6  kHavdiiiiis. 
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These  words  caused  great  disturbance  among   those   who   took 
the  wooden  wall  to  be  the  ships  ;  since  the  interpreters  under- 
stood them  to  mean,  that,  if  they  made  preparations  for  a  sea-         _ 
fight,  they  would  suffer  a  defeat  off  Salamis.  y/^^-t 

143.  Now  there  was  at  Athens  a  man  who  had  lately  made.fc-p«^ 
his  way  into  the  first  rank  of  citizens  ;^  his  true  name  wast-*i.-rtej 
Themistocles,  but  lie  was  khbwri  more  generally  as  the  son  of  >^ — -— 
Neocles.*  This  man  came  forward  and  said,  that  the  inter- 
preters had  not  explained  the  oracle  altogether  aright — "  for  if," 
he  argued,  "  the  clause  in  question  had  really  respected  the 
Athenians,  it  would  not  have  been  expressed  so  mildly  ;  the 
phrase  used  Would  hive  baen  '  Luckless  Salamis,'  rather  than 
'  Holy  Salamis,'  had  those  to  whom  the  island  belonged  been 
about  to  perish  in  its  neighbourhood.  Rightly  taken,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  god  threatened  the  enemy,  much  more  than  the 
Athenians."  He  therefore  counselled  his  countrymen  to  make 
ready  to  fight  on  board  their  ships,  since  they  were  the  wooden 
wall  in  which  the  god  told  them  to  trust,^  When  Themis- 
tocles had  thus  cleared  the  matter,  the  Athenians  embraced 
his  view,  preferring  it  to  that  of  the  interpreters.  The  advice 
of  these  last  had  been  ao;ainst  enf^ao^ino:  in  a  sea-fiojlit  ;  "  all  the 
Athenians  could  do,"  they  said,  "  was,  without  lifting  a  hand 
in  their  defence,  to  quit  Attica,  and  make  a  settlement  in  some 
other  country."* 

'  According  .to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Them.  c.  1),  Themistocles,  though  not  absolutely 
of  low  origin,  owed  little  to  birtli  and  parentage.  His  father,  Neocles,  did  not  be- 
long to  the  most  illustrious  class  of  citizens  (ou  tuv  6.yay  iiritpai'wv  'AdrjcTj^i),  and 
his  mother  was  a  Thracian  or  a  Ilalicarnassiau  woman.  Themistocles  would  thus 
only  have  obtained  citizenship  througli  the  enfranchisement  made  by  Clisthenes 
(supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  333),  and  would  have  had  many  prejudices  to  contend  against 
before  he  could  become  a  leading  statesman.  The  fortune  left  him  by  his  father 
was  said  to  have  been  three  talents,  or  about  720/.  (Crit.  Fr.  8). 

*  The  practice  of  addressing  persons  by  their  fathers'  names  was  common  in  1 
/irccce.  'n  irai  KKftviov,  S>  irai  'Upwvvnou,  3>  kqu  'ImtuviKov,  &c.,  are  usual  forms  in  | 
Plato,  especially  in  addresses  to  the  young, 

*  It  h;is  been  with  re  ison  suspected  that  the  ingenuity  of  Themistocles  was  less 
shown  in  expounding  these  oracles  than  in  contriving  them,  lie  had  probably 
"himself  prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  stept  forward  to  decide"  (Thirlwall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29(5).  The  oracle  would  be  open  to  influence  (supra,  v.  63 ;  vi.  60),  and 
Themistocles  would  not  be  likely  to  neglect  such  an  engine.  It  was  his  object  to 
overcome  the  natural  clinging  to  home  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  drive  them  by 
sheer  terror  to  their  ships.  Thence  the  threats  of  the  oracles.  His  "keen  eye" 
may  also  well  have  "caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to  hallow 
the  shores  of  Salamis;"  i.  e.  he  saw  the  importance  of  the  position,  and  determined 
that  there  the  great  battle  nmst  and  should  take  place.  Does  Mr.  Grote  intend  by 
his  silence  to  oppose  this  view,  which  met  with  acceptance  even  among  the  ancients 
(see  Pint.  Them.  e.  10)? 

'  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  seriously  entertained ;  and  Siris  in  Italy  was 
even  fixed  upon  as  the  best  locality  (infra,  viii.  62).  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
had  been  adopted  with  success  by  the  Phocajans  and  Teiaus  (supra,  i.  105-8)? 
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144.  Themistocles  had  before  this  given  a  counsel  which 
prevailed  very  seasonably.  The  Athenians,  having  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  their  treasury,  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  Lau- 
reium/  were  about  to  share  it  among  the  fuA-grown  citizens, 
who  would  have  received  ten  drachmas  apiece,''  when  Themis- 
tocles persuaded  them  to  forbear  the  distribution,  and  build 
with  the  money  two  hundred  ships,®  to  help  them  in  their  war 
against  the  Eginetans.  It  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  Egine- 
t^n  war_"vv^ich  s^^^*  this^ime  the  savmg^of  Greece^  lor^eieby 
were  tlie^AtJ^enifyig  ^rced  to^become  a  maritime^  PO'^JJiy-  ^^^ 
new  snips  were  not  use  J  ior  the  pui^pose  for  whim  they  had 
been  built,  but  became  a  help  to  Greece  in  her  hour  of  need. 
And  the  Athenians  had  not  only  these  vessels  ready  before  the 
war,  but  they  likewise  set  to  work  to  build  more  ;  while  they 
determined,  in  a  council  which  was  held  after  the  debate  upon 
the  oracle,  that,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  god,  they  would 

'  Laureium  or  Laurion  was  the  name  of  the  mountainous  country  immediately 
above  Cape  Colonna  (Sunium),  reaching  northwards  to  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Legrana,  a  small  place  in  this  district,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  {i\avpiov, 
pronounced  Lavrion,  Adyptov,  Legrana).  The  silver-mines,  with  which  the  whole 
tract  abounded,  had  been  worked  from  time  immemorial  (Xen.  de  Vect.  iv.  §  2K 
The  wealth  of  Pisistratus  seems  to  have  been  in  great  part  derived  from  them 
(supra,  i.  64),  as  was  afterwards  that  of  Nicias  and  Hipponicus  (Xen.  de  Vect.  iv.  § 
14;  comp.  Memorab.  Socr.  ii.  v.  §  2).  They  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state;  but  private  individuals,  even  foreigners  (ib.  §  12),  were  allowed  to  work  them 
on  payment  to  the  state  of  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  produce  (Suidas,  ad  voc. 
aypd(f>ov  ^fToAAou  5i'»c7/.  Compare  Hyperid.  Orat.  pro  Euxenipp.  Col.  43).  During 
the  l'eloponne.>;ian  war  they  continued  to  be  of  importance  (Thucyd.  vi.  91);  but  in 
the  time  of  Xeiiophon  the  proceeds  had  fallen  olf  (Mem.  Socr.  iii.  vi.  §  12),  though 
he  is  far  from  thinking  them  exhausted  (Vect.  iv.  §  3,  26).  However  they  seem 
gradually  to  have  declined,  and,  after  an  attempt  to  work  the  old  scoriae,  which  did 
not  answer  long  (Strab.  ix.  p.  680),  they  were  finally  abandoned  by  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus (ib.  compare  Pausan.  i.  i.  §  1).  Numerous  traces  still  remain  of  the  old 
BcoriiB  and  pits  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  66). 

"  If  the  number  of  citizens  at  this  time  was,  according  to  the  estimate  already 
made,  30,000  (supra,  v.  97),  the  entire  sum  which  they  were  about  to  have  shared 
among  them  must  have  been  50  talents,  or  rather  more  than  12,000/.  We  cannot 
however  conclude  from  this,  as  Boeckh  does  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  App.  to 
vol.  ii.  pp.  462-3,  E.  T.),  that  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  mines  were  of  this  amount, 
for  the  fifty  talents  may  have  been  the  produce  of  an  accumulation. 

•  This  is  what  Herodotus  says,  but  perhaps  not  what  he  meant  to  say.      l\3 
seems  certain  that  the  real  determination  was  to  raise  their  navy  to  the  number]! 
of  200  vessels.     Thii^was  the  jnunber  aciiially  employed  both  at  Artemisium  (infra, fl 
viii.  1  and  14)  and  at  Salamis  (ib.  44  and  46).     Accordingly  Plutarch  (Them.  c.  4), 
Polya?nus  (i.  xxx.  g  5),  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Them.  c.  ii.)  report,  that  one  hundred 
Hhips  only  were  voted,  implying  that  the  Athenians  already  possessed  at  the  time  of 
the  vote  one  himdrcd  trinmes.      This  is  po8sil)le,  though  a  few  years  earlier  (n.  r. 
4'.»1)  they  had  l)ut  fifty  (sijpra,  vi.  S'.t).     Again,  it  is  evident  that  fifty  talents  would 
have  been  too  little  for  the  pm'posf''  Ttidicali'd,  even  if  we  limit  the  new  ships  to  one 
hiHwIrcd  (Boi'ckh,  ii.  p.  4f.1).     We  may  therefore  conclude   that  the  vote  assigned 
over  the  produce  <if  tin-  mines  for  a  nmnbcr  of  years.  On  the  fact  that  Thcmlstoclea 
gave  the  advice,  compare  Thucyd.  i.  14.  *^j»>    *^'^    *  "h  *L^  •  * 
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embark  their  whole  force  aboard  their  ships,  and  with  such 
Greeks  as  chose  to  join  them,  give  battle  to  the  barbarian  in- 
vader. Such,  then,  were  the  oracles  which  had  been  received 
by  the  Athenians. 

145.  The  Greeks  who  were  well  affected  to  the  Grecian 
cause,  having  assembled  in  one  place,  and  there  consulted 
together,  and  interchanged  pledges  with  each  other,  agreed  that, 
before  any  other  step  was  taken,  the  feuds  and  enmities  which 
existed  between  the  different  nations  should  first  of  all  be  ap- 
peased. Many  such  there  were  ;  but  one  was  of  more  im- 
portance'than  the  rest,  namely,  the  war  which  was  still  going 
on  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Eginetans.'"  When  this 
business  was  concluded,  understanding  that  Xerxes  had  reached 
Sardis  with  his  army,  they  resolved  to  despatch  spies  into  Asia 
to  take  note  of  the  king's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  they  de- 
termined to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Argives,  and  conclude  a 
league  with  them  against  the  Persians  ;  while  they  likewise  de- 
spatched messengers  to  Gelo,  the  son  of  Deinomenes,  in  Sicily, 
to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  to  those  of  Crete,  exhorting  them 
to  send  help  to  Greece.  Their  wish  was  to  unite,  if  possible, 
the  entire  Greek  name  in  one,  and  so  to  bring  all  to  join  in  the 
8am6  plan  of  defence,  inasmuch  as  the  approaching  dangers 
threatened  all  alike.  Now  the  power  of  Gelo  was  said  to  be 
very  great,  far  greater  than  that  of  any  single  Grecian  people. 

146.  So  when  these  resolutions  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
the  quarrels  b3twe9n  the  states  made  up,  first  of  all  they  sent 
into  Asia  three  men  as  spies.  These  men  reached  Sardis,  and 
took  note  of  the  king's  forces,  but,  being  discovered,  were  ex- 
amined by  order  of  the  generals  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and,  having  been  condemned  to  suffer  death,  were  led  out  to 
execution.  Xerxes,  however,  when  the  news  reached  him,  dis- 
approving the  sentence  of  the  generals,  sent  some  of  his  body- 
guard with  instructions,  if  they  found  the  spies  still  alive,  to 
bring  them  into  his  presence.  Tiio  messengers  found  the  spies 
alive,  and  brought  them  before  the  king,  who,  when  he  heard 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come,  gave  orders  to  his  guards 
to  take  them  round  the  camp,  and  show  them  all  the  footmen 
and  all  the  horse,  letting  them  gaze  at  everything  to  their 
heart's  content  ;  then,  when  they  were  satisfied,  to  send  them 
away  unharmed  to  whatever  country  they  desired. 

147.  For  these  orders  Xerxes  gave  afterwards  the  following 

"  Supra,  V.  81,  89;  vi.  87-93.     The  council  appears  to  have  assembled  at  the 
Isthmus  (iut'ra,  eh.  172). 
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reasons.  "  Had  the  spies  been  put  to  death,"  he  said,  *'  the 
Greeks  would  have  continued  ignorant  of  the  vaslness  of  his 
army,  which  surpassed  the  common  report  of  it  ;  while  he 
would  have  done  them  a  very  small  injury  by  killing  three  ot 
their  men.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  return  of  the  spies  to 
Greece,  his  power  would  become  known  ;  and  the  Greeks,"  he 
expected,  "  would  make  surrender  of  their  freedom  before  he 
began  his  march,  by  which  means  his  troops  would  be  saved  all 
the  trouble  of  an  expedition."  This  reasoning  was  like  to  that 
which  he  used  upon  another  occasion.  While  he  was  staying 
at  Abydos,  he  saw  some  corn-ships,  which  were  passing  through 
the  Hellespont  from  the  Euxine,'  on  their  way  to  Egina  and  the 
Peloponnese.  His  attendants,  hearing  that  they  were  the 
enemy's,  were  ready  to  capture  them,  and  looked  to  see  when 
Xerxes  would  give  the  signal.  He,  however,  merely  asked, 
"  Whither  the  ships  were  bound  ?"  and  when  they  answered, 
"  For  thy  fpes,  master,  with  corn  on  board," — "  We  too  are 
bound  thither,"  he  rejoined,  "  laden,  among  other  things,  with 
corn.     What  harm  is  it,  if  they  carry  our  provisions  for  us  ?"' 

So  the  spies,  when  they  had  seen  everything,  were  dismissed, 
and  came  back  to  Europe. 

148.  The  Greeks  who  had  banded  themselves  together 
against  the  Persian  king,  after  despatching  the  spies  into  Asia, 
sent  next  ambassadors  to  Argos.  The  account  which  the  Ar- 
gives  give  of  their  own  proceedings  is  the  following.  They  say 
that  they  had  information  from  the  very  first  of  the  j)repara- 
tions  which  the  barbarians  were  making  against  Greece.  So, 
as  they  expected  that  the  Greeks  would  come  upon  them  for  aid 
against  the  assailant,  they  sent  envoys  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of 
the  god,  what  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  do  in  the  matter. 
They  had  lost,  not  long  before,  six  thousand  citizens,  who  bad 
been  slain  by  the  Lacedajraonians  under  Cleomenes  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas  ;'  which  was  the  reason  why  they  now  sent  to 

'  The  corn-growing  countries  upon  the  Black  Soa,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times, 
8np))licd  tlie  commercial  nations  with  their  chief  article  oF  I'ood.  The  importance 
of  tills  trade  to  Athens  has  been  wuil  slated  by  Boockh  (Tol.  Eoom.  of  Athens,  vol. 
i.  pp.  107-8).  We  sec  here  that  other  (Jreek  states  were  engaged  in  it.  Connect 
with  this  subject  the  following  passages,  iv.  17  {^Kudat  i-poriipn,  ol  ovk  ivl  atrijffu 
awftooviTi  rif  airov,  6.\K'  in\  irp'^rrd),  v.  S  and  2(\. 

"  That  Xerxes  was  not  ultogeliier  di>void  of  magnanimity  is  plain  from  these 
anecdotes  as  well  as  from  his  conduct  towards  the  heralds  Spcrthias  and  Bulia 
(ttupra,  eh.   130). 

'  We  have  here  on  estimate  of  the  Argivo  loss  in  the  battle  and  massacre  of 
which  an  account  was  given  above  (see  vi.  78-8(1).  If,  as  is  j)robable,  the  number 
of  citizens  was  not  greater  than  at  Sparta  (about  10,()(i()),  the  blow  was  certainly 
tremcudouH.     Wc  have  already  aeeu  to  what  unusual  steps  it  led  (ibid.  83,  uote  ') 
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Delphi.  When  the  Pythoness  heard  their  question,  she  re- 
plied— 

"  Hated  of  all  thy  iieiq:liboiirs,  beloved  of  the  blessed  Immortals, 
Sit  thou  still,  with  thy  lance  drawn  iiiwarl.  patiently  watching  ; 
Warily-  guard  thine  head,  and  the  head  will  take  care  of  the  body." 

This  prophecy  had  been  given  them  some  time  before  the  envoys 
came  ;  but  still,  when  they  afterwards  arrived,  it  was  permitted 
them  to  enter  the  council-house,  and  there  deliver  their  mes- 
sage. And  this  answer  was  returned  to  their  demands — "  Ar- 
gos  is  ready  to  do  as  ye  require,  if  the  Liceda^monians  will 
lirst  make  a  truce  for  thirty  years,*  and  will  further  divide  with 
Argos  the  leadership  of  the  allied  army.  Although  in  strict 
right  the  whole  command  should  be  hers/  she  will  be  content  to 
have  the  leadership  divided  equally." 

149.  Such,  they  say,  was  the  reply  made  by  the  council,  in 
spite  of  the  oracle  which  forbade  them  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  the  Greeks.  For,  while  not  without  fear  of  disobeying  the 
oracle,  they  were  greatly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thirty  years' 
truce,  to  give  time  for  their  sons  to  grow  to  man's  estate.  They 
reflected,  that  if  no  such  truce  were  concluded,  and  it  should  bo 
their  lot  to  suffer  a  second  calamity  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, it  was  likely  they  would  fall  hopelessly  under  the  power 
of  Sparta.  But  to  the  demands  of  the  Argive  council  the  Lace- 
da3monian  envoys  made  answer — "  They  would  bring  before 
the  people  the  question  of  concluding  a  truce.*  With  regard  to 
the  leadership,  they  had  received  orders  what  to  say,  and  the  re- 
ply was,  that  Sparta  had  two  kings,  Argos  but  one — it  was  not 

Perhaps  the  last  line  of  the  oracle  refers  to  the  expediency  of  preserving  what  re- 
nmiucd  of  the  Doric  blood,  the  topmost  rank  in  the  state. 

*  In  the  IV'loponnesian  war  the  position  of  the  two  nations  was  so  far  changed 
that  Sparta  pressed  and  Ar^os  refused  such  a  truce  (Thucyd.  v.  14,  7(5,  8J). 

'  Argos  never  forgot  her  claim  or  relinquished  her  hopes  of  tiie  hegemony. 
The  claim  rested  in  part  on  the  fact  that  Argos  was  the  seat  of  government  under 
tlie  Achaean  kings,  in  part  on  the  supposed  choice  of  Argolis  for  his  kingdom  by 
Temenus,  the  eldest  of  the  Ileraclida;  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  g  33;  and  supra, 
vol.  iii.  p.  270).  The  hope  determined  the  policy  of  Argos  at  all  periods  of  her 
history.  It  induced  her  to  t^tand  aloof  from  great  struggles — from  the  Peloponnesian 
as  well  as  from  this — in  order  to  nurse  her  sirengtii.  And  it  caused  her  in  critical 
times  to  incline  always  towards  alliance  with  the  enendes  of  Sparta,  as  witU  the 
Messeiuans  in  their  early  wars  (Pausan.  iv.  10-11 ;  15,  §  1,  4)  ;wiih  Athens  in  b.  c. 
401  (Thucyd.  i.  10"i),  and  again  in  b.  c.  420  (ib.  v.  44-7);  with  the  Corinthians  in 
B.  C.  421  (ib.  V.  27-8.  Note  the  words  'Apy(7oi  (\iriaainfs  ttjs  XlfXavovfriirov 
iiyntTfcrdai),  and  with  the  Thebans  in  b.  c.  369  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  68). 

•  Midler  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  91,  note  *)  has  carefully  collected  the  passages  which 
prove  that  questions  of  peace  and  war  were  always  decided  by  the  fKKKriaia  at 
Sparta.  They  are,  besides  the  present,  Thucyd.  i.  67,  72;  v.  77  ;  vi.  88;  Xen 
Hell.  in.  ii.  §  23 ;  iv.  vi.  §  3 ;  v.  ii.  §  23 ;  vi.  iv.'  §  2 ;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  G. 
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possible  that  either  of  the  two  Spartans  should  be  stripped  of  his 
dignit}' — but  they  did  not  oppose  the  Argive  king  having  one  vote 
like  each  of  them."  The  Argives  say,  that  they  could  not  brook 
this  arrogance  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  and  rather  than  yield  one 
jot  to  it,  they  preferred  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  barbarians. 
So  they  told  the  envoys  to  begone,  before  sunset,  from  their  ter- 
ritory, or  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 

150.  Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  these  matters  by 
the  Argives  themselves.  There  is  another  story,  which  is  told 
generally  through  Greece,  of  a  different  tenor.  Xerxes,  it  is 
said,  before  he  set  forth  on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  sent 
a  herald  to  Argos,  who  on  his  arrival  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Men  of  Argos,  King  Xerxes  speaks  thus  to  you.  We  Per- 
sians deem  that  the  Perses  from  wdiom  we  descend  was  the 
child  of  Perseus  the  son  of  Danae,  and  of  Andromeda  the 
daughter  of  Cepheus.^  Hereby  it  would  seem  that  we  come  of 
your  stock  and  lineage.  So  then  it  neither  befits  us  to  make 
war  upon  those  from  whom  we  spring  ;  nor  can  it  be  right  for 
you  to  fight,  on  behalf  of  others,  against  us.  Your  place  is  to 
keep  quiet  and  hold  yourselves  aloof.  Only  let  matters  proceed 
as  I  wish,  and  there  is  no  people  whom  I  shall  have  in  higher 
esteem  than  you." 

This  address,  says  the  story,  was  highly  valued  by  the  Ar- 
gives, who  therefore  at  the  first  neither  gave  a  promise  to  the 
Greeks  nor  yet  put  forward  a  demand.  Afterwards,  however, 
when  the  Greeks  called  upon  them  to  give  their  aid,  they  made 
the  claim  which  has  been  mentioned,  because  they  knew  well 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  never  yield  it,  and  so  they 
would  have  a  pretext  for  taking  no  part  in  the  war. 

151.  Some  of  the  Greeks  say  that  this  account  agrees  re- 
markably with  what  happened  many  years  afterwards.  Callias, 
the  son  of  Hipponicus,  and  certain  others  with  him,  had  gone 
up  to  Siisa,  the  city  of  Memuon,*  as  ambassadors  of  the  Athe- 
nians, upon  a  business  quite  distinct  from  this."  While  they 
were  there,  it  happened  that  the  Argives  likewise  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Susa,"  to  ask  Artaxerxcs,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  "  if  the 

Vide  supra,  ch.  61,  note  ',  and  compare  vi.  54 


'   Vide  supra,  ch.  61,  note  ',  ana  compare  vi.  04. 

•  Supr.i,  ii.  lot'.,  and  V.  68-4,  ( 

•  Dahliniuin  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  30,  E.   T.)  is  of  oi)iii 


iiion  tliiit  lliis  embassy  was 
Bcnt  from  Athens  in  tiie  first  year  of  tlio  Peloponiiesiiin  war,  or  at  any  riito,  between 
thill  dale  and  H,  c.  425,  tlie  year  of  the  death  of  Arlaxerxes.  Biihr  (ad  loc.) 
adopts  Ills  \ic>v.  Ihit  liiere  MeciuM  to  be  no  siidicient  groiiiKis  for  iiiipiif^ning  the  ac- 
count ;^iven  i)y  Diodoriis  (xii.  3-4),  tlial  ("iillius  was  sent  up  to  Siisa  after  tlie  violo- 
ricH  nt  (Cyprus  (ii.  c.  4411),  and  ne^^oiiated  tlie  so-eulied  "peace  of  Cinion."  (See 
Mr.  (Jrote'rt  remarks,  lli.st.  of  (ireece,  v.  j)p.  452-7.) 

'•  An  Argivc  anibuHsador,  not  however  accredited  by  his  government,  was  ob 
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friendship  which  they  had  formed  with  his  father  still  continued, 
or  if  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  enemies  ?" — to  which  King 
Artaxerxes  replied,  "  Most  certainly  it  conlinues  ;  and  there  is 
no  city  which  I  reckon  more  my  friend  than  Argos." 

152.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  positively  say  whether 
Xerxes  did  send  the  herald  to  Argos  or  not  ;  nor  whether  Argive 
ambassadors  at  Susa  did  really  put  this  question  to  Artaxerxes 
about  the  friendship  between  them  and  him  ;  neither  do  I  deliver 
any  opinion  hereupon  other  than  that  of  the  Argives  them- 
selves. This,  however,  I  know — that  if  every  nation  were  to  bring 
all  its  evil  deeds  to  a  given  place,  in  order  to  make  an  exchange 
with  some  other  nation,  when  they  had  all  looked  carefully  at 
their  neighbours'  faults,  they  would  be  truly  glad  to  carry  their 
own  back  again.  So,  after  all,  the  conduct  of  the  Argives  was 
not  perhaps  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  others.  For  myself, 
my  duty  is  to  report  all  tha-t  is  said,  but  I  am  not  obliged  to 
believe  it  all  alike — a  remark  which  may  be  understood  to  apply 
to  my  whole  History.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
Argives  first  invited  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  because  of 
their  ill  success  in  the  war  with  Lacedaemon,  since  they  preferred 
anytiiing  to  the  smart  of  their  actual  sufferings.  Thus  much 
concerning  the  Argives.* 

153.  Other  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Syagrus  from 
Lacediomon,  were  sent  by  the  allies  into  Sicily,  with  instruc- 
tions to  confer  with  Gelo. 

The  ancestor  of  this  Gelo,  who  first  settled  at  Gela,  was  a 
native  of  the  isle  of  Telos,  which  lies  oflT  Triopium."  When 
Gela  was  colonised  by  AntiphOmus  and  the  Liudians  of  Rhodes,* 

his  way  to  Susa  In  tlie  year  b.  c.  430,  and  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  Nieolaus  and 
Aneristus  (Tlnu-.  ii.  G7,  and  compare  supra,  eh.  137.) 

'  The  comments  of  the  Pscudo-Phitarch  on  this  passapje  (De  Malign.  Ilerod.  ii. 
p.  8fi3)  are  pirticularly  unfair.  Herodotus  had  evidently  formed,  and  probably  on 
good  grounds,  an  opinion  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  Argives  (vide  infra,  viii. 
73).  This  opinion  he  is  partly  afrai<l,  partly  unwilling,  to  make  too  apparent.  The 
only  faults  of  which  he  can  i'nitly  be  accused  are  timidity  and  over-tenderness  to- 
wards a  guilty  nation, 

'  Telos,  siill  known  by  its  old  name,  but  more  commonly  called  Piscopi,  lies  due 
south  of  the  Triopian  promontory  (near  Cape  Crio,  supra,  i.  174),  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles.  It  is  very  incorrectly  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  713),  who 
however  marks  its  position  witli  sufficient  accuracy  by  placing  it  between  Chalcia 
(Karkl)  and  Xisyros  {Nisi/ro).  It  belonged  to  the  islands  called  the  Sporades  (ibid.), 
not,  as  Stephen  says  (ad  voc.),  to  the  Cyclades. 

'  Gela,  like  most  of  the  Sicilian  towns  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AKpdyavTfs),  derived 
its  name  from  the  stream  on  whose  banks  it  was  built.  That  stream  (the  modern 
Fiunie  di  Terra  Kuova)  is  said  to  have  got  its  name  from  the  white  frosts  which  it 
created  along  its  banks  (ibid,  ad  voc.  VfKa),  the  Sicilian  and  OscAn  gela  representing 
the  Latin  geUt.  The  colonisation  of  Gela  is  declared  by  Tluicydides  to  have  taken 
place  forty-live  years  after  that  of  Syracuse,  or  about  b.  c.  600.     According  to  him 
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he  likewise  took  part  in  the  expedition.  In  course  of  time  his 
descendants  became  the  high-priests  of  the  gods  who  dwell  be- 
low— an  office  which  they  held  continually,  from  the  time  that 
Telines,  one  of  Gelo's  ancestors,  obtained  it  in  the  way  which 
I  will  now  mention.  Certain  citizens  of  Gela,  worsted  in  a  se- 
dition, had  found  a  refuge  at  Mactorium,  a  town  situated  on  the 
heights  above  Gela.*  Telines  reinstated  these  men,  without  any 
human  help,  solely  by  means  of  the  sacred  rites  of  these  deities. 
From  whom  he  received  them,  or  how  he  himself  acquired  them, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  relying  on  their  power  he 
brought  the  exiles  back.  For  this  his  reward  was  to  be,  the 
office  of  high-priest  of  those  gods  for  himself  and  his  seed  for 
ever.  It  surprises  me  especially  that  such  a  feat  should  have 
been  performed  by  Telines  ;  for  I  have  always  looked  upon 
acts  of  this  nature  as  beyond  the  abilities  of  common  men,  and 
only  to  be  achieved  by  such  as  are  of  a  bold  and  manly  spirit  ; 
whereas  Telines  is  said  by  those  who  dwell  about  Sicily  to  have 
been  a  soft-hearted  and  womanish  person.  He  however  ob- 
tained this  office  in  the  manner  above  described. 

154.  Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Oleander  the  son  of  Pan- 
tares,^  who  was  slain  by  Sabyllus,  a  citizen  of  Gela,  after  he 
had  held  the  tyranny  for  seven  years,  Hippocrates,  Oleander's 
brother,  mounted  the  throne.  During  his  reign,  Gelo,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  high-priest  Telines,  served  with  many  others — 
of  whom  iEnesidemus,  son  of  Pataicus,®  was  one — in  the  king's 
body-guard.  Within  a  little  time  his  merit  caused  him  to  be 
raised  to  the  command  of  all  the  horse.  For  when  Hippocrates 
laid  siege   to  Oallipalis,''  and  afterwards   to  Naxos,^    tj    Zan- 

the  colony  consisted  of  Cretans  as  well  as  Rhodians  (vi.  4;  compare  Artonion,  Fr. 
6).  Still  the  Rhodians  preponderated,  nnd  the  settlement  was  at  tii-st  called  Liridii 
(ib.  compare  Pausau.  viii.  xl\i.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  16;  Athenaeus,  vii.  p. 
2y7,  f. ;  Steph.  B_vz.  ad  voc.  r«Aa;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  eand.).  Some  authors 
made  Dinomenes — beyond  a  doubt  the  ancestor  of  (Jclo  who  is  here  spoken  of  (cf. 
Schol.  ad  Pind.) — actual  founder  of  the  city  (see  Etym.  Magn.). 

*  The  ordy  other  notice  of  Mactorium  is  that  in  Stephen,  where  wo  find  that  it 
wa.s  mentioned  by  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian  di-feat,  n.  c. 
415.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  fixed.  Tcrra-Nuova  seems  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Gela,  though  the  ancient  remains  found  there  are  very  trifling  (Smyth's  Sicily,  ch.  v. 
pp.  190-7). 

*  Cleander  was  the  first  tyrant.  Before  his  time  the  government,  as  in  other 
Doric  states,  had  been  an  oligarchy  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  lo).  Cleander  i)rol)al)ly  mounted 
the  throne  in  ii.  c.  605  (Clinton's  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  App.  10 ;  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  85, 
note  •.) 

*  ylincsidemus  was  the  father  of  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  not  long  after- 
wards (infra,  ch.  IfiS;  conq).  Pind.  01.  iii.  i),  Dissen).  He  was  descended  from 
Ttdcrnaehiis,  the  destroyer  ot  Phalaris,  and  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Em- 
inciiidin  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  iii.  3S ;  coinp.  Schol.  ad  Pyth.  vi.  4). 

^  CullipolLs  was  a  Nuxiau  Bcttlcmeut,  and  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  Naxos 
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cle,'  to  Leontiui,'  and  moreover  to  Syracuse,  and  many  cities  of  the 
barbarians,  Grelo  in  every  war  distinguisbed  himself  above  all  the 
combatants.  Of  the  various  cities  above  named,  there  was  none 
but  Syracuse  which  was  not  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Syracusans 
were  saved  from  this  fate,  after  they  had  suffered  defeat  on  the 
river  Elorus,^  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corey reeans,  who  made 
peace  between  them  and  Hijipocrates,  on  condition  of  their  ce- 
ding Camarina  ^  to  him  ;  for  that  city  anciently  belonged  to 
Syracuse. 

155.  When,  however,  Hippocrates,  after  a  reign  of  the  same 
length  as  that  of  Cleander  his  brother,  perished  near  the  city 
Hybla,^  as  he  was  warring  with  tlie  native  Sicilians,  then  Gelo, 
pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  two  sons  of  Hippocrates, 

(Seym.  Ch.  1.  285;  Stnib.  vi.  p.  394).  Its  exact  site  i.s  not  kmnvn,  but  cannot 
have  been  far  from  Mascali.  Already  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
city. 

"  Naxos,  according  to  Thucydides  (vi.  3),  the  first  of  the  Greek  setth-ments  in 
Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year  b.  c.  735  (see  Clinton).  It  was  a  colony  from 
Chalcis  in  Eubcea.  Dionysius  the  tyrant  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  the  very  name 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  seems  to  have  quite  mistaken  as  to  its 
site  (vi.  p.  385).  It  lay  on  the  east  coast,  a  little  south  of  Tauromenium  {Taonnitia), 
with  which  it  was  sometimes  confounded  (riin.  H.  N.  iii.  8).  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  9), 
however,  and  other  writers,  dit^tiiiguish  the  two.  Naxos  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  small  promontory  immediivtely  north  of  the  river  Alcantara,  which  is  tho 
Acesines  of  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  and  the  Asines  of  Pliny  (1.  s.  c).  A  broad  stream 
of  lava  has  overspread  the  site  since  the  destruction  of  the  city  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p. 
130). 

»  Supra,  vi.  23. 

*  Lcontini  was  founded  from  Naxos,  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Chalci- 
deans  in  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  4).  It  lay  some  distance  up  the  Terias,  which  seems  to 
be  the  river  by  which  the  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  Biviere  are  carried  to  the  sea 
(Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  9 ;  comp.  Thucyd.  vi.  50).  The  name  remains  in  the  modern  Len- 
tini,  which  however,  since  the  earthquake  of  1693,  has  been  moved  from  the  ancient 
site.  Ruins  still  cover  the  "cleft  hill"  (compare  the  description  of  Polybius,  vii.  6) 
on  which  the  town  originally  stood.  Remains  of  antiquity  are  here  occasionally 
discovered  (Smyth,  p,  157). 

'  The  river  Eloriis,  or  llelorus,  gave  its  name  to  the  principal  town  of  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Sicily  (ApoUod.  Fr.  47),  to  which  led  the  Via  Eloriiia  of  Thucydides 
(vi.  70  ;  vii.  80).  It  is  now  the  Abysso  (Smyth,  p.  178).  Pindar  alludes  to  the  bat- 
tle here  mentioned  (Xem.  ix.  40). 

*  Camarina  was  founded  from  Syracuse  about  the  year  b.  c.  599  (Clinton).  It 
lay  on  the  south  coast,  between  Gela  and  Cape  Pachynus  {Passaro),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ilipparis  (comp.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  9  ;  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  699-701  ;  Pind.  01.  v.  12 ; 
Plin.  II.  N.  iii.  8).  This  appears  to  be  the  stream  which  reaches  the  sea  between 
Scogiietti  and  Santa  Croee.  The  marsh  still  exists  which  Pindar  and  Servius  (ad  JEn.) 
metifioii,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  (Smyth,  195),  which 
had  gone  to  decay  as  early  as  Strabo's  time  (vi.  p.  39:i). 

The  event  in  the  history  of  Camarina  to  which  Herodotus  here  alludes  is  related 
at  greater  length  by  Thucydides  (vi.  5 ;  see  also  Philist.  Fr.  17). 

*  There  were  three  cities  of  this  name  in  Sicily  (Steph.  Byz.).  The  most  famous, 
called  also  Megara  Hyblaea,  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus  as  ilegara  (see 
the  next  chapter).  The  two  others  were  native  Sicel  towns  in  the  interior.  The 
Flybla  here  intended  is  probably  that  which  lay  on  the  route  from  Agrigentun;  t4 
Syracuse  (Antonin.  Itin.  p.  6). 
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Eucleides  and  Oleander,  defeated  the  citizens  who  were  seeking 
to  recover  their  freedom,  and  havin*^  so  done^  set  aside  the  chil- 
dren, and  himself  took  the  kingly  power.  Aftei  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  Gelo  likewise  became  master  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Syracusan  landholders,*  as  they  were 
called,  had  been  driven  from  their  city  by  the  common  people 
assisted  by  their  own  slaves,  the  Cyllyrians,®  and  had  fled  to 
Casmenas.''  Gelo  brought  them  back  to  Syracuse,  and  so  got 
possession  of  the  town  ;  for  the  people  surrendered  themselves, 
and  gave  up  their  city  on  his  approach, 

156.  Being  now  master  of  Syracuse,  Gelo  cared  less  to  gov- 
ern Gela,  which  he  therefore  entrusted  to  his  brother  Hiero, 
while  he  strengthened  the  defences  of  his  new  city,  which  in- 
deed was  now  all  in  all  to  him.  And  Syracuse  sprang  up  rapid- 
ly to  power  and  became  a  flourishing  place.  For  Gelo  razed 
Camarina  to  the  ground,'  and  brought  all  the  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse,  and  made  them  citizens  ;  he  also  brought  thither 
more  than  half  the  citizens  of  Gela,  and  gave  them  the  same 
rights  as  the  Camarinaaans.  So  likewise  with  the  Megareans  of 
Sicily  ' — after  besieging  their  town  and  forcing  them  to  surren- 
der, he  took  the  rich  men,  who  having  made  the  war,  looked  now 
for  nothing  less  than  death  at  his  hands,  and  carrying  them  to 

•  In  Syracuse  as  in  Samos  (Thiicyd.  viii.  21),  the  higliost  rank  of  citizens  seems 
to  have  home  this  title  (Mann.  Par.  36),  property  in  land  being  perhaps  con- 
fined to  tliem.     At  Alliens  the  Geomoii  were  a  middle  class  (supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  313). 

•  Other  writers  call  these  slaves  Callieyrians,  or  Cillicyrians  (Phot.  Suid.  j'havor. 
ad  voc  ;  PluUireh,  Prov.  10;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  295,  &c.).  They  were  un- 
doubtedly native  Sicels.  and  their  name  must  have  belonged  to  the  Siccl  language. 
It  is  customary  to  compare  them  to  the  Pencstie  in  Thossaly,  and  the  Helots  in  Lace- 
daemon  (Phot,  ad  voc.  Ki\\tK<'f,toi;  Suidas,  &c.).  On  the  constitution  of  Syracuse 
at  thi.s  time,  see  MuUer's  Dorians  (ii.  p.  61,  E.  T.). 

'  Casmenaj  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  It  wa«  founded  about  the  year  b.  c.  644 
Thucyd.  vi.  5;  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  2i)0).  There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its 
site,  since  it  is  omitted  by  nil  the  geographers. 

'  The  first  destruction  of  Canuiriiia  took  place  within  46  years  of  its  foundation, 
I),  c.  5J3  (Seym.  Ch.  2'J4-C ;  Schol.  ad  I'iiid.  01.  v.  8)  It  had  revolted  from 
Syracuse,  and  on  being  reduced  was  razed  to  the  ground  (Thucyd.  vi.  ,5).  On  the 
cession  of  the  site  to  the  (Jeloans  (supra,  ch.  151),  Hippocrates  rebuilt  the  town 
(Thucyd,  1.  h.  c.  Philist.  Fr.  17),  which  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  Gelo,  about 
B.  c.  484.  The  dale  and  circumstances  of  its  later  re-eslablishiiient  are  uncertain 
(compare  Thucyd.  vi.  fi,  with  Diod,  Sic.  xi.  76;  and  see  the  Scholiast  on  Piiid.  01.  v. 
16,  Disseii.).  They  fall,  however,  into  the  time  of  Pindar,  who  speaks  of  Camarina 
us  newly  founded  (vtotKov  fS^ac). 

•  ilcgara  llvbliea  was  founded  by  Megarians  from  Thapsus,  245  years  before  the 
event  here  commemorated,  probably  ahout  h.  t;.  728  (Thucyd.  vi.  4;  see  (Clinton, 
vol,  i.  p.  166  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  261).  It  lay  on  the  oast  coast,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syra- 
cuse (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  1) ;  Thucyd.  vi.  'J4  ;  Slrab.  vi.  p.  385).  The  exact  ^ite  seems  to 
be  the  plain  west  o{  A<jOHta,  which  is  covered  with  ruins  (Smyth,  p.  Kil ;  comp.  Kic- 
perl,  HIalt,  xxiv.  where  the  mistake  of  ('rami-r  and  others  is  remedied).  Megara 
partially  recovered  from  the  loss  of  itu  inhabitants  at  this  period,  but  it  had  entirel) 
disaiipeared  in  StraboH  lime  (1.  8,  c). 
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Syracuse,  established  them  there  as  citizens  ;  while  the*  common 
people,  who,  as  they  had  not  taken  any  share  in  the  struggle, 
felt  secure  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them,  he  carried  like- 
wise to  Syracuse,  where  he  sold  them  all  as  slaves  to  be  conveyed 
abroad.  He  did  the  like  also  by  the  Euboeans  of  Sicily,'"  making 
the  same  difference.  His  conduct  towards  both  nations  arose  from 
his  belief,  that  a  "  people  "  was  a  most  unpleasant  companion. 
In  this  way  Gelo  became  a  great  king.' 

157.  When  the  Greek  envoys  reached  Syracuse,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience,  they  spoke  as  follows — 

"  We  have  been  sent  hither  by  the  LacedaBmonians  and 
Athenians,  with  their  respective  allies,  to  ask  thee  to  join  us 
against  the  barbarian.  Doubtless  thou  hast  heard  of  bis  inva- 
sion, and  art  aware  that  a  Persian  is  about  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  bringing  with  him  out  of  Asia  all  the 
forces  of  the  East,  to  carry  war  into  Greece, — })rofessing  indeed 
that  he  only  seeks  to  attack  Athens,  but  really  bent  on  bringing 
all  the  Greeks  into  subjection.  Do  thou  therefore,  we  beseech 
thee,  aid  those  who  would  maintain  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and 
thyself  assist  to  free  her  ;  since  the  power  which  thou  wieldest  is 
great,  and  thy  portion  in  Greece,  as  lord  of  Sicily,  is  no  small 
one.  For  if  all  Greece  join  together  in  one,  there  will  be  a 
mighty  host  collected,  and  we  shall  be  a  match  for  our  assail- 
ants ;  but  if  some  turn  traitors,  and  others  refuse  their  aid,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  body  remains  sound,  then  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  all  Greece  may  perish.  For  do  not  thou 
cherish  a  hope  that  the  Persian,  when  he  has  conquered  our 

*"  Euboea  seems  never  to  have  recovered  this  blow.  It  was  a  colony  from  Leon- 
tini  (Strab.  vi.  p.  394),  and  probably  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city. 
Strabo,  the  only  writer  who  mentions  it  after  Herodotus,  speaks  of  it  as  completely 
destroyed. 

'  Mr.  Blakesley  supposes  (note  432,  ad  loc.)  that  the  object  of  Gelo  was  "  to  get 
rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Chalcidcan  (or  Ionic)  element  in  the  population,  and 
to  foster  the  Pclopoiinesiaii,  derived  from  Corinth  and  Megara."  But  this  object 
does  not  appear.  Euba'a,  which  was  Chalcidean,  appears  to  have  been  treated 
exactly  as  Megara,  which  was  Pcloponnesian.  The  object  seems  to  have  been 
simply  the  increasing  the  size  and  prosperity  of  the  city  by  a  auvoUiais  of  well-to-do 
persons. 

*  Aristotle  relates  (Pollt.  v.  2)  that  the  democracy  in  Syracuse  had  prepared  the 
way  for  Gelo's  tyranny  by  its  own  misconduct,  having  plunged  into  anarchy  and 
disorder.  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  286,  note  ')  vainly  endeavours  to  dis- 
credit this  statement.  He  says  there  had  not  been  time  for  the  democracy  to  con- 
stitute itself,  since  the  restoration,  '■'■  according  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus"  took 
place  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion.  But  the  time  between  the  two  events 
cannot  possibly  be  estimated  from  Herodotus.  He  says  also  that  the  superior  force 
which  Gelo  brought  with  him  sulliciently  explains  the  submission  of  the  Syracusans. 
But  the  ready  submission  of  the  greatest  city  in  Sicily  (Hecatieus,  Fr.  4.j)  may  well 
be  taken  to  indicate  dissatisraction  with  their  government  (see  Miiller's  Dorians,  voL 
U.  p.  104,  E.T.) 
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country,  will  be  content  and  not  advance  against  thee.  Kather 
take  thy  measures  beforehand  ;  and  consider  that  thou  defend- 
est  thyself  when  thou  givest  aid  to  us.  Wise  counsels^  be  sure, 
for  the  most  part  have  prosperous  issues." 

158.  Thus  spake  the  envoys  ;  and  Grelo  replied  with  vehe- 
mence— 

"  Greeks,  ye  have  had  the  face  to  come  here  with  selfish 
words,  and  exhort  me  to  join  in  league  with  you  against  the 
barbarian.  Yet  when  I  erewhile  asked  you  to  join  with  me  in 
fighting  barbarians,  wdiat  time  the  quarrel  broke  out  between 
me  and  Carthage  ;  ^  and  when  I  earnestly  besought  you  to  re- 
venge on  the  men  of  Egesta  their  murder  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  promising  to  assist  you  in  setting  free  the  trading- 
places  from  which  you  receive  great  profits  and  advantages,  you 
neither  came  hither  to  give  me  succour,  nor  yet  to  revenge 
Dorieus  ;  but,  for  any  efforts  on  your  part  to  hinder  it,  these 
countries  might  at  this  time  have  been  entirely  under  the  bar- 
barians. Now,  however,  that  matters  have  prospered  and  gone 
well  with  me,  while  the  danger  has  shifted  its  ground  and  at 
present  threatens  yourselves,  lo  !  you  call  Gelo  to  mind.  But 
though  ye  slighted  me  then,  I  will  not  imitate  you  now  :  I  am 
ready  to  give  you  aid,  and  to  furnish  as  my  contribution  two 
hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  men-at-arms,  two  thousand 
cavalry,  and  an  equal  number  of  archers,  slingers,  and  light 
horsemen,*  together  with  corn  for  the  whole  Grecian  army  so 
long  as  the  war  shall  last.  These  services,  however,  I  promise 
on  one  condition — that  yc  appoint  me  chief  captain  and  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  forces  during  the  war  with  the  barbarian. 
Unless  ye  agree  to  this,  I  will  neither  send  succours,  nor  come 
myself." 

159.  Syagrus,  when  he  heard  these  words,  was  unable  to 
contain  himself,  and  exclaimed — 

•  No  particiiliirs  arc  known  of  this  war.  It  niny  be  conjoctiircd  that  Gelo  had 
soucht  a  (|U.irrel  with  tlic  Cartliafrinians,  wisliiiig  to  expel  them  from  Sicily,  and  had 
made  the  death  of  Dorieus  in  b.itile  wiih  the  Kgestasans,  as.\ixledl)i/  Carl/i'U/c  (supra, 
V.  40),  liiH  |)retext.  The  trading  places  mentioned  below  may  be  the  pomis  upon 
the  Sicilian  coast,  and  the  islets  oil"  it,  which  the  Oarthuginiaiis  had  occnpied  from 
very  early  times  for  commercial  |)urpose8  {ifxnopias  fviKfn  tJJj  irph^  rovi  SixcAout. 
Tliucyd.  vi.  2).  Gelo  appears  to  have  hcen  successful,  and  to  have  driven  the  Car 
thugiiiians  from  the  island.  His  statement  of  the  great  benefits  thereliom  accruing 
to  tlie  I'eloponnesians  is  u  natural  exaggeration. 

*  I  ilo  not  know  why  the>e  numbers  should  be  considered  incredible,  as  they  are 
by  Mr.  (Jrote  (vol.  v.  p.  200).  Ilcrodotiis  at  Thurii  had  good  means  of  accurately 
eslinniting  the  power  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  they  were  the  numbers  given  by 
the  native  hislorhm,  Timiuus  (Kr.  87).  Diodorus  too,  it  is  to  be  observed,  assigns 
Gelo  a  far  hirger  army  (.10,0(it(  foot  and  fjouo  horse),  when  he  marched  from  Syru- 
cuHe  to  fight  tliu  battle  of  Llimeru  (xi.  21). 


Chap  158-161.    ADDRESS  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ENVOY.        Xll 

•'  Surely  a  groan  would  burst  from  Pelops'  son,  Agamemnon,' 
did  he  hear  that  her  leadership  was  snatched  from  Sparta  by 
Gelo  and  the  men  of  Syracuse.  Speak  then  no  more  of  any 
such  condition,  as  that  we  should  yield  thee  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  but  if  thou  art  minded  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Greece, 
prepare  to  serve  under  Lacedasmonian  generals.  Wilt  thou 
not  serve  under  a  leader  ? — then,  prithee,  withhold  thy  suc- 
cours. " 

160.  Hereupon  Gelo,  seeing  the  indignation  which  showed 
itself  in  the  words  of  Syagrus,  delivered  to  the  envoys  his  final 
offer: — "Spartan  stranger,"  he  said,  "reproaches  cast  forth 
against  a  man  arc  wont  to  provoke  him  to  anger  :  but  the  in- 
sults which  thou  hast  uttered  in  thy  speech  shall  not  persuade 
me  to  outstep  good  breeding  in  my  answer.  Surely  if  you  main- 
tain so  stoutly  your  right  to  the  command,  it  is  reasonable  that 
I  should  be  still  more  stiff  in  maintaining  mine,  forasmuch  as  I 
am  at  the  head  of  a  far  larger  fleet  and  army.  Since,  however, 
the  claim  which  I  have  put  forward  is  so  displeasing  to  you,  I 
will  yield,  and  be  content  with  less.  Take,  if  it  please  you,  the 
command  of  the  land-force,  and  I  will  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  ; 
or  assume,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  command  by  soa,  and  I  will  be 
leader  upon  the  land.  Unless  you  are  satisfied  with  these 
t(M-ms,  you  must  return  home  by  yourselves,  and  lose  this  great 
alliance."     Such  was  the  offer  which  Gelo  made. 

161.  Hereat  broke  in  the  Athenian  envoy,  before  the  Spar- 
tan could  answer,  and  thus  addressed  Gelo — 

"  King  of  the  Syracusans,  Greece  sent  us  here  to  thee  to 
ask  for  an  army,  and  not  to  ask  for  a  general.  Thou,  however, 
dost  not  promise  to  send  us  any  army  at  all,  if  thou  art  not 
made  leader  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  this  command  is  what  alone 
thou  stickiest  for.  Now  when  thy  request  was  to  have  the 
wliole  command,  we  were  content  to  keep  silence,  for  well  we 
knew  that  we  might  trust  the  Spartan  envoy  to  make  answer  for 
us  both.  But  since,  after  failing  in  thy  claim  to  lead  the  whole 
armament,  thou  hast  now  put  forward  a  request  to  have  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  know  that,  even  should  the  Spartan  en- 
voy consent  to  this,  we  will  not  consent.  The  command  by  sea, 
il"  the  Lacedtemonians  do  not  wish  for  it,  belongs  to  us.  While 
they  like  to  keep  this  command,  we  shall  raise  no  dispute  ;  but 
we  will  not  yield  our  right  to  it  in  favour  of  any  one  else.     Where 

*  These  words  in  the  original  arc  nearly  a  hexameter  line.     They  are  an  adapi 
tation  of  the  cxclamutiou  of  Nestor  (II.  vii.  125): — 

i}  K(  fify'  olfxw^fte  yfpuv  lirirr]\d.ra  Tlrf\(vs. 
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would  be  the  advantage  of  our  having  raised  up  a  naval  force 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  people,  if  nevertheless 
we  should  suffer  Syracusans  to  take  the  command  away  from 
us  ? — ^frora  us,  I  say,  who  are  Athenians,  the  most  ancient  na- 
tion in  Greece,'  the  only  Greeks  who  have  never  changed  tlieir 
abode — the  people  who  are  said  by  the  poet  Homer  to  have  sent 
to  Troy  the  man  best  able  of  all  the  Greeks  to  array  and  mar- 
shal an  armv  ^ — so  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  boast  some- 
what." 

162.  Gelo  replied — "Athenian  stranger,  ye  have,  it  seems, 
no  lack  of  commanders  ;  but  ye  are  likely  to  lack  men  to  receive 
their  orders.  As  ye  are  resolved  to  yield  nothing  and  claim  every- 
thing, ye  had  best  make  haste  back  to  Greece,  and  say,  that 
the  spring  of  her  year  is  lost  to  her."  *  The  meaning  of  this 
expression  was  the  following  :  as  the  spring  is  manifestly  the 
finest  season  of  the  year,  so  (he  meant  to  say)  were  his  troops 
the  finest  of  the  Greek  army — Greece,  therefore,  deprived  of 
his  alliance,  would  be  like  a  year  with  the  spring  taken 
from  it. 

163.  Then  the  Greek  envoys,  without  having  any  further 
dealings  with  Gelo,  sailed  away  home.  And  Gelo,  who  feared 
that  the  Greeks  would  be  too  weak  to  withstand  the  barbarians, 
and  yet  could  not  any  how  bring  himself  to  go  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  there,  though  king  of  Sicily,*  serve  under  the  Lacedae- 
monians, left  off  altogether  to  contemplate  that  course  of  action. 
and  betook  himself  to  quite  a  different  plan.  As  soon  as  ever 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  the 
Persians,  he  sent  off  three  penteconters,  under  the  command  of 
Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythas,  a  native  of  Cos  ;  who  was  to  go  to 
Delphi,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  stock  of 
friendly  words  :  there  he  was  to  watch  the  war,  and  see  what 

'  The  Atlicnians  claimed  to  be  avT6xdovfs  and  ti;^*!'*"*  (Plat.  Meiiex.  p.  237,  C. ; 
Isocrat.  Pan.  iv.  p.  100  ;  Dom.  de  ¥.  L.  p.  424).  The  claim,  however,  did  not  ex- 
clusively belong  to  them,  but  extended  at  least  to  the  Arcadians  and  Cynurians 
(infra,  viii.  73).  Its  real  basis  was  simply  that  alluded  to  in  the  next  clause  ;  they 
had  never  left  Attica.  (See  on  this  point,  Thucyd.  i.  2;  ii.  36;  Plat.  Mcnex.  1. 
8.  c. ;  Eurip.  ap.  Pint,  de  Exil.  p.  004,  E. ;  and  supra,  i.  50.) 

'  See  11.  ii.  552  :— 


Vlfvtffdfvi:' 


KOfffXTJaai  'itrwous  rt  Kal  ayfpai  dirirtSttuTat. 

•  A  similar  expression  is  said  by  Aristotle  (Uliet.  i.  7  ;  iii.  10)  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  report 
left  by  Thucydidcs  of  that  speech.  Did  any  other  version  exist  of  the  \6yus 
iwiritptot  V 

*  Tliis  title  U  remarkable,  but  scarcely  seems  too  strong  whcu  wo  consider  the 
extent  of  Gelo'rt  power. 
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turn  it  would  take  :  if  the  barbarians  prevailed,  he  was  to  give 
Xerxes  the  treasure,  and  with  it  earth  and  water  for  the  lands 
which  Gelo  ruled — if  the  Greeks  won  the  day,  he  was  to  con- 
vey the  treasure  back. 

164.  This  Cadmus  had  at  an  earlier  time  received  from  his 
father  the  kingly  power  at  Cos  '°  in  a  right  good  condition,  and 
had  of  his  own  freewill  and  without  the  approach  of  any  danger, 
from  pure  love  of  justice,  given  up  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  departed  to  Sicily  ;  where  he  assisted 
in  the  Samian  Bcizure  and  settlement  of  Zancle,*  or  Messana, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called.  Upon  this  occasion  Gelo  chose 
him  to  send  into  Greece,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
proofs  of  honesty  which  he  had  given.  And  now  he  added  to 
his  former  honourable  deeds  an  action  which  is  not  th.e  least  of 
his  merits.  With  a  vast  sum  entrusted  to  him  and  completely 
in  his  power,  so  that  he  might  have  kept  it  for  his  own  us3  if  he 
had  liked,  he  did  not  touch  it ;  but  when  the  Greeks  gained  the 
sea-fight  and  Xerxes  fled  away  with  his  army,  he  brought  the 
whole  treasure  back  with  him  to  Sicily. 

165.  They,  however,  who  dwell  in  Sicily  say,  that  Gelo, 
though  ho  knew  that  he  must  serve  under  the  Lacedajmonians, 
would  nevertheless  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,"  had 
not  it  been  for  Terillus,  the  son  of  Crinippus,  king  of  Hime- 
ra  ;'  who,  driven  from  his  city  by  Thsro,  the  son  of  -^neside- 
mus,*  king  of  Agrigentum,'  brought  into    Sicily  at  this   very 

"  It  hns  been  suspected  (Perizonius,  Valckenaer,  Larcher)  that  Cadmus  was  the 
son  or  ncpliew  of  tliat  Scytlias,  kiiif^  of  Zaucl6,  whom  the  Samiuiis  ousted,  and  who 
fled  to  the  court  of  Darius  (supra,  vi.  24).  Scythas  mi},'ht,  it  is  thouglit,  have  bceu 
presented  by  Darius  with  the  sovereignty  of  Cos,  as  Coes  was  with  that  of  Mity- 
liind;  but  had  this  been  so,  Herodotus  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  it ;  nor 
would  Scythas  then  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Persia  {<v  TUpat/ai).  Besides, 
Cadmus  was  clearly  among  the  original  settlers  who  dispossessed  Scythas.  Tho 
identity  of  name  is  therefore  a  mere  coincidence. 

*  See  above,  vi,  23 ;  and  for  the  change  of  name,  of.  Thucyd.  vi.  5,  where  we 
find  that  Anaxilaus  made  the  alteration.  Anaxilaus  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Messenian  element  in  the  population  of  Rhegium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  370). 

*  Epliorus  said  that  Gelo  was  on  the  point  of  despatching  200  ships,  10,000  foot, 
and  2000  horse,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of 
the  Carthaginians  (Frag.  HI). 

*  For  particulars  of  this  place,  see  above,  vi.  24,  note  '. 

*  The  descent  of  Thero  from  Telemachus,  the  deposer  of  Phalaris,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  (supra,  ch,  154,  note  ').  Pindar  traces  him  to  Thcrsander,  the 
son  of  Polynices  (01.  ii.  43;  cf.  llerod.  iv.  147),  and  Diodorus  calls  him  the  noblest 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  (x.  p,  00,  od,  Bipont).  Tlieron  is  said  to  have  married  a 
niece  of  Gelo's,  while  Gelo  married  his  daughter  Danuireta  (Schol.  ad  Piud.  01.  ii. 
p.  18);  the  two  were  undoubtedly  close  allies,  and  had  most  hkely  executed  their 
echemos  in  concert. 

*  Agrigentum  was  founded  from  Gela,  about  n.  c.  582  (Thucyd.  vi.  4 ;  see  Clinton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  322).     It  lav  on  the  south  coast,  at  some  little  distauce  from  the  shore, 

Vol.  IV.— 8, 
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time '  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Phoenicians,  Liby- 
ans, Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans,' 
under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  the  son  of  Hanno,  king '  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Terillus  prevailed  upon  Hamilcar,  partly  as  his 
sworn  friend,  but  more  through  the  zealous  aid  of  Anaxilaiis 
the  son  of  Cretines,  king  of  Rhegium  ; "  who,  by  giving  his  own 
sons  to  Hamilcar  as  hostages,  induced  him  to  make  the  expedi- 
tion. Anaxilaiis  herein  served  his  father-in-law,  for  he  was  ipar- 
ried  to  a  daughter  of  Terillus,  by  name  Cydipp6.  So  as  Gelo 
could  not  give  the  Greeks  any  aid,  he  sent  (they  say)  the  sura 
of  money  to  Delphi. 

166.  They  say  too,  that  the  victory  of  Gelo  and  Thero  in 

midway  between  Gela  and  Selinus  (Seylax,  Peripl.  p.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  8;  Strab.vi. 
p.  392).  The  description  in  Polybius  (ix.  27),  the  modern  name  (Girff/ienti),  and 
the  magnificent  remains  of  temples  and  other  buildings  (Smyth,  pp.  206-213),  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  position  of  the  ancient  town,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
at  one  time  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Empedocl.  viii.  C3 ;  com- 
pare Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  84). 

•  According  to  Ephorus  (I  s.  c.)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  1),  this  attack  was  concerted 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Persians,  who  purposely  fell  upon  the  opposite 
ends  of  Greece  at  the  same  moment.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  improbability 
in  such  a  combination,  as  Dahlmann  argues  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  137,  E.  T.);  but  the 
fact  that  Herodotus  was  ignorant  of  the  pretended  alliance  is  certainly  a  grave  argu- 
ment against  its  reality.  To  account  for  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  the  two 
attacks,  no  alliance  is  needed,  since  the  Carthaginians  would  gladly  take  advantngo 
of  a  season  when  the  states  of  Greece  Proper  were  too  much  engaged  with  their 
own  affairs  to  send  succours  to  their  Sicilian  brethren. 

^  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  mixed  mercenary  armies  of  Carthage,  by  which 
her  conquests  were  ordinarily  effected  (Polyb.  i.  17,  67,  &c.).  As  her  own  Phoeni- 
cian population  was  small,  it  was  her  policy  to  spare  it,  and  to  hire  soldiers  from  the 
countries  to  which  she  had  the  readiest  access.  The  native  African  races  always 
furnished  her  with  the  greatest  nnmber  of  troops  {rh  fiiyKnov  n.fpos  i]v  Aifiuf^. — 
Polyb.  i.  67);  after  them  she  drew  her  supplies  from  the  various  maritime  nations 
bordering  upon  the  western  Mediterranean.  It  is  instructive  to  find  no  mention 
of  Celts  in  this  place.  If  we  cannot  say  with  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Ilist.  ii.  p.  509,  E.  T.) 
that  the  Celts  had  not  yet  reached  the  sea,  and  the  mention  of  Narbonne  by  Heca- 
tajus  (Fr.  19)  as  "a  Celtic  harbour  and  trading-place,"  disproves  this  assertion,  yet 
still  we  may  be  quite  8\ne  that  hitherto  they  occupied  no  considerable  extent  of 
coast — a  view  which  Hecatseus,  who  assigns  Marseilles  to  Liguria  (Fr.  22),  decidedly 
confirms.  The  south  of  Franco,  excepting  a  snudl  corner  near  the  Pyrenees,  was 
now  Liguria — a  country  which  extended  to  the  Arno  (Seylax,  Peripl.  p.  4).  Spain 
was  of  course,  as  always  to  the  (Jreeks  (Polyb.  passim),  Iberia.  The  only  people 
here  named,  who  cause  a  difliculty,  arc  the  Helisyci.  Niebuhr  conjectures  them  to 
be  the  Volscians,  which  is  possible  ctymologicnlly,  and  agreeable  to  their  position 
in  the  list  of  Herodotus;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Uccatteus  spoke  of  the 
Helisyci  as  a  Lif/urian  tribe  (Fr.  2<>). 

The  Carthiigiiiians  formeil  their  arn)ies  of  mlrrd  inorecnaries  to  prevent  niulinics 
(Polyb.  i.  67).  The  niunber  on  this  <>ccasi(ni  is  probably  exaggerated,  but  it  is  given 
by  Diodorus  (xi.  20)  as  well  as  l)y  Herodotus. 

•  That  ic,  Sufles  (littt;).  Tlio  Greek  writers  always  speak  of  the  Suffetes  aa 
"kings"  (/3a<r(A.»rt).  (Sec  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  8;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  53;  Polyb.  vi.  61.) 
Hecren  (Afr.  Nat.  i.  p.  182,  E.  T.)  has  shown  Batisfuctorily  that  the  Curthnginiai; 
Buffes  was  elected  for  Hfo. 

•  Supra,  vi.  28. 
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Sicily  over  Hamilcar  the  Carthagininn,  fell  out  upon  the  very 
day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  at  Salamis.'  Ham- 
ilcar, who  was  a  Carthaginian  on  his  father's  side  only,  but  on 
his  mother's  a  Syracusan,  and  who  had  been  raised  by  his  merit 
to  the  throne  of  Carthage,  after  the  battle  and  the  defeat,  as  I 
am  informed,  disappeared  from  sight :  Gelo  made  the  strictest 
search  for  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  either  dead 
or  alive. 

167.  The  Carthaginians,  who  take  probability  for  their  guide, 
give  the  following  account  of  this  matter  : — Hamilcar,  they  say, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  battle  raged  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians,  which  was  from  early  dawn  till  evening,  re- 
mained in  the  camp,  sacrificing*  and  seeking  favourable  omens, 
while  he  burned  on  a  huge  pyre  the  entire  bodies  of  the  victims 
which  he  offered.  Here,  as  he  poured  libations  upon  the  sacrifices, 
he  saw  the  rout  of  his  army  ;  whereupon  he  cast  himself  head- 
long into  the  flames,  and  so  was  consumed  and  disappeared.  But 
whether  Hamilcar's  ^disappearance  was,  as  the  Pha3nician8  tell 
us,  in  this  way,  or,  as  the  Syracusans  maintain,  in  some  other, 
certain  it  is  that  the  Carthaginians  offer  him  sacrifice,  and  in  all 
their  colonies  have  monuments  erected  in  his  honour,  as  well  as 
one,  which  is  the  grandest  of  all,  at  Carthage,  Thus  much 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Sicily..^ 

168.  As  for  the  Corcyrseans,  whom  the  envoys  that  visited 
Sicily  took  in  their  way,  and  to  whom  they  delivered  the  same 
message  as  to  Gelo, — their  answers  and  actions  were  the  follow- 
ing. With  great  readiness  they  promised  to  come  and  give 
their  help  to  the  Greeks  ;  declaring  that  "  the  ruin  of  Greece 
was  a  thing  which  they  could  not  tamely  stand  by  and  see  ;  for 
should  she  fall,  they  must  the  very  next  day  submit  to  slavery ; 
so  that  they  were  bound  to  assist  her  to  the  very  uttermost  of 
their   power."     But   notwithstanding   that   they   answered   so 

'  Piodorus  says  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  the  final  struggle  at 
TheiinopyUe  (xi.  2-1).  His  description  of  the  tight  (xi.  21-2)  is  probably  takea 
from  Tiniaius,  the  native  historian.  According  to  this  account  the  victory  was 
gained  chiefly  through  a  stratagem  of  Gelo's,  who  hearing  that  succours  were  ex- 
pected by  Hamilcar  from  Selinus,  sent  a  body  of  his  own  troops  to  personate  them. 
These  troops  raised  a  tumult  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  slew  Hamilcar  as  he  was 
eacriticing,  and  set  fire  to  the  fleet;  while  Gelo  with  all  his  forces  sallied  from 
Himcra,  and  fell  upon  the  army  in  front.  The  only  important  discrepancy  between 
this  account  and  that  heard  by  our  author,  is  that  the  death  of  Hamilcar' is  placed 
by  Diodorus  early  in  the  day. 

"  To  Neptune,  according  to  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c).  The  practice  of  burning  the 
entire  body  of  the  victim,  instead  of  certain  sacrificial  parts,  was  originally  common 
to  the  Phamicians  with  the  Jews  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  iv.  15;  Lev.  vi.  23).  In 
later  times  it  was  reserved  for  great  occasions  (Movers,  Das  Opferwesen  der  Kartha- 
ger,  p.  71,  &c.). 
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smoothly,  yet  wlien  the  time  came  for  the  succours  to  be  sent, 
they  were  of  quite  a  different  mind  ;  and  though  they  manned 
sixty  ships,  it  was  long  ere  they  put  to  sea  with  them  ;  and 
when  they  had  so  done,  they  went  no  further  than  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  where  they  lay  to  with  their  fleet,  off  the  Lacedgemonian 
coast,  about  Pylos,'  and  Taenarum/ — like  Gelo,  watching  to  see 
what  turn  the  war  would  take.  For  they  despaired  altogether 
of  the  Greeks  gaining  the  day,  and  expected  that  the  Persians 
would  win  a  great  battle,  and  then  be  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Greece.  They  therefore  acted  as  I  have  said,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  address  Xerxes  in  words  like  these  :  "  0  King, 
though  the  Greeks  sought  to  obtain  our  aid  in  their  war  with 
thee,  and  though  we  had  a  force  of  no  small  size,  and  could  have 
furnished  a  greater  number  of  ships  than  any  Greek  state  ex- 
cept Athens,*  yet  we  refused,  since  we  would  not  fight  against 
thee,  or  do  aught  to  cause  thee  annoyance."  The  Corcyraeans 
hoped  that  a  speech  like  this  would  gain  them  better  treatment 
from  the  Persians  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  would 
have  done  so,  in  my  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  an 
excuse  ready  to  give  their  countrymen,  which  they  used  when 
the  time  came.  Keproached  by  them  for  sending  no  succours, 
they  replied,  "  that  they  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
but  that  the  Etesian  winds  did  not  allow  them  to  double  Cape 
Malea,  and  this  hindered  them  from  reaching  Salamis — it  was 
not  from  any  bad  motive  that  they  had  missed  the  sea-fight." 
In  this  way  the  Corcyraeans  eluded  the  reproaches  of  the 
Greeks.' 

169.  The  Cretans,  when  the  envoys  sent  to  ask  aid  from 

*  Pylo8,  celebrated  in  poetry  ns  tlie  abode  of  Nestor  (II.  ii.  501-002),  and  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  lirst  important  defeat  suflTered  by  the  Spartans  (Thucyd. 
iv.  32-40),  was  situated  on  tlie  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  near  the  site  of  the 
modern  Navarino.  The  only  remains  at  present  existing  of  the  ancient  town  are 
the  caves  of  which  there  is  meniion  in  I'uusanias  (iv.  xxxvi.  g  3).  See  Leake's 
Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  41t)-4'25. 

*  Taenarum  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  promontory  now  called  Cape  Matapan. 
It  was  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  had  on  each 
Hide  a  good  harbour  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  37  ;  Pausan.  iir.  xxv.  §  4).  Of  the  famous 
temple  of  Neptune,  which  stood  on  its  summit  (supra,  i.  24),  the  foundation  is  thought 
still  to  remain  in  the  modern  Greek  church  of  Asomato  (Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp. 
21)7-8). 

*  ThucydidcR  confirms  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Corcyrean  navy  at  thi.") 
date  (i.  14).  ('orcyra  continued  to  be  the  second  naval  power  in  (Ireecc  down  to  B. 
('.  43.')  (see  Thucyd.  I.  83  :  itauriK6v  t«  KtKTi)ixt^a  irK^^v  ruv  irap'  vfxiv  KKuarov.)  At 
that  time  they  were  able  to  man  a  fleet  of  llo  triremes  (ib.  47). 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Tliucydi<le8  (1.  13(1)  asserts  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  inton 
tion  of  the  confederated  Greeks  to  punish  the  Corcyreans  for  their  neutrality,  but 
that  ThcmistoclcB  interposed  in  their  favour,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  expo 
dition. 
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them,  came  and  made  their  request,  acted  as  follows.  They 
despatched  messengers  in  the  name  of  their  state  to  Delphi, 
and  asked  the  god,  whether  it  would  make  for  their  welfare  il 
they  should  lend  succour  to  Greece,  "  Fools  ! "  replied  the 
Pythoness,  "  do  ye  not  still  complain  of  the  woes  which  the 
assisting  of  Menelalis  cost  you  at  the  hands  of  angry  Minos  ? 
How  wroth  was  he,  when,  in  spite  of  their  having  lent  you  no 
aid  towards  avenging  his  death  at  Camicus,  you  helped  them  to 
avenge  the  carrying  off  by  a  barbarian  of  a  woman  from  Sparta  I " 
When  this  answer  was  brought  from  Delphi  to  the  Cretans,  they 
thought  no  more  of  assisting  the  Greeks. 

170.  Minos,  according  to  tradition,  went  to  Sicania,  or 
Sicily,'  as  it  is  now  called,  in  search  of  Daedalus,  and  there 
peri.«hed  by  a  violent  death.*  After  a  while  the  Cretans,  warned 
by  some  god  or  other,  made  a  great  expedition  into  Sicania,  all 
except  the  Polichnites  '  and  the  Prajsians,'  and  besieged  Cami- 

'  Tliucydides  tells  iis  how  the  Siceli  from  Italy  atUicked  the  Sicani,  who  were  the 
first  iiiliabitiints  of  Sicily,  and  forcing  them  to  the  western  pans  of  the  island, 
changed  its  name  from  Sicania  into  Sicily  (vi.  2).  lie  adds  tliat  the  Sicani  were 
Iberians  driven  from  Spain  (where  they  had  dwelt  upon  the  river  Sicanus)  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Ligurians.  In  these  statements  he  was  followed  by  Philistus  (ap.  Diod. 
V.  6),  and  apparently  by  Ephorus  (Fr.  51).  Niebuhr  remarks  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p. 
1G6,  note  508,  E.  T.),  tliat  were  it  not  for  this  weight  of  authority,  "  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  most  cautious  not  to  count  it  clear  that  the  nan^e  of  the  Sicanians  is 
one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Siculians,  just  as  the  same  people  were  called  both 
jEquani  and  ^'yuuli."  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Sicani  of  Spain,  whose  city  Sicane 
was  mentioned  by  Ilecata-us  (Fr.  15),  may  have  been  only  locally,  not  etiinically, 
Iberians?  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Hecatajus  calls  the  city  iroAis  'Ifiitpias,  not 
TiiAij  'X^hpiiv. 

"  This  part  of  the  mythic  history  of  Minos  is  given  most  fully  by  Diodorus  (iv. 
79).  It  was  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  called  Minos,  "or  the  Camicii,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  remain.  Pausanias  (vii.  iv.  §  6)  and  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Nem.  iv.  95)  give  the  same  general  outline  of  events  with  Diodorus,  but  differ  from 
him  in  some  of  the  details.  All  agree  that  Cocalus,  with  whom  Diedalus  had  taken 
refuge,  caused  Minos  to  be  put  to  death  while  at  the  bath. 

[The  baths  of  the  modern  Sciacca,  the  Thermae  Selinuntinffi,  are  shown  as  those 
in  which  Minos  was  suflbcated.  But  it  appears,  from  what  Diodorus  says  (iv.  79), 
that  those  baths  were  not  at  the  Thermae  Selinuntinae,  but  at  Agrigentum. — G.  W.] 

'  The  town  Polichna  is  mentioned,  I  believe,  only  by  Stephen.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Cydonia,  to  which  its  territory  was  certainly 
contiguous  (Thucyd.  ii.  85). 

'  Prajsus  or  Prasus  (Strab.),  which  is  still  called  Prasus  (Pashley's  Crete,  vol.  i. 
p.  29u),  is  a  place  of  more  note  than  Polichna.  It  was  situated  towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Crete,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  shore  (Strab.  x.  p.  698), 
and  in  the  time  of  Scylax  possessed  a  territory  extending  from  sea  to  sea  (Peripl.  p. 
4'i).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Eteocretes  (true  Cretans),  who 
were  not  of  Grecian  blood,  but  a  remnant  of  the  pro-Hellenic  population  (see  Horn. 
Od.  xix.  170  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  69S  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  G4).  Perhaps  the  Polichnites  were  of 
the  same  race,  as  they  adjoined  on  Cydonia,  which  also  belonged  to  the  old  inhabit- 
ants (Strab.  1.  c.  ;  compare  Horn.  Od.  1.  c).  These  cities  of  the  primitive  popula- 
tion, which  had  successfully  defended  themselves  against  the  Dorian  immigrants, 
would  of  couri;e  not  own  the  sway  of  Minos  (see  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  38-9,  E. 
T.). 
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cus  *  (wliich  in  my  time  belonged  to  Agrigentum)  by  the  space 
of  five  years.  At  last,  however,  failing  in  their  efforts  to  take 
the  place,  and  unable  to  carry  on  the  siege  any  longer  from  the 
pressure  of  hunger,  they  departed  and  went  their  way.  Voy- 
aging homewards  they  had  reached  lapygia,'  when  a  furious 
storm  arose  and  threw  them  upon  the  coast.  All  their  vessels 
were  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  so,  as  they  saw  no  means  of  return- 
ing to  Crete,  they  founded  the  town  of  Hyria,''  where  they  took 
up  their  abode,  changing  their  name  from  Cretans  to  Messa- 
pian  lapygiaus,^  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  instead  of  islanders.  From  Hyria  they  afterwards 
founded  those  other  towns  which  the  Tarentines  at  a  much  later 
period  endeavoured  to  tuke,  but  could  not,  being  defeated  sig- 
nally.* Indeed  so  dreadful  a  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  never  hap- 
pened at  any  other  time,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  :  nor 
was  it  only  the  Tarentines  who  suffered  ;  but  the  men  of  Rhe- 
gium  too,  who  had  been  forced  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Taren- 
tines by  Micythus  the  son  of  Choerus,  lost  here  three  thousand 

^  Diodorus  says  in  one  place  (iv.  70)  that  Caniicus  occupied  the  rock  on  which 
the  citadel  of  Agrigentum  was  afterwards  built,  but  in  another  he  shows  that  Cam- 
icus  existed  together  with  Agrigentum,  and  was  distinct  from  it  (xxiii.  p.  321). 
Tiiis  is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth.  vi.  4),  and  to  some  extent  by 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  39-1)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  'AKpayavrei).  It  is  probable  that  the  city 
lay  on  the  modern  Fiume  delle  Canne  (the  ancient  river  Camicus),  not  far  from 
Siculiana  (see  Mr.  Banbury's  remarks  in  Smith's  Geograph.  Diet,  ad  voc.  camicus). 

'  lapygia  coincides  generally  with  the  Terra  di  Otranto  of  our  maps,  extending, 
however,  somewhat  further  round  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  10). 
Storms  were  common  upon  this  coast  (supra,  iii.  138,  and  note  "  ad  loc). 

*  Hyria  is  probably  the  town  known  as  Uria  to  the  Romans  (Plin.  II,  N.  iii.  11 ; 
Liv.  xlii.  48),  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Tarentum  and  Brundusium  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  405-6).  It  is  now  Oria,  which  is  described  as  "  a  city  romantically  situated  on 
three  hills  in  the  centre  of  the  plains"  (Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  218).  Some 
coins  of  a  Hyria  remain,  which  have  on  one  side  the  Minotaur;  but  it  is  doubted 
whether  they  belong  to  this  city. 

'  Under  the  general  name  of  lapygians  were  commonly  included  throp  distinct 
tribes,  the  Messapians,  the  Peucetians,  and  the  Daunians.  The  first-named  are 
spoken  of  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  \».]}\f(\a.i\  peninsula,  eastward  of  Tarentum  and 
Brundusium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  4ul).  They  were  generally  derived  from  Crete,  strange  as 
it  may  appear  (Strab.  vi.  p.  40.5;  Athen.  xii.  p.  522,  F. ;  Plut.  Thes.  c.  16;  Fcstus 
ad  voc.  Saientini,  &c.).  Probably  they  came  in  reality,  like  the  other  inhabitants 
of  southern  Italy,  from  the  Pcloponnese,  where  there  was  a  place  called  Messapea) 
(Thcopomp.  Fr.  274). 

"  Diodorus  i)laces  tliis  war  in  the  year  n.  c.  473  (xi.  52).  The  Messapians  appear 
to  have  been  at  that  time  very  j)owerful,  and  to  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  all 
their  neighbours  against  them.  They  were  attacked  not  only  by  the  Tarentines  and 
Rhcgiiies,  but  by  the  Daunians  and  Peucetians  (Slrab.  vi.  p.  405).  Their  sway 
murtt  luivc  extended  westward  as  far  as  the  neighbourliood  of  Siris,  Avhere  they  dis- 
puted with  Tarentum  the  possession  of  her  colony  Heraclea  (ib.).  After  the  victory 
here  recorded,  one  would  have  expected  them  to  make  further  progress.  The 
reverse,  however,  is  the  case.  Tlu'y  dccn'ase  in  strength  as  Tarentum  ineiens(>s; 
and  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war  tliey  seem  to  have  been  glad  to  avail  tluiu-cUi'ii 
of  iho  protection  of  Athens  against  that  state  (Thucyd.  vii.  83). 
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of  their  citizens  ;  wliile  the  number  of  the  Tarentines  who  fell 
was  beyond  all  count.  This  Micythus  had  been  a  household 
slave  of  Anaxilaiis,  and  was  by  him  left  in  charge  of  Rhegium  :' 
he  is  the  same  man  who  was  afterwards  forced  to  leave  Ehe- 
giura,  when  he  settled  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  from  which  place  he 
made  his  many  oiferings  of  statues  to  the  shrine  at  Olympia ' 

171.  This  account  of  the  Bhegians  and  the  Tarentines  is  a 
digression  from  the  story  which  I  was  relating.  To  return — 
the  Frisians  say  that  men  of  various  nations  now  flocked  to 
Crete/  which  was  stript  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  none  came  in 
such  numbers  as  the  Grecians.  Three  generations  after  the 
death  of  Minos  the  Trojan  war  took  place;'  and  the  Ci-etans 
were  not  the  least  distinguished  among  the  helpers  of  Menelaiis. 
But  on  this  account,  when  they  came  back  from  Troy,  famine 
and  pestilence  tell  upon  them,  and  destroyed  both  the  men  and 
the  cattle.  Crete  was  a  second  time  stript  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
remnant  only  being  left  ;  who  form,  together  with  fresh  settlers, 
the  third  "  Cretan"  people  by  whom  the  island  has  been  in- 
habited. These  were  the  events  of  which  the  Pythoness  now 
reminded  the  men  of  Crete,  and  thereby  she  prevented  them 
from  giving  the  Greeks  aid,  though  they  wished  to  have  gone  to 
their  assistance. 

172.  The  Thcssalians  did  not  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Medes  until  they  were  forced  to  do  so  ;  for  they  gave  plain 
proof  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Aleuadas"  were  not  at  all  to  their 
liking.     No  sooner  did  they  hear  that  the  Persian  was  about  to 

'  Auaxilaus  bad  probably  transferred  bis  abode  to  Zancle  (see  Thucyd.  vi.  4). 

'  These  details  are  remarkably  confirmed  by  Tausanius  (v.  xxvi.  §  3-4).  He 
found  at  Olympia  no  fewer  than  seventeen  statues  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Micythus  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  Smicythus),  the  son  of  Ghcerus.  The  inscriptions  of 
gome  gave  Rhegium  as  the  country  of  Micythus,  while  those  of  otheregave  Messen6, 
or  Zaucl6.  Occasionally  he  was  mentioned  as  living  at  Tegea.  Besides  thf  statues 
which  Pausanias  saw,  there  were  others  w  hich  had  been  carried  off  by  Ke.'O. 

The  story  in  Diodorus  (xi.  6tj)  is  incompatible  with  the  expression  of  iIer<*4otus, 
that  Micythus  "  was  forced  to  leave  (?(cir»(Tf)  Rhegium. " 

*  Homer  thus  describes  the  inhabitants  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war . — 

KprirTi  Tis  ya7  tan,  jxifftfi  iv\  oXvotri  novrif, 
koXtj  kuX  irieipa,  irfplp^vTos'  iv  5'  &vdpa>irot 
iroAXol,  OLirfipiijioi,  (cal  ivvr\KOVTa  iroArjes" 
&K\-i\  S"  6.XKtiiv  yKuxraa  MfM'7M<'''')'  ^^  M*''  'Ax^'o't 
*V  5'  'Erfd/cpTjTfy  fifyaXriropff,  iv  5«  KuSuvey, 
Auipiffs  T€  TpiYOiiKfS,  Sioi  T€  XliKaayoi, 

Od.  xix.  172-7. 

»  So  Homer  (Od.  xix.  178-181 ;  II.  xiii.  451-2)  and  ApoUodorus  (lit.  i.  §  ?,  and 
iii.  §  1).  The  words  which  follow  have  special  reference  to  the  exploits  of  Idonie- 
neus  and  Merioncs  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  S29-53H). 

*  Supra,  ch.  6.     Compare  ch.  140,  ad  tin. 
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cross  over  into  Europe  than  they  despatched  envoys  to  the 
Greeks  who  were  met  to  consult  together  at  the  Isthmus, 
whither  all  the  states  which  were  well  inclined  to  the  Grecian 
cause  had  sent  their  delegates.  These  envoys  on  their  arrival 
thus  addressed  their  countrymen  : — 

"  Men  of  Greece,  it  behoves  you  to  guard  the  pass  of  Olym- 
pus ;  for  thus  will  Thessaly  be  placed  in  safety,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Greece,  We  for  our  parts  are  quite  ready  to  take  our 
share  in  this  work,  but  you  must  likewise  send  us  a  strong 
force  ;  otherwise  we  give  you  fair  warning  that  we  shall  make 
terms  with  the  Persians.  For  we  ought  not  to  be  left,  exposed 
as  we  are  in  front  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  die  in  your  de- 
fence alone  and  unassisted.  If  however  you  do  not  choose  to 
send  us  aid,  you  cannot  force  us  to  resist  the  enemy  ;  for  there 
is  no  force  so  strong  as  inability.  We  shall  therefore  do  our 
best  to  secure  our  own  safet^^" 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  Thessalians, 
173.  Hereupon  the  Greeks  determined  to  send  a  body  of 
foot  to  Thessaly  by  sea,  which  should  defend  the  pass  of  Ofym- 
pus.  Accordingly  a  force  was  collected,  which  passed  up  the 
Euripus,  and  disembarking  at  Alus,^  on  the  coast  of  Aclia^a, 
left  the  ships  there,  and  marched  by  land  into  Thessaly,  Here 
they  occupied  the  defile  of  Tempo  ;  which  leads  frwn  Lower 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly  along  the  course  of  the  Peneus,  hav- 
ing the  range  of  Olympus  on  the  one  hand  and  Ossa  upon  the 
other.  In  this  place  the  Greek  force  that  had  been  collected, 
amounting  to  about  10,000  heavy-armed  men,  jiitched  their 
camp  ;  and  here  they  were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry. 
The  commanders  were,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacodfemonians, 
Evaenetus,  the  son  of  Carenus,  who  had  been  chosen  out  of  the 
Polemarchs,*  but  did  not  belong  to  the  blood  royal ;  and  on  the 

•  I  see  no  grounds  for  supposing,  with  Biihr  (ad  loc.)  and  others,  that  there 
were  really  two  places  of  this  name.  The  notion  arose  from  the  grammariaiis, 
who  finding  the  word  made  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  imagined 
two  dilferent  cities  (see  Eusiath.  ad  Hem.  11.  ii.  082).  Strabo  clearly  identities  the 
Alus  of  Homer  with  that  of  Herodotus  (ix.  p.  (>27 ;  vide  infra,  eh.  I'.t?)  Ity  the  men- 
lion  of  Athamas ;  and  the  situation  which  he  assigns  to  it  suits  both  the  passages 
of  Herodotus  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  It  lay  on  the  skirts  of  Othrys,  not  far  from 
the  shore,  13  miles  from  Pteleum,  and  seven  from  I  tonus.  Colonel  Leake  found  in 
this  situation  the  remains  of  a  Hellenic  town  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  33C\ 
The  spot  is  now  called  Kefdlosi. 

*  The  Spartan  Polemarchs  arc  mentioned  both  by  Thucydidcs  and  Xenoplion. 
They  were  the  highest  ollicers  in  tin-  army  next  to  the  king  (Tliueyd.  iv.  GC. ;  Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  iv.  J5  ]t>).  Each  conunanded  a  division  (/udpo  —  a*o<)>"),  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Xenoi»lion  there  were  six  (Kep.  Lac.  xi.  g  4).  They  had  also  mngistcrial  powers 
in  the  syssiiia  and  elsewhere  (Plut.  Lye.  c.  12;  Apoplith.  Luc.  vol.  ii.  j).  221).  l\ 
BCAnis,  by  this  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  they  were  usually  of  the  royal  house. 
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part  of  the  Athenians,  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles.  They 
did  not  however  maintain  their  station  for  more  than  a  few 
days  ;  since  envoys  came  from  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
the  Macedonian,  and  counselled  them  to  decamp  from  Tempo, 
telling  them  that  if  they  remained  in  the  pass  they  would  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  invading  army,  whose  numbers  they 
recounted,  and  likewise  the  multitude  of  their  ships.  So  when 
the  envoys  thus  counselled  them,  and  the  counsel  seemed  to  be 
good,  and  the  Macedonian  who  sent  it  friendly,  they  did  even 
as  he  advised.  In  my  opinion  what  chiefly  wrought  on  them 
was  the  fear  that  the  Persians  migiit  enter  by  another  pass,' 
whereof  they  now  heard,  which  led  from  Upper  Macedonia '  into 
Thessaly  through  the  territory  of  the  Perrhaebi,  and  by  the 
town  of  Gonnus, — the  pass  by  which  soon  after  the  army  of 
Xerxes  actually  made  its  entrance.  The  Greeks  therefore  went 
back  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away  to  the  Isthmus. 

174.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  into 
Thessaly  ;  which  took  place  when  the  king  was  at  Abydos, 
prepariug  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  Thessalians, 
when  their  allies  forsook  them,  no  longer  wavered,  but  warmly 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Modes  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  they  were  of  the  very  greatest  service  to 
XerxeSi^. 

175.  The  Greeks,  on  their  return  to  the  Isthmus,  took 
counsel  together  concerning  the  wurds  of  Alexander,  and  con- 
sidered wliere  they  should  fix  the  war,  and  what  jjlaces  they 
should  occupy.  The  opinion  which  prevailed  was,  that  they 
should  guard  the  pass  of  Thermopylaj ;  since  it  was  narrower 
than  the  Thessalian  defile,  and  at  the  same  time  nearer  to 
them.     Of  the  pathway,  by  which  the  Greeks  who  tell  ac  Ther- 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  128.  The  pass  intended  is  probably  that  which  crossed  the 
Olympic  range  by  the  town  of  Petra,  whence  it  descended  to  Fythiiim  at  the 
western  base  of  ilie  mountain.  Tliis  pass  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  "  Perrhae- 
biiB  saltus"  (Liv.  xliv.  27),  and  was  the  only  route  which  led  from  Pieria,  where  the 
army  of  Xerxes  now  was  (supra,  ch.  lai),  into  Pcrrluebia.  It  runs  from  h'aterina 
by  Petra  (which  retains  its  ancient  name)  and  Aio  D/iimitri  to  Duklista  (Dolidie), 
whence  the  passage  is  easy  by  Elaaona  (Uloosson)  to  L^/Lostomo  (Gonnus)  (s-.o 
Leake's  Noriliern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  327-313 ;  and  compare  Liv.  xliv.  32,  35,  xlv. 
41 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  83).  Mr.  Grote  suggests  that  the  Greeks  should  have  defended 
both  [lasvses  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  <Jl).  Hut  tiie  heights  about  Petra,  where  alone 
a  stand  could  have  been  niaiie  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Macedoniuns,  Persian  tributaiies ;  and,  the  low  ground  on  the  west  once  gained, 
Thessaly  may  be  entered  by  a  number  of  routes. 

"  By  ''  Upper  Macedonia"  Herodotus  a[>pears  to  mean  the  upper  portion  of  Pie- 
ria, where  it  approaches  the  Perrhwbian  frontier.  This  follows  from  ch.  131 
Otlierwi.se  we  might  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  Xerxes  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  llaliacmon,  and  entered  Perrhiiebia  by  the  pass  of  Volustana^  or  Servia. 
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mopylas  were  intercepted,  they  had  no  knowledge,  until,  on 
their  arrival  at  Thermopylae,  it  was  discovered  to  them  by  the 
Trachiuians.  This  pass  then  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  guard,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Barbarians  from  penetrat- 
ing into  Greece  through  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  fleet  should  proceed  to  Artemisium,  in  the 
region  of  Histiasotis  ; ''  for  as  those  places  are  near  to  one 
another,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  fleet  aud  army  to  hold  com- 
munication.    The  two  places  may  be  thus  described. 

176.  Artemisium  is  where  the  sea  of  Thrace^  contracts  into 
a  narrow  channel,  running  between  the  isle  of  Sciathus  ^  and 
the  mainland  of  Magnesia.  When  this  narrow  strait  is  passed 
j'ou  come  to  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium  ;'  which  is  a 
portion  of  Eubcea,  and  contains  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana). 
As  for  the  entrance  into  Greece  by  Trachis,^  it  is,  at  its  nar- 
rowest point,  about  fifty  feet  wide.  This  however  is  not  the 
place  where  the  passage  is  most  contracted  ;  for  it  is  still  nar- 

'  The- northern  tract  of  Euboja  was  called  Illstiscotis,  from  the  town  Histiaja, 
which  afterwards  became  Oreus  (vide  infra,  viii.  23). 

'  The  northern  portion  of  the  Egean,  extending  from  Magnesia  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  islands  of  Sciathus,  Haloniiesus,  Pepa- 
rethus,  Lemnos,  and  Inibrus,  is  here  called  •'  the  Thracian  Sea."  Strabo  uses  the 
expression  nearly  in  the  same  sense  (i.  p.  41).  But  the  &pi]Kios  kKvSuv  of  Sophocles 
((Ed.  T.  197)  is  the  Euxine. 

•  Sciathus  retains  its  name  wholly  unaltered  (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  111).  It  is  the 
island  immediiitely  off  Cape  St.  George  (Cape  Sepias). 

'  The  temple  of  Artemis,  from  which  the  piece  of  coast  received  its  name,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated,  as  temples  so  often  were,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island,  the  promontory  now  called  Cape  Amoni.  Tlie  celebrity  of  this  temple  caused 
the  poets  to  represent  all  the  seas  and  shores  of  these  parts  as  under  the  protection 
of  the  goddess  (Soph.  Trach.  638;  Apoll.  Khod.  i.  571,  &c.).  Was  there  really  any 
city  Artemisium?  (Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  12;  Steph.  liyz.  ad  voc). 

'  Trachis  was  one  of  the  ciiief  cities  of  the  Malians  (infra,  chs.  198-9  ;  Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  64).  It  afterwards  became  Heraclea,  on  being  colonised  by  the  Lacedaj- 
monians  (Tliucyd.  iii.  92;  compare  Strab.  ix.  p.  62i),  and  under  this  name  was 
known  as  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c.  an<l  v.  51 ; 
Polyb.  X.  xHi.  §4;  Liv.  xxxvi.  22-24).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two 
towns  occupied  exactly  the  same  site.  Col.  Leake's  theory  seems  probable,  that  the 
original  city  of  Hcracleu  was  identical  with  Trachis  (see  Thucyd.  ^Tf^x'"''"'  "^^^  vdKiv 
iK  xatv^j),  and  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  between  tiio  Asopus  (or 
Karvunarid)  and  tlic  Mclas  {Mnvra  N>'ria),  but  that  the  citadel,  which  was  on  tint 
heiglitH  above,  was  a  di.stinct  place.  Tliis  came  afterwards  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
town  inhabited,  and  so  Ileradoa  was  said  to  be  six  stades  from  the  ancient  Trachis 
(Strab.  I.  8.  c.).  The  only  fact  which  at  all  militates  against  this  view  is  the  mention 
by  f^cylax  (1.  s.  c.)  of  both  cities. 

TIjc  pass  by  Trachis,  which  w  as  "  not  more  than  fifty  feet  wide,"  must  have  lain 
between  the  wails  of  tlie  city  and  tlic  marshes  of  this  part  of  the  j)Iain  (see  Livy, 
1.  8.  c. ;  "  Ager  Heraclieensis  palusier  omnis."  "  A  siiiu  Maliaco  aditum  baud  faci- 
lem  [Heraclea]  habebat").  Some  catacombs  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient  set- 
tlement on  the  plain.  Kuins  of  a  llelleniu  fortress  still  occupy  the  hei|{ht  above 
(Leake,  vol.  iii.  pp.  20-30). 
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rower  a  little  above  and  a  little  below  Therraopylte.  At  Alpeni,' 
which  is  lower  down  than  that  place,  it  is  only  wide  enough  for 
a  single  carriage  ;  and  up  above,  at  the  river  Phoenix,  near  the 
town  called  Anthela,  it  is  the  same.  West  of  Thermopyhe  * 
rises  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  impossible  to  climb,  which  runs 
up  into  the  chain  of  (Eta  ;  while  to  the  east  the  road  is  shut  in 
by  the  sea  and  by  marshes/  In  this  place  are  the  warm  springs, 
which  the  natives  call  "  The  Cauldrons  ;"  "  and  above  them  stands 
an  altar  sacred  to  Hercules.'  A  wall  had  once  been  carried 
across  the  opening  f  and  in  this  there  had  of  old  times  been  a 
gateway.  These  works  were  made  by  the  Phocians,  through 
fear  of  the  Thessalians,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  came  from 
Thresprotia  to  establish  themselves  in  the  land  of  iEolis, 
which  they  still  occupy."  As  the  Thessalians  strove  to  reduce 
Pliocis,  the  Phocians  raised  the  wall  to  protect  themselves,  and 
likewise  turned  the  hot  springs  upon  the  pass,  that  so  the 
ground  might  be  broken  up  by  watercourses,  using  thus  all  pos- 
sible means  to  hinder  the  Thessalians  from  invading  their 
country.  The  old  wall  had  been  built  in  very  remote  times  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  gone  to  decay  through  age.  Now 
however  the  Greeks  resolved  to  repair  its  breaches,  and  here 
make  their  stand  against  the  Barbarian.  At  this  point  there  is 
a  village  very  nigh  the  road,  Alpeni  by  name,  from  which  the 
Greeks  reckoned  on  getting  corn  for  their  troops. 


»  Infra,  ch.  216. 

*  Herodotus  supposes  the  general  bearing  of  the  coast  at  this  point  to  have 
been  north  and  south,  as  it  is  generally  on  this  side  of  Greece,  whereas  in  reality 
tlie  coast  runs  from  west  to  east.  Tiiis  is  a  strange  mistake  for  one  who  had  visited 
the  spot.  The  mountain-range  is  in  fact  south,  and  the  sea  north  of  the  pass  (see 
the  pliiii,  infra,  p.  1.39). 

*  This  is  the  only  mention  which  Herodotus  makes  of  the  marshes,  which 
must  at  all  times  have  formed  so  important  a  feature  of  the  pass  (ride  infra,  ch. 
201,  note  *). 

*  So  Pausanias  (iv.  xxxv.  §  6).  The  springs  at  Thermopylae  are  hot  (about  100° 
Fahrenheit)  and  salt.  There  are  two  of  them,  wliich  seem  anciently  to  have  been 
devoted  respectively  to  male  and  fennile  bathers  (Pausan.).  They  are  enclosed 
within  receptacles  of  masonry,  about  two  feet  in  depth,  from  which  in  cool  weather 
a  strong  vapour  rises.  The  name  "Cauldron"  is  thus  very  expressive  (see  Leake, 
vol.  ill.  pp.  3-1-38). 

'  The  whole  district  was  regarded  as  ennobled  by  the  sufferings  of  Hercules,  and 
as  sacred  to  him  (see  ch.  198,  and  cf.  Sophocl.  Trachin.  passim).  Hence  the  name 
of  Heracleia,  which  the  Spartans  gave  to  Trachis. 

*  Vide  infra,  chs.  208,  223,  225.  For  a  full  consideration  of  the  various  localities 
see  the  notes  on  chs.  198-200. 

"  The  reference  is  to  the  original  immigration  of  the  Thessalians  (Illyrians?) 
into  the  country  afterwards  called  by  their  name,  when  they  drove  out  the 
Boeotians,  and  other  .^Eolic  tribes  (compare  Thucyd.  i.  12;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  3;  Diod.  Sic. 
iv.  67,  &c.).  This  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  sixtv  years  after  the  Trojan 
war. 
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1V7.  These  places,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  Greeks  fit  for 
their  purpose.  Weighing  well  all  that  was  likely  to  happen, 
and  considering  that  in  this  region  the  harbarians  could  make  no 
use  of  their  vast  numbers,  nor  of  their  cavalry,  they  resolved  to 
await  here  the  invader  of  Greece.  And  when  news  reached 
them  of  the  Persians  being  in  Pieria,  straightway  they  broke  up 
from  the  Isthmus,  and  proceeded,  some  on  foot  to  Thermopyla?, 
others  by  sea  to  Artemisium. 

178.  The  Greeks  now  made  all  speed  to  reach  the  two  sta- 
tions ;'"  and  about  the  same  time  the  Delphians,  alarmed  both 
for  themselves  and  for  their  country,  consulted  the  god,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  a  command  to  "  pray  to  the  winds  ;  for  the 
winds  would  do  Greece  good  service."'  So  when  this  answer 
was  given  them,  forthwith  the  Delphians  sent  word  of  the  pro- 
phecy to  the  Greeks  who  were  zealous  for  freedom,  and  cheering 
them  thereby  amid  the  fears  which  they  entertained  with  res- 
pect to  the  Barbarian,  earned  their  everlasting  gratitude.  This 
done,  they  raised  an  altar  to  the  winds  at  Thyia^  (where  Thyia, 
the  daughter  of  Cephissus,  from  whom  the  region  takes  its 
name,  has  a  precinct),  and  worshipped  them  with  sacrifices. 
And  even  to  the  present  day  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the 
winds,  because  of  this  oracle. 

179.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  now  departed  from  Therma  ;  and 
ten  of  the  swiftest  sailing  ships  ventured  to  stretch  across  direct 
for  Sciathus,  at  which  place  there  were  upon  the  look-out  three 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  one  a  ship  of  Troezen,'  another 
of  JFj(Ana,  and  the  third  from  Athens.  These  vessels  no  sooner 
saw  from  a  distance  the  barbarians  approaching  than  they  all 
hurriedly  took  to  flight. 

180.  The  barbarians  at  once  ])ursued,  and  the  Troezenian 
ship,  which  was  commanded  by  Prexinus,  fell  into  their  hands. 
Hereupon  the  Persians  took  the  handsomest  of  the  men-at-arms, 
and  drew  him  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  where  they  sacrificed 


"  Thcrniopylaa  and  Artemifliiim. 

'  CliMiietiH  Alcxiiiidriiiiis  (Strom,  vi.  p.  753)  professes  to  report  the  exact  words 
of  the  oracle,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  tboso  which  Herodotus  had  lieurd.  Ac- 
cording to  him  tlic  words  were — 

'fl  At\<po\,  Klaatffd'  iv^fiovi,  Koi  \<i'iov  fcTrai. 

Fimiliir  advice  was  pivcn  to  the  Athenians  (infra,  ch.  189).  Tlie  misfortune  of  Mar- 
doniuM  (Kiipra,  vi.  44)  Imd  shown  wlnit  good  service  tlie  winds  miglit  do. 

'  The  bite  of  Thyiii,  wliicli  no  otlier  mithor  mentions,  is  unl<nown.  Tliyia  herself 
was,  according  to  others,  a  daughter  of  Castalius.  She  was  the  eponynius  of  th« 
ThyiiideH  (I'ausan.  x.  vi.  g  2). 

•  Supra,  ch.  99. 
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him  ;*  for  they  thought  the  man  a  good  omen  to  their  cause, 
seeing  that  he  was  at  once  so  beautiful,  and  likewise  the  first 
captive  they  had  made.  The  man  who  was  slain  in  this  way  was 
called  Leo  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  name  he  bore  helped  him 
to  his  fate  in  some  measure." 

181.  The  Eginetan  trireme,  under  its  captain,  Asonides, 
gave  the  Persians  no  little  trouble,  one  of  the  men-at-arms, 
Pythcs,  the  son  of  Ischenotis,  distinguishing  himself  beyond 
all  the  others  who  fought  on  that  day.  After  the  ship  was 
taken  this  man  continued  to  resist,  and  did  not  cease  fighting 
till  he  fell  quite  covered  with  wounds.  The  Persians  who  served 
as  men-at-arms  in  the  squadron,  finding  that  he  was  not  dead, 
but  still  breathed,  and  being  very  anxious  to  save  his  life,  since 
he  had  behaved  so  valiantly,  dressed  his  wounds  with  myrrh, 
and  bound  them  up  with  bandages  of  cotton.  Then,  when  they 
were  returned  to  their  own  station,  they  displayed  their  prisoner 
admiringly  to  the  whole  host,  and  behaved  towards  him  with 
much  kindness  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew  were  treated 
merely  as  slaves. 

182.  Thus  did  the  Persians  succeed  in  taking  two  of  the 
vessels.  The  third,  a  trireme  commanded  by  Phormus  of 
Athens,  took  to  flight  and  ran  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Peneus.  The  barbarians  got  possession  of  the  bark,  but 
not  of  the  men.  For  the  Athenians  had  no  sooner  run  their 
vessel  aground  than  they  leapt  out,  and  made  their  way  through 
Thessaly  back  to  Athens. 

When  the  Greeks  stationed  at  Arteraisium  learnt  what  had 
happened  by  fire-signals'  from  Sciathus,  so  terrified  were  they, 
that,  quitting  their  anchorage-ground  at  Arteraisium,  and  leav- 
ing scouts  to  watch  the  foe  on  the  high  lands  of  Euboea,  they 
removed  to  Chalcis,  intending  to  guard  the  Euripus. 

*  The  custom  of  sacrificing  their  first  prisoner  is  ascribed  by  Procopius  to  the 
Thulitaj  or  Scandinavians  (Bell.  Goth.  ii.  15).  The  Germans  made  their  first  captive 
contend  with  a  champion  of  their  own  race,  and  took  the  result  as  au  omen  of  sue- 
cess  or  failure  (Tacit.  Germ.  10). 

'  Instances  of  attention  to  the  meaning  of  names  are  found,  supra,  vi.  50,  and 
infra,  ix.  91.  The  Romans  were  systematically  superstitious  upon  the  point  (see 
Cic.  de  Div.  i.  45 :  "  lu  lustrandi  colonia  ab  eo  qui  eam  deduceret,  et  cum  impe- 
rator  exercitum,  censor  populum  lustraret,  bonis  nominibus  qui  hostias  ducerent 
eligobantur  ;  quod  idem  in  delectu  consules  observant,  ut  primus  miles  fiat  bono 
nomine:  "  and  compare  Plin.  II.  N.  xxviii.  2;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53). 

°  The  employment  of  fire-signals  among  the  Greeks  was  very  common.  jEschy- 
lus  represents  it  as  known  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (Agam.  29-32, 
272-307).  Sophocles  did  the  same  in  his  Nauplius  (Fr.  V.  ed  Valpy),  ascribing  tlie 
invention  to  Palainedes  at  that  period.  The  practice  was  certainly  very  usual  in 
historical  times  (Thucyd.  ii.  94  ;  iii.  22,  80 ;  Polyb.  viii.  xxx.  g  1  ;  x.  xlii.  §  7,  &c.). 
Details  of  the  science  may  be  found  in  Jineas  Tacticus  and  Polybius. 
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183.  Meantime  three  of  the  ten  vessels  sent  forward  hy  the 
barbarians,  advanced  as  far  as  the  sunken  rock  between  Scia- 
thus  and  3Iao;nesia,  w^hich  is  called  "  The  Ant/"  and  there  set 
up  a  stone  pillar  w^hich  they  had  brought  with  them  for  that 
purpose.  After  this,  their  course  being  now  clear,  the  barba- 
rians set  sail  with  all  their  ships  from  Therma.  eleven  days  from 
the  time  that  the  king  quitted  the  town.  The  rock,  which  lay 
directly  in  their  course,  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Pam- 
mon  of  Scyros.*  A  day's  voyage  without  a  stop  brought  them 
to  Sepias  in  Magnesia,"  and  to  the  strip  of  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween the  town  of  Casthanfea  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.^" 

184.  As  far  as  this  point  then,  and  on  land,  as  fiir  as  Ther- 
mopylae, the  armament  of  Xerxes  had  been  free  from  mischance  ; 
and  the  numbers  were  still,  according  to  my  reckoning,  of  the 
following  amount.  First  there  was  the  ancient  complement  of 
the  twelve  hundred  and  seven  vessels  which  came  with  the  king 
from  Asia — the  contingents  of  the  nations  severally — amount- 
ing, if  we  allow  to  each  ship  a  crew  of  two  hundred  men,'  to 
241,400.  Each  of  these  vessels  had  on  board,  besides  native 
soldiers,  thirty  fighting  men,  who  were  either  Persians,  Medes, 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  rock  known  to  the  Greek  sailors  as  Leftari,  which  lies 
exactly  midway  between  the  coast  of  Magnesia  and  the  south-western  promontory 
of  the  island.  The  precaution  taken  exhibits  the  skill  and  forethought  of  the 
Phoenieian  navigators,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  fleet,  in  a  favourable  light. 

"  Scyros,  still  called  Skyro,  lay  oft'  the  east  coaht  of  Eubcea,  at  the  distance  of 
about  23  miles  (hit.  38°  55',  long.  24°  3u').  It  had,  like  most  of  the  Egean  islands,  a 
capital  city  of  the  same  name  (Horn.  II.  v.  GtU),  which  was  strongly  situated  on  a 
rocky  height,  and  of  which  considerable  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  St.  George  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  108-9). 

*  The  distance  is  calculated  to  be  about  900  stades  or  103  miles.  This  would 
considerably  exceed  tiie  average  day's  voyage  of  a  merchant  vessel  in  llerodotus's 
time  (siipra,  iv.  8.5,  note  ^),  but  it  was  quite  within  the  powers  of  a  trireme.  (See 
Smitli's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  785,  B,  where  the  rate  of  a  trireme  is  compared  to  that  of 
"  an  ordinary  steamboat.") 

'"  Cape  Sepias  (for  Aktij  in  Herodotus  is  not  "  shore,"  but  "  promontory  " — "  a 
land,"  in  Niebuhr's  words,  "  wliich  juts  out  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea, 
and  has  only  one  side  adjoining  tin;  mainland")  is  undoubtedly  the  modern  jiro- 
montory  of  <SV.  Gcorf/e-  Strabo  described  it  as  terminating  tlie  Thernuean  gulf,  and 
as  looking  towards  the  north  (vii.  p.  48n).  There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
according  to  tins  author  (ix.  p.  (i;{2),  wliicli  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  in  Deme- 
trias.  It  probably  lay  west  of  the  cape,  where  it  would  have  been  somowliat 
Bheltcred. 

CaHtttiiea,  from  which  the  chestnut-troe  (still  abundant  in  these  parts)  derived  its 
Latin  name  (Htyni.  Mag.  ad  voc.)  lay  on  the  eastern  coast  (I'ump.  Mcll.  ii.  H)  of  Mag- 
nesia, almost  at  tlic  foot  of  I'eiiou  (Strat).  ix.  p.  (ill,K£i^77  inrb  rf  n»)\iy  Kfi/xfi/ri). 
Col.  Lcike  identifies  it  with  some  ruins  near  Tainiikhari  (vol.  iv.  p.  383). 

'  The  crew  of  a  Ureck  trireme  seems  uhvays  to  have  been  200  (vide  infra,  viii. 
17);  and  wc  huvo  here  an  evidence  tiiat  Herodotus  knew  of  no  ditt'erencc  in  tliis 
rcKpect  between  the  (Jreek  vessels  and  tiic  Persian.  The  jjroportion  between  the 
•uilorM  and  Ejiibatcn,  or  nien-at-urnis,  is  not  nidike  that  whidi  obtains  in  our  own 
navy. 
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or  Sacans  ;'  whicli  gives  an  addition  of  36,210.  To  these  two 
numbeis  I  shall  further  add  the  crews  of  the  penteconters ; 
which  may  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  at  fourscore  men  each. 
Of  such  vessels  there  were  (as  I  said  before")  three  thousand; 
and  the  men  on  board  them  accordingly  would  be  240,000, 
This  was  the  sea  force  brought  by  the  king  from  Asia  ;  and  it 
amounted  in  all  to  517,610  men.  The  number  of  the  foot  sol- 
diers was  1,700,000  ;  *  that  of  the  horsemen  80,000  ; '  to  which 
must  be  added  the  Arabs  who  rode  on  camels,  and  the  Libyans 
who  fought  in  chariots,  whom  I  reckon  at  20,000.  The  whole 
number,  therefore,  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  added  together 
amounts  to  2,317,610  men.  Such  was  the  force  brought  from 
Asia,  without  including  the  camp  followers,  or  taking  any 
account  of  the  provision-ships  and  the  men  whom  they  had  on 
board. 

185.  To  the  amount  thus  reached  we  huve  still  to  add  the 
forces  gathered  in  Europe,  concerning  which  I  can  only  speak 
from  conjecture.  The  Greeks  dwelling  in  Thrace,  and  in  the 
islands  otf  the  coast  of  Thrace,"  furnished  to  the  fleet  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships  ;  the  crews  of  which  would  amount  to 
24,000  men.  Besides  these,  footmen  were  furnished  by  the 
Thracians,  the  Pieonians,  the  Eordians,^  the  Bottiieans,  by  the 
Chalcidoan  tribes,  by  the  Brygians,  the  Pierians,  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Perrhaabians,  the  Enianians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Mag- 
nesians,  the  Achaeans,  and  by  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  Tlira- 
cian  sea-board  ;  and  the  forces  of  these  nations  amounted,  I  be- 
lieve, to  three  hundred  thousand  men.     These  numbers,  added 


*  Vide  supra,  ch.  96.     These  troops  were  regarded  as  the  besi  (see  viii.  113). 

'  Supra,  ch.  97.  It  appears  from  tliat  passage  .that  iu  tliese  3000  vessels  are  in- 
cluded, i)esidcs  penteconters,  various  other  cial"t<5f  a  much  smaller  size. 

*  Supra,  ch.  60.  y^ 
"  See  ch.  87. 

"  Thasos  is  the  only  one  of  these  which  has  a  name  ;  but  there  are  many  small 
islands,  just  off  the  coast. 

■"  The  Eordians,  who  are  the  only  people  here  named  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned before,  are  the  ancient  inhabitauts  of  the  district  known  afterwards  as 
Eordffia,  which  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  (see  Liv.  xxxi.  39,  40,  xlii.  53 ;  Polyb. 
xviii.  vi.  §  3).  This  tract,  which  lay  between  Pella  and  Lyncestis  (Strab.  vii.  p.  468), 
and  also  between  Pella  and  Elimaea  (Liv.  1.  a.  c),  must  have  corresponded  with  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Lydias,  the  country  now  known  as  Sarlghiol  (Leake,  iii.  p.  316). 
The  Macedonians,  however,  had  expelled  the  Eordians  (who  were  a  Pajouian  tribe, 
Pliii.  iv.  10)  from  their  ancient  abodes  (Thucyd.  ii.  99),  and  they  had  sought  a 
refuge  elsewhere,  but  in  what  exact  locality  is  uncertain.  Thucydides  says  "  near 
Physca  ;"  but  of  Physca  nothing  is  known  except  that  it  was  in  Mygdonia  (Ptol.  iii. 
13;  compare  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'EopSoTai),  probably  upon  the  borders  of  Chalci- 
dic6.  When  we  hear  of  the  Amyrians  having  been  anciently  Eordi  (Suid.  Fr.  7),  wo 
learn  that  the  primitive  settlements  of  this  race,  as  of  so  many  others,  were  scat- 
tered and  separate.     Amyrus  was  near  Lake  BcKbcis  in  Thessaly. 
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to  those  of  the  force  which  came  out  of  Asia,  make  the  sum  of 
the  fighting  men  2,641,610. 

186.  Such  then  heing  the  number  of  the  fighting  men,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  attendants  who  followed  the  camp,  together 
with  the  crews  of  the  corn-barks,  and  of  the  other  craft  accom- 
panying the  army,  made  up  an  amount  rather  above  than  below 
that  of  the  fightins:  men.  However  I  will  not  reckon  them  as 
either  fewer  or  more,  but  take  them  at  an  equal  number.  We 
have  therefore  to  add  to  the  sum  already  reached  an  exactly 
equal  amount.  This  will  give  5,283.220  as  the  whole  number 
of  men  brought  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  as  far  as  Sepias 
and  Therraopylas.* 

*  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  amount  is  considerably  beyond  the  truth. 
It  would  have  been  the  object  of  the  several  officers  of  Xerxes  to  exaggerate  the 
numbers  under  their  connnand,  for  their  own  credit  in  having  brought  so  many  men 
into  the  tield ;  and  Xerxes  himself  might  have  been  content  to  have  such  exaggera- 
tions made,  both  as  adding  to  his  glory  and  as  tending  to  alarm  the  Greeks.  After 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  it  was  equally  an  object  with  the  Greeks  to  magnify  its 
greatness,  since  they  thus  increased  the  merit  of  their  own  success.  Still  portions 
of  the  details  of  the  estimate  seem  to  be  altogether  trustworthy  ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  point  out  the  chief  places  where  exaggeration  has  crept  in. 

The  estimate  of  Herodotus  will  be  best  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  : — 


Qualitf  of  troops. 

Number. 

Ground  of  the  Estimate. 

Infantry-. 

1,700,000 
80,000 

2o,ono 

241,400 
8G,210 
240,000 

800,000 

24,000 

Cavalry 

Common  report— number  pro- 
b.ibly  counted  at  Doriscus. 

Roush  guess. 

Calculated  from  the  known  num- 
ber of  the  triremes  (.1207). 

Ditto. 

Forces  from  Asia,. . . 

Arabs  and  Libyans... 
Crews  of  t'lie  triremes 
Armed  force  on  board 

Crews  of  the  sm.iUer 

Rough  guess  from  tlie  supposed 
number  of  such  vessels  (JJOOu), 
and  the  presumed  average 
crew  (SO). 

Rougli  guess,  based  on  the  num- 

liiind army  , 

Forces  from  Europe, 

Crews  of  triremes.... 

ber  of  troops   they  might  bo 
supposed  capable  of  furnish- 
ing. 
Calculated  from  the  number  of 
triremes,  which  was  likely  to 
be  known. 

Total  of  the  military  force 2.641,610 

Aitendauis '. 2,641,010  estimated  at  an  equal  number. 

Grand  Total 6,283,220 


Of  these  numbers  the  following  appear  beyond  suspicion.  The  crews  of  tlie  tri- 
remes, A.siatic  and  European,  2 11, lUO  and  24,000 — the  armed  force  on  board  the 
former,  3fi,2lO — and  the  A.slallc  cavalry  (a  low  cstinnite),  80,000.  The  following 
are  open  to  question  from  the  evident  want  of  sufficient  data,  and  from  other  causes. 
1.  The  crews  of  the  penteconters  and  smaller  ve.'^sels,  which  are  g wnsal  i\t  IJOOO  in 
number,  with  u  HU|)po.scd  average  crew  of  80,  giving  a  total  of  2l0,(»i)()  men.  The 
average  of  80  ueeuis  very  unduly  large ;  since  it  i.s  difficult  to  suppose  that  even  tho 
crew  of  a  pcntoconter  much  exceeded  that  number,  and  the  sinullcr  vessels  must 
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187.  Such  then  was  the  amount  of  the  entire  host  of  Xer- 
xes.    As  for  the  number  of  the  women  who  ground  the  corn,  of 

have  carried  very  many  less.  Perhaps  40  or  50  would  be  a  fairer  average.  And 
the  number  of  three  tiiou.sand  might  safely  be  reduced  to  one,  for  the  trireme  had 
now  become  the  ordinary  ship  of  war.  These  reductions  would  strike  off  2(tO,000 
men.  2.  The  Arabs  and  Libyans  seem  overrated  at  20,000.  If  the  entire  cavalry, 
to  which  so  many  of  the  chief  nations  contributed  (chs.  84-86),  was  no  more  than 
8<t,000,  the  camels  and  chariots  are  not  likely  to  have  reached  10,000.  It  must  be 
doubted  too  whether  the  Arabian  camel-riders,  who  were  stationed  in  the  rear  (ch. 
87),  did  not  really  belong  to  the  bajrgage-train,  in  which  case  Herodotus  would 
have  counted  them  twice.  3.  The  land  force  which  joined  the  expedition  on  its 
march  through  Europe  fell  probably  far  short  of  300,000.  That  number  would  seem 
to  be  a  high  estimate  for  the  greatest  military  force  which  the  countries  named 
could  anyhow  furnish.  The  levies  hastily  raised  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  Persian 
army  are  not  likely  to  have  reached  one-third  of  the  amount.  Further,  it  is  worth 
notice  what  a  great  disproportion  there  is  between  the  triremes  furnished  (120), 
which  could  have  been  easily  counted,  and  the  land  force,  which  could  only  be 
guessed.  4.  The  Asiatic  infantry  was  no  doubt  purposely  exaggerated  by  its  com- 
manders, who  would  order  their  men,  when  they  entered  the  enclosure  (supra,  ch. 
60),  not  to  stand  close  together.  The  amount  of  this  exaggeration  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  can  scarcely  have  amounted  to  so  much  as  one- 
half. 

If  the  naval  and  military  force  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  above  sugges- 
tions, it  will  still  consist  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  conibaiaiits  :  viz. — 

Asiatic  Infantry,  ab 1,00<1,000  \ 

Asiatic  cavalry,  ab 80,«)0()  f        ■,  ,n.w\..A  i      i^ 

Libyans  in  chariots,  &c loi.KH)  \  =  1,190,000  Un.l  forco. 

European  land  force,  ab 100,000  ) 

Crows  of  Asiatic  triremes 241.400  J 

Armed  force  on  ditto 86,210  f       oii  .,«        #_ 

Crews  of  smaller  vessels,  ab 4«».000  f  "  ^^fi^»  »«*  '""»• 

Crews  of  Kuropean  triremes 24,000  J 

1,531,610 

With  respect  to  the  non-combatants,  Mr.  Grote's  remark  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
p.  48)  is  most  sound,  that  Herodotus  has  applied  a  Greek  standard  to  a  case  where 
such  application  is  wholly  unwarranted.  The  crews  of  the  vessels  would  decidedly 
have  had  no  attendants — and  the  "great  mass  of  the  army"  would  likewise  have 
been  without  them.  "  A  few  grandees  might  be  richly  provided,"  yet  even  their 
attendants  would  mostly  have  carried  arms,  and  been  counted  among  the  infantry. 
It  was  therefore  scarcely  necessary  for  Herodotus  to  have  made  any  addition  at  all 
to  his  estimate,  on  the  score  of  attendants  ;  and  if  he  made  any,  it  should  have  been 
very  trifling. 

The  estimates  furnished  by  other  writers  have  little  importance,  the  only  original 
statements  being  those  of  .Jischylus  and  Ctesias.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen 
(supra,  ch.  100,  note  %  corroborates  Herodotus  as  to  the  exact  number  of  Persian 
triremes,  with  the  exception  that  he  applies  the  number  to  the  fleet  at  Salamis. 
Reasons  have  already  been  given  (supra,  loc.  cit.)  for  preferring,  on  this  head,  the 
statement  of  Herodotus.  The  latter  gives  the  number  of  the  fleet  at  1000,  that  of 
the  land  force  at  800,000,  exclusive  of  chariots  (Persic.  Exc.  §  23).  But  Ctesiaa 
is  an  utterly  worthless  authority,  as  this  part  of  his  history  (§  25-6)  most  plainly 
shows.  Diodorus  (xi.  3)  has  however  followed  him,  as  has  J:;iian,  except  that  he 
has  made  a  further  deduction  of  1(10,000  for  the  .sake  of  greater  probability  (V.  H. 
xiii.  3).  ^schylus  does  not  give  the  amount  of  the  land  force ;  but  his  expressions 
agree  rather  with  the  vast  numbers  of  Herodotus,  than  with  the  more  moderate 
total  of  Ctesias  (Pers.  56-64,  122-144,  724,  735-8).  The  popular  belief  of  the  time 
was  that  Xerxes  brought  a  land  force  of  3,000,000  to  Thermopylae  (see  the  inscrip- 
tion, infra,  ch.  228). 
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the  concubiues,  and  the  eunuchs,  no  one  can  give  any  sure  ac- 
count of  it  ;  nor  can  the  baggage-horses  and  other  sumpter- 
beasts,  nor  the  Indian  hounds  which  followed  the  army,  be  cal- 
culated, by  reason  of  their  multitude.  Hence  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  the  water  of  the  rivers  was  found  too  scant  for 
the  army  in  some  instances  ;  rather  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  how 
the  provisions  did  not  fail,  when  the  numbers  were  so  great. 
For  I  find  on  calculation  that  if  each  man  consumed  no  more 
than  a  choenix  of  corn  a-day,  there  must  have  been  used  daily 
by  the  army  110,340  medimni,'  and  this  without  counting  what 
was  eaten  by  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  sumpter-beasts,  and 
the  hounds.  Among  all  this  multitude  of  men  there  was  not 
one  who,  for  beauty  and  stature,  deserved  more  than  Xerxes 
himself  to  wield  so  vast  a  power. 

188.  The  fleet  then,  as  I  said,  on  leaving  Therma,  sailed  to 
the  Magnesian  territory,  and  there  occupied  the  strip  of  coast 
between  the  city  of  Casthansea  and  Cape  Sepias.  The  ships  of 
the  first  row  were  moored  to  the  land,  while  the  remainder  swung 
at  anchor  further  off.  The  beach  extended  but  a  very  little 
.  way,  so  that  they  had  to  anchor  off  the  shore,  row  upon  row, 
eight  deep.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night.  But  at 
dawn  of  day  calm  and  stillness  gave  place  to  a  raging  sea, 
and  a  violent  storm,  which  fell  upon  them  with  a  strong  gale 
from  the  east — a  wind  which  the  people  in  those  parts  call  Hel- 
lespontias.  Such  of  them  as  perceived  the  wind  rising,  and  were 
so  moored  as  to  allow  of  it,  forestalled  the  tempest  by  dragging 
their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  and  in  this  way  saved  both  them- 
selves and  their  vessels.  But  the  ships  which  the  storm  caught 
out  at  sea  were  driven  ashore,  some  of  tliem  near  the  place  called 
Ipni,  or  "the  Ovens,"'"  at  the  foot  of  Peliou  ;  others  on  the 
strand  itself ;  others  again  about  Cape  Sepias  ;  while  a  portion 


'  This  is  a  miscalculation.  Tlip  nclual  amount,  according  to  the  number  at  which 
Herodotus  reckons  the  host,  would  be  llO,UG7jj  medimni.  The  medimnus  con- 
tained about  12  gallons  English. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  immense  host  was  actually  supplied,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  1.  that  Asiatics  are  accustomed  to  live  upon  a  very  scanty  diet. 
2.  that  commissariat  preparations  on  the  largest  scale  had  been  made  for  several 
years  (vii.  20).  Magazines  of  stores  had  been  laid  up  on  the  line  of  march  (ch.  25), 
and  the  natives  had  been  stimulated  to  pr(>paro  supplies  of  i'ood  of  all  kinds  (ch. 
ir.t).  ;{.  that  a  vast  numl»er  of  transjMjrts  laden  with  corn  {^(TtTaywya  nKo'ta)  accom- 
panied the  host  along  shore  (cii.  iKii,  I'.il).  And  t.  that  notwithstanding  all  thesa 
precautions,  tin;  expedition  ilid  sutVer  from  want  (/Eschyl.  Pcrs.  7'.>7-y). 

"  Oolonel  Leake  (ii.  p.  W.ij  places  Ipni  at  Ziujord,  directly  under  IVlium,  which 
agrees  well  enough  with  this  passage,  and  witli  the  notice  in  Strabo  (i.^.  p.  CH, 
"tuvovvra.  r6iroi>  Tpaxvv  ritv  ittfX  m)Kiot>).  The  name,  which  meaud  "  the  Ovens, 
WW  not  very  uncommon  (see  Steph.  I(y/..  a<l  voc.  "Xitvoi  ct  'Iirfout). 


Chap.  188-190.  ENRICHMENT    OF    AMEINOCLES.  13] 

were  dashed  to  pieces  near  the  cities  of  Meliboea'  and  Castha- 
noBa,     There  was  no  resisting  the  tempest. 

189.  It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  had  called  upon  Boreas' 
to  aid  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  a  fresh  oracle  which  had  reached 
them,  commanding  them  to  "seek  help  from  their  son-in-law." 
For  Boreas,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  took  to 
wife  a  woman  of  Attica,  viz.,  Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus."  So  the  Athenians,  as  the  tale  goes,  considering  that 
this  marriage  made  Boreas  their  son-in-law,  and  perceiving, 
while  they  lay  with  their  ships  at  Chalcis  of  Euboea/  that  the 
wind  was  rising,  or,  it  may  be,  even  before  it  freshened,  offered 
sacrifice  both  to  Boreas  and  likewise  to  Orithyia,  entreating  them 
to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  barbarians,  as 
they  did  once  before  oft'  Mount  Athos,  Whether  it  was  owing  to 
this  that  Boreas "  fell  with  violence  on  the  barbarians  at  their  an- 
chorage I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  Athenians  declare  that  they  had 
received  aid  from  Boreas  before,  and  that  it  was  he  who  now 
caused  all  these  disasters.  They  therefore,  on  their  return 
home,  built  a  temple  to  this  god  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.' 

190.  Such  as  put  the  loss  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  this  storm 
at  the  lowest  say,  that  four  hundred  of  their  ships  were  destroyed, 
that  a  countless  multitude  of  men  were  slain,  and  a  vast  treas- 
ure engulfed,  Ameinocles,  the  son  of  Ore  tines,  a  Maguesian, 
who  farmed  land  near  Cape  Sepias,  found  the  wreck  of  these 
vessels  a  source  of  great  gain  to  him  ;  many  were  the  gold  and 

'  Melibffia  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  these  parts  (Iloin.  II.  ii.  717;  Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  00;  Liv.  xliv.  13;  rVn\.  II.  N.  iv.  9;  Apoll.  Khod.  i.  592).  It  was  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Ossa  (Liv.  1.  c.)  in  a  shallow  bay  to  which  it  gave  name  (Strabo, 
ix.  p.  64'2).  Colonel  Leake  places  it,  on  good  grounds,  at  a  place  called  Kastri 
near  J)hcriiatd  (N.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  414);  Kiepert,  wrongly,  puts  it  on  the  flanks  of 
Pellon  (Blatt.  xvi.). 

"  The  name  Bora  is  still  retained  in  the  Adriatic  for  the  N.  E.  wind. — [G.  W.] 
'  This  fable  is  found  with  few  variations  in  Plato  (Phsedr.  p.  '>-19  u.),  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Acusilaus  (Fr.  23),  in  ApoUodorus  (in.  xv.  §  1-2),  and  in  Pau8auias(i.  xix. 
§  6).     Plato  laughingly  suggests  a  rational  cxplauation. 

*  Supra,  ch.  182. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  points  of  the  compass  were  not  fixed  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus with  the  precision  which  had  been  attained  when  Pliny  wrote  (H.  N.  xviiL 
34).  Herodotus  callsthe  same  wind  inditferently  Boreas  and  Apeliotes  (north-east 
and  east,  according  to  Pliny's  explanation).  If  the  wind  really  blew  from  the 
Hellespont,  its  direction  would  have  been  north-east  by  east. 

*  The  myth  said  that  Orithyia  had  been  carried  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 
The  temple  appears  to  have  been  built  on  thesujjposed  site  of  the  ravishment,  where 
in  Plato's  time  an  altar  only  existed  (Phajdr.  ut  supra),  the  temple  having  probably 
gone  to  decay.  When  Pausanias  wrote,  there  seems  to  have  been  neither  temple 
nor  altar.  The  exact  site  of  the  building  can  almost  be  fixed  from  Plato  and  Strabc 
(ix.  p.  570,  581).  It  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  probably  about  opposite 
the  modern  church  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  (Petros  Stavromenos ;  see  Leake's  Athens, 
pp.  279-280). 
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silver  drinking-cups,  cast  up  long  afterwards  by  the  surf,  which 
he  gathered  ;  while  treasure-boxes  too  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Persians,  and  golden  articles  of  all  kinds  and  beyond  count, 
came  into  his  possession.  Ameinocles  grew  to  be  a  man  of  great 
wealth  in  this  way,  but  in  other  respects  things  did  not  go  over 
well  with  him  ;  he  too,  like  other  men,  had  his  own  grief — the 
calamity  of  losing  his  offspring. 

191.  As  for  the  number  of  the  provision  craft  and  other 
merchant  ships  which  perished,  it  was  beyond  count.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  loss,  that  the  commanders  of  the  sea  force,  fearing 
lest  in  their  shattered  condition  the  Thessalians  should  venture 
on  an  attack,  raised  a  lofty  barricade  around  their  station  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  vessels  cast  ashore.  The  storm  lasted  three 
days.  At  length  the  Magians,  by  offering  victims  to  the  Winds, 
and  charming  them  with  the  help  of  conjurers,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  sacrificed  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  succeeded 
in  laying  the  storm  four  days  after  it  first  began  ;  or  perhaps  it 
ceased  of  itself.  The  reason  of  their  offering  sacrifice  to  Thetis 
was  this  :  they  were  told  by  the  lonians  that  here  was  the 
place  whence  Peleus  carried  her  off,  and  that  the  whole  promon- 
tory was  sacred  to  her  and  to  her  sister  Nereids.'  So  the  storm 
lulled  upon  the  fourth  day. 

192.  The  scouts  left  by  the  Greeks  about  the  highlands  of 
Euboea  hastened  down  from  their  stations  on  the  day  following 
that  whereon  the  storm  began,  and  acquainted  their  countrymen 
with  all  that  had  befallen  the  Persian  fleet.  These  no  sooner 
heard  what  had  happened  than  straightway  they  returned 
thanks  to  Neptune  the  Saviour,  and  poured  libations  in  his 
honour  ;  after  which  they  hastened  back  with  all  speed  to  Arte- 
misium,  expecting  to  find  a  very  few  ships  left  to  oppose  them, 
and  arriving  there  for  the  second  time,  took  up  their  station  on 
that  strip  of  coast  :  nor  from  that  day  to  the  present  have 
they  ceased  to  address  Neptune  by  the  name  then  given  him, 
of  "  Saviour." 

193.  The  barbarians,  when  the  wind  lulled  and  the  sea  grew 
smooth,  drew  their  ships  down  to  the  water,  and  proceeded  to 
coast  along  the  mainland.  Having  then  rounded  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia,"  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  that  runs 

'  It  is  unncccflsary  to  repeat  tlie  well-known  tale  of  tlieBcizuroof  Tliotis  by  Polous, 
The  talc  i8  given  briefly  by  A|)ollo(loiu8  (in.  xiii.  §  4),  more  at  length  by  Ovid 
(M<-tiiniur|)h.  xi.).  According  to  tlio  Sohohast  upon  Apolionius  lUiodius  (i.  58'i), 
TheliK,  among  lier  other  trunnlbrniations,  became  a  cutllo-lish  {arjnia),  and  thence 
the  promontory  derived  ittf  name. 

*  Mr.  Grote  Bupposea  this  to  be  "  the  Bouth-custcrn  corner  of  Magnesia  "  (Hist,  ol 


Chap.  191-194.  GREEKS    TAKE    FIFTEEN    SHIPS  I33 

up  to  Pagasae.'  There  is  a  place  in  this  bay,  belonging  to 
Magnesia,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  put  ashore  to 
tetch  water  by  Jason  '  and  his  companions  ;  who  then  deserted 
him  and  went  on  their  way  to  ^a  in  Colchis,  on  board  the  ship 
Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  From  the  circumstance 
that  they  intended,  after  watering  their  vessel  at  this  place,  to 
quit  the  shore  and  launch  forth  into  the  deep,  it  received  the 
name  of  Aphetaj,^  Here  then  it  was  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
came  to  an  anchor. 

194.  Fifteen  ships,  which  had  lagged  greatly  behind  the 
rest,  happening  to  catch  sight  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemi- 
sium,  mistook  it  for  their  own,  and  sailing  down  into  the  midst  of 
it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  this  squa- 
dron was  Sanduces,  the  son  of  Thamasius,  governor  of  Cyme,'  in 
iEolis.  He  was  of  the  number  of  the  royal  judges,*  and  had 
been  crucified  by  Darius  some  time  before,  on  the  charge  of 
taking  a  bribe  to  determine  a  cause  wrongly  ;  but  while  he  yet 
hung  on  the  cross,  Darius  bethought  him  that  the  good  deeds 
of  Sanduces  towards  the  king's  house  were  more  numerous  than 
his  evil  deeds  ;  *  and  so  confessing  that  he  had  acted  with  more 
haste  than  wisdom,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  and  set 
at  large.     Thus  Sandocea  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of 


Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  112  note).  I  tliink  it  was  the  south-teesiern.  The  fleet  proceeded 
from  Sepias  along  shore  to  this  "point  of  Magncsii;i,"  and  doubling  it,  sailed  straight 
into  the  Pagasean  Gulf,  within  which  (fvr^  koKv^)  was  Aphetie.  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes Cape  Magnesia  from  Cape  Sopias,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Herodotus 
(Geogr.  iii.  13,  p.  92).  Pliny  calls  the  Maguesiuu  promontory,  Cape  Jianteum  (U.  N. 
iv.  9). 

*  This  is  imdoubtedly  the  modern  Gulf  of  Volo.  It  is  well  described  by  Scylax 
(Pcripl.  p.  60).  PagassB  itself  lay  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay,  about  two 
miles  from  lolcus,  and  ten  from  Phene  (Strab.  ix.  p.  032).  It  belonged  to  Thessaly, 
which  had  only  two  small  strips  of  sea-board,  one  here,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus  (Scylax,  ut  supra;  compare  Strab.  I  c.  and  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  8-9). 

Colonel  Leake  found  considerable  remains  of  the  town  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Volo  (iv.  p.  868-370). 

'  The  many  forms  which  the  myth  took  may  be  seen  in  Apollodorus  (i.  ix.  §  10). 
According  to  that  which  predominated,  Hercules  was  left  in  Mysia  (A poll.  Rhod.  i. 
1276-1283).  Pherecydes  however  maintained  the  version  of  Herodotus  (Fr.  67), 
adding  that  Hercules  was  left  behind,  because  the  Argo  declared  she  could  not  bear 
his  weight. 

"  The  same  derivation  of  the  name  Aphetae  from  a<|)u»'oi,  "  to  loose  ship,"  is 
given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  591),  and  by  Stephen  (ad  voc).  The  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  harbour  than  a  town,  tliough  Stephen  calls  it  ir6\ti  rrji 
Mayvrjffia'i.  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  from  Herodotus  to  have  been 
"either  the  harbour  of  IVikeri,  or  that  between  the  island  oH  Falaid^Vikeri  And  the 
maiu"^see  Leake,  iv.  p.  397).  Strabo's  assertion,  that  it  was  near  Pagasas,  must  be 
taken  in  a  wide  sense  (ix.  p.  632). 

»  Supra,  i.  149. 

*  Siipru,  iii.  31  ;  and  see  Appendix  to  Book  iii.  Essay  iii.  p.  463. 

*  The  Persian  law,  according  to  Herodotus,  required  such  a  review  (i.  137). 
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Darius,  and  was  alive  at  this  time  ;  but  lie  was  not  fated  tc 
come  off  so  cheaply  from  his  second  peril  ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
Greeks  saw  the  ships  making  towards  them,  they  guessed 
their  mistake,  and  putting  to  sea,  took  them  without  diffi- 
culty. 

195.  Aridolis,  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in  Caria,^  was  on  board 
one  of  the  ships,  and  was  made  prisoner  ;  as  also  was  the  Paphi- 
an  general,  Penthylus,  the  son  of  Demonotis,  who  was  on  board 
another.  This  person  had  brought  with  him  twelve  ships  from 
Paphos,'  and  after  losing  eleven  in  the  storm  off  Sepias,  was 
taken  in  the  remaining  one  as  he  sailed  towards  Artemisium. 
The  Greeks,  after  questioning  their  prisoners  as  much  as  they 
wished  concerning  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  sent  them  away  in  chains 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

196.  The  sea  force  of  the  barbarians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifteen  ships  commanded  (as  I  said)  by  SandOces,  came  safe 
to  Aphetas.  Xerxes  meanwhile,  with  the  land  army,  had  pro- 
ceeded through  Thessaly  and  Achaja,  and  three  days  earlier,  had 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Malians.  In  Thessaly  he  matched 
his  own  horses  against  the  Thessalian,  which  he  heard  were  the 
best  in  Greece  ;«  but  the  Greek  coursers  were  left  far  behind  in 
the  race.  All  the  rivers  in  this  region  had  water  enough  to  sup- 
ply his  army,  except  only  the  OnochOnus  ;'  but  in  Ach^a,  the 
largest  of  the  streams,  the  Apidanus,  barely  held  out. 

•  Alabanda  is  a8signed  to  Phrygia  in  the  next  book  (ch.  ]  36),  but  it  was  usually 
regarded  as  a  Carian  town  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  944;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  xxix. ;  Stepli,  Byz.  ad 
voc.).  The  description  of  Strabo,  and  the  coins  found  on  the  sjjot,  suiRcc  to  identify 
the  extensive  ruins  at  Arab  JJissar  with  the  ancient  Alabanda  (Fellows's  Lycia,  pp. 
54-8). 

'  Paphos  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Phoenician  settlements  in 
Cyprus.  It  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  an  ancient  king  Aiirias ; 
others  ascribed  it  to  Cinyras  (Tacit.  An.  iii.  62  ;  Hist.  ii.  8;  Apollod.  iii.  xiv.  §  3). 
Paphos  lay  upon  the  west  coast.  The  ancient  city  was  at  the  distiincc  of  about  u 
mile  from  the  sea  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  972-3),  but  a  more  modern  town  ascribed  to  Aga- 
penor  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pausiin.  viii.  v.  §  2),  grew  up  at  some  little  distance  upon 
the  shore.  This  latter,  which  is  still  known  as  Baj'a,  seems  to  be  the  Paphos  of 
Herodotus. 

•  The  excellency  of  the  Thessalian  horses  was  proverbial.  Hence  Theocritus 
speaking  of  Helen  says, — 

riifipa  ixfyii\a  fir'  ai-tSpa^ie  kAct/xos  apovpq,, 
*H  Kiintf>  Kvndptaaos,  f)  Hpfiari  &taaaKhs  iiriroi. — (Idyll,  xviii.  29-30.) 

Hence  too,  in  the  oracle  which  was  given  to  the  Megarians,  we  hear — 

"liTTroi  f^pijtKtui,  AaKfSatfiufiat  8i  yvyalKts. — (Schol.  Thcocrit.  xiv.  48.) 

Compare  Sopbocl.  Electr.  703;  Plat.  Hipp.    M^j.  284  a.;  and  vide  supra,  t.   63 
note  *. 

•  Supra,  ch.  129. 
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197.  On  his  arrival  at  Alus  '  in  Achaea,  his  guides,  wishing 
to  inform  him  of  everything,  told  him  the  tale  known  to  the 
dwellers  in  tliose  parts  concerning  the  temple  of  the  Laphystian 
Jupiter  "^ — how  that  Athamas  the  son  of  iEolus  took  counsel 
with  Ino  and  plotted  the  death  of  Phrixus  ;^  and  how  that 
afterwards  the  Achaeans,  warned  by  an  oracle,  laid  a  forfeit  upon 
his  posterity,  forbidding  the  eldest  of  the  race  ever  to  enter  into 
the  court-house  (which  they  call  the  people's  house),  and  keep- 
ing watch  themselves  to  see  the  law  obeyed.  If  one  comes 
within  the  doors,  he  can  never  go  out  again  except  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Further,  they  told  him,  how  that  many  persons,  when 
on  the  point  of  being  slain,  are  seized  with  such  fear  that  they 
flee  away  and  take  refuge  in  some  other  country  ;  and  that 
these,  if  they  come  back  long  afterwards,  and  are  found  to  be 
the  persons  who  entered  the  court-house,  are  led  forth  covered 
with  chaplets,  and  in  a  grand  procession,  and  are  sacrificed. 
This  forfeit  is  paid  by  the  descendants  of  Cytissorus  the  son  of 
Phrixus,^  because,  when  the  Achjeans,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 

»  Supra,  ch.  173. 

*  Tlie  most  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Laphystius  was  iu  Boeotia,  between  Coronaea 
and  Oichoineruis  (Pausiiu.  ix.  xxxiv.  §  4).  There  is  said  to  have  been  another  in 
Bithynia  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  652),  and  it  has  been  imagined  that  Herodotus 
Iiere  speaks  of  a  third  at  Alus  (Larcher  ad  voc.  "  Laphystin^."  Table  Geograph.). 
But  this  last  supposition  is  unnecessary.  Herodotus  intends  to  say  that  tlie  tale 
which  Xerxes  heard  at  Alus  caused  him  afterwards,  on  his  paagage  through  Baotia, 
to  spare  the  shrine  and  grove  of  Laphystian  Jupiter  there.  As  Alus  was,  according 
to  tradition,  founded  by  Athamas  (Strab.  ix.  p.  627),  we  may  understand  how  the 
inhabitants  came  to  tell  Xerxes  the  story. 

A  good  deal  of  obscurity  attaches  to  the  word  "  Laphystian."  Properly  it  sig- 
nifies "  gluttonous,"  a  meaning  which  is  compatible  with  the  myth  (see  the  next  note). 
Some,  however,  have  regarded  it  in  this  connexion  as  a  mere  local  appellative 
(Larcher,  ad  loc),  since  the  mountain  whereon  the  temple  stood  (the  modern  moun- 
tain of  Oranitza,  Leake,  ii.  p.  140)  was  called  Laphystium.  But  the  mountain  pro- 
bably took  its  name  from  the  temple. 

^  The  tale  went,  that  Ino,  wishing  to  destroy  the  children  of  Athamas  by  his 
first  wife  Nephele,  produced  a  dearth  by  having  the  seed-corn  secretly  parched 
before  it  was  sown,  and  when  Athamas  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  subject,  per- 
suaded the  niesstngers  to  bring  back  word,  that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter.  Athamas  was  imposed  upon,  and  |.repared  to  offer  his  son  ;  but  Ncphelo 
snatched  Phrixus  from  the  altar,  and  placed  him  upon  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece 
which  slie  had  obtained  from  Mercury,  and  the  ram  carried  him  through  the  air  to 
Colchis,  where  it  was  oft'ered  by  Phrixus  to  Jupiter.  The  fleece  he  gave  to  ^etes 
the  Colchian  king(cf.  ApoUod.  i.  ix.  §  1 ;  Pausan.  1.  ixiv.  §  2  ix.  xxxiv.  §  4;  Plat. 
Min.  SIT),  C. ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  653). 

If  tliis  talc  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  in  early  times  the  Orchomenian  Minyae 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  Jove  we  may  understand  why  their  Jove  was  called  "  La- 
jjiystian  "  (see  MiiUer's  Eunien.  §  55). 

*  Phrixus,  in  the  common  tradition,  was  said  to  have  had  four  sons,  Argus,  Melas, 
Phrontis,  and  Cytissorus  (Apollod.  1.  s.  c.  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  1156.)  Pausanias, 
who  gives  him  a  son,  Presbon  (ix.  xxxiv.  g  5),  must  have  followed  a  different  story. 
On  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  by  the  Greeks,  see  Wachsmuth's  Hellenisch. 
Alterthums.  vol.  ii.  p.  649,  et  seqq.  Compare  the  article  Sacrificium  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  999,  A. 
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made  Atliamas  the  son  of  ^olus  their  sin-ofFering  and  were 
about  to  slay  him,  Cytissorus  came  from  Ma  in  Colchis  and  res- 
cued Athamas  ;  by  which  deed  he  brought  the  anger  of  the  god 
upon  his  own  posterity.  Xerxes,  therefore,  having  heard  thia 
story,  when  he  reached  the  grove  of  the  god,  avoided  it,  and 
commanded  his  army  to  do  the  like.  He  also  paid  the  same 
respect  to  the  house  and  precinct  of  the  descendants  of  Athamas. 
198.  Such  were  the  doings  of  Xerxes  in  Thessaly  and  in 
Achasa.  From  hence  he  passed  on  into  Malis,  along  the  shores 
of  a  bay,  in  which  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  daily.' 
By  the  side  of  this  bay  lies  a  piece  of  flat  land,  in  one  part  broad, 
but  in  another  very  narrow  indeed,  around  which  runs  a  range 
of  lofty  hills,  impossible  to  climb,  enclosing  all  Malis  within 
them,  and  called  the  Trachinians  Cliffs.^  The  first  city  upon 
the  bay,  as  you  come  from  Acheea,  is  Anticyra,''  near  which  the 
river  Spercheius,  flowing  down  from  the  country  of  the  Enian- 
ians,*  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  About  twenty  furlongs  from 
this  stream  there  is  a  second  river,  called  the  Dyras,'  which  is 
said  to  have  appeared  first  to  help  Hercules  when  ho  was  burn- 
ing. Again,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs,  there  is  a 
stream  called  the  Melas,  near  which,  within  about  five  furlongs, 
stands  the  city  of  Trachis.' 

'  Tlie  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  seldom  rise  more  than  a  few  feet,  in  some 
places  not  above  12  or  13  inches.  The  flatness  of  the  coast  round  the  Maliac  Gulf 
would  render  the  rise  and  fall  more  perceptible  there  than  elsewhere. 

"  Compare  with  this  the  description  in  Leake  (N.  G.  vol.  ii.  ch.  10),  by  which  it 
appears  that  however  great  the  changes  which  time  has  made,  the  general  character 
of  the  scene  remains  unaltered.  The  i)laia  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  varying  greatly, 
in  its  bieadth,  the  range  of  hills  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  the  clills  and  precipicea 
which  in  many  places  abut  upon  the  flat  country,  are  now,  as  formerly,  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  locality  (compare  Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch. 
viii.  p.  2.JO-2). 

'  Anticyra  must  have  lain  towards  the  north  of  the  Malian  plains,  near  the 
modern  town  of  Zituni  (Lamia).  No  ruins  have  as  yet  been  discovered  to  fix  the 
exact  site,  which  the  great  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
Spercheius  (IlellddJia)  render  very  difficult  of  determination. 

The  .Malian  nnist  bo  di.stingulshed  from  the  I'hocian  Anticyra,  which  latter  lay 
on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  was  a  much  more  important  place.  Curiously  enough, 
both  cities  were  fiimous  for  their  hellebore  (see  Strab.  ix.  p.  OdO  ;  Sleph.Uyz.  ad  voc, 
and  compare  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  11). 

*  Vide  supra,  cli.  lH'i,  note  ". 

*  Colonel  Leake  has  sati.sfactorily  identifu-d  this  stream  as  well  as  the  Melas  (X. 
G.  vol.  ii.  J).  2!)-(\).  The  latter,  which  was  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Trachis  (cf. 
Liv.  xxxvi.  22),  can  only  be  the  streamlet  (amnieulus)  now  called  the  Muvra  Aeria 
or  Hlack  River,  which  is  a  tran.slation  of  the  ancient  name.  The  Dyras  nuist  there- 
fore be  the  Uurr/o,  which  alone  intervenes  between  the  Miiura  Niria  and  the  Sper- 
cheiuH.  At  present,  these  two  streams  join  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  togeth- 
er fall  into  the  Spercheius. 

'  Supra,  ch.  175,  note  '•'.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  «V21)  throws  no  light  on  the  geogmphj 
of  this  region.  It  ia  clear  ilcn  li..  Iiml  iii>  ]ier,soiial  kiiowlidLa-  of  it,  and  simiil) 
followed  llerodotus. 
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199.  At  the  point  where  this  city  is  built,  the  plain  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea  is  broader  than  at  any  other,  for  it  there 
measures  22,000  plethra."  South  of  Trachis  there  is  a  cleft  in 
the  mountain-range  which  shuts  in  the  territory  of  Trachinia 
and  the  river  Asopus  ^  issuing  from  this  cleft  flows  for  a  while 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

200.  Further  to  the  south,  another  river,  called  the  Phoe- 
nix,* which  has  no  great  body  of  water,  flows  from  the  same 
hills,  and  falls  into  the  Asopus.  Here  is  the  narrowest  place  of 
all,  for  in  this  part  there  is  oidy  a  causeway  wide  enough  for  a 
single  carriage.  From  the  river  Phoenix  to  Thermopyli\3  is  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  furlongs  ;  and  in  this  space  is  situate  the  vil- 
lage called  Anthela,'  which  the  river  Asopus  passes  ere  it 
reaches  the  sea.  The  space  about  Anthela  is  of  some  width,  and 
contains  a  temple  of  Amphictyonian  Ceres,  as  well  as  the  seats* 

"  This  is  certainly  an  incorrect  reading.  Twenty-two  thousand  plethra  are  above 
420  miles,  whoreus  the  phiin  is  even  now,  at  the  utmost,  seven  miles  across  !  It  is 
inipoasiljlc,  I  thinl<,  to  understand  tlio  passage  as  Colonel  Leake  explains  it — that 
"  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain  contained  22,000  plethra  "  (Northern  (jreece,  ii.  p. 
11).  Herodotus  never  gives  areas,  and  such  a  rendering  drops  altogether  tlie  im- 
portant particle  7^0.  We  must  suppose  an  alteration  of  the  numbers— possibly 
K,fi,  (22,OUO)  for  Kj8(22). 

'  The  Asopus  is  clearly  the  Karvnnaria.  It  is  recognised  by  its  position  south  of 
the  ruins  ofHeradeia  (Trachis),  and  by  the  "  niagniKcent  chasm"  through  which  it 
issues  upon  the  Trachinian  plain  from  the  mountains  of  (Eta  (Gell,  p.  239;  Leake,  ii. 
p.  11).  It  likewise  still  flows  through  the  plain,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  to  the  south.  At  present  it  falls  into  the  Sperchius  instead  of 
renching  the  sea ;  but  this  fact  does  not  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  identitication, 
since  it  is  the  necessary  conse(iuencc  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  alluvium, 
by  which  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  has  been  carried  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
straits. 

*  Colonel  Leake  identifies  the  Phoenix  (Red  River)  with  a  small  stream  of  hot 
mineral  water,  having  a  deposit  of  a  red  colour,  which  flows  from  two  sources  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range,  and  emjjtiis  itself  into  the  Sperchius,  rather  more 
tlian  half  a  mile  below  the  point  w  here  that  stream  receives  the  Asopus.  Here  is 
still  one  of  the  narrowest  portions  of  tl»e  pass;  and  the  distance  to  the  principal  hot 
springs  is  almost  exactly  15  stades  (Leake,  ii.  p.  32). 

^  Anthela  was  mentioned  above  (ch.  170).  It  is  also  noticed  by  Stephen.  Prob- 
ably it  was  situated  on  the  slightly  elevated  tract  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
precipices,  between  the  red  springs  or  I'ha»nix,  and  the  main  sources  (Leake,  pp. 
35-G).  No  remains  aie  to  be  found  either  of  Anthela  itself  or  of  the  other  buildings 
mentioned  by  Herodotus, 

*  Amphictyonies  were  religious  leagues  of  states  possessing  a  common  sanc- 
tuary {a.ix<piKTvov(^,  originally  6.fi<piKTiovts).  There  were  several  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe  (Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  §11;  Smith's  Diet.  Ant.  p.  79).  The  Amphictyony 
which  met  at  Thermopylae  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all.  It  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing nations,  viz.,  the  Thessalians,  Bteotians,  Dorians,  loniaus,  Perrhtebians,  Mag- 
nesiuns,  Locrians,  .'liuianians,  Acha^ans  of  Phthiotis,  Malians,  Phocians,  and  (proba- 
bly) the  Dolopians  (cf.  ^Eschin.  de  F.  Leg.  p.  285,  and  I'ausan.  x.  viii.  §  2).  It  held  its 
regular  meetings  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  The  spring  meet- 
ing was  at  Delphi,  the  autumn  one  at  Tliermopyhe.  Each  state  sent  two  deputies, 
a  pylagoras  and  a  hieromnenion.  The  Pylagora3  formed  the  regular  assembly — the 
Uierouiuemones  were  a  sort  of  standing  committee  specially  charged  with  the  exe- 
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of  the  Amphictyonic  deputies,   and  a  temple  of  Amphictyoi 
himself/ 

201.  King  Xerxes  pitched  his  camp  in  the  region  of  Malis 
called  Trachinia,  while  on  their  side  the  Greeks  occupied  the 
straits/  These  straits  the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopylae 
(the  Hot  Gates)  ;  hut  the  natives  and  those  who  dwell  in  the 
neighhourhood,  call  them  Pylae  (the  Gates).  Here  then  the 
two  armies  took  their  stand  ;  the  one  master  of  all  the  region 
lying  north  of  Trachis,  the  other  of  the  country  extending 
southward  of  that  place  to  the  verge  of  the  continent. 

202.  The  Greeks  who  at  this  spot  awaited  the  coming  of 
Xerxes  were  the  following  : — From  Sparta,  three  hundred  men- 
at-arms  :  from  Arcadia,  a  thousand  Tegeans  and  Mantineans, 
five  hundred  of  each  people  ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  Orchome- 
nians,  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  ;'  and  a  thoueand  from 
other  cities  :  from  Corinth,  four  hundred  men  :  from  Phlius,' 

cution  of  decrees,  and  the  care  of  the  temples.  Miiller  sees  in  the  two  meeting- 
places  of  this  league,  an  endeavour  to  unite  the  Hellenic  with  the  Pelasgie  worship 
(Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  E.  T.). 

'  Aniphictyon  would  seem  to  be  most  clearly  an  invented  name,  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  custom  of  referring  all  appellatives  to  a  heros  eponi/mns,  from  the 
word  Aniphictyony.  Yet  the  adventures  of  Aniphictyon  are  gravely  narrated  as 
though  they  were  historical  truths !  (See  Apollod.  i.  vii.  §  2;  iii.  xiv.  §  1.  Marm. 
Par.  1.  8,  op.  5.) 

"  The  accompanying  plan,  which  is  liiken  (with  few  alterations)  from  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.),  will  (it  is  hoped)  render 
elaborate  explanations  of  the  localities  unnecessary.  It  exhibits  very  clearly  the 
great  alterations  which  have  taken  place  through  the  accumulation  of  deiiosits  from 
the  Spercheius  and  tlie  other  streams.  The  iiead  of  the  gulf  has  receded  about  four 
miles,  the  Maliac  plain  having  advanced  that  distance.  The  mouth  of  the  Spercheius 
has  been  thrown  from  the  north-eastern  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and 
advanced  seven  or  eight  miles  from  its  old  position.  Tiie  puss  is  now  separated 
from  the  sea  throughout  its  entire  extent,  by  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  a  mile  or 
two  in  widtli,  through  which  the  Spercheius  flow.*,  and  across  wliich  a  road,  only 
practicable  in  smnmer,  leads  from  Southern  to  Northern  Greece,  avoiding  the  pass 
altogether.  The  minor  streams  mentioned  by  Herodotus  have  all  become  tributaries 
of  the  Spercheius,  and  have  cliangod  their  courses  in  some  degree.  Tlie  wood  upon 
3Iount  Anopiea  has  been  to  a  great  extent  cut  down,  and  the  slopes  are  now  culti- 
vated. Several  roads  too  of  a  rough  kind  have  been  made,  where  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  there  was  but  a  single  footpath.  Still,  nnuiy  features  of  the  scene  remain 
unaltered — the  broad  plain,  the  high  Trachinian  precipices,  the  gorge  through 
which  the  river  Aso|)Us  emerges  from  the  mountains,  the  hot  springs  or  "  cauldrons," 
blue  as  in  the  days  of  Pau.sanias  (iv.  xxxv.  4{  5),  the  nuuslies,  more  extensive  now 
than  formerly,  even  the  oak  woods  upon  Callidronius — all  these  arc  witnessed  to  by 
Hiodern  travellers,  and  attest  tlie  accuracy  of  the  liistorian. 

•  The  Arcadian  is  here  distinguished  from  the  Hojotian  city  of  the  same 
name  (infra,  viii.  31).  Tlie  former  wa.s  situated  a  little  to  tlie  north  of  Mantinea, 
between  that  place  and  Plieneus  (I'ausan.  viii.  xiii.).  It  is  now  KalapakI,  where  con- 
fiidcrablc  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  may  be  traced  (Gell's  Morea,  pp.  144-r);  Leake, 
iii.  i)|).  lHt-lu2). 

'  ThiMc  are  waid  to  have  been  three  places  of  this  name.  One,  the  most  famous, 
waH  situated  in  the  nurth-castcrn  portion  of  the  Peloponnese,  about  half-way  between 
Argos  and  Sicyou  (Pausun.  ii.  xiii.  §  1).    Another,  uientioncd  only  by  Ptolemj 
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two  hundred  :  and  from  Mycenae  eighty.  Such  was  the  num- 
ber from  the  Peloponnese.  There  were  also  present,  from  Bce- 
otia,  seven  hundred  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. 


ENLARGED  VIEW  OF  THE  PASS 

1.  Miimiinent  to  Leoniilus. 

2.  Turkish  CusUmihouso. 
8.  Hul  Si>iiiig. 


PLAN  OF    THERMOPYLJE 

AND  TUB 

ADJACENT  COUNTRY. 

1.  Position  of  tiie  Greeic  army. 

2.  Position  of  the  Pliociaiis. 
8.  Smninit  <.f  CalliclrDinus. 

4.  Sit©  of  tlie  Monuuient  to  LeoniJas. 


(Geogr.  iii.  l^,  p.  100),  was  on  the  coast,  between  Nauplia  and  Hermione.    The  third 
wa.s  near  Cylleue,  in  Ella  (Piiu.  II.  N.  iv.  5.).     There  caauot  be  any  doubt  that  the 
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203.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Locrians  of  Opus  and  the 
Phocians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their  countrymen,  and  sent,  the 
former  all  the  force  they  had,  the  latter  a  thousand  men.  For 
envoys  had  gone  from  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  among  the 
Locrians  and  Phocians,  to  call  on  them  for  assistance,  and  to 
say — "  They  were  themselves  but  the  vanguard  of  the  host,  sent 
to  precede  the  main  body,  •which  might  every  day  be  expected 
to  follow  them.  The  sea  was  in  good  keeping,  watched  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Eginetans,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  There  was 
no  cause  why  they  should  fear ;  for  after  all  the  invader  was  not^ 
a  god  but  a  man  ;  and  there  never  had  been,  and  never  would 
be,  a  man  who  was  not  liable  to  misfortunes  from  the  very  day 
of  his  birth,  and  those  greater  in  proportion  to  his  own  great- 
ness. The  assailant  therefore,  being  only  a  mortal,  must  needs 
fall  from  his  glory."  Thus  urged,  the  Locrians  and  the  Pho- 
cians had  come  with  their  troops  to  Trachis. 

204.  The  various  nations  had  each  captains  of  their  own 
under  whom  they  served  ;  but  the  one  to  whom  all  especially 
looked  up,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the  entire  force,  was 
the  Lacedaemonian,  Leonidas.  Now  Leonidas  was  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  who  was  the  son  of  Leo,  who  was  the  son  of 
Eurycratidas,  who  was  the  son  of  Anaxandcr,  who  was  the  son 
of  Eurycrates,  who  was  the  son  of  Polydorus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Alcamcnes,  who  was  the  son  of  Tclecles,  who  was  the  son  of 
Archelaiis,  who  was  the  son  of  Agesilalis,  who  was  the  son  of  Do- 
ryssus,  who  was  the  son  of  Labotas,  who  was  the  son  of  Eches- 
tratus,who  was  the  son  of  Agis,who  was  the  son  of  Eurysthenes, 
who  was  the  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  was  the  son  of  Aristoma- 
chus,  who  was  the  son  of  Cleodseus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hyllus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hercules." 

Leonidas  had  come  to  be  king  of  Sparta  quite  unexpectedly. 

first  of  these  is  the  town  which  is  here  spoken  of,  and  which  subsequently  furnished 
troops  at  Pliitica  (infra,  ix.  28). 

For  a  description  of  this  I'hlius,  see  Paiisanias  (ii.  xiii.).  It  was  situated  on  the 
AsApus,  which  ran  into  the  sea  near  Sicyon.  Orij^inally  an  Acliwan  city,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Dorians  of  Arf:;os,  but  seems  to  liuve  retained  always  a  dofirce  of  in- 
dependence. Extensive  ruins  ntiil  mark  the  site,  which  ia  at  Folyfcngo,  not  far  from 
Ai  (Jhiorgi  (Gell's  Morea,  p.  liK.i,  Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  S8'J). 

'  Tiiis  was  the  accepted  geneaiof^y  and  succession  of  the  Spartan  kings  of  the 
elder  house,  and  may  be  confirmed  Irom  many  sources.  The  line  from  Eurysthenes 
to  Alcamcnes  is  found  in  Diodorus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  Stl,  1()(>),  who 
professes  to  give  from  ApoUodorus  the  exactnumber  of  years  that  each  king  reigned. 
I'auHanias  (iii.  i.-iii.)  has  the  entire  list  from  Aristodennis  to  Anaxandridas,  l)ut 
without  any  chronology.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  ho  would  not  have  agreed  with 
the  nundjers  of  Diodorus  {^ee  iii.  ii.  4^  :»,  end).  Miiller  tliinks  (Dorians,  i.  p.  14», 
K.  T.)  that  the  names  of  the  kings  and  the  years  of  tiieir  reigns  were  preserved  at 
l^purU  ill  public  registers  (kvaypaiftai  )  from  very  early  times. 
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205.  Having  two  elder  brothers,  Cleoraenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  no  thought  of  ever  mounting  the  throne.  However  when 
Cleomenes  died  without  male  offspring,  as  Dorieus  was  likewise 
deceased,  having  perished  in  Sicily,"  the  crown  fell  to  Leonidas, 
who  was  older  than  Cleomhrotus,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Anaxandridas,  and,  moreover,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleomenes.*  He  had  now  come  to  Thermopylae,  accompanied  by 
the  three  hundred "  men  which  the  law  assigned  him,  whom  he 
had  himself  chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  and  who  were  all 
of  them  fathers  with  sons  living.  On  his  way  he  had  taken  the 
troops  from  Thebes,  whose  number  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  who  were  under  the  command  of  Leontiades*  the  son  of 
Eurymachus.  The  reason  why  he  made  a  point  of  taking 
troops  from  Thebes  and  Thebes  only  was,  that  the  Thebans 
were  strongly  suspected  of  being  well  inclined  to  the  Medes. 
Leonidas  therefore  called  on  them  to  come  with  him  to  the  war, 
wishing  to  see  whether  they  would  comply  with  his  demand,  or 
openly  refuse,  and  disclaim  the  Greek  alliance.  They,  however, 
though  their  wishes  leant  the  other  way,  nevertheless  sent  the 
men.'^ 

206.  The  force  with  Leonidas  was  sent  forward  by  the  Spar- 
tans in  advance  of  their  main  body,  that  the  sight  of  them 
might  encourage  the  allies  to  fight,  and  hinder  them  from  going 
over  to  the  Medes,  as  it  was  likely  they  might  have  done  had 
they  seen  Sparta  backward.  They  intended  presently,  when 
they  had  celebrated  the  Carneian  festival,*  which  was  wliat  now 

*  Supra,  V.  46. 

*  Gorgo,  who  was  mentioned  above  (v.  48,  51),  and  occurs  again,  iiifra,  cli.  '239. 
'  Leonidas  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  nature  of  tlie  service 

which  he  now  undertook  (see  the  narrative  in  Diodorus,  xi.  4).  He  therefore,  in- 
stead of  taking  witli  him  iiis  ordinary  bodyguard  of  youths  (see  note  *  on  i.  67),  se- 
lected a  bodyguard  from  among  the  men  of  advanced  age,  taking  none  but  such  as 
had  male  offspring  living,  in  order  that  no  family  might  altogether  perish  (see  Mul- 
ler's  Dorians,  vol.  li.  p.  257,  E.  T.). 

'  Aristophanes  the  Bw-otian  said  that  the  commander  of  the  Theban  contingent 
at  Plata'a  was,  not  Leontiades,  but  a  certain  Anaxander  (Fr.  5).  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  enough  that  in  such  a  matter  Herodotus  may  have  been  mistaken. 

^  According  to  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c.)  there  were  two  parties  in  Thebes,  one  for  and 
the  other  against  tlie  Persians.  The  latter  he  represents  as  sending  voluntarily  the 
contingent  of  400  (see  also  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  867,  A.). 

"  The  Catneian  festival  fell  in  the  Spartan  month  Carneius,  the  Athenian  Me- 
tageitnion,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  August.  It  was  held  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Carneius,  a  deity  worshipped  from  very  ancient  times  in  the  Peloponnese,  especially 
at  AmycliB.  Miiller  (Orchom.  p.  327)  supposes  this  worship  to  have  been  brought 
to  Amyclai  from  Thebes  by  the  -.'EgidiB.  It  appears  certainly  to  have  been  anterior 
to  the  Dorian  conquest  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  373-5,  E.  T.).  The  Spartan  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  b.  c.  676  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  635,  E. ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 
pars  i.  c.  33).  Ii  was  of  a  warlike  character,  like  the  Athenian  Boedromia.  For 
further  particulars,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.  sub  voc.  Kapvf'o. 

That  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  Carneius  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
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kept  tliem  at  home,*  to  leave  a  ji^arrison  in  Sparta,  and  hasten 
in  full  force  to  join  the  army.  The  rest  of  the  allies  also  in- 
tended to  act  similarly  ;  for  it  happened  that  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival fell  exactly  at  this  same  period.'"  None  of  them  looked  to 
see  the  contest  at  ThermopyljB  decided  so  speedily  ;  wherefore 
they  were  content  to  send  forward  a  mere  advanced  guard. 
Such  accordingly  were  the  intentions  of  the  allies. 

207.  The  Greek  forces  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Persian 
army  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  were  seized  with 
fear,  and  a  council  was  held  to  consider  about  a  retreat.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally  that  the  army  should 
fell  back  upon  the  Peloponnese,  and  there  guard  the  Isthmus. 
But  Leonidas,  who  saw  with  what  indignation  the  Phocians  and 
Locrians  heard  of  this  plan,  gave  his  voice  for  remaining  where 
they  were,  while  they  sent  envoys  to  the  several  cities  to  ask  for 
help,  since  they  were  too  few  to  make  a  stand  against  an  army 
like  that  of  the  Medes. 

208.  "While  this  debate  was  going  on,  Xerxes  sent  a  mounted 
spy  to  observe  the  Greeks,  and  note  how  many  they  were,  and 
what  they  were  doing.  He  had  heard,  before  he  came  out  of 
Thessaly,  that  a  few  men  were  assembled  at  this  place,  and  that 
at  their  head  were  certain  Lacedsemonians,  under  Leonidas,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules.  The  horseman  rode  up  to  the  camp, 
and  looked  about  him,  but  did  not  see  the  whole  army ;  for  such 
as  were  on  the  further  side  of  the  wall '  (which  had  been  rebuilt 
and  was  now  carefully  guarded)  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
behold  ;  but  he  observed  those  on  the  outside,  who  were  en- 
camped in  front  of  the  rampart.  It  chanced  that  at  this 
time  the  Laceda3monian8  held  the  outer  guard,  and  were  seen 
by  the  spy,  some  of  them  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises,  others 
combing  their  long  hair.  At  this  the  spy  greatly  marvelled, 
but  he  counted  tlieir  number,  and  wlien  he  had  taken  accurate 
note  of  everything,  he  rode  back  quietly  ;    for  no  one  pursued 


appears  from  the  various  explanations  of  Puusanias  (in.  xiil.  §  3)  and  others  (Schol. 
TheocrJt.  v.  83;  Phavorin.  ad  voc.  &c.). 

'  Vide  supra,  vi.  lot'»,  note  ",  and  compare  infra,  ix.  "7;  Tiiucyd.  iv.  5;  v.  54,  &c. 

"  Vide  infra,  viii.  'iti.  Tiie  Olympic  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the 
fir.*t  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  (Hoeckh.  ad  Pind.  01.  iii.  3f)).  It  therefore 
ordinariiv  preceded  the  Spartan  ('urncia,  falling  in  the  latter  end  of  .)une  or  in  July. 
The  (Ireiks  would  he  very  unwilling  to  give  up,  without  absolute  necessity,  their 
attendance  upon  the  great  pames  "  connected  with  so  many  purposes  of  pleasure, 
business,  and  religion"  (cf.  Tiiirlwall,  vol.  i.  ch,  x.  pp.  390-3). 

*  The  wall  built  by  tlie  Phocians  (supra,  ch.  170),  which  Colonel  Leake  places 
•'a  little  eastward  of  the  western  salt-spring"  (Northern  Oreecc,  ii.  p.  b'2).  See  tho 
Plan,  supra,  p.  130. 
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after  hinij  or  paid  any  heed  to  his  visit.     So  he  returned,  and 
told  Xerxes  all  that  he  had  seen. 

209.  Ui^on  this,  Xerxes,  who  had  no  means  of  surmising 
the  truth — namely,  that  the  Spartans  were  preparing  to  do  or 
die  manfully — but  thought  it  laughable  that  they  should  be  en- 
gaged in  such  employments,  sent  and  called  to  his  presence 
Deraaratns  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  still  remained  with  the 
army.  When  he  appeared,  Xerxes  told  him  all  that  he  had 
heard,  and  questioned  him  concerning  the  news,  since  he  was 
anxious  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartans.     Then  Demaratus  said — 

"  I  spake  to  thee,  0  king,  concerning  these  men  long  since/ 
wlien  we  had  but  just  begun  our  march  upon  Greece  ;  thou, 
however,  didst  only  laugh  at  my  words,  wlien  I  told  thee  of  all 
this,  which  I  saw  would  come  to  pass.  Earnestly  do  I  struggle 
at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  thee,  sire  ;  and  now  listen  to  it 
once  more.  These  men  have  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with 
us,  and  it  is  for  this  that  they  are  now  making  ready.  'Tis 
their  custom,  when  they  are  about  to  hazard  their  lives,  to  adorn 
their  heads  with  care.'  Be  assured,  however,  that  if  thou  canst 
subdue  the  men  who  are  here  and  the  Laceda3monians  who  re- 
main in  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  in  all  the  world  which 
will  venture  to  lift  a  hand  in  their  defence.  Thou  hast  now  to 
deal  with  the  first  kingdom  and  town  in  Greece,  and  with  the 
bravest  men." 

Then  Xerxes,  to  whom  what  Demaratus  said  seemed  alto- 
gether to  surpass  belief,  asked  further,  "  how  it  was  possible  for 
so  small  an  army  to  contend  with  his  ?  " 

"  O  king,"  Demaratus  answered,  "let  me  be  treated  as  a  liar, 
if  matters  fall  not  out  as  I  say." 

210.  But  Xerxes  was  not  persuaded  any  the  more.  Four 
whole  days  he  suftered  to  go  by,*  expecting  that  the  Greeks 

"  Supra,  cha.  101-4. 

'  The  Spartan  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long  has  been  already  noticecl  (supra, 
i.  82).  The  particular  attention  bestowed  on  its  adornment  in  times  of  imminent 
danger  is  witnessed  to  by  Plutarch  (Lyciirg.  c.  22),  and  by  Xeno[)hon  (Rep.  Lac. 
xiii.  §  8),  if  we  adopt  in  that  place  the  reading  KfKTfVKTfjifvcp.  The  same  military 
coxcombry  was  shown  in  the  bright  polish  of  their  armour  at  such  seasons,  in  the 
garlands  wherewith  on  entering  battle  they  adorned  their  brows,  and  in  the  scarlet 
dresses  which  they  wore  (Xeu.  ut  supra  ;  ^lian.  Y.  B^^fi.  6  ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc. 
ir  (puiyiKtSas  Kara^avat). 

*  Diodorus  relates  (xi.  6.)  that  Xerxes  made  peaceful  overtures  to  Leonidas 
during  this  interval.  There  is  however  no  probability  in  his  story,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  long  delay  which  occurred,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  Persian 
king  looked  at  first  to  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  and  only  began  the 
attack  when  that  hope  failed  him. 
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would  run  away.  When,  however,  he  found  on  the  fifth  that 
they  were  not  gone,  thinking  that  their  firm  stand  was  mere  im- 
pudence and  recldessness,  he  grew  wroth,  and  sent  against  them 
the  Medes  and  Cissians.  with  orders  to  take  them  aUve  and  bring 
them  into  his  presence.  Then  the  Medes  rushed  forward  and 
charged  the  Greeks,  but  fell  in  vast  numbers  :  others  however 
took  the  places  of  the  slain,  and  would  not  be  beaten  off",  though 
they  sufiered  terrible  losses.  In  this  way  it  became  clear  to  all, 
and  especially  to  the  king,  that  though  he  had  plenty  of  com- 
batants, he  had  but  very  few  warriors.  The  struggle,  however, 
continued  during  the  whole  day. 

211.  Then  the  Medes,  having  met  so  rough  a  reception, 
withdrew  from  the  fight  ;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the  band 
of  Persians  under  Hydarnes,  whom  the  king  called  his  "  Immor- 
tals : "  ^  they,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  finish  the  business. 
But  when  they  joined  battle  with  the  Greeks,  'twas  with  no  bet- 
ter success  than  the  Median  detachment — things  went  much  as 
before — the  two  armies  fighting  in  a  narrow  space,  and  the  bar- 
barians using  shorter  spears  than  the  Greeks,"  and  having  no 
advantage  from  their  numbers.  The  Lacedaemonians  fought  in 
a  way  worthy  of  note,  and  showed  themselves  far  more  skilful 
in  fight  than  their  adversaries,  often  turning  their  backs,  and 
making  as  though  they  were  all  flying  away,  on  which  the  bar- 
barians would  rush  after  them  with  much  noise  and  shouting, 
when  the  Spartans  at  their  approach  would  wheel  round  and 
face  their  pursuers,  in  this  way  destroying  vast  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Some  Spartans  likewise  fell  in  these  encounters,  but 
only  a  very  few.'  At  last  the  Persians,  finding  that  all  their 
efforts  to  gain  the  pass  availed  nothing,  and  that  whether  they 
attacked  by  divisions  or  in  any  other  way,  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
withdrew  to  their  own  quarters. 

212.  During  these  assaults,  it  is  said  that  Xerxes,  who  was 
watching  the  battle,  thrice  leaped  from  the  throne  on  which  he 
sate,*  in  terror  for  his  army. 

Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess on  the  i)art  of  the  barbarians.  The  Greeks  were  so  few 
that  the  barbarians  hoped  to  find  them  disabled,  by  reason  of 
their  wounds,  fn)rn  offering  any  further  resistance  ;  and  so  they 
once  more  attacked  them.     But  the  Greeks  were  drawn  up  in 

•  Suprn,  ch.  83. 

•  Sec  iiotti '  on  cb.  01  of  tliis  book,  and  compare  v.  49.     Diodonis  ascribes  tbe 
BUCCCH8  of  tbo  Greeks  to  the  greater  size  of  their  xhicld'i  (xi.  7). 

'  DiodoriiH  (I.  c.)  u.wh  tlio  wanio  expression,  6\tyuv  trcitTUKSruv.     Ctcsias,  with 
hU  UHUttl  (liHreKiird  of  tnUb,  says  "  two  or  three  "  (Kxc.  IVra.  ^  23). 

•  Compare  iii.  165,  where  the  same  sign  of  excited  feeling  is  nioutioncd. 
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detachments  according  to  their  cities,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  in  turns, — all  except  the  Phocians,  who  had  been  stationed 
on  the  mountain  to  guard  the  pathway.  So  when  the  Persians 
found  no  difference  between  that  day  and  the  preceding,  they 
again  retired  to  their  quarters. 

213.  Now,  as  the  king  was  in  a  great  strait,  and  knew  not 
how  he  should  deal  with  the  emergency,  Ephialtes,  the  son  of 
Eurydemus,  a  man  of  Malis,  came  to  him  and  was  admitted  to 
a  conference.  Stirred  by  the  hope  of  receiving  a  rich  reward  at 
the  king's  hands,  he  had  come  to  tell  him  of  the  pathway  which 
led  across  the  mountain  to  Thermopylae  ;  by  which  disclosure 
he  brought  destruction  on  the  band  of  Greeks  who  had  there 
withstood  the  barbarians.  This  Ephialtes  afterwards,  from  fear 
of  the  Lacedajmonians,  fled  into  Thessaly  ;  and  during  his  exile, 
in  an  as»emi)ly  of  the  Amphictyons  held  at  Pyla3,  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head  by  the  Pylagorfe."  When  some  time  had 
gone  by,  he  returned  from  exile,  and  went  to  Anticyra,  where 
he  was  slain  by  Athenades,  a  native  of  Trachis.  Athenades  did 
not  slay  him  for  his  treachery,  but  for  another  reason,  which  I 
shall  mention  in  a  later  part  of  my  history  : '"  yet  still  the 
LacedaBmonians  honoured  him  none  the  less.  Thus  then  did 
Ephialtes  perish  a  long  time  afterwards. 

214.  Besides  this  there  is  another  story  told,'  which  I  do 
not  at  all  believe — to  wit,  that  Onetas  the  son  of  Phanagoras, 
a  native  of  Carystus,  and  Corydallus,  a  man  of  Anticyra,  were 
the  persons  who  spoke  on  this  matter  to  the  king,  and  took  the 
Persians  across  the  mountain.  One  may  guess  which  story  is 
true,  from  the  fact  that  the  deputies  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pyla- 
gorse,  who  must  have  had  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  did  not  oiFer  the  reward  for  the  heads  of  Onetas  and 
Corydallus,  but  for  that  of  Ephialtes  of  Trachis  ;  and  again 
from  the  flight  of  Ephialtes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  on 
this  account.     Onetas,  I  allow,  although  he  was  not  a  Malian,* 

•  Concerning  the  Pylagora;,  see  note  •*  to  cb.  200  of  this  book. 

"  It  is  curious  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  to  redeem  thi.s  pledge.  Dahlmann 
sees  in  the  circumstance  a  proof  that  "  the  work  was  broken  oflf  in  the  midst  of  its 
compilation  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances  "(Life  of  Herod,  p.  34,  E.  T.). 
See  hitroduct.  Essay,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  27. 

'  Thirl  wall  remarks  that  "many  tongues"  would  have  been  likelv  to  reveal  the 
secret  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  286).  Certainly  tlie  discredit  of  the"  betrayal  was 
shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Besides  the  three  here  mentioned, 
Ctesias  tells  us  of  Calliades  and  Timaphernes,  two  Trachinians  apparently  of  high 
rank,  who  had  joined  Xerxes  Avith  a  body  of  troops  from  Trachis,  and  whom  he 
makes  the  actual  conductors  of  the  Persian  army  across  the  mountain  (Exc.  Persi 

Carystus  was  in  Enboea,  on  the  south  coast  (supra,  vi.  99,  note').     Auticyrk 
the  city  of  Corydallus,  was  a  Malian  town  (supra,  ch.  198). 
Yot.  IV.— 10 
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might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  path,  if  he  had  lived  much 
in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  hut  as  Ephialtcs  was  the  person 
who  actually  led  the  Persians  round  the  mountain  by  the  path- 
way, I  leave  his  name  on  record  as  that  of  the  man  who  did 
the  deed.° 

215.  Great  was  the  joy  of  Xerxes  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as 
he  approved  highly  of  the  enterprise  which  Ephialtes  undertook 
to  accomplish,  he  forthwith  sent  upon  the  errand  Hydarnes,  and 
the  Persians  under  him.^  The  troops  left  the  camp  about  the 
time  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.'  The  pathway  along  which 
they  went  was  first  discovered  by  the  Malians  of  these  parts,  who 
soon  afterwards  led  the  Thessalians  by  it  to  attack  the  Phocians, 
at  the  time  when  the  Phocians  fortified  the  pass  with  a  wall,' 
and  so  put  themselves  under  covert  from  danger.  And  ever 
since,  the  path  has  always  been  put  to  an  ill  use  by  the 
Malians. 

216.  The  course  which  it  takes  is  the  following  : — Begin- 
ning at  the  Asopus,  where  that  stream  flows  through  the  cleft 
in  the  hills,''  it  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  (which  is 
called,  like  the  pathway  over  it,  Anopsea),*  and  ends  at  the 
city  of  Alpenus — the  first  Locrian  town  as  you  come  from  Ma- 
lis — by  the  stone  called  Melampygus  and  the  seats  of  the  Cer- 
copians.'     Here  it  is  as  narrow  as  at  any  other  point. 

*  The  Greeks  generally  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  judgment  (cf.  Strab.  i. 
p.  15;  Pausan.  x.  iv.  §  2;  Polyaen.  vii.  15;  and  the  Tpax'tyiis  tis  of  Diodorus,  xi. 

8). 

*  The  10,000  Immortals,  a  better  number  for  a  night  march  than  the  20,000 
soldiers  of  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c),  or  the  40,000  of  Ctesias  (Exc.  Pers.  §  24). 

*  This  mode  of  marking  the  early  portion  of  the  night,  is  not  uncommon  iu 
Greek  authors.  Traces  of  it  will  be  found  in  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.  vii. 
15),  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  31),  Athenasus  (xv.  p.  702  B.),  and  others.  Tlie  prac- 
tice of  distinguishing  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night  by  the  human  occupa- 
tions of  the  hour,  appears  likewise  in  the  expressions  irepl  wKjidovirai/  ayopdv  (supra, 
iv.  181),  0ov\vt6vS(  (Ilom.  11.  xvi.  119),  and  the  like. 

•  Supra,  ch.  176. 
^  Supra,  ch.  199. 

•  Strabo  (ix.  p.  621),  Livy  (xxxvi.  15),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  1  end),  call  the 
mountain  Callidromus,  which  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  name  of  one  of  its 
heights  (Li V.  xxxvi.  16,  ad  fin.).  Appian  makes  'Atrajlis' — the  word  commonly 
used  in  Greek  for  pathway — the  proper  name  of  this  particular  path  (Do  Bell.  Syr. 
p.  158).  No  writer  but  Herodotus  has  preserved  the  term  '  Anopoea.'  The  mountain 
is  now  called  Sardmata  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  8). 

•  The  Cercopiuns  in  the  legend  of  Hercules  arc  humorous  thieves,  who  alter- 
nately amuse  and  annoy  him.  They  are  sometimes  introduced  into  his  Asiatic  ad- 
ventures (I)iod.  Sic.  iv.  .■?!  ;  Apollod.  ii.  vi.  g  8,  &c.),  but  belong  more  properly  to 
this  locality,  with  wiiich  the  name  of  Hercules  is  so  peculiarly  associated  (supra,  ch. 
176,  note  ',  and  compare  Miiller's  Durians,  vol.  i.  p.  437,  E.  T.).  The  tale,  whereto 
allusion  is  hero  made,  and  from  which  Ucrcules  derived  the  epithet  of  Melampygus, 
U  thus  told  by  C.  O.  MUller. 

"  UorculcH,  annoyed  at  tho  insults  offered  to  him  by  the  Ceroopiaos,  binds  twc 
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217.  The  Persians  took  this  path,  and  crossing  the  Asopus,'" 
continued  their  march  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  having 
the  mountains  of  (Eta  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left 
those  of  Trachis.'  At  dawn  of  day  they  found  themselves  close 
to  the  summit.  Now  the  hill  was  guarded,  as  I  have  already 
said,^  by  a  thousand  Phocian  men-at-arms,  who  were  placed 
there  to  defend  the  pathway,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
their  own  country.  They  had  been  given  the  guard  of  the 
mountain  path,  while  the  other  Greeks  defended  the  pass  beluw, 
because  they  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had  pledged 
themselves  to  Leonidas  to  maintain  the  post. 

218.  The  ascent  of  the  Persians  became  known  to  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  following  manner  : — During  all  the  time  that  they 
were  making  their  way  up,  the  Greeks  remained  unconscious  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  mountain  was  covered  with  groves  of 
oak  ;  but  it  happened  that  the  air  was  very  still,  and  the  leaves 
which  the  Persians  stirred  with  their  feet  made,^  as  it  was  likely 
they  would,  a  loud  rustling,  whereupon  the  Phocians  jumped  up 
and  flew  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  moment  the  barbarians  came 
in  sight,  and  perceiving  men  arming  themselves,  were  greatly 
amazed  ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  wdth  an  enemy  when  they  ex- 
pected no  opposition.  Hydarnes,  alarmed  at  the  sight,  and 
fearing  lest  the  Phocians  might  be  Laceda3monians,  inquired  of 
Ephialtes  to  what  nation  these  troops  belonged.  Ephialtes  told 
him  the  exact  truth,  whereupon  he  arrayed  his  Persians  for 
battle.  The  Phocians,  galled  by  the  showers  of  arrows  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  imagining  themselves  the  special  object 

of  tlicin  to  a  pole  in  the  manner  represented  on  the  bas-relief  of  Selinus,  and 
marches  off  with  his  prize.  Happily  for  the  offenders,  the  hinder  parts  of  Hercules 
had  become  tanned  by  continued  labours  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  which 
reminded  them  of  an  old  prophecy,  warning  them  to  beware  of  a  person  of  this 
complexion,  and  the  coincidence  caused  them  to  burst  out  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter.  This  surprised  Hercules,  who  inquired  the  reason,  and  was  himself  so 
diverted  by  it,  that  he  set  both  his  prisoners  at  liberty"  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  4(54). 

"  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  at  the  close  of  each  day  the  Persian  troops  engaged 
fell  back  upon  the  great  camp  at  Trachis.  Hydarnes  would  thus  have  to  cross  the 
Asopus,  on  beginning  his  march  over  the  mountain. 

'  These  words  furnish  a  difficulty,  which  Colonel  Leake  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
remove,  by  observing  that  the  heights  above  the  Trachinian  precipices  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Asopus  may  at  this  time  hnve  been  in  the  possession  of  the  (Etaeans, 
while  Mount  Callidromus  (Anopiea)  may  have  belonged  to  Trachis  (Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55).  Thus  the  range  between  the  gorge  of  the  Asopus  and  ThermopylaB 
will  be  the  "Trachinian  mountains"  of  this  passage. 

'  Supra,  ch.  212. 

"  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that  "the  stillness  of  the  dawn,  which  saved  the 
Phocians  from  being  surprised,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  cHniate  of  Greece  in  the 
season  when  the  occurrence  took  place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  circumstances 
occurring  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  invasion,  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy and  veracity  of  the  historian"  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  60). 
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of  the  Persian  attack,  fled  hastily  to  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain.* and  there  made  ready  to  meet  death  ;  but  while  their 
mistake  continued,  the  Persians,  with  Ephialtes  and  Hydarnes, 
not  thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  delay  on  account  of  Pho- 
cians,  passed  on  and  descended  the  mountain  with  all  possible 
speed. 

219.  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylse  received  the  first  warning 
of  the  destruction  which  the  dawn  would  bring  on  them  from 
the  seer  Megistias,^  who  read  their  fate  in  the  victims  as  he  was 
sacrificing.  After  this  deserters  came  in,"^  and  brought  the  news 
that  the  Persians  were  marching  round  by  the  hills :  it  was  still 
night  '■  when  these  men  arrived.  Last  of  all,  the  scouts  came 
running  down  from  the  heights,  and  brought  in  the  same  ac- 
counts, when  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  break.  Then  the 
Greeks  held  a  council  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  and 
here  opinions  were  divided  :  some  were  strong  against  quitting 
their  post,  while  others  contended  to  the  contrary.  So  when  the 
council  had  broken  up,  part  of  the  troops  departed  and  went 
their  ways  homeward  to  their  several  states  ;  part  however  re- 
solved to  remain,  and  to  stand  by  Leonidas  to  the  last. 

220.  It  is  said  that  Leonidas  himself  sent  away  the  troops 
who  departed,®  because  he  tendered  their  safety,  but  thought  it 
unseemly  that  either  he  or  his  Spartans  should  quit  the  post 
which  they  had  been  especially  sent  to  guard.  For  my  own 
part,  I  incline  to  think  that  Leonidas  gave  the  order,  because 
he  perceived  the  allies  to  be  out  of  heart  and  unwilling  to  en- 
counter the  danger  to  which  his  own  mind  was  made  up.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  to  retreat,  but  said  that  he  himself 
could  not  draw  back  with  honour  ;  knowing  that,  if  he  stayed, 
glory  awaited  him,  and  that  Sparta  in  that  case  would  not  lose 
her  prosperity.  For  Avhen  the  Spartans,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war,  senfto  consult  the  oracle  concerning  it,  the  answer  which 
they  received  from  the  Pythoness  was,  "  that  either  Sparta  must 
be  overthrown  by  the  barbarians,  or  one  of  her  kings  must 


•  The  same  post  was  again  entrusted  to  the  Phocians,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Gallic  invasion,  and  with  nearly  the  siinie  result.  The  Gallic  general  took  advantage 
of  a  thick  fog  to  conceal  liis  apjjroach,  and  surprised  the  I'hocians,  who  however 
made  a  brave  resistance,  and  when  forced  to  yiehl,  fell  back  upon  the  Greeks  iu  the 
pass,  who  were  enabled  to  save  thcmsclvcH  by  a  hasty  embarkation.  (See  the  nur 
rative  in  Pausanias,  x.  22.) 

•  Infra,  chs.  221  and  228. 

•  Tyrawtiadas,  an  yf'ioliaii  Greek  from  Cym6,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  aa  tho 
person  who  brought  th«(  news  (xi.  8,  ad  fin.). 

•  About  midnight  (ir»pl  ntnas  yvKrai),  according  to  Diodorus  (xi.  9). 

•  So  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  and  Justin  (ii.  11). 
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perish."  '  The  prophecy  was  delivered  in  hexameter  verse,  and 
ran  thus  : — 

'*  Oh !  ye  men  who  dwell  in  the  streets  of  broad  Lacedasmon, 
Either  your  glorious  town  shall  be  sacked  by  the  children  of  Perseus, 
Or,  in  exchange,  must  all  through  the  whole  Laconian  country 
Mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  king,  descendant  of  great  Heracles. 
He  cannot  be  withstood  by  the  courage  of  bulls  or  of  lions, 
Strive  as  they  may ;  he  is  mighty  as  Jove ;  there  is  nought  that  shall  stay  him. 
Till  he  have  got  for  his  prey  your  king,  or  your  glorious  city." 

The  remembrance  of  this  answer,  I  think,  and  the  wish  to  se- 
cure the  whole  glory  for  the  Spartans,  caused  Leonidas  to  send 
the  allies  away.  This  is  more  likely  than  that  they  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  took  their  departure  in  such  unruly  fashion. 

221.  To  me  it  seems  no  small  argument  in  favour  of  this 
view,  that  the  seer  also  who  accompanied  the  army,  Megistias, 
the  Acarnanian,' — said  to  have  been  of  the  blood  of  Melampus,'' 
and  the  same  who  was  led  by  the  appearance  of  the  victims  to 
warn  the  Greeks  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, — re- 
ceived orders  to  retire  (as  it  is  certain  he  did)  from  Leonidas, 
that  he  might  escape  the  coming  destruction,  Megistias,  how- 
ever, though  bidden  to  depart,  refused,  and  stayed  with  the 
army  ;  but  he  had  an  only  son  present  with  the  expedition, 
whom  he  now  sent  away. 

222.  So  the  allies,  when  Leonidas  ordered  them  to  retire, 
obeyed  him  and  forthwith  departed.  Only  the  Thespians  and 
the  Thebans  ^  remained  with  the  Spartans  ;  and  of  these  the 

"  A  gimilar  declaration  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  oracle  in  respect  of 
Codrus  (supra,  v.  76,  note  ').  The  idea,  which  was  akin  to  that  of  the  special  efli- 
cacy  of  human  sacrilices,  is  found  also  among  the  Italic  nations,  as  in  the  well-known 
devotio  of  the  Romans. 

*  The  celebrity  of  the  Acarnanian  seers  has  been  already  mentioned  (supra,  i. 
62,  note  *).  To  the  historical  characters  there  enumerated  we  may  add  the  mythic 
Carnus,  from  whom  some  supposed  tlie  Carnean  festival  to  have  derived  its  name 
(Pausan.  iii,  xiii.  §  3 ;  cf.  Schol.  Theocrit.  v.  83,  and  see  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  310, 
note  ■"). 

*  Melampus  was  placed  in  the  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  married 
Pero,  the  sister  of  Nestor  and  daughter  of  Nelcus.  His  mythic  history  will  be 
found  in  Horn.  Od.  xi.  287-297  ;  xv.  226-242 ;  Apollod.  i.  ix.  §  12 ;  11.  ii.  §  2 ; 
Pausan.  11.  xviii.  §  4;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  24  and  75.     Vide  supra,  ii.  49. 

'  Pausanias  relates  a  tradition  that  the  80  Myccnaeans  (supra,  ch.  202)  chose  to 
remain,  and  thus  incurred  the  bitter  hostility  of  Argos  (11.  xvi.  §  4;  x.  xx,  §2, end). 
Neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  the  presence  of  the  Thebans,  which  however 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  has  been  strongly  argued  that  these  last  must  have  remained 
of  their  own  accord  (Plutarch,  ii.  p.  865;  Thirlwall,  ii.  p.  287),  since  Leonidas  would 
have  had  neither  motive  nor  means  to  detain  them.  TiiirlwuU  thinks  "  their  first 
choice  was  on  the  side  of  honour,  their  last  on  that  of  prudence."  Perhaps  their 
first  choice  was  intended  to  lull  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  that 
special  claim  to  a  recompense  wliich  deserters  in  the  hour  o*'  battle  are  considered 
-0  possess  (vide  supra,  vi.  25). 
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Thebans  were  kept  hack  "by  Leonidas  as  hostages,  very  much 
against  their  vriW.  The  Thespians,  on  the  contrary,  stayed  en- 
tirely of  their  own  accord,*  refusing  to  retreat,  and  declaring 
that  they  would  not  forsake  Leonidas  and  his  followers.  So 
they  abode  with  the  Spartans,  and  died  with  them.  Their 
leader  was  Demophilus,  the  son  of  Diadromes. 

223.  At  sunrise  Xerxes  made  libations,  after  which  he  wait- 
ed until  the  time  when  the  forum  is  wont  to  fill,  and  then  be- 
gan his  advance.  Ephialtes  had  instructed  him  thus,  as  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  is  much  quicker,  and  the  distance  much 
shorter,  than  the  way  round  the  hills,  and  the  ascent.^  So  the 
barbarians  under  Xerxes  began  to  draw  nigh  ;  and  the  Greeks 
under  Leonidas,  as  they  now  went  forth  determined  to  die,  ad- 
vanced much  further  than  on  previous  days,  until  they  reached 
the  more  open  portion  of  the  pass.  Hitherto  they  had  held 
their  station  within  the  wall,^  and  from  this  had  gone  forth  to 
fight  at  the  point  where  the  pass  was  the  narrowest.  Now  they 
joined  battle  beyond  the  defile,  and  carried  slaughter  among  the 
barbarians,  who  fell  in  heaps.  Behind  them  the  captains  of  the 
squadrons,  armed  with  whips,  urged  their  men  forward  with  con- 
tinual blows.''  Many  were  thrust  into  the  sea,  and  there  perished  ; 
a  still  greater  number  were  trampled  to  death  by  their  own  sol- 
diers ;  no  one  heeded  the  dying.  For  the  Greeks,  reckless  of  their 
own  safety  and  desperate,  since  they  knew  that,  as  the  mountain 
had  been  crossed,  their  destruction  was  nigh  at  hand,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  most  furious  valour  against  the  barbarians. 

224.  By  this  time  the  spears  of  the  greater  number  were 
all  shivered,  and  with  their  swords  they  hewed  down  the  ranks 

♦  This  conduct  of  tlie  Thespians  is  very  rciuaikable.  They  were  perhaps  excited 
to  it  in  some  degree  by  the  hope  of  becoming,  if  the  Greek  cause  prospered,  the 
head  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  There  was  always  a  jealousy  between  Thebes 
and  Thespias,  which  broke  out  strongly  upou  occasions  (see  Thucyd.  iv.  133;  vi.  4)6; 
Xen.  Hell.  vi.  iii.  §  1,  &c.). 

'  Colonel  Leake  says  (X.  G.  ii.  p.  54)  that  "  the  descent  was  not  much  less  than 
the  aj^ccnt  in  actual  distance ;"  only  as  the  ground  was  better,  and  the  march  per- 
formed by  daylight,  the  time  spent  was  shorter.  But  Herodotus  asserts  that  "</« 
dixtance  was  much  shorter"  This  it  becomes  if  the  route  by  Ai  Ihnni  be  taken  as 
the  track  of  Hydarncs,  instead  of  the  Jiioro  circuitous  one  which  Colonel  Leake 
prefers  (p.  'i'i).  He  remarks  that  the  circuitous  route  is  in  fact  the  quickest.  No 
doubt  it  is  to  ascend;  but  to  descend  is  a  dill'erent  matter,  as  all  travellers  know. 

•  The  exact  position  of  this  wall  is  dillicult  to  fix.  No  traces  of  it  arc  to  be 
found,  (^'olonel  Leake  suggests  that  it  "  was  built  a  little  eastward  of  the  western 
Bult-spriiig,  so  that  the  current  from  this  sjjiing  may  have  flowed  along  the  exterior 
tide  of  the  wall"  (ii.  p.  Ti'i).  But  in  that  case  the  narrow  part  of  the  puss  would 
bttvc  been  entirely  within  the  wall. 

'  Clesias  relates  the  same  of  one  of  the  earlier  combats  (Exc.  Pers.  §  23). 
Concerning  the  practice  ituclf,  vide  supra,  uh.  22,  note  ".  Aristotle  perhaps  refers 
to  it  (Kth.  111.  viii.  g  5). 
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of  the  Persians  ;  and  here,  as  they  strove,  Leonidas  fell  fight- 
ing bravely,  together  with  many  other  famous  Spartans,  whose 
names  I  have  taken  care  to  learn  on  account  of  their  great  wor- 
thiness, as  indeed  I  have  those  of  all  the  three  hundred.' 
There  fell  too  at  the  same  time  very  many  famous  Persians  : 
among  them,  two  sons  of  Darius,  Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,' 
his  children  by  Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes 
was  brother  of  King  Darius,  being  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son 
of  Arsames  ;  and  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king,  he 
made  him  heir  likewise  of  all  his  substance  ;  for  she  was  his 
only  child. 

225.  Thus  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  here  fought  and  fell. 
And  now  there  arose  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  over  the  body  of  Leonidas,  in  which  the 
Greeks  four  times  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  at  last  by  their 
great  bravery  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  body.  This  combat 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  Persians  with  Ephialtes  approached  ; 
and  the  Greeks,  informed  that  they  drew  nigh,  made  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  their  fighting.  Drawing  back  into  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  pass,  and  retreating  even  behind  the  cross  wall, 
they  posted  themselves  upon  a  hillock,  where  they  stood  all  drawn 
up  together  in  one  close  body,  except  only  the  Thebans.  The 
hillock  whereof  I  sjieak  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,"  where 
the  stone  lion  stands  which  was  set  up  in  honour  of  Leonidas.' 
Here  they  defended  themselves  to  the  last,  such  as  still  had 
swords  using  them,  and  the  others  resisting  with  their  hands  and 

'  These  names  were  all  inscribed  on  a  pillar  at  Sparta,  which  remained  standing 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (in.  xiv.  §  1). 

•  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  sons  of  Darius  really  bore  names  so  thoroughly 
Greek  as  these.  We  must  either  suppose  them  to  be  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the 
Persian  names,  or  Persian  names  distorted  into  a  Greek  form.  Compare  Zopyrut 
(supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  463). 

*"  There  are  two  hillocks  in  the  narrow  portion  of  the  pass,  both  natural.  On 
one,  the  eastern,  stands  the  modern  Turkish  Derveui,  or  custom-house.  Colonel 
Leake  regards  the  other,  which  is  nearer  the  Phocian  wall,  and  in  the  very  narrowest 
neck  of  the  pass,  as  more  probably  t\\e  scene  of  the  last  struggle,  and  therefore 
the  site  of  the  monument  (N.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  52). 

*  The  well-known  lines  ascribed  to  Simonides  are  undoubtedly  an  inscription  in- 
tended for  this  monument,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  ever  inscribed  upon 
it.    They  show  the  lion  to  have  been  an  allusion  to  the  hero's  name. 

@r]pwv  fxfv  KipriffTos  iyio,  dvarwv  5'  %v  fyi>  vvf 

^povpu),  r(f.'S(  ra.<}>(f)  \aivw  (fi0(0aws. 
'AA\'  el  ni}  dvfi6y  ye  Xiwv  efi-hv,  is  oj/oju*  *7x«»', 

OvK  tiv  iyu  rvfxfi(fi  rcfS'  tTtedriKa  iroSas. 

(Fr.  xxxii.   Galsf.) 

The  monument  seems  to  have  been  standing  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tib» 
rius  (see  the  epigram  of  Bassus  to  which  Larcher  refers,  note  ad  loc). 
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teeth  ;  till  the  harbarians,  who  in  part  had  pulled  down  the  wall 
and  attacked  them  in  front,  in  part  had  gone  round  and  now  en- 
circled them  upon  every  side,  overwhelmed  and  buried  the  rem- 
nant left  beneath  showers  of  missile  weapons.'^ 

226.  Thus  nobly  did  the  whole  body  of  Lacedasmonians  and 
Thespians  behave,  but  nevertheless  one  man  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  Dieneces  the  Spar- 
tan. A  speech  which  he  made  before  the  Greeks  engaged  the 
Medes,  remains  on  record.  One  of  the  Trachinians  ^  told  him, 
"  such  was  the  number  of  the  barbarians,  that  when  they  shot 
forth  their  arrows  the  sun  would  be  darkened  by  their  multi- 
tude." Dieneces,  not  at  all  frightened  at  these  w^ords,  but  mak- 
ing light  of  the  Median  numbers,  answered,  "  Our  Trachinian 
friend  brings  us  excellent  tidings.  If  the  Medes  darken  the  sun, 
we  shall  have  our  fight  in  the  shade."  Other  sayings  too  of  a  like 
nature  are  said  to  have  been  left  on  record  by  this  same 
person. 

227.  Next  to  him  two  brothers,  Lacedsemonians,  are  reputed 
to  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  :  they  were  named  Alphe- 
us  and  Maro,  and  were  the  sons  of  Orsiphantus.  There  was 
also  a  Thespian  who  gained  greater  glory  than  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen :  he  was  a  man  called  Dithyrambus,  the  son  of  Harma- 
tidas. 

228.  The  slain  were  buried  where  they  fell  ;  and  in  their 
honour,  nor  less  in  honour  of  those  who  died  before  Leonidaa 
sent  the  allies  away,  an  inscription  was  set  up,  which  said, — 

"  Here  did  four  thousand  men  from  Pelops'  land  * 
Against  three  hundred  myriads  bravely  stand." 


'  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  last  struggle  afterwards  current  give  addi- 
tional value  to  the  moderate  description  of  Herodotus.  See  Diodorus  (iv.  10), 
where  the  Greeks  attack  the  Persian  camp,  penetrate  to  tlie  royal  tent,  and  are 
within  a  little  of  killing  the  king.  Compare  Justin  (ii.  11),  and  Aristides  of  Miletus. 
(Fr.  21),  who  said  that  Leouidas  snatched  the  diadem  from  Xerxes'  head. 

•  Compare  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  42),  who,  however,  ascribes  the  words  to  a 
Pemian. 

*  Herodotus  seems  to  have  misconceived  this  inscription.  lie  regarded  it  as  an 
epitaph  upon  the  Greeks  slain  at  Thcrmopylie.  nencc  he  sets  tlie  number  of  the 
slain  at  4(MH)  (infra,  viii.  2S).  Hut  it  i)lainly  appears  from  the  wording  to  have  been 
an  inscription  set  up  in  honour  of  the  J'llopunne.naus  only,  and  to  luive  referred  to 
all  whofouf/ht,  not  merely  to  tliose  who  fell.  We  may  derive  from  it  a  confirmation 
of  the  statement  made  both  by  Diodorus  (xi.  1)  and  Isocrates  (in  two  places,  Paneg. 
p.  2'23,  and  Arcliid.  p.  78,  ed.  Anger.),  that  a  body  of  LiieedieinonianH  accompanied 
th«!  HOO  Spart'ins.  The  Peloponnesiuns  in  Herodotus's  list  amount  only  to  aiOO. 
Add  to  thest!  the  Laeedannonians — 70()  according  to  Isocrates,  1000  according  to 
Diodorus — and  we  have  a  total  in  either  ciiao  eutilled  to  be  spoken  of  as  4000. 
The  Uclots  would  of  course  bo  omitted. 
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This  was  in  honour  of  all.  Another  was  for  the  Spartans 
alone  : — 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Lacedaemon  tell 
That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  fell."  * 

This  was  for  the  Lacedasmonians.  The  seer  had  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  The  great  Megistias'  tomb  you  here  may  view, 
-  Whom  slew  the  Medes,  fresh  from  Spercheius'  fords. 
Well  the  wise  seer  the  coming  death  foreknew, 
Yet  scorned  he  to  forsake  his  Spartan  lords." 

These  inscriptions,  and  the  pillars  likewise,  were  all  set  up  by 
the  Amphictyons,  except  that  in  honour  of  Megistias,  which 
was  inscribed  to  him  (on  account  of  their  sworn  friendship)  by 
Simon  ides,  the  son  of  Leoprepes.' 

229.  Two  of  the  three  hundred,  it  is  said,  Aristodemus  and 
Eurytus,  having  been  attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  Leonidas  to  quit  the  camp,  and  both  lay  at 
Alpeni  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  malady.  These  two  men 
might,  had  they  been  so  minded,  have  agreed  together  to  return 
alive  to  Sparta  ;  or  if  they  did  not  like  to  return,  they  might 
have  gone  both  to  the  field  and  fallen  with  their  countrymen. 
But  at  this  time,  when  either  way  was  open  to  them,  unhappily 
they  could  not  agree,  but  took  contrary  courses.  Eurytus  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Persians  had  come  round  the  mountain 
than  straightway  he  called  for  his  armour,  and  having  buckled  it 
on,  bade  his  Helot ''  lead  him  to  the  place  where  his  friends  were 

*  This  famous  inscription  is  given  with  some  little  difference  by  Lycurgus  (in 
Leocr.  §  28,  p.  393),  Diodoriis  (xi.  33),  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  622).  The  second  line, 
according  to  these  authors,  ran  thus — 

KflftfAa  Tois  KfiytDV  irfidofxfvoi  yoixifxois. 

It  is  this  versiofi  which  Cicero  has  translated  in  the  Tusculans  (1.  42) : — 

"Die,  hogpes,  Spartio  n08  te  hio  vldlpse  jacentes, 
Dum  sauctin  p»tri»  tegibua  obeequlmur." 

*  All  three  inscriptions  are  ascribed  to  Simonides  by  other  writers  (see  Schol.  ad 
Aristid.  ii.  p.  380,  and  compare  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  s.  c).  This  poet  appears  also  to  have 
written  one  of  his  lyric  pieces  on  the  same  subject  (see  Diod.  xi.  11).  "Simonides, 
the  son  of  Leoprepes,"  is  identical  with  the  "  Simonides  the  Cean"  of  Book  v.  ch. 
102  (see  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Vesp.  1402).  On  his  inscriptions  at  Plataea,  see  below,  ix. 
85,  note  '. 

'  By  the  expression  "his  Helot,"  we  are  to  understand  the  special  servant 
{^epdiTwv),  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  constantly  upon  the  Spartan  warrior 
(Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  36).  Besides  the  dffjoircoi',  each  Spartan  seems  to  havo 
l>een  followed  to  the  field  by  six  other  llelots  (infra,  viii.  25,  note  *,  and  compare 
ix.  10,  and  28). 
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fighting.  The  Helot  did  so,  and  then  turned  and  fled  ;  but  Eury- 
tus  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  so  perished.  Aristo- 
demus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  faint  of  heart,  and  remained  at 
Alpeni.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  Aristodemus  only  had  been 
sick  and  returned,  or  if  both  had  come  back  together,  the  Spar- 
tans would  have  been  content  and  felt  no  anger  ;  but  when  there 
were  two  men  with  the  very  same  excuse,  and  one  of  them  was 
chary  of  his  life,  while  the  other  freely  gave  it,  they  could  not 
but  be  very  wroth  with  the  former. 

230.  This  is  the  account  which  some  give  of  the  escape  of 
Aristodemus.  Others  say,  that  he,  with  another,  had  been  sent 
on  a  message  from  the  army,  and,  having  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
turn in  time  for  the  battle,  purposely  loitered  on  the  road,  and 
so  survived  his  comrades  ;  while  his  fellow-messenger  came  back 
in  time,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

231.  When  Aristodemus  returned  to  Lacedaemon,  reproach 
and  disgrace  awaited  him  ;  disgrace,  inasmuch  as  no  Spartan 
would  give  him  a  light  to  kindle  his  fire,  or  so  much  as  address 
a  word  to  him  ; »  and  reproach,  since  all  spoke  of  him  as  "  the 
craven."  However  he  wiped  away  all  his  shame  afterwards  at 
the  battle  of  Platsea.® 

232.  Another  of  the  three  hundred  is  likewise  said  to  have 
survived  the  battle,  a  man  named  Pantites,  whom  Leonidas  had 
sent  on  an  embassy  into  Thessaly.  He,  they  say,  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  found  himself  in  such  disesteem  that  he  hang(?d  himself. 

233.  The  Thebans  under  the  command  of  Leontiades  re- 
mained with  the  Greeks,  and  fought  against  the  barbarians, 
only  so  long  as  necessity  compelled  them.  No  sooner  did  they 
see  victory  inclining  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Greeks  under  Le- 
onidas hurrying  with  all  speed  towards  the  hillock,  than  they 
moved  away  from  their  companions,  and  with  hands  upraised  '" 
advanced  towards  the  barbarians,  exclaiming,  as  was  indeed 
most  true, — "  that  they  for  their  part  wished  well  to  the  Medes, 

•  Compare  tlic  form  of  outlawry  in  Sophocles : — 

/ui^t'  tlaifXfff^at,  f^'fl"''*  irpoiKpuvflv  riya, 
fii)r'  iv  dtiiv  fvxalai  fiTiTf  dvnacrt 
Koivhv  ttoiua^at,  nrjTf  xipvtfia%  vf/xny. 

— CEd.  Tyr.  238-40. 

ATi>i(a  ot  Sparta  liad  not  the  definite  character  which  it  bore  at  Athens,  but 
d<'i)iMidod  for  its  degree  upon  the  vote  of  the  peojjle  on  the  occasion.  Tlio  Spartans 
jvlio  Burrcndcrcd  in  Sphactcria  were  puuiwhod  far  niorc  lightly  than  Arislodeniua 
(Thucyd.  v.  'M). 

•  Vide  inlVii,  ix.  71. 

'•  Tlii«  token  of  submisHion  in  frequently  represented  on  the  Egyptian  inouu* 
menta.    (Sec  fig.  7,  in  woodcut  of  n.  on  ch.  CI,  No.  IV.  figs.  6,11.)— [ii.  W.l 
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and  had  been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and  water  to  the 
king  ;  force  alone  had  brought  them  to  ThermopyltB,  and  so 
they  must  not  be  blamed  for  the  slaughter  which  had  befallen 
the  king's  army."  These  words,  the  truth  of  which  was  at- 
tested by  the  Thessalians,  sufficed  to  obtain  the  Thebans  the 
grant  of  their  lives.  However,  their  good  fortune  was  not 
without  some  drawback  ;  for  several  of  them  were  slain  by  the 
barbarians  on  their  first  approach  ;  and  the  rest,  who  were  the 
greater  number,  had  the  royal  mark  branded  '  upon  their  bodies 
by  the  command  of  Xerxes, — Leontiades,  their  captain,  being 
the  first  to  suffer.  (This  man's  son,  Eurymachus,  was  after- 
wards slain  by  the  Platieans,  wlien  he  came  with  a  band  of  400 
Thebans,  and  seized  their  city.)'^ 

234.  Thus  fought  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylas.  And  Xerxes, 
after  the  fight  was  over,  called  for  Demaratus  to  question  him  ; 
and  began  as  follows  : — 

"  Demaratus,  thou  art  a  worthy  man  ;  thy  true-speaking 
proves  it.  All  has  happened  as  thou  didst  forewarn.  Now, 
then,  tell  me,  how  many  Lacedaemonians  are  there  left,  and  of 
those  left  how  many  are  such  brave  warriors  as  these  ?  Or  are 
they  all  alike  .?  " 

"  0  king,"  replied  the  other,  "  the  whole  number  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  very  great,  and  many  are  the  cities  which 
they  inhabit.^  But  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  really  wishest  to 
learn.  There  is  a  town  of  Lacedtemon  called  Sparta,  which 
contains  within  it  about  eight  thousand  full-grown  men.*     They 

'  On  the  custom  of  branding  persons  who  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  a 
deity,  see  note  '  on  Book  ii.  ch.  113.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  slaves 
of  the  Persian  king  were  branded,  because  he  had  a  jMast-divine  character.  (See 
Blakesley,  ad  loc.) 

'•"  The  details  of  this  attack,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  given  by  Thucydides  (ii.  2-5),  who  only  difters  from  Herodo- 
tus by  making  the  number  of  the  assailants  "very  little  exceed  300." 

"  Philochorus  appears  to  have  enumerated  luO  Laconiaa  cities  in  his  Atthis 
(Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Ai^fia.  Is  not  Miiller  mistaken  in  referring  this  statement  to 
Audrotion?  See  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  E.  T.).  The  Laconian  population  has  been 
estimated  at  66,000  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  22 ;  p.  497),  and  agaia  (Miiller, 
Dor.  vqI.  ii.  p.  45)  at  120,000. 

*  At  one  time  the  number  of  the  Spartans  seems  to  have  amounted  to  9000 
(Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  45),  whence  the  reported  creation  of  the  9000  lots 
((fATJpoi),  which  were  intended  to  support  as  many  families  (Plut.  Ag.  c.  5 ;  Lycurg. 
c.  8,  &e.).  At  the  period  of  this  war  they  may  be  guessed  at  7500,  since  the  5uu0 
at  Platani  were  probably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  {ra  5uo  m«V")\  t^®  ordinary  propor- 
tion 0^  miUtary  contingents  at  critical  seasons  (Thucyd.  ii.  lu).  Demaratus,  natural- 
ly enough,  a  Uttle  exaggerates  this  number.  By  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  number  had  fallen  to  less  than  6000  (Thucyd.  v.  68;  with  Miiller's  calculation^ 
Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  E.  T.).     It  afterwards  sank  still  lower  (see  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6  ; 
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are,  one  and  all,  equal  to  those  who  have  fought  here.  The 
other  Lacedfemonians  are  hrave  men,  hut  not  such  warriors  as 
these." 

"  Tell  me  now,  Demaratus,"  rejoined  Xerxes,  "how  we  may 
with  least  trouble  subdue  these  men.  Thou  must  know  all  the 
paths  of  their  counsels,  as  thou  wert  once  their  king." 

235.  Then  Demaratus  answered — "  0  king,  since  thou  ask- 
est  my  advice  so  earnestly,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  inform  thee 
what  I  consider  to  he  the  best  course.  Detach  three  hundred 
vessels  from  the  body  of  thy  fleet,  and  send  them  to  attack  the 
shores  of  Laconia,  There  is  an  island  called  Cythera  in  those 
parts,  not  far  from  the  coast,  concerning  which  Chilon,  one  of 
our  wisest  men,*  made  the  remark,  that  Sparta  would  gain  if  it 
were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — so  constantly  did  he  ex- 
pect that  it  would  give  occasion  to  some  project  like  that  which 
I  now  recommend  to  thee.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  he  had  a 
foreknowledge  of  thy  attack  upon  Greece ;  but  in  truth  he 
feared  all  armaments.  Send  tlw  ships  then  to  this  island, 
and  thence  affright  the  Spartans.  If  once  they  have  a  war 
of  their  own  close  to  their  doors,  fear  not  their  giving  any  help 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  while  thy  land -force  is  engaged  in  con- 
quering them.  In  this  way  may  all  Greece  be  subdued  ;  and 
then  Sparta,  left  to  herself,  will  be  powerless.  But  if  thou  wilt 
not  take  this  advice,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  mayest  look  to 
see.  When  thou  comest  to  the  Peloponnese,  thou  wilt  find  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  where  all  the  Peloponnesians  who  are 
leagued  against  thee  will  be  gathered  together  ;  and  there  thou 
wilt  have  to  fight  bloodier  battles  than  any  which  thou  hast 

Pint.  Af^.  c.  6,  &c.).  Miiller  (Dorian.s,  ii.  p.  45)  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
populatioo  of  Laconia  at  the  date  of  the  iuvasioa  of  Xerxes : — 

Spartans    .      .      .    32,000    .    .  the  full  grown  males  being  .      8,000 
Lacedemonlane    .  120,000  „  „  30,000 

Ueluta        .      .      .  224,000  „  „  60,000 

376,000  04,000 


This  would  give  an  average  of  about  100  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  more  than 
we  find  in  Scotland,  less  than  in  Switzerland,  and  almost  exactly  that  which  exists 
in  Portugal. 

*  Cliilon  was  included  among  the  seven  wise  men  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  S43  A).  The 
maxims  '■^yviibt  fffavT6v,"  and  'Vj'**'  &yay"  were  nsi'i-ibcd  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  of  joy  when  his  non  gained  the  prize  at  Olynipia  (Piin.  vii.  32).  lie  was 
contcmpornry  with  Pisistratus  (xiipra,  i.  5V). 

The  fcnr  of  ('hilon  was  reali/.i'd  in  the  1  oloponnosinn  war,  wlion  the  Athenians 
nndcr  Niciiis  toolt  possession  of  tlio  island  in  question  (TImcyd.  iv.  r)3-4).  This 
■oems  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  mo.st  impelled  thcin  to  make  peace  (ib. 

T.   11). 
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yet  witnessed.  If,  howeverj  thou  wilt  follow  my  plan,  the  isth- 
mus and  the  cities  of  Peloponnese  will  yield  to  thee  without  a 
battle." 

236.  Achaemenes,  who  was  present,  now  took  tLe  word,  and 
spoke — he  was  brother  to  Xerxes,  and  having  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  feared  lest  Xerxes  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  as 
Demaratus  advised — 

"  I  perceive,  0  king"  (he  said),  "  that  thou  art  listening  to 
the  words  of  a  man  who  is  envious  of  thy  good-fortune,  and 
seeks  to  betray  thy  cause.  This  is  indeed  the  common  temper 
of  the  Grecian  people — they  envy  good-fortune,  and  hate  power 
greater  than  their  own.  If  in  this  posture  of  our  affairs,  after 
we  have  lost  four  hundred  vessels  by  shipwreck,*  three  hundred 
more  be  sent  away  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  Peloponnese,  our 
enemies  will  become  a  match  for  us.  But  let  us  keep  our  whole 
fleet  in  one  body,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  for  them  to  venture 
on  an  attack,  as  they  will  certainly  be  no  match  for  us  then. 
Besides,  while  our  sea  and  land  forces  advance  together,  the  fleet 
and  army  can  each  help  the  other ;  but  if  they  be  parted,  no 
aid  will  come  either  from  thee  to  the  fleet,  or  from  the  fleet  to 
thee.  Ooly  order  thy  own  matters  well,  and  trouble  not  thyself 
to  inquire  concerning  the  enemy, — where  they  will  fight,  or  what 
they  will  do,  or  how  many  they  are.  Surely  they  can  manage 
their  own  concerns  without  us,  as  we  can  ours  without  them. 
If  the  Lacedaemonians  come  out  against  the  Persians  to  bat- 
tle, they  will  scarce  rei)air  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  them 
now." 

237.  Xerxes  replied — "  Aclia2mene8,  thy  counsel  pleases  me 
well,  and  I  will  do  as  thou  sayest.  But  Demaratus  advised 
what  he  thought  best — only  his  judgment  was  not  so  good  as 
thine.  Never  will  I  believe  that  he  does  not  wish  well  to  my 
cause  ;  for  that  is  disproved  both  by  his  former  counsels,  and 
also  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  citizen  does  indeed 
envy  any  fellow-citizen  who  is  more  lucky  than  himself,  and 
often  hates  him  secretly  ;  if  such  a  man  be  called  on  for  coun- 
sel, he  will  not  give  his  best  thoughts,  unless  indeed  he  be  a  man 
of  very  exalted  virtue  ;  and  such  are  but  rarely  found.  But 
a  friend  of  another  country  delights  in  the  good  fortune  of  his 
foreign  bond-friend,  and  will  give  him,  when  asked,  the  best 
advice  in  his  power.  Therefore  I  warn  all  men  to  abstain 
henceforth  from  speaking  ill  of  Demaratus,  who  is  my  bond- 
friend." 

uupra,  ch.  190. 
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238.  When  Xerxes  had  thus  spoken,  he  proceeded  to  pass 
through  the  slain  ;  and  finding  the  body  of  Leonidas,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  the  Lacedjemonian  king  and  captain,  he 
ordered  that  the  head  should  be  struck  off,  and  the  trunk  fas- 
tened to  a  cross.''  This  proves  to  me  most  clearly,  what  is  plain 
also  in  many  other  ways, — namely,  that  King  Xerxes  was  more 
angry  with  Leonidas,  while  he  was  still  in  life,  than  with  any 
other  mortal.  Certes,  he  would  not  else  have  used  his  body  so 
shamefully.  For  the  Persians  are  wont  to  honour  those  who 
show  themselves  valiant  in  fight  more  highly  than  any  nation 
that  I  know.  They,  however,  to  whom  the  orders  were  given, 
did  according  to  the  commands  of  the  kins:. 

239.  I  return  now  to  a  point  in  my  history,  which  at  the 
time  I  left  incomplete.  The  Lacedasmonians  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  king's  design  against  their  country  ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  they  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  received  the  answer  of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago.* 
The  discovery  was  made  to  them  in  a  very  strange  way.  Dema- 
ratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  after  he  took  refuge  with  the  Medes, 
was  not,  in  my  judgment,  which  is  supported  by  jirobability, 
a  well-wisher  to  the  Lacedasmonians.  It  may  be  questioned, 
therefore,  whether  he  did  what  I  am  about  to  mention  from 
good-will  or  from  insolent  triumph.  It  happened  that  he  was 
at  Susa  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  determined  to  lead  his  army 
into  Greece  ;  and  in  this  way  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
design,  he  resolved  to  send  tidings  of  it  to  Sparta.  So  as  there 
was  no  other  way  of  efiecting  his  purpose,  since  the  danger  of 
being  discovered  was  great,  Demaratus  framed  the  following 
contrivance.  He  took  a  pair  of  tablets,  and  clearing  the  wax 
away  from  them,  wrote  what  the  king  was  purposing  to  do  upon 
the  wood  whereof  the  tablets  were  made  ;  having  done  this,  he 
spread  the  wax  once  more  over  the  writing,  and  so  sent  it.  By 
these  means,  the  guards  placed  to  watch  the  roads,  observing 
nothing  but  a  blank  tablet,  were  sure  to  give  no  trouble  to  the 
bearer.     When  the  tablet  reached  Lacedtemon,  there  was  no 

'  The  body  of  tlie  younger  Cyrus  was  similarly  treated  by  Artaxerxcs  (Xen.  An. 
III.  1.  17),  as  was  that  of  Crapsiis  by  the  general  of  Hyrodes,  the  Parthian  king 
(I'lutarch,  Vit.  CraH.  c.  3'2).  C'aiiibyses  had  set  the  example  of  ill-treating  the  body 
of  a  flcad  enemy  (supra,  iii.  Ifi).  Aecording  to  Aristides  of  Miletus  (Fr.  21),  Xerxes 
had  LeonidaH's  heart  cut  out,  and  found  it  eovered  with  hair! 

Hones,  conHidercd  to  be  those  of  Leonidas,  were  afterwards  brought  to  Sparta 
by  I'au.Manias,  the  xoti  of  Plislounax  (ab.  ii.  c.  4-t(t),  and  were  deposited  in  a  tomb 
opposite  the  theatre.  (James  and  funeral  orations,  held  annually  at  the  sepulchre, 
prchcrvod  the  memory  of  the  hero  (I'ausan.  iii.  xiv.  g  1). 

•  Supra,  ch.  2'iO. 
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one,  I  understand,  who  could  find  out  the  secret,  till  Gorgo, 
the  daughter  of  Cleomenes  and  wife  of  Leonidas,"  discovered  it, 
and  told  the  others.  "  If  they  would  scrape  the  wax  off  the 
tablet,"  she  said,  "  they  would  be  sure  to  find  the  writing  upon 
the  wood."  The  Lacedgemonians  took  her  advice,  found  the 
writing,  and  read  it  ;"  after  which  they  sent  it  round  to  the 
other  Greeks.  Such  then  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  this 
matter. 

•  Supra,  V.  48,  ad  fin.  and  .11.  The  marriages  of  uncles  with  their  nieces  and 
nephews  with  their  aunts  were  not  uncommon  at  Sparta.  (See  above,  vi.  71, 
note  *.) 

'°  llere  we  have  one  out  of  many  instances  of  the  common  practice  of  writing 
among  the  Spartans,  so  strangely  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  526,  and  note  ').  The  constant  use  of  the  scytale  in  all  transmission  of 
messages  is  the  most  palpable  of  the  facts  which  disprove  his  theory  (see  the  '  Re- 
marks'  of  Colonel  Mure;  and  compare  Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  i.  131 ;  Plut.  Lysand.  c. 
19 ;  Aul.  Gell.  xvii.  9 ;  Corn.  Nep.  iv.  8,  4 ;  Suidas,  ad  voc. ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc). 
Of  course  it  must  be  allowed  that  literary  pursuits  occupied  a  very  different  position 
at  Sparta  and  at  Athens;  but,  despite  of  the  rhetoric  of  Isocratcs  (Fanath.  §  83,  p. 
253),  it  is  probable  that  every  Spartan  eouUl  botli  read  and  write  (Plut.  Lycurg.  e. 
66 ;  Inst.  Lac.  p.  237,  A> 
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ESSAY    I. 
ON  THE  OBSCURER  TRIBES  CONTAINED  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE  OF  XERXES 

1.  General  division  of  the  provinces — Eastern,  Western,  Central.  2.  Tribes  that  require 
further  consideration,  chiefly  those  of  the  East  and  North.  3.  Account  ol  the 
Eastern  Tribes — viz.  (i.)  The  Hyrcanians — (ii.)  The  Parthians — (iii.>  The  C*oras- 
mians — (iv.)  The  Sogdians — (v.)  The  Arians — (vi.)  The  Bactrians— ^vii.)  The  JEgU 
— (viii.)  The  Sacie — (ix.)  The  Caspians — (x.)  The  Sagartians — (xi.)  The  Sarangians 
— (xii.)  The  Thamanieans — (xiii.)  The  Pactyans — (xiv.)  The  Sattagydians— (xv.) 
The  Gandarians — (xvi.)  The  Dadicae — (xvii.)'The  Aparytse — (xviii.)  The  Caspeiri— 
(xix.)  The  Indians — (xx.)  The  Paricanians — (xxi.)  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  4.  Ac- 
count of  the  Northern  Tribes — viz.  (i.)  The  Moschi — (ii.)  The  Tibareni — (iii.)  The 
Macrones — (iv.)  The  Mosynceci — (v.)  The  Mares — (vi.)  The  Colchians — (vii.)  The 
Sapeires — (viii.)  The  Alarodians — (ix.)  The  Matieni — (x.)  The  Caspians — (xi.)  The 
Pausicae — (xii.)  The  Pantimathi — (xiii.)  The  Daritae.  5.  Very  obscure  Tribes  of  the 
Western  and  Central  districts — (i.)  The  Lasonians — (ii.)  The  Cabalians — (iii.)  The 
Ilygennes  or  Hytennes — (iv.)  The  Ligyes — (v.)  The  Orthocorybantes — (vi.)  The 
Paricanians  of  the  tenth  satrapy. 

1.  Tfie  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  may  be  divided  most  conve- 
niently into  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the  Central.  Accepting  the 
account  of  the  extent  and  divisions  of  the  empire  given  by  Herodotus  in 
his  third  Book,  we  may  say  that  the  Western  Provinces  contained  the 
six  satrapies  with  which  the  historian  commences  his  list ; — that  the 
Eastern  were  composed  of  seven  satrapies,  which  were  the  seventh,  the 
twelfth,  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and 
the  twentieth  ; — and  that  the  Central  consisted  of  the  remainder.'  The 
lines  of  demarcation  upon  which  such  a  division  is  based  are  not  artifi- 
cial or  arbitrary,  but  strongly  marked  in  nature,  being  no  other  than 
those  two  great  barriers  whereby  the  Persians  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours were  shut  in  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left — the  low  sandy 
desert  of  Arabia  and  Syria  towards  the  west,  and  towards  the  east  the 
elevated  salt  desert  which  occupies  the  whole  centre  of  the  modern  Iran. 
By  these  natural  barriers  the  Persian  empire  was  physically  divided  for 
two-thirds  of  its  width,  and  we  have  only  artificially  to  prolong  the  lines 
thus  gained  a  short  distance  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  complete  the 
separation  here  indicated. 

2.  The  geographical  position  of  the  principal  races  inhabiting  what 

*  Tiio  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
(a^e  Ilorod.  iii.  UU-tf4). 
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arc  here  called  the  "Western  Provinces  has  been  approximately  deter- 
mined in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  work,  more  especially  in  the  Essay 
'  On  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Asia  Minor.' "  The 
tribes  and  nations  of  the  Central  Provinces,  from  Armenia  southwards, 
have  also  received  their  full  share  of  attention.'  But  the  nations  of 
the  east,  and  the  numerous  races  occupying  the  more  northern  portion 
of  the  central  tract,  lying  as  they  did  at  the  verge  of  the  empire,  re- 
mote alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  the  chief  Asiatic  powers,  and  thus 
playing  a  very  subordinate  part  in  Persian  history,  have  been  but  seldom 
mentioned  hitherto,  and  have  never  been  made  the  subject  of  sustained 
consideration.  It  is  proposed  now,  in  order  to  complete  the  review  of 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire,  which  has  been  commenced 
and  carried  on  in  the  two  Essays  whereto  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  northern  and  eastern  races,  of  their  position 
and  limits,  and — so  far  as  can  be  done  without  unduly  extending  this 
Essay — of  their  history.  At  the  same  time  the  reader's  attention  will 
be  directed  to  d^rtain  obscure  tribes  belonging  to  the  central  and  west- 
ern provinces,  which  were  omitted  from  the  former  review  on  account 
of  their  comparative  insignificance. 

3.  The  number  of  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  inhabiting  the 
seven  eastern  satrapies  is  twenty ;  or,  if  we  include  tribes  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies,  but  known  otherwise  to  belong 
to  this  region,  twenty-three.  Of  these  however  there  are  two — the  Utii 
and  the  Myci — whose  proper  position  is  in  the  central  district,*  and  who 
have  thus  already  been  noticed.  The  eastern  tribes  are  therefore 
twenty-one  in  number,  viz.,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Parthians,  the  Choras- 
mians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians,  the  Bactrians,  the  ^gli,  the  Sacae,  the 
Caspians,  the  Sagartii,  the  Saraugians,  the  Thamana?ans,  the  Pactyans, 
the  Sattagydians,  the  Gandarians,  the  Dadicae,  the  Aparytao,  the  Cas- 
poiri,  the  Indians,  the  Paricanians,  and  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  These 
tribes  will  be  considered  seriatim. 

(i.)  The  Hyrcanians. — This  people  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  only 
twice,''  and  each  time  in  a  connexion  which  does  but  little  towards  fix- 
ing their  exact  locality.  In  Book  iii.  they  occur  among  the  five  nations 
to  whom  the  water  of  the  river  Aces  is  dispensed  by  the  Great  King, 
and  are  thus  associated  with  thg  Chorasmians,  the  Parthians,  the  Sarau- 
gians, and  the  Thamanaeans.     The  exact  position  which  they  occupy  in 

"  Vol.  i.  Essay  ii.  pp.  306-316. 

'  Especially  in  the  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.  pp.  430-474. 

*  See  the  map  of  the  satrapies.  Tiie  position  there  given  to  the  Utii  depends  on 
their  identification  with  the  Uxians  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  4tt2,  note 
*).  The  Yutiya  of  the  Behistuu  Inscription  (Col.  iii.  Par.  5),  though  regarded  as  a 
district  of  Persia  Proper,  seems,  from  its  connexion  with  Arachosia  (Par.  9),  to  have 
lain  considerably  more  to  the  east.  The  Myci  too,  if  regarded  as  the  Maka  of  the 
Inscriptions,  who  are  united  with  the  Sacans  and  Arachosians,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  more  eastern  emplacement  than  that  assigned  them  in  the  map.  They  may 
have  occupied  not  only  the  part  of  the  coast  opposite  Cape  Maceta  {Musseldom),  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  modern  Jlvkran,  which  seems  still  to  retain  a  trace  of 
their  name. 

•  Uerod.  iii.  117,  and  vii.  62,  ad  fin. 
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this  list  is  between  the  Chorasmians  and  the  Parthians,  and  their  terri- 
tory might  therefore  be  expected  to  lie  adjacent  to  Parthia  and  Choras- 
niia.  Subsequent  writers  fix  it  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Cas- 
pian— the  modern  province  of  Asteralad — from  which  point  they  ex- 
tend it  somewhat  A'ariously.  Strabo  assigns  to  Hyrcania  a  large  portion 
of  the  low  plain  east  of  the  Caspian,  even  carrying  it  beyond  the  Oxus 
{Jyhun)  river/  Mela  brings  it  round  to  the  west  of  the  same  sea,  and 
makes  the  Hyrcanians  border  on  the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians." 
There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  heart  of  the  country 
was  always  the  region  about  Asterabad,"  where  the  district  and  river  of 
Gurgdn  still  retain  the  appellation  of  the  old  inhabitants."  It  was  from 
the  passage  of  Alexander  through  this  country,  where  for  the  first  time 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  Caspian,  that  that  sea  acquired  in  the  pages  of 
his  historians  the  title  which  is  preferred  by  Strabo,  Polybius,  Aga- 
themer,  and  most  of  the  later  geographers,  of  "the  Hyrcauian  Sea."  " 
The  limits  of  Hyrcania  are  not  very  easy  to  determine.  Its  natural 
boundary  on  the  north  seems  to  have  been  the  rocky  range  which  shuts 
in  on  that  side  the  valley  of  the  Attruk  ,•  on  the  east  it  may  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  60th  or  61st  decree  of  louiritude :  while  on  the 
south  it  was  probably  confined  within  the  outermost  of  those 
parallel  ranges  of  hills  '^  which  stretch  from  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  Caspian  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh  near  Cabul.  The  Chorasmians 
probably  bordered  the  Hyrcanians  on  the  north,  the  Parthians  on  the 
south,  while  on  the  east  they  may  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Arians 
of  Herat,  and  with  t4ie  Sattagydians,  or  possibly  with  the  Bactrians. 
They  were  clearly  an  ancient  Arian  race,  their  country  being  included 
(under  the  name  of  VehrJcdnd)  among  the  earliest  of  the  Arian  settle- 
ments in  the  Zendavesta,  their  ethnic  appellation  being  significative  in 
the  Arian  language,"  and  the  names  in  use  among  them  being  traceable 
to  Arian  roots."     They  at  no  time  attained  to  any  distinction,"  mili- 

•  Strab.  xi.  p.  742.     Pol)'bius  makes  the  Oxus  the  boundary  (x.  48). 
'  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5. 

"  See  especially  Strab.  xi.  pp.  "742-4 ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  23 ;  Isidor.  Char, 
p.  7  ;  Agalhem.  ii.  6;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16:  Ptolein.  vi.  19  ;  Q.  Curt.  vi.  4,  &c. 

•  This  district  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Fraser  (Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
Khorassan,  ch.  xxiii.  pp.  599-602).  It  con.sista  of  a  single  richly-wooded  and  most 
lovely  valley  (into  which  only  snndl  glens  open  from  the  sides),  gradually  widening 
as  it  descends  towards  the  verdant  plain  of  Asterabad,  and  finally  entering  the  plain 
in  about  long.  54°  40'.  The  Gurridn  river  flows  into  the  Caspian,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  its  south-east  angle,  falling  into  the  liay  of  Asterabad.  Compare  the  de- 
scriptions of  Strabo  (^  8'  'tpKavla  aipoOpa  tuSai/xwv  Ka\  vo\Kv  Kol  rh  n\(oy  TreSias,  xi.  p. 
741),  and  Arrian  {kutcu  ri  'TpKavia  X'^P"  ^*'  aptarfp^  rf/j  6Sov  ttjs  iw]  BaKrpa 
■ptpovaris'  Kal  tt)  tuv  tptniv  aitfipyfTat  Soirtm  Ka\  v\f/7i\uli,  rt]  St  ■ntiioi>  uurf/s  Kadi}KH 
tt  T«  iii\  TT]i/  fifydArff  ri]v  ravry  daAairrrav  (Exp.  Alex.  iii.  28). 

"*  Strabo  uses  both  names  (xi.  p.  740,  &c.),  but  most  conmionly  adopts  the  later 
title.  I'olyhius  knows  only  the  later  (v.  41,  JH,  and  55).  Agathemer  uses  the  earlier 
most  frequently,  but  in  his  fornnil  aciomit  of  all  the  known  seas  (i.  H),  has  the  ex\)n's- 
aion  rj  'TpKavia  V<"  Kamria  ddKaaaa.       "  See  vol.  i.  p.  A'M\.        '•'  Iliid.  p.5 19,  nolo  "., 

"  Ibid,  note  '.  The  root  cnrta  in  their  chief  city  Zadraoarta  (An  ian,  iii.  2.')),  is 
probably  the  rersian  ylurd,  which  is  i'ound  in  such  names  as  JJeralifflicnl,  VelaX' 
ylurdy  kc. 

'*  QuinttM  Curtius  calls  them  "  a  warlike  nation  "  (gens  bellicosa,  YI.  iv.  §  16), 
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tary  or  other,  aud  disappear  from  history  shortly  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander." 

(ii.)  The  Parthians  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  three  places: 
first,  as  joined  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians, 
and  the  Ai-ians  of  Herat ;  "  secondly,  as  obtaining  a  share  of  the  waters 
of  the  river  Aces,  in  common  with  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians,  Saran- 
gians,  and  Thamanaeans  ;  "  thirdly,  as  united  with  the  Chorasmians  under 
one  and  the  same  commander  in  the  army  of  Xerxes."  These  notices  all 
tend  to  place  them  near  the  north-eastern  frontier,  but  the  second  alone  is 
of  use  in  definitely  fixing  their  position.  They  there  occur  leticeen  the 
Hyrcanians  and  the  Sarangians,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  exactly 
their  proper  locality.  They  dwelt  along  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Elburz  range,  in  the  district  now  called  Atak,  or  "  the  Skirt,"  a  dis- 
trict,*" capable  of  a  high  cultivation,  and  strewn  with  the  ruins  of 
magnificent  cities,  but  now  nearly  a  desert.  Their  western  limit  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Caspian  Gates,"  while  their  eastern  was  the  territory 
of  the  Arians  (Ueratees) ;  on  the  north  they  had  the  Hyrcanians  for 
neighbours ;  on  the  south  they  melted  into  the  great  desert  of  Kho- 
rassan,  beyond  which,  on  the  Haroot-rud^  or  river  of  Suhzawur, 
were  the  Sarangians.*  This  location  agrees  perfectly  with  all  the 
notices  of  good  authorities.  The  lists  of  Darius  join  Parthia  with 
Sarangia,  Aria,  and  Sagartia,"  while  the  Behistun  Inscription  unites 
it  closely  with  Hyrcania.'  Again,  Alexander's  historians  relate  that 
at  the  time  of  his  expedition  it  was  under  the  government  of  the  same 
satrap  with  Hyrcania.*  Strabo '  and  Pliny  are  more  distinct,  and 
thoroughly  in  accordance.  The  notice  of  the  latter  is  particularly 
clear  and  valuable  : — "  As  regards  the  Parthians,"  he  says,  "  Parthia 
has  always  been  the  country  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
we  have  so  often  mentioned,  whereby  all  those  nations  are  encompassed 

and  remarks  upon  tlicir  cavalry  as  "  excellent"  (III.  ii.  §  6).  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  really  ofl'cred  any  serious  resistance  to  Alexander  (cf.  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex, 
iii,  23-5). 

"  Tiieir  country  is,  however,  still  found  under  its  old  name  of  Hyrcania  ( t^rX-onieA) 
in  Yacut  (ah.  a.  d.  1250-1300), 

'"  Herod,  iii.  93. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  117.  "  Ibid.  vii.  66. 

"  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  436.  Mr.  Eraser  gives  the  following  description  of  this  dis- 
trict : — "  Those  mountains  (the  Elburz),  although  they  present  to  the  desert  their 
loftiest  face,  still  sweep  down  in  a  maimer  so  gradual  near  their  base,  as  to  afford, 
in  the  valleys  and  ravines  they  include,  as  well  as  at  their  feet,  a  quantity  of  rich 
land,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  which  once  was  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 
This  stripe  of  country  has  been  termed  by  the  natives  the  Attock,  a  word  signifying 
"  a  skirt  "  as  of  a  garment ;  and  it  contained  the  considerable  towns  of  Nissa, 
Abiverd,  Diroom,  Mchineh,  with  their  dependant  villages,  all  of  which  are  now  in 
"uins."     (Journey  into  Khorassan,  p.  2-45.) 

'^°  Strab.  xi.  p.  749. 

'  Compare  Ptolem.  vi.  5;  Strab.  xi.  p.  751  ;  Agathem.  ii.  6,  &c. 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  °. 

'  Col.  ii.  Par.  16  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  602). 

*  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  23.  Alexander  himself  continued  the  union  (ilid, 
iii.  22). 

'  See  Strab.  xi.  pp.  749-750. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arians,  on  the  south  by  Carmania  and 
Ariana,  on  the  west  by  the  Pratitae  (?),  who  are  a  race  of  Medes,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians." '  The  only  difficulty  here  is  the  extent 
southwards,  which  is  carried  somewhat  further  than  by  most  writers. 

The   Parthians  were  one   of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire.     They  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  primitive  race  of  Scyths/  whom  the  Arian  immigrants 
had  in  general  exterminated  or  reduced  to  subjection.     By  some  pecu- 
liar inherent  strength    they   preserved   themselves   intact   while    their 
kindred    elsewhere  wa?    absorbed  or  perished;     and    patiently  biding 
their  time  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of  about  five  centuries,  in  exchang- 
ing situations  with  their  masters.       The  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom  of  the  Arsacidae  inverted  the  position  of  the  old  Scytliic  race 
and  their  Arian  conquerors,   giving   predominance  to   barbarism   over 
comparative  civilisation,  and  subjecting  Western  Asia,  from  the  Euphra- 
tes almost  as  far  as  the  Indus,  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  a  coarse  and 
rude  people.     The  Parthian   conquests  were  very  gradually   efi'ected, 
and  some  of  them  were  only  maintained  for  a  short  period.     We  pos- 
sess no  clear  account  of  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  their  empire ; 
but  the  "  Parthian  Stations  "  of  the  native  writer,  Isidore  of  Charax 
(who  lived  about  b.  c.  150),  show  that  it  reached  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Affghan  mountains,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  it  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  Western  Asia. 
The  route  which  Isidore   describes  passed   through  nineteen  districts,' 
viz.,   Mesopotamia  (which    included    Babylonia),   Apolloniatis,  Chalo- 
nitis,  Media,  Cambadena,  Media  Superior,  Media   Matiana,   Choarena, 
Comisena,  Hyrcania,  Astabena,  Parthyena  (or   Parthia   Proper),  Apa- 
varcticena,  Margiana,  Aria,   Anava,  Zarangiana  or   Drangiana,   Sacas- 
tana,  and    Arachosia.     The   struggles  of  the  Parthians  against  Home, 
the  defeat  of  Crassus,  their  losses  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  their  subse- 
quent recovery  of  all  that  they  had  lost   from  Adrian,  and  their  final 
re-subjection  by  the  Persians,  are  well-known  circumstances  in  their  his- 
tory, and  scarcely  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.      They  maintained 
their  independence  for  482  years   (fiom  b.  c.  25G  to  a.  d.  22G);  and 
during   this   period,  which  coincided  with   the  acm6   of    Home's  great- 
ness, were  almost  the  only  enemy  that  she  feared,  or  at  whose  hands  she 
suffered  serious  defeats.     On  the  conquest  of  Arsaces  XXX.  (Artaba- 
nus  IV.)  by  Artaxcrxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians 
ceased,  and  with  its  disappearance  we  lose  all  trace  of  their  cxistcnca 
as  a  nation. 

*  H.  N.  vi.  25.  "  Quod  od  Parthos  attinet,  sompor  fuit  Parthia  in  radicibus  inon- 
tiam  sa'pius  dictorum,  qui  oniiu'S  cus  gcntcs  pnvtexuiit.  Habot  ab  ortu  Arios,  a 
nieridic  Carmaniam  et  Arianos,  ab  ocoano  Pratitas  Modos,  a  scptcintrlouc  ilyrcanos." 
Compare  Inldor.  Cbur.  p  7,  wiiero  Puitliyeuc  evidently  represents  this  same 
district. 

*  iJee  vol.  i.  pp.  529-580.  The  name  of  the  Parthian  whom  Alexander  made 
Batrap,  which  was  Anuninapcs  (.\rr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  22)  or  Menapia  (Q.  Curt.  vi.  4,  ad 
fin.),  Ih  dccidodlv  more  Scytliic  than  Arian. 

*  Muns.  Parth.  pp.  1-2.  Pliny  (II.  N.  vi.  25),  and  SoUnus  (Polyhist.  c.  69), 
nay  that  the  number  of  the  provinces  was  eighteen ;  but  they  do  not  enumeratn 
Ihom. 
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(iii.)  The  Chorasmians  were  a  primitive  Arian  race/  as  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of  their  country  {Khairizao)  among  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people.'"  They  seem  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  have 
occupied  the  low  desert  north  of  Hyrcania,  which  is  still  called  "  the 
desert  of  Kharesmy "  This  position  entirely  suits  all  the  early 
notices.  The  fourth  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  joins  Khairizao  witn 
Haroyu  (Aria),  (^wjdha  (Sogdiana),  and  Merv  (Margiana).'*  The  lists 
of  Darius  unite  it  with  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  and  Sarangia."  Herod- 
otus attaches  it  to  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Sogdiana,  and  Aria.'*  No  situ- 
ation harmonises  these  various  statements  so  well  as  that  above  assigned 
to  the  country.  It  was  probably  bounded  on  the  south  by  Hyrcania; 
on  the  east  by  Sattagydia,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  north  by  the 
desert  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral;  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian. 
Chorasniia  was  not  visited  by  Alexander,  since  it  had  nothing  to  tempt 
him,  and  lay  too  much  to  the  left  of  his  route.  It  had  by  this  time 
shaken  off  the  Persian  dominion,  and  was  under  a  native  king,  Pharas- 
manes,"  who  made  overtures  to  Alexander  which  were  favourably  enter- 
tained. According  to  Arrian,  this  monarch  stated  that  his  dominions 
extended  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  and  the  country  of  the  Amazons  (!), 
and  offered  to  conduct  Alexander  to  those  parts,  but  how  the  boast  was 
understood  does  not  appear ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Cho- 
rasmia  ever  reached  northward  farther  than  the  latitude  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  Strabo  indeed  includes  the  Chorasmiaus  among  the  Sac£B  and 
Massagetae,  but  still  he  seems  to  make  them  border  upon  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana,'"  so  that  his  evidence  does  not  really  conflict  with  that  of 
the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  places  them  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus."  By  his  time  they  had  evidently  become  a  very  unim- 
portant tribe. 

The  Chorasmians  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  history.  Nothing  definite 
is  known  of  them  after  the  time  of  Alexander.'*  It  is  probable  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  semi-Greek  Bactrian  kingdom  (founded  b.  c. 
254),  and  perished  under  the  attacks  of  the  nomade  races  from  the 
north,  by  whom  that  kingdom  was  overthrown. 

•  Sec  vol.  i.  Essay  xi.  pp.  549-550. 

'"'Burnoufs  Commentaire  siir  le  Ya^na,  notes,  p.  cviii. 

"  Frascr's  Khorassan,  p.  242,  and  Appendix  B.  p.  58 ;  Wilson's  Arian.  Antiqua,  p. 
129.     For  a  description  of  this  country,  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  437,  note  *. 

"  Burnouf,  1.  s.  c.  •'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note'. 

"  To  Parthia,  Sogdiana,  and  Aria,  in  the  list  of  satrapies  (iii.  93),  to  Hyrcania 
in  the  account  of  the  river  Aces  (iii.  117),  to  Parthia  in  an  especial  way,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  66). 

"  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iv.  15. 

Strab.  XI.  p.  747.     ToD  5e  Tiii/  MafrtrayeTii'  koX  ruv  2o(c<iv  ibvov^  Ka'i  o/'ArTaJjoj 
KU.I  01  Xci.'pa(Tfj.toi,  fir  ov\  airh  roiv  'Ba.KTpiavwv  Kal  riiv  2(>ySiaia>f  t<pvye  SirtTa/ieV?];. 

"  (Jcograph.  vi.  12. 

**  The  great  Kharesmian  empire,  which  was  destroyed  by  Genghis  Khan  about 
A.D.  1224,  gave  to  the  name  Cliorasmia  or  K/iare»m,  a  glory  previously  unknown  to 
it.  Tliis  empire  derived  its  ordinary  designation  from  the  capital  city  Kharesrn  (or 
Urgunge)  wliich  had  kept  the  old  name  of  the  country.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  people  had  really  any  close  connexion  with  the  ancient  Chorasmiac 
race. 
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(iv.)  The  Sogdians,  like  the  Hyrcaiiians  and  the  Chorasmians,  were 
an  Arian  race.  Their  country,  called  Qugdlia  in  the  Zendavesta,  is  the 
very  earliest  of  the  Arian  settlements.'^  It  lay  next  to  Bactria,  which 
it  always  follows  in  the  lists  of  Darius,'  being  separated  from  it  (accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes^)  by  the  Oxus.  Sogdiana  was  represented  by  him 
as  extending  from  the  Oxus  {Jyhun)  to  the  Jaxartes  {Syhun),  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sc3^thia,  and  on  the  south  by  Bactria.  East- 
ward it  appears  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Bohr  range,  while  west- 
ward it  may  perhaps  have  extended  to  the  Aral.  This  region  is  still 
called  the  Vale  of  Soghd  by  the  Mahometans.^  Its  ancient  capital, 
Maracanda,*  is  continued  in  the  modern  city  of  Samarkmid ;  and  in 
general  position  and  extent  it  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Bokhara.  The  Sogdians  are  by  most  v/riters 
connected  in  a  very  special  way  with  the  Bactriaus ;  ^  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  at  an  early  period  the  two  provinces  were  united  in  a 
single  satrapy.  The  nations  strongly  resemble  one  another ; "  but  the 
Sogdians  are  of  a  coarser  type,  and  in  military  reputation  fall  sliort  of 
their  neighbours.  Still  they  offered  a  respectable  resistance  to  the  army 
of  Alexander,'  and  were  among  the  last  of  the  tribes  reduced  by  him 
before  he  quitted  Bactria  to  attack  the  Indians."  Sogdiana  formed  a 
part  of  the  Baetrian  kingdom  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Alexan- 
der's empire,  and  became  thenceforth  merged  in  that  country,  whose 
fortunes  it  followed. 

(v.)  The  Arians. — It  has  been  already  noticed' that  the  specific 
name  of  this  tribe  was  in  reality  quite  distinct  from  the  general  ethnio 
title  of  Arian,  which  belonged  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Medes,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Hyrcanians,  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Saraugians, 
und  to  many  other  nations.  There  is  an  initial  h  in  the  one  case  which 
is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  there  is  further  a  root-letter  w  or  v  in  the 
special  which  has  no  correspondent  in  the  general  name ;  but  though 
the  resemblance  of  appellation  appears  to  be  accidental,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  in  question  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Arian  stock.  Their  country  is  found,  under  the  name  of  Jlaroyu^  iu 
the  Zendavesta,  among  the  earliest  Arian  settlements,  in  conjunction 
with  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  Chorasmia.  They  are  always  classed 
with  Arian  races — in  the  inscriptions  witli  the  Sarangians,  the  Bactrians, 
and  the  Chorasmians ;  '"  iu  Herodotus  with  the  Sogdians  and  the  Bac- 

'"  It  is  the  first  Rcttlemcnt  occupied  after  the  primitive  abode  of  the  race 
[Aryanan  vaejo).  Hoc  above,  vol.  i.  p.  548.  [(Jiiriously  eiiougli  the  word  ineaiia 
"  first"  or  "  head  "  in  the  Hainitic  Bubyloiiiim. — II.  C.  li.] 

'  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  4(J'i,  note '.  "  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748. 

•  See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  129. 

*  See  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  SO. 

*  Compare  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8,  iv.  1  and  17 ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  747-8  ;  Plin.  II. 
N.  vi.  17  ;  Agathenier,  ii.  V, ;  Q.  Curt.  III.  ii.  g  9,  &c. 

•  Stral)0  Hays,  Tb  fiiv  -KaKonhv  ov  woKv  Sitftpov  toIj  fiiot^  ko)  toij  tdttrt  ruv  fOyudSuf 
vY  T(  So^Siui'ol  Hoi  ol  BaKTpiafo),  fxiKphv  S'  ^fxws  ijfifpuTfpa  ^v  rh  ruv  BuKTptaviiv, 

'  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  IJO,  iv.  1,  &c. 

»  Ibid,  iv,  18-19.  •  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  548-519 

"•  Supra,  vol.  H.  p.  402,  note  •. 
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trians ;  "  in  Strabo  "  and  Isidore  of  Charax  *'  with  the  Margians.  The 
modern  Heratees,  who  inherit  their  name,  are  probably  in  some  measure 
their  descendants,  and  they  are  certainly  an  Arian  people. 

The  Aria  of  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  extensive 
tract.  It  was  probably  bounded  by  Parthia  upon  the  west,  by  Choras- 
mia  (or  pei-haps  by  Sattagydia)  upon  the  north,  by  Sattagydia  and  the 
country  of  the  Aparytas  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Tharaanneans  upon 
the  south.  Strabo  gives  it  a  length  of  2000,  with  a  breadth  of  only 
300  stades,"  extending  it  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain- 
chain  which  here  bounded  Bactriana  (the  Faropamisus),  probably  from 
about  Ghorlan  to  the  sources  of  the  Arius  river  (the  modern  Heri- 
rud).  Ptolemy  inclines  it,  apparently,  a  little  more  to  the  west ;  "  but 
in  the  main  agrees  with  Strabo.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Arians  occupied  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Elburz  range,  and  the  fertile 
country  between  that  range  and  the  desert,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  Parthians,"  extending  thence  along  the  valley  of  the  Heri-rud  to 
some  distance  above  Herat;  but  their  exact  bounds  on  either  side  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  "  They  have  never  been  a  distinguished  peo- 
ple, but  they  off'ered  a  stout  resistance  to  Alexander,'*  and  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  satrapy." 

(vi.)  The  Bactrians  are  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  tribes  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier.  Various  stories  have  come  down  to  us  at- 
testing the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  power  and  importance  of  Bactria 
during  the  Assyrian  period,'  but  no  great  value  can  be  attached  to 
these    tales,    which    are  probably  devoid  of    any    historic  foundation.^ 

"  Herod,  iii.  93,  and  vii.  60. 

"  Strab.  xi.  pp.  76U-1.  "  Mans.  Parth.  pp.  7-8. 

'*  Strab.  xi.  p.  751.  "  Goograph.  vi.  17. 

"  Ptolemy  bounds  Aria  on  the  west  by  Parthia  and  Carmania  (1.  s.  c).  Hul 
this  is  because  he  extends  Carmania  so  as  to  include  in  it  almost  the  whole  of  the 
desert,  Strabo,  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Caspian,  describes  Aria  directly  after 
Parthia.  Isidore  of  Charax  has  two  districts  between  them,  Apavarcticene  and 
MiUgiana  (pp.  7-8).  But  Apavarcticcni  was  a  part  of  Parthia  (Ptol.  vi.  5),  and 
Marginna  bounded  Aria  upon  the  north  (ibid.  ch.  17). 

"  The  heart  of  Aria  was  probably  always  the  country  about  Herat.  This  is  "  a 
rich  well-watered  valley,  the  length  of  which  is  about  30  miles,  and  the  breadth  15. 
the  whole  being  covered  with  villages  and  gardens."  Here,  "  besides  abundance  of 
the  finest  fruit-trees,  the  mulberry-bush  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  for  rearing 
Bilk-worms;  wheat  and  barley  are  plentiful  ;  pasture  of  the  best  quality  abounds  in 
the  mountains,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  assa- 
f(Dtida  plant  grows  in  great  (juantities  upon  the  plains  and  hills  all  around  the  city." 
(Praser's  Khorassan,  Appendix  B.,  pp.  30-2.  ("onipiue  Ferrier'a  Caravan  Journeys, 
p.  139,  and  p.  165.) 

"  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  25  and  28.  "  Ibid.  cb.  25. 

*  Diodorus,  apparently  following  Ctesias,  makes  Ninus  march  into  Bactria  and 
contend,  for  some  time  doubtfully,  with  its  king  Oxyartes  (ii.  6),  who  is  finally  re- 
duced by  Semiramis.  Justin  (i.  2)  and  Cephalion  (Fr.  1)  have  the  same  story,  but 
call  the  king  Zoroaster,  and  identify  him  with  the  founder  of  the  Magian  religion. 
Again,  Diodorus  makes  the  success  of  Arbacea,  in  his  attack  on  Nineveh,  depend 
mainlv  on  the  assistance  which  he  receives  from  the  Bactrians,  who  have  been  sum- 
moned to  aid  the  Ninevites,  but  join  their  assailants  (ii.  26,  et  seqq.  Compare  vol. 
-  p.  328.) 

*  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  Persian  traditions  made  Bactria  their  cailiesV 
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The  Zendavesta  however  shows  that  the  Arians  settled  in  the  country 
at  a  very  early  date  ;  *  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  historical 
Baetrians  were  of  that  remarkable  race/  They  are  spoken  of  as  a  pow- 
erful people  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  their  subjection  as 
a  matter  which  he  could  not  safely  intrust  to  his  lieutenants/  The 
Persians  always  regarded  them  as  among  the  bravest  and  most  warlike 
of  the  nations  whereof  their  empire  was  composed ; '  and  the  Bactrian 
satrapy  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  sort  of  royal  appanage.'  In 
the  final  struggle  of  the  Persians  against  Alexander,  the  Baetrians 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part ;  *  and  it  was  no  doubt  as  much  owing 
to  the  energies  of  the  race  as  to  the  advantages  of  position,  that  the 
Greek  governors  appointed  by  the  Seleucidae  were  able  to  assert  their 
independence,  and  to  establish  a  Bactrian  kingdom,  which  certainly 
continued  for  above  a  century.  In  the  course  of  time  they  have 
yielded  to  the  flood  of  Tatar  immigration,  ever  pressing  southward  from 
the  Asiatic  steppes;  but  in  the  non-Tatar  population  of  the  country 
about  Balkh,  whose  language  is  decidedly  Arian,'  we  probably  have 
the  representatives  and  descendants  of  the  great  Bactrian  nation. 

The  geographical  limits  of  Bactria  are  for  the  most  part  well  marked 
and  defined.     Sogdiana  bounded  it  on  the  north,  being  separated  from 

capital,  in  the  times  anterior  to  Kei  Khosru  or  Cyrus ;  and  that  General  Ferrier  ob- 
served among  the  ruins,  bricks  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Caravan  Journeys,  p. 
207). 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  548.  The  Baetrians  are  also  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Biihlikas,  in  the  early  legends  of  the  Hindoos  (Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  125) ; 
but  these  do  not  reach  much  beyond  the  3d  or  4th  century  b.  c.  No  satisfactory 
meaning  has  yet  been  found  for  the  name  Bactria.  Burnouf  (Comment,  p.  cxii.) 
derived  it  from  a  Zend  word,  apaktara,  which  means  "  north."  But  Bactria  is  only 
called  by  a  name  at  all  closely  resembling  this  in  the  Armenian  geography,  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  preserved  the  real  Zend  title.  The  true  ethnic  root  is  probably  only 
Bakh,  the  -di  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  -tvish  of  tiie  Achajinenian  tablets,  and  the 
-Tpi'a  of  the  Greeks  being  a  mere  locative  suffix.  But  what  Bakh  means  is  unknown 
at  present. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  548. 

*  Herod,  i.  153.  Ctesias  professed  to  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  war 
(Persic.  §  2) ;  but  no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  his  narrative. 

'  The  Baetrians  were  among  the  troops  selected  by  llardonius  on  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  113).  They  held  the  left  wing  at  Arbela  (Arrian.  Kxp.  Al.  iii. 
11),  where  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves  (ibid.  c.  13;  Q.  Curt.  IV'.  xv.  § 
18).  Arrian  (Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  27),  if  it  be  ho,  calls  them  /uax'MWTaTov  «d«os. 
Strabo  regards  them  as  similar  in  character  to  the  Scythians  (xi.  pp.  752-3),  and  Q. 
Curtius  thus  describes  their  habits : — "  Sunt  autem  Baotriani  inter  illas  gentes 
jTomptissimi ;  horridis  ingeniis,  multiimque  a  rcrsarum  luxu  abhorrentibus,  siti 
baud  procul  Scytharum  bellicosissimi  gente,  ct  rapto  viverc  assueta;  semperque  ia 
armis  errant'  (Vit.  Alex.  IV.  vi.  §  3). 

'  According  to  Ctesias  (Exc.  Per.  ^  8),  Bactria,  Chorasmia,  Parthia,  and  Cnrma- 
nia,  were  conferred  by  Cyrus  upon  his  second  son  Tanyoxarces  ( rr::  Smcrdis). 
Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  wo  find  his  brotiicr  Masistes  in  possession  of 
the  Bactrian  satrapy  (Hi'rod.  ix.  113).  Again,  upon  the  deatii  of  Xerxes,  it  appears 
that  another  brotiicr,  Hysta.spes,  had  received  the  government  (I)iod.  Sic.  xi.  (U»). 
Dadarscs,  however,  the  satrap  of  Haetria  under  Darius  Ilystaspcs  (Boh.  Inscr,  Col 
iii.  I'ar.  3),  was  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  liie  royal  house. 

•  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  2<»,  iv.  17  and  22. 

•  S<!e  ProfcHHor  MiiUer's  '  Languages  of  the  Scat  of  War'  (1st  ed.),  p.  88. 
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it  by  the  Oxus  or  Jyhun  river;  '"  the  Hazarah  mountaius  (called  an- 
ciently Paropamisus")  was  its  limit  upon  the  south ;  *'  on  tlie  west  it 
was  probably  bounded  by  Chorasuiia  or  the  great  desert  of  Kharesm  ;  '^ 
while  on  the  east  it  was  shut  in  by  the  snowy  chain  of  Bolor,  which 
unites  the  Thianchan  with  the  Hindoo- Kooxh.  Thus  it  included  Ba- 
dakshan  and  Koondooz,  as  well  as  the  Balkh  district,  to  which  the  ancient 
name  still  attaches.  It  was  a  country  of  varied  character  and  multi- 
form products.  On  the  east  and  south,  extending  to  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountain-ranges — while  on  the  north  it  descended  into  the  flat 
of  the  Oxus  valley,  and  on  the  west  melted  into  the  low  sandy  desert 
of  Kharesm — it  had  every  species  of  soil  and  every  variety  of  climate." 
Its  capital,  Bactra,  is  represented  by  the  modern  Balkh,  which  is  now 
mostly  in  ruins,  but  bears  ample  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour.'* 

(vii.)  The  JEgli  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  one  passage  only, 
wherein  they  appear  as  neighbours  of  the  Bactrians."  There  is  no  trace 
of  them  either  in  the  Inscriptions  or  in  the  Zendavesta.  Possibly  they 
are  the  Augali  "  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  places  upon  the  Jaxartes,  and 
therefore  tlie  people  intended  in  the  passage  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
which  speaks  of  Alexandria  Eschata  as  being  tV  Atyatot?."  Or  they 
may  be  identified  with  the  ^geli  of  Stephen,  who  seem  to  be  the  Gelae 
of  Strabo,  and  the  Gelae  or  Geli  of  other  authors,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
modern  (rhUdn.^*  We  may  suspect  that  they  were  Arians,  since  Ste- 
phen's ^geli  are  "  a  Median  people." '"  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their 
locality  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

'"  Strab.  xi.  p.  752;  Ptolem.  vi.  11-1-2. 

"  l)r  I'aropiinisus,  according  to  some  antliors.  Tlie  word  seems  first  to  occui 
in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Hehistnn  Inscription,  where  under  tiie  form 
J'ariipiiraenanna  it  represents  and  replaces  the  Persinn  Gadara  or  Gandaria  (see 
Col.  Kawlinson's  Babylonian  Text  of  Behistun  Inscription,  p.  xx.). 

'^  It  appears  from  the  travels  of  General  Ferricr,  tliat  no  fewer  than  four  ranges 
of  mountains,  only  slightly  divergent,  separate  between  the  low  country  towards  the 
Oxus,  and  the  flat  region  of  Seittan,  towards  Girisk  and  Furrah.  (Caravan  Jour- 
neys, pp.  *230,  234,  238,  and  247  ;  and  compare  the  map.)  It  is  the  second  of  these, 
as  one  proceeds  iVoni  north  to  south,  that  is  here  regarded  as  the  main  range. 
This  is  the  mountain-chain  dividing  between  the  valleys  of  Murgaub  and  the  Heri- 
rud,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Sufeid  Koh  or  White  Mountain  (Ferrier,  p.  239). 

''  Ptolemy  (vi.  11)  bounds  it  on  the  west  by  Margiana,  or  the  country  watered 
by  the  Mwgaub,  the  ancient  district  of  Merv ;  but  the  desert  of  Kharesm  extends 
furtlier  east  than  the  Murgaub,  and  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  natural  frontier 
in  this  diiection. 

"  Q.  Curtius  thus  describes  Bactria  :  "  Bactrianae  terrae  multiplex  et  varia  natu- 
ra  est.  Alibi  multa  arbor,  et  vitis  largos  mites(}ue  fructus  alit.  Solum  pingue 
crobri  fontes  rigant ;  quae  mitiora  sunt  frumento  conseruntur,  caetera  armeutorum 
pabulo  cedunt.  Magnam  delude  partem  ejusdem  terrae  steriles  arenas  tenent. 
S(iualida  siccitate  regio  non  hominem,  non  frugeni  alit ;  quum  vero  venti  a  Pontico 
mari  spirant,  quicquid  sabuli  in  campis  jacet,  converrunt :  quod  ubi  cumulatuin  est, 
magnoium  collium  procul  species  est,  omniaque  pristini  itineris  vestigia  intereunt" 
(Vit.  Alox.  VII.  iv.  §  2()-7).  "The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer,"  says  Sir 
A.  Burns,  "could  not  delineate  this  country  with  greater  exactness"  (Bokhara,  vol. 
i.  p.  245).  A  detailed  account  of  the  whole  region  will  be  found  in  Ferrier  (pp. 
197-230).       "  See  P'errier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  206-8.     "  Herod,  iii.  92  ad  tin. 

"  Geograph.  vi.  12.  "*  Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  note  '. 

'"  Strab.  xi.  p.  734;  Pint.  vit.  Pomp.  c.  35;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16  ;  Ptol.  vi.  2. 

'"^  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  \lyi\\oi. 
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(viii.)  The  Sacge. — It  is  very  difficult  to  locate  with  any  certainty 
the  Sacse  of  Herodotus.  In  his  notices  they  are  generally  connected 
with  the  Bactrians,^'  upon  whom  therefore  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  adjoined,  but  on  which  side  he  intended  to  place  them  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Their  conjunction  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies  with  cer- 
tain Caspians  *  might  lead  us  to  locate  them  upon  the  lower  Oxus,  and 
in  the  region  between  that  river  and  the  Caspian  Sea  (the  modern  Kha- 
nat  of  Khiva)  ;  and  this  position  would  suit  exactly  the  notice  of  Hel- 
lanicus,"  who  derives  the  title  of  Amyrgii,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
Persian  Sacae  were  certainly  distinguished/  from  a  tract  called  "  the 
Amyrgian  jo/a«/i,"  which  they  inhabited.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  remarked,  first,  that  this  region  has  with  good  reason  been  assigned 
to  the  Chorasmians,*  who  were  certainly  not  Sacse ;  ^  secondly,  that  the 
Caspians  joined  with  the  Sacans  are  not  those  from  whom  the  sea  de- 
rived its  name,'  and  therefore  may  have  dwelt  at  any  distance  from  it ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  Alexandrine  geographers  knew  of  no  Sacae  south 
of  the  Oxus.'  The  country  beyond  the  Jaxartes  is  that  usually  assigned 
to  them  by  these  writers,  but  this  cannot  be  the  Sacia  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  too  remote  from  Bactria ;  and  besides  Herodotus  assigns  it  to 
the  Massagetae,"  who  were  not  Scythians,'  and  were  not  subject  to  Per- 

'^  Hcrod.  i.  153,  vii.  64,  viii.  113,  and  ix.  113;  compare  Arrian.  Exped.  Al.  iii. 
8.     On  tlie  general  subject  of  the  Sacae,  see  below,  Essay  ii. 

'  Herod,  iii.  93.  "  Fr.  171.     '  Aix\)pyiov,Tr(^[ov  l.aKwv. 

*  See  Hcrod.  vii.  64  (Toutouj  5f,  tovras  Sku^os  'Afxvpylom,  2a»cais  fVoAfoc),  and 
compare  the  Nalfhsh-i-Rustam  inscription  (Par.  3;  infra,  p.  199),  where  the  Saka 
Humavarga  are  meutioued. 

*  Supra,  p.  165. 

'  Strabo  indeed  says,  rov  5e  rSiv  ^acrcrayeTSiv  koI  tSiv  1,a.Kti>v  t^vovs  koX  ol  *Atto- 
atoi  (?)  Koi  ol  XcDpdffmoi  (xi.  p.  747);  but  this  statement  is  of  little  value.  The 
Chorasrnians  could  not  be  at  once  Massagetae  (Arians)  and  Sacte  (Turanians) ;  and 
if  we  must  connect  them  with  either,  it  should  be  with  the  former  rather  than  with 
the  latter  people. 

*  The  Caspians,  from  whom  the  sea  derived  its  name,  are  undoubtedly  those 
whom  Herodotus  places  in  his  11th  satrapy  (iii.  92).  They  dwelt  towards  its  south- 
west angle,  in  the  modern  Ghilan  (infra,  p.  192). 

*  Arrian's  Scyths  (whom  he  identifies  with  the  Sacse,  iii.  8)  dwelt  north  o*  the 
Jaxartes  (iv.  1,  and  4).  So  the  Sacai  of  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748),  who 
are  separated  by  the  Jaxartes  from  the  Sogdians.  Strabo  is  less  clear,  but  bringu 
the  Scythian  conquerors  of  the  Graeco-Hactrian  kingdom  airb  rfis  wepaias  rov 
'la^dpTov  rris  Kara  Zctxa;  koI  '2oySiayovs,  ^v  k  ar  tl  xo  v  2a»fai  (ibid.  p.  744). 
There  were,  of  course,  Sacaj  in  Armenia,  the  Sacesinro  of  Arrian  (Exp.  Al.  iii.  8), 
who  adjoined  on  the  Medes  and  tiie  Cadusians  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  pp.  74.5,  767,  &c. ; 
riin.  H.  N.  vi.  10;  and  Ptol.  v.  13).  But  these  cannot  be  the  Sacae  whom  Herod- 
otus ^'om«</  with  the  Bnctriann ;  and  indeed  they  are  never  called  Sacai,  but  Siicesinio 
or  Sacassani ;  and  their  country  is  not  Sacia,  but  Sncassene.  Strabo  appears  to  re- 
gard these  Scyths  as  a  remnant  of  the  invaders  who  iield  dominion  in  Upper  Asia 
for  28  years,  but  were  subdued  by  Cyaxares  (e()in|);ire  Strub.  xi.  ji.  71.')  with  Herod. 
i.  100),     But  they  were  probably  among  the  most  ancient  iniiabilants  of  the  country. 

■  Herod,  i.  2i)l. 

*  Ibid.  ch.  210.  The  Massa-Gctie  should  by  their  name  be  Cloths  (supra,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  17f»-17G).  That  they  were  Arians  is  shown  by  the  name  of  their  jjrince  Spar- 
papiseH  (Herod,  i.  211),  which  may  bo  compared  with  the  Spargiipeithes  of  tho 
K-rinthyiM  (ibid.  iv.  78),  and  of  tho  European  Scyths  or  Scoioli  (ib.  cii.  76),  whose 
Indo-Kuro|M>un  character  has  bceft  already  proved  (vol.  iii.  pp.  168-168). 
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sia."  There  remain  two  tracts  between  which  our  choice  lies  :  one  is 
the  tract  between  the  lower  Oxus  and  the  lower  Jaxartes,  which  has 
been  regarded  above  as  a  part  of  Sogdiana,"  but  which  may  possibly 
be  the  Sacia  of  Herodotus'  time.  It  is  a  low  plain,  like  the  country 
south  of  the  Oxus,  so  as  to  answer  the  description  of  Hellanicus;  and 
it  approaches,  if  it  does  not  adjoin,  Bactria.  This  whole  tract,  however, 
except  along  the  river-courses,  is  an  arid  desert,  and  can  never  have 
supported  moi'e  than  a  very  scanty  population.  The  other  is  the  region 
east  of  the  Bolor  range — the  modern  kingdoms  of  Kochf/ar  and  Yar- 
kand,  the  most  western  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary.  This  seems  to  be 
the  Sacia  of  Ptolemy  "  and  Curtius ;  "  and  as  its  eastern  position  and 
near  approach  to  Gandaria  and  India  accords  with  the  place  assigned  to 
the  Sacaa  [Suka)  in  Darius'  lists,"  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  other.  The  western  and  northern  portions  of  this  region 
are  very  mountainous,  but  on  the  south  and  east  it  sinks  down  into  a 
vast  sandy  plain  or  desert,  which  extends  uninterruptedly  from  about 
long.  75°  to  long.  118°  E.  from  Greenwich. 

The  Sacao  of  Persia  were  probably  a  Turanian  race,  or  at  least  a 
population  in  which  the  Turanian  element  preponderated."  They  were 
among  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian  armies,"  their  chief  weapons  being 
the  bow  and  the  battle-axe."  It  appears  that  some  time  before  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  they  had  succeeded  in  detaching  themselves  from 
Persia,  and  completely  establishing  their  independence,  so  that  they 
fought  at  Arbela,  not  as  subjects,  but  as  allies  of  Darius."  Soon  after- 
wards we  find  Sacans  contending  without  dishonour  with  the  army  of 
Alexander ;  "  and  about  a  century  later,  tribes  which  bore  the  name 
subverted  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom,'  and  established  their  rule  over 

»*  Herod,  i.  214.  "  Supra,  p.  106. 

"  Ptolemy's  Sacia,  wliich  he  in  a  marked  way  disliuguishcs  from  Scytliia  (vi.  13), 
lies  east  of  Sofjdiaiia,  and  north  of  Mount  Imaus  (the  Hima-laya).  Compare  Mur- 
cian.  Heracl.  (p.  -5);  ^  eVrbs  Tayyo\J  woTanou  'IvSkcj)  irtpiopi^fTai  atrh  fxiy  &pKTuy  T<fi 
'\f/.i.(j)  upfi  irapa  tout  uirtpKaufvovs  aiiTov  ^oySiavovs  Ka\  2ciKas. 

"  Vit.  Alex.  VIII.  iv.  §  20, 

"*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  '.  Darius,  it  will  bo  seen,  conjoins  Sacia,  1.  with  Gan- 
daria and  Sattagydia  ;  2.  with  Gandaria  and  Mecia  ;  3.  with  India. 

"  See  vol.  i.  pp.  527-528.  This  view  is  not  mcoinpatibie  with  that  maintained  in 
vol.  iii.  (Book  iv.  Es.say  ii.  pp.  158-168)  with  respect  to  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
European  Scytlis.  The  term  Scyth,  or  Sacan,  is  probably  not  a  real  ethnic  name, 
but  merely  a  title  given  to  aJl  nomades,  like  the  Ili/at  of  modern  Persia.  From  the 
mere  term  Scyth  we  cannot  conclude  anything  as  to  the  ethnic  character  of  a  peo- 
ple. [In  the  Babylonian  transcripts  of  the  Acliasmenian  inscriptions,  the  term  which 
replaces  the  Saka  of  the  Persian  and  Scythic  columns,  is  Gimiri  (query,  Gomer- 
itesV) — a  term  which  elsewhere  in  Babylonian  always  means  "  the  tribes."  Compare 
the  Greek  a\\6cpv\ut. — H.  C.  R.] 

"  They  fought  well  at  Marathon  (Herod,  vl.  113) ;  they  were  included  among  the 
picked  troops  of  Mardonius  (ibid.  viii.  118),  and  they  distinguished  themselves  at 
Arbela  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  13).  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  they  formed,  together  with 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  marines  of  the  Persian  fleet  (Herod,  vii.  184). 

"  Herod,  vii.  64. 

"  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8.  tlirovro  .  .  .  o^x  vifi)Kooi  .  .  .  aAAJt  Kara  {n/ju/xax''"'  ''"''^ 
Aftpei'ou.  '•  Ibid.  iv.  4. 

*  Straboi,  xi.  p.  745.     See  Dr.  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary,  ad  voc.  bactri 

▲NA. 
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the  entire  tract  between  the  Aral  and  the  Indus.'  They  even  ventured 
to  invade  India,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  (b.  c.  56),'  after 
which  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Parthians,  and  were  finally 
absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae. 

(ix.)  The  Caspians  are  mentioned  twice  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies 
—once  in  connexion  with  the  obscure  tribes  of  the  Pausicae,  the  Pan- 
timathi,  and  the  Darita; ;  *  and  a  second  time  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sacae.*  In  the  former  passage  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  the  tract  directly  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
— from  whom  indeed  it  derived  that  name — are  intended ;°  in  the  lat- 
ter it  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading,  substituting  for  Caspii 
either  Casii,'  or  Caspciri.*  But  this  practice  of  alteration  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  where  there  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.,  is  always  dangerous; 
and  in  the  case  before  us  the  readings  suggested  are  neither  of  them  re- 
markably happy.  The  Casii  are  first  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,*  and  then 
they  appear  to  be  placed  in  eastern  Thibet,  on  the  borders  of  China,  far 
bej'ond  the  utmost  limits  to  which  the  Persian  empire  can  be  thought 
to  have  extended.  The  Caspeirl,  or  people  of  Cashmere,'"  are  less  remote, 
and  they  were  probably  Persian  subjects,  but  still  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  included  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Sacae,  whichever 
view  we  take  of  the  country  occupied  by  that  people."  On  the  whole  it 
seems  best  to  accept  the  reading  as  it  stands,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
Caspians,  like  so  many  other  tribes  in  this  part  of  Asia,"'  Avere  divided, 
part  having  proceeded  westward  into  Ghilan  and  Mazenderaii,  while 
part  abode  in  more  primitive  settlements  nearer  the  original  seat  of  the 

'  Of  course  these  exploits  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Persian  Sacse  only 
The  Sacae  of  the  fifteentli  satrapy  were  but  the  advanced  guard  of  that  great 
Scythic  or  Tatar  people  which  has  at  all  times  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  steppe 
country  of  central  Asia.  The  Scythic  influx  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  was  a  movement  begun  probably  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  multitude  of  tribes  besides  those  who  had  at  one  time  been  subject  to 
Persia  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).  Its  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  gradually  won  their  way  to  the  Paropamisus,  whence,  in  one  line,  they 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Helmend  to  the  country  about  lake  Zerrah — called  from 
them  Sacastene  (Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  which  passed  into  Seffestan  (now  Seistan) — while 
in  another  they  entered  India  and  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  where  they  are 
placed  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1)  and  Arrian  (Peripl.  P.  Eryth.  p.  21,  &c.). 

*  See  Wilson's  Ariau.  Antiq.  p.  302.  *  Herod,  iii.  92. 

»  Ibid.  ch.  93.  "  Vide  infra,  p.  192. 

*  The  reading  Casii  was,  I  believe,  first  proposed  by  Larchor.  It  was  adopted 
by  RcuncU  (Gcogr.  of  Herod,  p.  3u2),  whence  it  passed  to  Beloe  and  the  other  trans- 
lators. 

"  This  conjecture  was  first  made  by  Reizius  (Prcf.  ad  Ilerod.  p.  xvi.),  who  sup- 
ported it  by  the  passage  in  Stephen,  where  the  tliinl  Book  of  Herodotus  is  made  au 
authority  for  Caspeirus  as  a  city  of  the  Parthians  (Koo-irtipo?,  ttoAit  naf)dt«)i',  irfjoafxh^ 
rt)  'IfSiKri'  'HpohoTos  t^i'ttj).  But  the  correclion  proposed  would  not  jn<lily  the 
citation,  which  really  shows  a  reading  of  Kdanfipos  for  KaanaTviios  in  Herod,  iii.  U>2. 

*  (Ii'ograph.  vi.  16. 
••  Vide  infra,  p.  179. 

"  Though  Cashmere  is  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Kaxin/ar  and  yark:<iiit{,  yet 
being  completely  separated  from  it  by  tiie  highest  ranges  of  the  JliudiM  K wsh,  it 
:uuld  Hcarcely  fall  into  tlie  same  satrapy. 

'*  As  the  Mardiaiis,  the  Bagartians,  the  Gaudarians,  the  Aracbosians,  aod  others. 
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Arian  nation.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  locate  the  eastern  branch 
otherwise  than  conjecturally. 

(x.)  The  Sagartians  (or  Asagarta)  were  probably  the  principal  peo- 
ple of  the  Great  Desert  of  Iran,  which  extends  from  Kashan  and  Isfa- 
han on  the  west,  to  the  Ilaroot-rud,  or  river  of  Subzaiviir,  on  the  east. 
They  are  placed  by  Herodotus  in  his  great  central  gatrapy  (the  four- 
teenth), where  they  are  conjoined  with  the  Sarangians  and  Thaujanaians 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Utians  and  Mycians  on  the  other."  This  tract  is 
only  capable  of  bearing  a  very  sparse  population,"  and  the  Sagartians 
were  at  no  time  a  people  of  any  great  power  or  influence.  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  that  they  furnished  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  many  as 
8000  troops  (horsemen,  armed  with  lassoes^*),  since,  except  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  are  scarcely  found  as  a  military  nation.  Their  tribes  appear 
to  have  been  seattered  and  isolated.  Darius,  in  one  inscription,'*  con- 
joins them  with  the  Parthians ;  in  another,"  represents  them  as  inhab- 
iting a  part  of  Media.  Ptolemy  places  them  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Zagros,"  while  Stephen  speaks  of  their  occupying  a  peninsula  pro- 
jecting into  the  Caspian."  By  the  other  geographers  they  are  unnoticed. 
Probably  their  main  locality  in  the  early  times  was  the  southern  skirt 
of  the  mountains  from  the  Caspian  Gates  eastward  to  about  Shahrud 
and  Bostam,  or  the  district  immediately  west  of  Parthia.'  From  this 
position  they  commanded  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Hence  they  had  sent  colonists  to  accompany  the  Persians  in  their  great 
migration,  who  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  Ptolemy's  Sagartians. 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Zagros.  If  Stephen's  authority  is  allowed, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  eastern  Sagartians,  being  gradually  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  Parthians,  found  a  refuge  in  Mazenderaa,  where 
they  may  have  occupied  the  long  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
protection  of  Asterabad  Bay. 

The  Arian  character  of  the  Sagartians  has  been  proved  in  a  former 
Essay."  They  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  very  closely  akin  to  the  Medo- 
Persic  stock.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  resembled  the  Persians  both 
in  language  and  dress; '  and  we  find  by  the  Behistun  Inscription,  that 
when  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Sagartia  rose  up,  he  claimed  it  as 
a  descendant  from  the  great  Median  prince  Cyaxares.*  In  war  they 
served  rather  as  a  portion  of  the  Persian  contingent  ^  than  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  and  their  omission  from  some  important  lists  of  the  pro- 
vinces'   may  be  accounted  for  by  their  probable  inclusion  in  Media. 

"  Herod,  iii.  93.  "  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  433-434.  ""  Herod,  vii.  85. 

"  The  great  inscription  at  Persepolis.  Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  *. 

"  Boh.  IiiscT.  Col.  ii.  pur.  15  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  461). 

"  Geograph.  vi.  2.  '"  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "Zayapria. 

'See  Justin,  xli.  1,  where  "  Sugartani "  must  be  read  for  "  Spartani."  [Here 
their  name  seems  to  remain  in  the  modern  Lasjird  or  Al  Asgird,  the  appellation  of 
&  very  ancient  fort  in  these  parts. — H.  C.  R.] 

"  Vol.  i.  Essay  xi.  p.  549.  *  Herod,  vii.  85. 

*  Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  ii.  par.  14. 

*  Horod.  1.  s.  c.   ^7r€T«ToxaTo  ii  rovs  Tlfpirat. 

'  They  are  omitted  from  the  Behistun  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  lists,  only  appearing 
Bi  the  Persepolitan.    (See  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  '). 
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They  are  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian  Aswas,  and 
are  regarded  by  some  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Scandinavian  nations.' 

(xi.)  The  Sarangians. — Concerning  the  position  of  this  people  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  They  are  clearly  identical  with  the  Zarangi,  Za- 
rangasi,  or  Drangse,  of  Arrian,'  tlie  Drangaj  of  Strabo'and  Ptolemy/"  who 
occupy  the  region-  directly  south  of  Aria,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ara- 
chosia,  on  the  west  by  Carniania,  and  on  its  own  southern  frontier  by 
Gedrosia.  They  may  be  recognised  in  the  Zaraha  of  Darius'  inscrip- 
tions," who  are  joined  in  the  lists  with  the  Parthians,  the  Arians,  and 
the  Arachosians.  Their  name  is  derived  by  Burnouf '"  from  the  Zend 
word  Zarayo,  or  Zarayangh,  "  sea,"  a  term  which  still  attaches  to  the 
great  lake  into  which  the  Helmend  empties  itself,  called  Zerrah  by  the 
Persians."  They  were  probably  the  occupants  of  the  country  round 
the  lake,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  banks  of  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  from  the  east  and  north,  as  the  Helmend,  the  Uaroot-rud,  the 
river  of  Farrah,  the  river  of  Jihash,  &c. — the  modern  province  of  Seis- 
tan."  They  appear  to  have  been  Arians  by  race,"  and  are  called  by 
Q.  Curtius  a  "  warlike  people;""  but  nevertheless  they  are  among  the 
nations  which  offered  least  resistance  to  Alexander/'  and  are  as  little 
distinguished  in  history  as  any  Arian  tribe. 

(xii.)  The   Thamanaeans   are   a   very   obscure   people.      Herodotus 

'  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  asagauta  (p.  62). 

•  lu  some  editions  of  Arrian  (as  the  Tauehnitz)  one  form  only  is  used,  viz., 
Drangag  (Apdyyai).  But  the  MSS.  have  in  iiL  25,  Zapayyaloi,  in  iii.  28,  Apdyyat, 
and  in  vi.  17,  Zaf-dyyoi. 

•  Strab.  XV.  pp.  102,3,  1025,  &c.  "  Goograph.  vi.  19,  &c. 

"  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  *.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ter.sians  could 
not  articidate  the  n  before  a  consonant,  and  therefore  said  Gadara  for  Oandaria, 
JJidunh  for  India,  &c. 

"  Commentairc  sur  lo  Ya<^na,  p.  xcviii.  [As,  however,  the  ancient  Persian  word 
for  sea  was  daraya,  not  zaraya,  this  derivation  can  ecarcely  be  regarded  as  sound 
— H.  C.  R.] 

"  Gen.  Ferrior  says  that  this  name  is  "  not  known  to  the  great  majority  of 
Asiatics "  (Caravan  Journeys,  p.  429),  and  that  it  is  only  found  in  old  Persian 
authors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  according  to  this  writer,  now 
call  the  lake  Merhila  Scutaii,  •'  the  lake  of  Seistan,"  or  Mechila  Jioo.slcm,  "  the 
lake  of  Roostem,"  the  great  Persian  hero. 

"  The  following  description  of  Seistan  is  given  by  Gen.  Ferricr  : — "  Seistan  is  a 
flat  country,  with  here  and  there  some  low  hills.  One  third  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  composed  of  moving  sands,  and  the  two  other  thirds  of  a  compact  sand, 
mixed  with  a  little  clay,  but  very  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  covered  with  woods 
of  the  tamarisk,  myhes,  tag,  and  reeds,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  abmulant  pas- 
ture. The.se  woods  arc  more  especially  met  with  in  the  ccntr.il  part  of  the  province, 
through  which  the  Helmend,  iind  its  iiffluents  flow.  The  detritus  iind  slimy  soil 
which  is  deposited  on  tiic  land  after  the  annual  inundations  fertilise  it  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  and  this  has  probably  been  the  case  from  time  iunnemorial  "  (Caravan 
Journeys,  pj).  42(5-7).  It  may  be  added  that  the  productive  laiul  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  river  courses,  while  t!ie  interuuMliato  country  is  an  arid  desert  very 
(liiFicult  to  traverse.  The  flat  country  extends  up  the  Helmend  as  far  as  Girishk, 
whence  a  line  drawn  acro.ss  to  Funak  will  give  the  natural  limits  of  Seistan  in  this 
direction. 

•*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  O.'iO. 

••  Vii.  Alex.  VI.  vi.  §  86.  "  Delllcosa  natio  est." 

"  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  28. 
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mentions  them  in  two  places;  first,  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies,  where 
they  occur  between  the  Sarangians  and  the  Utians;  '*  and  secondly,  in 
his  account  of  the  river  Aces,  where  they  are  coupled  with  the  Saran- 
gians, Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Chorasmians."  No  other  ancient 
author,  except  Stephen,  mentions  their  name,  and  Stephen  merely  echoes 
Herodotus.^  Under  these  circumstances  they  can  only  be  located  con- 
jecturally.  Col.  Rawlinson  suspects  that  they  are  the  tribe  who  gave 
name  to  DamagMn,  Bemmcend,  &e.,^  which  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
tlieir  settlements  in  the  hill  country  immediately  south  of  the  Caspian. 
But  as  this  is  too  remote  from  the  territory  of  the  Sarangians,  and  from 
the  confines  of  the  other  tribes  who  used  the  Aces  water,  to  be  the  posi- 
tion intended  by  Herodotus,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  suppose  that  the  Tha- 
mana3ans,  like  so  many  of  the  other  Arian  tribes,'  sent  colonies  along 
with  the  great  migratory  stream  which  pressed  westward,*  and  thus 
carried  their  name  in  that  direction,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  con- 
tinued in  their  old  quarters,  occupying  a  more  easterly  position.  The 
situation  which  best  suits  the  two  notices  in  Herodotus,  and  which  was 
perhaps  formally  assigned  to  tlie  Thainanjeans  by  Isidore  of  Charax,^ 
is  the  district  south  and  east  of  Herat,  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Khash- 
riid  and  the  Jlaroot-rud^  to  the  banks  of  the  Helmend  about  Girisk.' 
Exactly  in  this  position  is  found  the  modern  tribe  of  the  Tliijmounees,^ 
which  appears  to  retain  almost  unchanged  the  appellation  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

(xiii.)   Tlie  Pactyans. — Herodotus  has  two  nations  of  Paetyans,  one 

'*  Ilerod.  iii.  93.  "Ibid.  ch.  117. 

Stepli.  iJyz.  ad  voc.      Qajxavaioi,  tivos  Xlepcrat?  {/■wfiKoov'HpSSoTos  rpirri. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  [Daman  was  the  Arian 
correspondent  of  the  Turkish  Atak,  "  skirt,"  and  was  equally  applied  to  the  flank 
of  the  mountains  in  these  parts.  The  Damaui,  or  Thamauieaus,  were  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ''  skirt."— H.  C.  R.] 

'  As  the  Sagartians  (supra,  p.  174),  the  Mardians,  and  Dropici  (supra,  vol.  i.  p. 
338),  the  Gandarians  (ibid.  p.  550),  &c. 

*  Besides  leaving  their  name  along  the  Elburz  range  in  the  words  above-men- 
tioned, the  Thamanasans  appear  to  have  brought  it  as  far  west  as  the  Kurdish 
mountains,  where  Agathias  has  (cwa";  @a.ixa.vwi/  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  '). 

*  By  an  ingenious  emendation,  communicated  to  me  by  letter,  Mous.  C.  MuUer 
of  Paris  has  brought  a  passage  of  Isidore  to  bear  on  this  difficult  subject.  lie  ob- 
serves that  our  present  editions  of  Isidore  give,  after  an  account  of  the  great  Par- 
thian route  from  west  to  east  as  far  as  Aria,  the  following — ivrtv^tv  '\vauuv  xupoy 
T7(s  'Apfias  (Hudson,  p.  8),  and  notes  that  these  '\vavoi  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  read  ivrtvbtv  [0aM]o>'ttiaii'  X'^P'*  "^A.  The  mistake  might 
easily  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber. 

*  The  towns  mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charax  in  his  account  of  the  Thamanaean 
conntiy  are  Phra  {*pa),  which  is  clearly  Furrah;  Bis,  which  is  the  Besto  or  Abesti 
of  Pliny  (N.  II.  vi.  23),  the  modern  Bist ;  Gari  (Girisk),  and  Nil,  which  is  inknown. 
These  names  clearly  mark  the  position  of  the  country. 

'  This  resemblance  of  name  may  be  merely  accidental,  for  the  Taymounees  can- 
not be  traced  very  far  back  in  Oriental  history.  Their  country  was  traversed  in 
several  directions  by  Gen.  Ferrier,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  a  series  of  mountains, 
valleys,  and  small  plains,  well  watered  towards  the  east  by  beautiful  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  becoming  drier  and  more  desert  towards  the  west.  On  the  south 
it  terminates  abruptly  in  a  range  of  high  mountains,  which  present  their  steep  side 
tu  the  broad  plain  of  Seistan  at  their  base,  forming  a  very  marked  limit  between 
ihe  high  and  the  low  country.     (See  Ferrier,  pp.  273-4.) 
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inhabiting  a  portion  of  Armenia,"  and  the  other  adjoining  upon  India.* 
It  is  the  latter  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Their  country  ia 
said  to  have  been  upon  the  upper  Indus,  and  to  have  contained  the  city 
of  Caspatyrus,"  which  most  writers  are  inclined  to  identify  with  the 
city  of  Cashmere."  If  this  identification  be  approved,  Pactyica  must 
be  regarded  as  the  Cashmere  valley,  or  perhaps  as  that  region,  together 
with  the  valley  of  the  Indus  above  Attock.^"  The  name  Pactyan  has 
been  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  word  Pushtun,  or  Pulitan,^''  the 
title  by  which  the  Affghans  call  themselves. 

(xiv.)  The  Sattagydians  are  a  people  entirely  unknown  to  all  the 
classical  writers  except  Herodotus.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time 
of  Darius  they  were  a  nation  of  considerable  importance.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Ach.iemenian  inscriptions  wherever  a  list  of 
the  subject  people  is  given,"  and  we  are  further  told  that  they  were 
among  tl>e  tribes  which  revolted  from  Darius  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign."  Their  exact  situation  can  only  be  conjectured.  Herodotus, 
by  uniting  them  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Gandarians,"  who  dwelt 
in  Cabool  and  on  the  Upper  Indus,"  shows  that  they  must  be  sought 
towards  the  extreme  east  of  the  empire ;  and  Darius,  by  attaching  them 
in  all  his  lists  to  the  Arachosians,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion." 
They  probably  were  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  high  tract  extending 
from  Cabool  to  Herat  in  one  direction,  and  from  Sirpool  to  the  banks 
of  the  Hehnend  in  another.  The  inscriptions  even  seem  to  extend 
them  eastward  to  Margiana,  or  the  district  of  Merv.  They  may  perhaps 
be  represented  by  Ptolemy's  Paropamisadae,  or  occupants  of  the  moun- 
tain-chain of  Paropamisus,  whom  he  places  between  Bactria  and  Ara- 
chosia.'  Their  name  is  said  to  have  signified  "  the  possessors  of  a 
hundred  cows," '  an  appellation  sufficiently  indicating  the  pastoral 
character  of  their  country." 

"  Herod,  iii.  93.  »  Ibid.  ch.  102. 

*'  Ibid,  and  compare  iv.  44. 

"  See  Dr.  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary,  sub  voc.  caspattrus,  and  conipuro 
Biihr's  Excursus  ad  Herod,  iii.  102 ;  and  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  note  ^ 

"  It  is  said  that  boats  might  descend  the  Jelum  from  the  lake  Widur,  a  littlo 
below  Cashmere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Kom.  Geograph.  vol.  i.  p.  558),  and  tiiat  Herod- 
otus may  have  been  mistalicn  about  tlie  direction  in  whirli  the  stream  ran. 

'•  Malte-Brun,  Annales  nouvelles  des  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  344,  et  soqci. 

"  Bell.  Inscr.  CoL  i.  par.  6;  Persep.  luscr.  par.  2;  Nakhsh-i-Rustum  Inscr. 
par.  2. 

'*  Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  ii.  par.  2.  "  Herod,  iii.  91. 

"  See  vol.  i.  p.  550,  and  infra,  p.  177. 

'•  The  Arachosians  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  west  of  the  Sarnngians  and  north  of 
the  Gcdrosians;  they  are  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  valley  of  tlie  Indus.  Tlicro 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  country  was  the  modern  Candahar,  or  the  tract  lying 
upon  the  Arachotus  {Urghandab)  river,     (See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  150-7.) 

'  Geograph.  vi.  18. 

•  Col.  Sir  II.  Kawlinson'a  Persian  Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  TiiATAOrsii. 

•  The  region  in  question  is  formed  by  a  fan-like  radiation  of  no  fewer  than  five 
mountain-ranges  from  a  point  in  tlie  great  latitudinal  ciuiin  of  Asia,  a  little  to  tho 
west  of  Cabool.  The  most  northern  of  these  rangi-s  h;is  a  direction  from  S.E.E.  to 
N.W.W.,  the  most  southern  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.VV.  Tiie  Mnnjanb^  llivi-rnd,  and 
lltlmeiid,  occupy  the  valleys  between  the  ranges.     Gen.  Ferricr  gives  the  following 
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(xv.)  The  Gandarians  are  a  very  remarkable  people,  and  held  in 
ancient  times  a  very  prominent  position  among  the  tribes  dwelling  be- 
tween India  and  Persia.  All  the  early  Sanscrit  authorities  give  the 
name  of  Sindhu  Gandhdra  to  the  country  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Indus  and  its  tributaries  ere  they  issue  from  the  mountains ; ' 
and  the  term  Gandhdra  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  Cabool  country  in 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographers,*  down  to  the  12th  or  18th 
century  of  our  era.  This  then  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  coun- 
try of  the  Gandarians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  their  proper  abode  in 
the  time  of  Darius,  of  Hecatteus,  and  of  Herodotus.'  Hence,  at  a  very 
early  date,  they  seem  to  have  sent  out  colonies,'  which  accompanied  the 
first  Arian  emigrants,  and  settled  partly  on  the  nortliern  frontier  of 
Sogdiana,  where  we  find  them  as  Candari,*  partly  in  Khorassau,  where 
we  meet  with  a  town  called  Gadar,'  In  later  tiines  a  second  movement 
took  place  on  a  grander  scale.  The  Gandarians  of  Sindhu  Gandhdra, 
pressed  upon  by  the  Yue-Chi,  a  Tiitar  race,  relinquished  their  ancient 
abodes,  and  migrated  westward,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
carrying  with  them  their  sacred  vessel — the  water-pot  of  Fo — re- 
garded as  the  most  holy  relic  of  Buddhism,  which  they  tran.sported 
from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  vicinity  of  i\xQ  Arghanddh.^"     To  this  new 

description  of  this  country  as  seen  from  the  highest  of  the  ridges,  the  Siah-koh, 
which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Heri-rud  on  the  south  : — 

"  Standing  actually  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  I  felt  an  indefinable  sen- 
sation of  admiration  at  the  splendid  siglit  thrown  in  bold  relief  at  my  feet.  There 
was  much  variety  in  the  magnificent  view,  and  it  was  possible  to  see  already  the 
det-iiils  of  it.  In  the  horizon,  and  at  thirty  parsangs  from  us,  was  the  grand  peak 
of  Tchalap,  which,  capped  with  its  eternal  and  unchanging  snows,  seemed  to  reach 
the  heavens.  The  higii  mountains  which  we  had  crossed  in  our  ascent  looked  mere 
hillocl<s  compared  witii  the  distant  giant.  Tiie  district  we  had  traversed  between 
us  and  Sirpool  was  but  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  country  spread  out  before  us; 
and  the  chain  on  wliich  we  stood  stretched  E.  and  W.  to  a  distance  that  exceeded 
the  powers  of  vision  to  measure.  An  infinity  of  lower  chains  diverged  from  the 
principal,  and  (I  may  say)  imperial  range,  decreasing  gradually  in  height  towards 
the  north,  leaving  lovely  and  productive  valleys  between  them,  with  here  and  there 
an  encampment  of  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants,  and  luxuriant  verdure 
intersected  by  streams  of  water  shining  in  the  sun  like  threads  of  silver.  All  this 
had  such  animation  about  it  that  I  felt  riveted  to  the  spot  by  the  entrancing  pleasure 
of  contemplating  it."     (Caravan  Journe3'8,  p.  238.) 

•  See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  131  ct  seqq.,  and  his  remarks  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  103.  Compare  Lassen's  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  p.  422, 
and  his  Memoir  on  Bactrian  history,  translated  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Journal  (part  i.  p.  473,  et  seqq.). 

5  As  Beladhori,  Mass'oudi,  Abu  Rihan,  Edrisi,  and  Abulfeda  (see  Col.  Rawlin- 
son's  Persian  Vocabulary,  p.  126). 

•  Darius  specially  attaches  the  Gandarians  to  the  Indians,  connecting  them  also 
with  the  Sattagydians  and  the  S;icans  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  *).  Hecatajus  calls 
them  f^vos  'Ij'SdJj'  (Fr.  178),  and  places  the  city  Caspapyrus  in  their  country  (Fr. 
179).  Herodotus,  by  uniting  them  (vii.  66)  with  the  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sog- 
dians,  and  Bactrians,  seems  to  give  them  a  northern  rather  than  a  southern  era- 
placement,  '  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  550,  note  ". 

"  Compare  Ptolem.  Geograph.  vi.  12;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16  ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  2. 

•  Isid.  Char.  p.  7  (Hudson).  The  Persian  form  of  the  name,  it  must  be  remem 
bered,  is  Gaddra  (Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  i.  par.  6,  &c.). 

""  See  the  notice  of  this  migration  in  Col.  Rawlinson's  Pers.  Vocab.  p.  127. 
Vol.  IV.— 12 
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country  they  carried  also  their  name,  and  here  it  still  remains  in 
the  modern  Candahdr,  the  appellation  alike  of  the  province  and  the 
capital. 

The  Gandarians  seem  to  be  more  properly  regarded  as  an  Indian 
than  as  an  Iranian  tribe.  Hence  the  expression  of  Hecatgeus,  FavSa- 
pat,  'IiSwv  l^vos,"  and  hence  the  attachment  of  Gandaria  to  India  in 
the  lists  of  Darius."  So  Strabo  regards  Gandaris,  or  Gandaritis,  as  a 
part  of  India;  "  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  Gandaras  among  his  Indian 
nations."  Their  name  among  the  later  and  less  careful  writers  became 
confused  with  that  of  the  Gangaridae,  or  inhabitants  of  the  country 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  '^ — an  additional  proof  that  their  Indian 
connexion  was  undoubted.  Like  the  other  hill-tribes  of  these  parts, 
they  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  race ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  included  among  the  Indians  whose  services  were  retained  by 
Mardonius  after  the  retirement  of  Xerxes."  It  is  curious  that  they  do 
not  appear  among  the  opponents  of  Alexander,  since  he  must  have 
marched  through  their  country  on  his  way  to  the  Indus. 

(xvi.)  The  Dadicae  are  joined  closely  with  the  Gandarians  by  Herod- 
otus, being  not  only  immediately  attached  to  them  in  the  list  of  satra- 
pies," but  also  united  with  them  under  the  same  commander  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes."  No  other  writer  speaks  of  the  Dadicae  under  this 
name.  It  has  been  conjectured  "  that  they  are  the  Daradrre  of  Ptole- 
my,' who  seem  to  be  the  Derdae  of  Strabo,"  and  the  Dardae  of  Pliny  ;^ 
but  etymological  considerations  forbid  this  identification.  Ptolemy 
seems  really  to  indicate  the  country  of  the.  Dadicae  by  his  Tatacene, 
which  he  places  in  Drangiana,  towards  its  north-western  limits.*  Proba- 
bly they  had  been  brought  by  emigration  to  this  region  in  the  time  of 
the  Egyptian  geographer,  having  previously  dwelt  further  to  the  east, 
perhaps  about  Ghuznee  and  the  course  of  the  Ghuznee  river,  where  they 
would  be  in  contact  with  the  Gandarians ;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  part 
of  the  Paropamisus.'  It  is  conjectured  that  the  modern  J'ats^  or  'Tajiks, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  in  Eastern  Persia, 
are  the  inheritors  of  their  name,  and  (possibly)  to  some  extent  their 
descendants.* 

(xvii.)  The  Aparytae  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  distinct  race.  They 
have  been  properly  enough  compared  with  the  Paryeta3  of  Ptolemy,' 
whose  name  simply  means  "  mountaineers,"  from  the  Zend,  pouru, 
Sanscrit,  j!?fln<A,  "  a  mountain.""     From  the  connexion  of  Herodotus'a 

"  Fr.  178.  "  See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  ". 

"  Strnb.  XV.  p.  992  and  p.  995. 

'*  Ptol.  Gcogra|)h.  vii.  1.  "  Dionys.  Perieg.  1141. 

'"  Herod,  viii.   113.  "  Ilcrod.  iii.  91.  "  Ibid.  vii.  66. 

'"  Sec  Dr.  Smitli's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  lioinan  Geography,  advoc.  dahaduak. 

'  Gcognipb.  vii.  1.  '  Strab.  xv. 

»  Piin.  II.  N.  vi.  19.  *  Gcograpb.  vi.  19. 

•  So  WilKon  (Arian.  Antiq.  p.  I'M). 

•  See  Col.  KawliiiHon'H  Persian  ^'ocabula^y,  p.  172. 

•  Ritter'd  Erdkundc  vou  Asien,  vol.  vi.  p.  98  ;  Biilir,  ad  loc,  &c.  (See  Ptolem. 
vi,  10.) 

•  The  Ramp  root  appears  in  T'arcpiiinisiis  or  Paropanlsus,  and  (pcrliaps)in  Part 
canii  and  y'aratuceni. 
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Aparytae  with  the  Gandarians  and  Sattagydians,"  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  part  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  range, 
a  portion  of  which,  near  the  source  of  the  Cabool  river,  is  still  called 
Kohistan,  or  "  the  mountain  country.""  But  it  would  be  rash  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  their  exact  seat,  or  to  identify  them  with  any  particular 
tribe  or  nation. 

(xviii.)  The  Caspeiri  do  not  occur  in  the  manuscripts  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  really  mentioned  by  him.  They 
are  found  in  Ptolemy  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  sources 
of  the  Hydaspes,  or  Jehim  river,'"  and  are  therefore  fairly  identified 
with  the  Cashmeerees.'*  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  their  name 
for  that  of  the  Caspians,  in  two  passages  of  Herodotus;'''  and  the  pres- 
ent translation,  which  follows  the  edition  of  Gaisford,  adopts  the  emen- 
dation in  one  instance.'^  But  the  alteration  thus  made  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  for  it  only  removes  one  difficulty  to  introduce  another.'* 
That  there  has  been  some  corruption  of  the  text  seems  certain,  but  very 
little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  name  which  has  been  introduced 
conjecturally. 

(xix.)  The  Indians  included  within  the  Empire  of  Darius  were  prob- 
ably the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  together  with  those  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus — the  country  now  kuown  as  Scinde.'*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  their  boundaries  with  exactness.  They  seem  to  have  been 
enclosed  upon  the  north  by  the  Gandarians,"  on  the  west  by  the  Pacty- 
ans,  Arachosians,  and  Gcdrosians,  on  the  east  by  the  great  Indian  desert,, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  sea,"     They  were  a  warlike  race  ia  the  time  of 

"  Ilerod.  iii.  91. 

'  Tlie  river  Cophcn  (the  Cabool  river)  and  the  town  of  the  same  name  (Plin.  H. 
X.  vi.  23)  have  a  similar  derivation,  kuf'm  old  Persian  being  synonymous  with  par- 
wat,  which  is  the  Persian  form  of  the  feanscrit  paruA,  "a  mountain." — II.  C,  R. 

'"  Geograph.  vii,  1. 

"  See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  ad  voc.  caspeiria. 

"  Herod,  iii.  93,  and  vii.  8(5.  The  conjecture  was  first  made  by  Reizius  (Pref.  ad 
Herod,  p.  xvi.). 

'*  In  vii.  86.  It  is  adopted  here  not  only  by  Gaisford,  but  by  Schafer,  Bekker, 
Bahr,  and  A.  Matthias. 

"  The  double  mention  of  Caspii  among  the  nations  which  furnished  cavalry  ia 
the  difliculty  which  is  removed  by  the  substitution  of  Caspeiri  for  Caspii  in  the 
second  passage.  But  if  we  make  this  substitution,  we  read  that,  "  the  Caspeirian 
horsemen  were  armed  exactly/  as  t/ieir  foot,^'  when  no  mention  at  all  has  been  made 
of  their  foot  previously,  to  meet  this  it  has  been  proposed  to  insert  Caspeiri  in 
the  lacuna  at  the  beginning  of  vii.  76  (Bahr  ad  Herod,  vii.  86).  But  their  intro- 
duction in  that  place  among  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  is  quite  inadmissible. 

'*  This  is  perhaps  doubtful  and  is  not  expressed  on  the  map  of  the  Satrapies  by 
Mons.  C.  Miiller,  which  accompanies  these  volumes,  but  my  own  convictions  are  in 
its  favour.  I  think  it  follows  from  the  descent  of  the  Indus  by  Scylax  and  the  con- 
timceduse  of  the  ocean  and  river  as  aline  of  communication  with  the  eastern  prov- 
inces (llerod.  iv.  44).  The  stream  could  not  have  been  safely  used  until  the  tribes 
which  dwelt  along  its  banks  were  subjugated. 

"  This,  again,  is  not  expressed  on  the  map.  The  Gandharas,  however,  of  the 
Hindoo  writers  extend  across  the  Upper  Punjaub  to  Cashmere  (Wilson's  Ariau. 
Antiq.  p.  131). 

"  For  a  description  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Indus  valley,  vide  supra,  vol.  L  p 
i38. 
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Darius,"  who  forcibly  brought  them  under  the  Persian  sway ;  "  and 
they  maintained  the  same  character  down  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander, 
who  found  in  the  native  prince  of  these  parts  (Porus)  and  his  men,  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  most  difficulty  in  conquering.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  true  Arian  or  Sanscritic  stock,  to  which 
alone  the  name  of  Indian  (Hindoo)  properly  attaches. 

(xx.)  The  Paricanians  are  very  difficult  to  locate.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  identify  them  with  the  Gedrosians  of  later  times,"  on  the 
notion  that  their  name  connects  them  with  the  capital  city  of  that  peo- 
ple, which  is  called  Pura  {Uovpa)  by  Arrian.'  But  the  resemblance  on 
which  this  theory  is  built,  slight  in  itself,  becomes  wholly  valueless 
when  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  Pura  is  not  really  a  proper  name  at 
all,  but  merely  the  native  word  for  "  a  town,"  which  appears  in  the  ter- 
minations of  Cawnpoor,  Nagpoor,  Bhurtpoor,  &c.  The  Paricanians 
seem  to  have  had  a  city,  Paricane,  which  was  known  to  Hecatseus,*  and 
which  may  perhaps  be  denoted  by  Paricea  in  the  Peutingerian  Table,' 
but  we  have  no  sufficient  means  for  determining  its  site.  Our  data  do 
not  really  allow  us  to  say  more  with  any  confidence,  than  that  the  Pari- 
canians must  have  inhabited  a  region  in  close  proximity  to  the  Ethi- 
opians of  Asia;  *  or  in  other  words,  must  have  been  included  within  the 
country  now  known  as  Beloochistan. 

(xxi.)  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  as  Rennell  saw  long  ago,'  must  rep- 
resent the  inhabitants  of  the  "  south-eastern  angle  "  of  the  empire — the 
tract  intervening  between  Eastern  Persia,  or  Carmania,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  Here  alone,  out  of  India,  would  absolute  blacks'  bo 
found ;  and  to  this  country  and  tlie  region  in  immediate  contact  with  it, 
the  name  of  Ethiopia  seems  to  have  been  attached  in  Grecian  legend 
from  a  very  high  antiquity."  The  reasons  have  been  already  enume- 
rated,*" which  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  a  homoge- 

'*  Tliis  is  shown  by  their  being  included  among  the  troops  selected  by  Maidoniua 
(Herod,  viii.  113). 

"  Herod,  iv.  44,  Compare  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  at  Behistun  and  at  Perse- 
polls  (vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note "). 

'  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  v.  13-19. 

"  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herod,  p.  303 ;  Biihr  ad  Herod,  iii.  94. 

*  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  24.  *  Fr.  180.     HaptKayri,  it6\is  IltpffiK^. 

*  Segment.  8. 

•  Since  tliey  were  contained  in  the  same  satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  94).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  term  J'ari-caun  wc  have  an  e(iuivalciit  of  A-pary-iK,  J'ari/-QUx:, 
i^arc-taceni,  &c.,  ».  f.  a  term  of  Arian  origin,  merely  signifying  "  mountiiineor/' 
Perhaps,  then,  the  Paricanians  are  the  Ariau  as  distinguished  from  the  Cusliitc  in- 
habitants of  Beloocliistan,  standing  to  these  last  as  tiie  Jidoochecs  now  stand  to  tiio 
liralioQi.  Being  tlic  stronger  people  they  would  hold  to  the  mountains  of  ti>e  inte- 
rior, wlierc  cultivation  is  pos.siblc  and  .springs  of  water  abound,  leaving  to  the  weak- 
er Cusiiiles  the  parciied  coast  and  tiie  many  arid  i)lains.  A  somewhat  similar  distri- 
bution of  tlie  Beloochees  and  Bralioos  is  evcu  now  found. 

'  Gcograpliy  of  Herodotus,  p.  308. 

•  Tiie  Beioocheea  of  the  interior  are  of  an  olive  complexion  (Ferrier,  p.  433),  but 
those  along  the  coast  are  nearly  black. 

•  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  i.  23-4  ;  and  compare  the  traditions  concerning  Mcmnou  (supra, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  213,  note  '). 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  629,  notes'  and*. 
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neous  people  was  originally  spread  along  the  entire  coast  from  the 
modern  Abyssinia  to  the  Indus.  This  Cushite  race,  which  probably 
proceeded  from  the  shore  deep  into  the  continent,  was  at  a  later  date 
encroached  upon  by  the  more  energetic  and  expansive  Arians,  who  in 
the  region  in  question  seem  to  have  continually  pressed  it  back,  till 
it  was  once  more  almost  confined  to  the  sea-board.  From  them,  how- 
ever, the  whole  tract  east  of  Kerman  (Carmania)  was,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Sassanian  princes,  called  Kusan  ;  "  and  they  probably  con- 
stitute in  some  measure  the  stock  from  which  the  Brahui  division  of  the 
Belooch  nation  is  descended."  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  Ethi- 
opians in  these  parts  by  the  bulk  of  the  later  geographers,  is  perhaps 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  division  of  the  nation  into  tribes,  and  the 
prevalence  of  tribe-names — Gedrosi,  Oritae,  Arbii,"  &c. — over  the  gen- 
eral ethnic  title. 

The  ancient  country  of  the  Ethiopians  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modern  l^eloochistau,  which  extends  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Helmend,  and  from  Cape  Jask  to  Kurracliee.  The  general 
character  of  this  tract  has  been  already  given."  As  it  is  chiefly  rock 
and  sandy  desert,  it  can  never  have  been  more  than  scantily  peopled, 
and  accordingly  we  hear  but  little  of  its  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have 
been  (at  least  towards  the  coast)  a  weak  race,  living  on  fish,"  and  con- 
tent to  give  themselves  up  at  the  first  summons  of  an  invader." 

4.  The  northern  tribes  not  included  in  the  above  summary  coDBist 
of  those  which  either  skirted  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  or  else 
intervened  between  that  sea  and  the  eastern  limit  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
were  comprised  in  three  satrapies,  the  eleventh,  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
nineteenth  ;  "  and  were  in  number  thirteen,  viz.,  the  Moschi,  the  Tiba- 
reni,  the  Macrones,  the  Mosynoeci,  the  Mares,  the  Colchi,  the  Sapeires, 
the  Alarodii,  the  Matieni,  the  Caspii,  the  Pausicae,  the  Pantimathi,  and 
the  Dareitae.  These  tribes  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  obscure, 
but  iu  general  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  locate  them  without  much 
difiiculty. 

(i.)  The  Moschi   adjoined  upon  Colchis,"  which,  according  to  one 

"  Hee  Col.  Rawliuson's  Early  History  of  Babyloaia  (As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  part 
ii.  p.  23;i). 

"  The  Brahoos  are  said  to  have  mij^rated,  at  a  comparatively  recent  time, 
from  Arabia  to  Mekran  (ibid.) ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  they  were  probably  drawu 
thither  by  the  knowledge  that  they  would  find  it  inhabited  by  a  kindred  race.  The 
lirahui  dialect  is  Scythic  or  Turanian,  while  that  of  the  Belooches  is  Arian  (see  Mr. 
Seymour's  note  in  ierrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  431). 

"  Col.  Rawlinson  (Vocabulary,  pp.  138-9)  has  shown  grounds  for  connecting  the 
Gedrosi  with  the  Cadusii  or  Cadrusi  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  23),  whose  Scythic  character  is 
nearly  certain  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  7(51-2  ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8  and  19,  &c.).  The 
descriptive  term  Ichthyophagi  was  also  used  to  designate  the  tribes  of  tlie  coast 
between  the  Oritaj  and  Carmania  (Strab.  ii.  p.  173 ;  xv.  p.  Iu21  ;  Nearch.  Parapl.  p. 
17  ;  Agatharc.  de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  27  ;  Flin.  U.  N.  vi.  23  ;  Solin.  c.  57,  Ac). 

"  Supra,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.  p.  434  and  pp.  435-437. 

"  Nearch.  Parapl.  1.  s.  c. 

'"Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  vi.  22.  Compare  Q.  Curtius,  IX.  x.  §  5.  Alexander's  losses 
in  this  country  were  caused  by  its  want  of  resources,  not  by  the  strength  or  valour 
of  its  inhabitants  (.\rrian,  vi.  25-6).  "  Herod,  iii.  92  and  94. 

Strab.  xi.  p.  726.  ^''oirh.  MddpiSariKa  ffuYypd.\pai/rfs  'Axaiovs   \fyovai   irpuTovs, 
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view,  vras  included  in  the  Moscliian  territory."  They  appear  to  have 
inhabited  the  mountain  district  about  Kars  and  Erzeroum — the  Moo-xiku 
opri  of  Strabo.'  In  this  remote  locality  very  little  is  known  of  them, 
but  still  they  are  a  race  of  considerable  importance,  which  has  played 
no  undistinguished  part  in  the  world's  history.  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Meshech  (T(UJt:),''  and  occur 
as  Muskai,  in  many  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the  flourishing 
period  of  Assyria  they  were  the  principal  people  of  Northern  Syria,  Tau- 
rus, and  Cappadocia,  and  in  this  last-named  place  their  name  long  con- 
tinued in  the  appellation  of  the  city  Mazaca,^  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  province.*  The  great  Arian  invasion  which  introduced  the  Cappado- 
docians  into  these  parts,  about  b.  c.  700 — 650,''  seems  to  have  driven  them 
northward  into  the  country  immediately  below  the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps 
across  the  Caucasus  into  the  steppes.  At  any  rate  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  ultimately  found  a  refuge  in  the  steppe  country, 
where  they  became  known  as  Muskovs,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  old 
capital  of  Russia.' 

According  to  the  Mosaic  genealogy,  the  Moschi  were  descendants  of 
Japhet."  Their  ethnic  character,  however,  is  not  Indo-European,  but 
Turanian.  This  is  apparent  from  the  names  of  the  Moschian  kings  iu 
the  Assyrian  records,"  and  otherwise  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know 
of  the  people.  They  seem  to  have  formed  the  substratum  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Cappadocia  down  to  classical  times,  and  gave  it  that  "  semi- 
barbarous  "  character  which  has  been  noticed  as  belonging  to  it.^  They 
"  traded  in  the  persons  of  men  "  '°  with  the  Tyrians,  probably  selling 
their  own  children  for  exportation.  Their  "  wooden  helmets,"  "  short 
spears,"  and  "  small  shields,"  "  indicate  the  low  condition  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  among  them  in  the  time  of  Darius.  At  one  time,  in  con- 
junction with  their  neighbours,  the  Tibareni,  they  appear  to  have  kept 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  continual  dread  of  their 

tira  Zvyovs,  tlra  'Hvi6xovs,  tha  KtpKfTos  Kal  yioax""^  ''"^  KoXxo"'-"  Compare  PlJn. 
H.  N.  vi.  10. 

"  Strab.  xi.  p.  728  (vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  530,  note  *).  Ilecatrpua  on  the  other 
hand  called  the  Moschi  "a  Colchian  people  "  {^dvos  KSKxof-     Fr.  188). 

'  Ibid.  ii.  p.  90;  xi.  p.  726,  &c.  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  places  the  Moschi  on  the  river 
[berus,  an  affluent  of  the  Cyrus  (Kur) :  Scylax  shows,  by  his  omission  of  them,  that 
they  did  not  reach  the  coast. 

*  Ps.  cxx.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  20;  xxxviii.  2;  xxxix.  1,  &c. 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  i.  6.  *  Stnib.  xiv.  p.  948. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  631.  •  Ibid.  p.  .530,  note". 

'  Gen.  X.  2.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  Turanians  among  tiio  descend- 
ants of  Shem  and  Japhet.  "The  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech  and  one  language" 
till  the  time  of  Peleg  (cf.  Gen.  xi.  1  with  x.  25),  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  form  of  speech  was  Turanian.  Tiic  form  which  wo  call  Semitic  was 
developed  among  the  descendants  of  Shem,  but  was  not  adopted  by  all  of  tliom, 
while  it  was  adopted  by  some  Ilamitcs,  for  instance,  the  later  IJabylonians.  Simi- 
larly the  Indo-Euroi)ean  typo  of  speech  was  developed  a)iio7t(j  t\w  doscendnn  ,s  of 
Japhet ;  btit  some  liad  separated  from  the  rest  before  it  was  formed,  and  these  con 
tinucd  Turanian. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 

*  Ili'ercn'H  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  \).  119,  E.  T. 

"  Ezek,  xxvii.  13.  "  llerod.  vii.  78. 
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ravages,"  but  the  establishment  of  the  Median,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Persian  power,  over  the  whole  tract  within  the  Caucasus,  brought  these 
incursions  to  an  end,  and  reduced  the  Moschi  to  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
ject ^ople.  After  a  short  term  of  submission  they  seem  to  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  ;  "  but  they  never  again  became  formidable  in  this  part  of 
Asia.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had  probably  crossed  the  Caucasus,  and 
found  a  home  in  some  quiet  portion  of  the  illimitable  steppe  region. 

(ii.)  The  Tibareni  are  commonly  united  with  the  Moschi,'*  and  they 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race."  Moreover,  the  two  people  had 
once  been  close  neighbours ;"  but  in  the  time  of  Darius  it  is  probable 
that  their  territories  were  separated  by  those  of  two  interjacent  tribes — 
the  Mosynoeci  and  the  Macrones."  The  Tibareni  occupied  a  small  tract 
upon  the  coast,  lying  about  the  Greek  city  Cotyora,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  modern  Ordoic.'^  It  was  little  more  tlian  two  days'  journey 
across,"''  and  appears  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
river  Melanthius  (the  Molet,  Jrmak),  and  on  the  other  by  the  spur  thrown 
out  from  the  coast  range  wliich  forms  the  promontory  known  as  Cape 
Yasoun  (Jat,onium).  Inland  they  may  have  extended  to  some  distance 
along  the  range  (Paryadres),'  but  probably  not  beyond  the  89th  degree 
of  longitude.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  their  country  was  the  coast 
tract,  which  was  a  low  plain,  well  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  and 
highly  productive.' 

The  Tibareni,  who  always   accompany  the  Moschi  in  Herodotus,' 

''  Ezek.  chs.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 

"  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  Anabasis  of  Xeuophon  (vii.  viii.  ^  25),  where 
we  find  that  all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  had  become  independent.  The  Moschi, 
indeed,  are  not  mentioned ;  but  tliis  is  because  tlie  Greeks  had  not  crossed  their 
territory.  They  can,  however,  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  continued  subject, 
when  tlie  Tibareni,  the  Chalybes,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Mosyuceci  had  regained  tiieir 
freedom. 

"  Herod,  iii.  94  ;  vii.  78 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  765,  &c.  They  were  not  only  joined  in 
one  satrapy,  but  they  fouglit  under  one  leader  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

"  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

"  When  they  dwelt  in  lower  Cappadocia.     See  vol.  i.  p.  163,  note  '•  . 

"  Cf  Xcn.  Anab.  v.  v.  §  1  ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  79  ;  Pliu.  H.  N.  vi.  4,  &c. 

"  See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  According  to  Mr.  Aiusworth,  how- 
ever (Travels  in  the  Truck  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  204)  Cotyora  is  Pemftembah, 
between  Cape  Jasoun  and  Ordou. 

'•  Xenophon  reached  Cotyora  after  a  two  days'  march  through  the  country  of 
the  Tibareni  (Anab.  1.  s.  c.).  It  can  have  extended  but  very  little  further  to  the 
west,  as  the  Jasonian  promontory  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  80). 

*  This  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who  makes  the  Moschian  and  Colchian  mountains 
run  on  to  the  2\bareni  (xL  p.  765),  and  speaks  of  these  la&t  as  lying  above  Pharnacia 
(xii.  p.  795). 

"  Hence  the  wish  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  plunder  it  (Xen.  Anab.  1.  s.  c.).  Mr. 
Hamilton  describes  the  mountains  as  receding  from  the  shore  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Cotyora  (Ordou),  and  the  country  between  their  base  and  the  sea  as  becoming 
"  less  hilly  and  more  cultivated  "  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  266  ;  compare  Xenophon's 
Xoipa  iroAu  neStvaiTfpa).  He  crosses  here  "an  alluvial  and  highly  productive  plain,' 
whore  "many  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing."  (Compare  the  iro\vppi vi%  Ti&apr\voi 
of  Dionysius,  1.  767.)  Three  streame,  the  Durma  Su,  the  Melet  Irmak,  and  "  anctlier 
smaller  and  winding  stream,"  water  this  region,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  rice 
and  mulberries.  '  Herod,  iii.  94;  vii.  78. 
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are  fairly  enough  identified  with  the  Tuplai  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
and  the  Tubal  (^2r)  of  Scripture,*  who  have  a  similar  close  counexion 
with  the  Ifiishai  or  Mcshoch.  They  are  first  found  in  lower  Cappadocia 
on  the  southern  flanks  of  Taurus,^  where  they  appear  as  a  number  of 
petty  tribes  under  the  government  of  separate  chiefs,"  and  offer  a  weak 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  Ezekiel  that  about  this  time  they  sometimes  joined  with  the 
Moschi  in  the  raids  which  that  people  made  in  Syria;'  but  their  power 
constantly  diminished,  and  they  were  gradually  pushed  back  to  the  north, 
till  at  last  they  found  a  refuge  in  the  corner  which  they  occupy  through- 
out the  classic  times.  They  are  stated  by  a  Scholiast  to  have  been  a 
Scythian  people  ;*  and  it  is  probable  that  they  came  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  Moschi,  whose  Turanian  character  has  been  proved  already. 
Their  manners,  however,  were  of  a  more  gentle  type  than  those  of 
most  Scythic  nations ;  they  received  the  Ten  Thousand  hospitably  on 
their  return  from  Cunaxa;"  and  were  generally  reported  to  addict 
themselves  to  sports  and  laughter,  finding  therein  their  greatest  hap- 
piness.'" 

(iii.)  The  Macrones  of  Herodotus  are  probably  the  Macrocephali  of 
other  writers."  Their  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Sauni,'^  or  rather 
Tzani ;"  but  from  a  custom  prevalent  amongst  them  of  artificially 
elongating  the  head,  they  received  from  the  Greeks  the  designations  by 
which  they  were  most  commonly  known."  Their  country  was  a  portion 
of  the  coast  about  Trapczus;"  together  with  an  inland  tract  south  of  the 
Becheiri,"  who  held  the  district  near  Rhizus  "  (the  modern  Rizeh).  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  they  practised  the  rite  of  circumcision,"  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Colchians,  who  were  not  confined  to  the 
country  about  the  Phasis,  but  dwelt  also  in  other  parts  of  this  moun- 
tain-region." Their  manners  are  said  to  have  been  less  savage  than 
those  of  their    neighbours,    the    Mosynoeci,    but    still   sufficiently    un- 

♦  Gen.  X.  2;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  &c. 

•  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  10"),  note  '" .  "  Ibid.  p.  .SVl,  note  ^ 

'  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11-12,  &c.  •  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rliod.  ii.  1010. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  V.  v,  §  2. 

"  Ephor.  ¥r.  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  177-180;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  21. 

"  Dr.  Hclimitz  rejects  this  identification  (I)ict.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geography,  vol. 
ii.  p.  241)  because  Pliny  (II.  N.  vi.  A)  disiinguisJios  between  the  two.  But  very 
little  dopendcnce  can  be  placed  on  Pliny's  distinctions.  Tiie  Scholiast  on  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius  (i.  1024)  identifies  the  two  names;  and  a  comparison  of  Xonophon 
(Anab.  iv.  8)  with  Scylax  (IVri|)l.  p.  7'.*)  seems  to  show  that  the  Macrones  of  the 
one  and  the  Macrocephali  of  the  other  occupied  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  site. 
Except  Pliny  no  writer  recognises  the  two  as  distinct. 

"  llecatasus,  Fr.  191;  Strab.  xii.  p.  7'.)');  Kiistath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  'i'fiC);  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  VlAKpwvf^.  Pliny  again  distinguishes  the  two  (I.  s.  c),  but  probably 
without  reason.  Arrian  (Peripl.  P.  E.  j).  12:5)  |)rofesses  his  belief  that  tlie  Diiiie  of 
Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  2)  were  Sanni,  but  in  this  he  stands  alone,  and  indeed  he 
evidently  |)utM  forward  the  view  as  a  mere  conjecture. 

"  EuHlnth.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  1.  8.  c.  Compare  Annn.  Marc.  xxv.  1,  where  the  form 
Zani  is  used. 

"  nippocrat.  de  Acre,  Aqua,  ct  Locis,  c.  85;  Ptrab.  xi.  p.  758. 

"  Scyhix,  Peripl.  p.  IM.  '"  Eustath.  I.  s.  c. 

"  Scylax,  I.  «.  0.  '•  Herod,  ii.  lol.  "  Sec  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8. 
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civilised/  Herodotus  relates  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  had  the 
same  equipment  as  the  Tibareni  and  Moschi — ■wooden  helmets,  small 
shields,  and  short  spears.*  Xenophon  adds  to  this  that  their  shields 
were  of  wicker-work,  and  that  tlieir  garments  were  made  of  hair.' 
Like  the  other  tribes  in  these  parts,  their  subjection  to  the  Persians 
was  of  brief  duration.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  were  independent  ;* 
but  they  appear  to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
and  from  them  to  have  passed  under  the  Romans.  Justinian  converted 
them  to  Christianity,^  which  religion  their  descendants  seem  still  to 
retain  in  a  rude  form,  together  with  the  rite  of  circumcision,  a  relic  of 
their  old  religion." 

(iv.)  The  MosyncBci,  or  Mosyni,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,''  are 
said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  wooden  towers  (/xoo-vve?)  in 
which  they  made  their  abode.*  It  would  seem  therefore  that  their  real 
ethnic  title  has  not  come  down  to  us.  They  inhabited  the  tract  of 
coast  between  the  Tibareni  and  the  Macrones  or  Macrocephali,"  begin- 
ning a  little  west  of  Cerasus '"  (marked  by  the  Kerasoun  I)ere  Su  "), 
and  extending  beyond  Choerades  '''  or  Pharnacia,  the  modern  Kerasxmt. 
This  is  a  rich  and  beautifully  wooded  tract,  consisting  of  a  series  of  spurs 
from  the  range  of  Paryadres,  between  which  are  deep  gorges  "  contain- 
ing clear  and  copious  streams,  and  expanding  at  the  coast  into  small 
plains  of  great  fertility."  The  manners  of  the  Mosyuoeci  were  verj 
peculiar,  and  attracted  much  remark  from  the  classic  writers."     They 

'  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  21.  "Deinde  minus  fori,  vcrum  ct  hi  incultis  moribus,  Macro- 
cephali, Bechiri,  Buzcri." 

""  Herod,  vii.  78.  »  Xon.  Anab.  IV.  viii.  §  3. 

*  Ibid.  Vir.  viii.  §  26.  *  Procop.  de  X.A.  Just.  iii.  6,  &c. 

'  Mr.  Ilaiiiikou  observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  region  south 
of  Trebizoad  are  a  remarkable  people.  They  are  in  reality  Christians,  but  profess 
Mahonietauisni,  submit  to  be  circumcised,  attend  mosques,  and  practise  all  the  other 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Maliometan  religion.  He  thinks  it  probable  tliat  they 
are  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  Macrones,  and  that,  although 
they  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves,  their  circumcision  is  in  reality  the  continuance 
of  an  ancient  usage,  and  not  derived  from  the  Mahometans  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.  240). 

'  Cf.  Scvlax,  Peripl.  p.  79,  who  uses  both  terms;  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  126;  Plin.  H. 
N.  vi.  4;  Q".  Curt.  vi.  4;  Tibull.  IV.  i.  46,  &c. 

*  Strab.  xii.  p.  795;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  766,  &c. 

'  Scylax,  1.  s.  c.  Xenophon  interposes  some  Chalybes  between  the  Mosynoeoi 
and  the  Tibareni  (An.  V.  v.  §  1),  but  he  admits  that  they  were  subject  to  the 
Mosynceci.  Hecatteus,  hke  Scvlax,  placed  the  Mosynoeci  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  Tibareni  (Fr.  193).     So  Pliny,  1.  s.  c. 

"*  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  1-2. 

"  See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  "  Scylax,  Peripl.  1.  s.  c. 

"  Cf.  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  31.  The  villagers  on  either  side  of  the  gorges  could 
communicate  by  shouts,  when  their  villages  were  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  by  the 
road — ouToir   v\\/r)\ri  re   /col  icoi'Atj  r)  x<^pn  ^•'^ 

"  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  251-266. 

"  The  earliest  extant,  description  is  that  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  4),  but  he 
evidently  considers  himself  to  be  describhvg  what  the  Greeks  generally  knew  (see 
especially  §  20).  Probably  Hecataeus  had  given  an  account  of  them.  The  later 
writers  add  little  to  Xenophon.  See  Ephor.  Fr.  81  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  795 ;  Nic.  Dam. 
Fr.  120;  Mela,  i.  21;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  162-172;  Dionys.  Per. 
.06-7  ;  Eustath.  ad  eund. ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii."  1015-1030. 
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were  the  rudest  and  most  uncivilised  of  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  Western 
Asia.  They  tatoocd  their  bodies  and  djed  them  with  colours ;  they 
utterly  disregarded  all  decency ;  in  war  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  their 
slain  enemies,  and  carried  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  They  dwelt 
in  wooden  towers,  and  sometimes  in  trees,  whence  they  pounced  down 
upon  the  unwary  traveller.  They  are  said  to  have  lived  under  chiefs 
of  their  own  choice,  who  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense  in  towers 
))laced  on  the  most  elevated  point  within  the  villages,  which  towers  they 
were  not  allowed  to  quit  for  a  moment  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  In  general  the  commands  of  the  chiefs  were  implicitly 
obeyed ;  but  if  they  displeased  their  subjects,  food  was  no  longer  sup- 
plied to  them,  and  in  this  way  they  were  starved  to  death.  Rye,  filberts, 
salt  fish,  and  a  rough  wine,  constituted  the  common  food  of  the  people ; 
and  on  this  diet  they  thrived  so  well  that,  according  to  Xeuophon," 
the  children  of  the  richer  men  among  them  were  very  nearly  as  broad 
as  they  were  high.  The  Mosynceci  used  canoes  capable  of  carrying 
three  men.  Their  arms,  in  the  time  of  Xeuophon,"  Avere  leathern  hel- 
mets, wicker  shields  covered  with  ox-hides  and  shaped  like  an  ivy-leaf, 
heavy  spears  nine  feet  long  with  a  knob  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft, 
and  steel  battle-axes.  They  were  brave  and  warlike ;  had  recovered 
their  independence  before  they  were  visited  by  Xenophon,'"  and  probably 
maintained  it  to  the  time  of  the  great  Mithridates,'"  after  which  they 
passed  under  the  Romans. 

(v.)  The  Mares  are  a  very  obscure  tribe.  They  are  only  noticed 
by  Herodotus  and  Hecata3us.  Hecataeus  said  that  they  adjoined  the 
Mosynoeci.'  Herodotus  attaches  them  to  the  Mosynoeci  in  oue  place," 
in  another  to  the  Colchians.'  Perhaps  the  Colcliians  intended  are 
those  placed  by  Xenophon  in  the  mountains  between  the  Macrones 
and  the  Mosynoeci,*  who  appear  to  have  been  a  detached  body,  dwelling 
quite  separately  from  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  upon  the  Phasis. 
If  this  be  allowed,  we  may  locate  the  Mares  in  the  Paryadres  range, 
about  long.  39°.  As  they  are  omitted  by  Scylax,  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  reach  the  coast. 

(vi.)  The  Colchians  appear  to  have  been  in  part  independent,  in  part 
subject  to  Persia.  Their  true  home  was  evidently  that  tract  of  country 
about  the  river  Phasis,  where,  according  to  the  well-known  story,'  they 
were  settled  by  the  great  Egyptian  conqueror,  Sesostris.  Here  tlioy 
first  became  known  to  the  commercial  Greeks,  whose  early  dealings  in 
this  quarter  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  poetic  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  limits  of  Colchis  varied  at  different  times,  but  the  natural 
bounds  were  never  greatly  departed  from.     They  were  the  Euxine  on 

"  Xeii.  An.  V.  iv.  8  32. 

"  Xcn.  An.  V.  iv.  §  12-3.  Herodotus  gives  them  the  same  amis  us  the  MoschS 
(vii.  78). 

"  Ibid.  VII.  viii.  §  25. 

'*  None  of  these  northern  tribes  wore  present  at  Arbela  (sec  Arriun,  E.\p.  Al. 
Ui.  8).  '  Fr.  1U2. 

*  Ilerod.  iil.  94.  »  Ibid.  vii.  Id. 

*  Anil).  JV.  viii.  §  9,  ot  wtm  and  Vil.  viii.  §  2r). 

»  Ilerod.  li.  Jul  ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28;  Dionys.  Ter.  C89,  iio. 
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the  east,  tho  Caucasus  on  the  north,  the  mountain  range'  which  forma 
the  watershed  between  the  Phasis  (Hion)  and  the  Cyrus  {Kur)  on  the 
west,  and  the  high  ground  between  Batoum  and  Kars  (the  Moschian 
mountains)  on  the  south.'  This  country,  which  includes  the  modern 
Mingrelia  and  Imeretia,  together  with  a  portion  of  Gouriel,  is  pic- 
turesque and  well  wooded,'  abounding  with  streams  and  game.*  Oc- 
casionally it  is  diversified  with  rich  plains,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  succession  of  valleys  and 
wooded  heights."  The  Colchians  also  possessed,  besides  this  region,  a 
further  tract  situated  more  to  the  west,  in  the  mountain  country  above 
Tr;ipczus,  or  Trelizond.  Here  they  were  found  by  Xenophon,"  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  hence  perhaps  came  the 
Colchian  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.**  The  northern 
Colchians  were  independent  of  Persia,  not  being  included  in  any  satrapy, 
and  only  paying  every  fourth  year  a  tribute  of  100  boys  and  100 
maidens." 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  the  Colchians  is  that 
of  their  nationality.  They  were  a  black  race  '*  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  whites,  and  in  a  country  which  does  not  tend  to  make  its  inhabitants 
dark-complexioned.  That  they  were  comparatively  recent  immigrants 
from  a  hotter  climate  seems  therefore  to  be  certain.  The  notion  enter- 
tained by  Herodotus  of  their  Egyptian  extraction  appears  to  have  been  a 
conjecture  of  his  own,  based  on  resemblances  which  struck  himself." 
It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  tradition,  but  rather  the  fancy  of  a  lively 
and  imaginative  Greek,  who  found  the  two  nations  willing  to  accept  hia 
theory,  which  was  flattering  to  both  alike.  Probability  is  against  the 
view,  which  is  unsupported  by  any  other  author  of  weight,"  and  which 

'  This  range  is  said  to  attaiu  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  (Geograph.  Journal,  vol. 
iii.  p.  33). 

'  See  Strab.  xi.  pp.  729-730;  Scylax,  Peripl.  pp.  77-8;  Pliu.  vi.  5,  &c.  Pto- 
lemy, however  (v.  10),  makes  the  Phasis  the  southern  boundary. 

'  Woods  of  oak  and  beech  clothe  the  mountain,  vines  are  cultivated.  The 
flat  valley  of  the  Rion,  which  begins  12  miles  below  Kutais,  is  fertile,  but  liable  to 
floods.     The  whole  district  is  very  unhealthy  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  pp.  34-5). 

•  The  pheasant  {opvis  ^amavis)  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  this  region, 
and  derived  from  the  river  Phasis  the  name  which  has  now  passed  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe. 

'"  See  Geograph.  Journ.  1.  s.  c.,  and  compare  Strab.  xi.  p.  729. 

"  Anab.  v.  3-4. 

"  Herod,  vii.  79.  Their  close  connexion  with  the  Mares,  who  were  also  neigh- 
bours of  the  Mosynoeci  (Hecat.  Fr.  192),  favours  this  view.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  contingents  were  sometimes  furnished  by  the  semi-independent  nations.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  465,  note  *.) 

"  Ibid.  iii.  97. 

"  Herodotus  was  not  the  first  to  note  this.  Pindar  had  already  called  the  Col- 
chians KtKatfoiwas  (Pyth.  iv.  378).  For  the  white  complexion  of  the  natives  of  these 
parts  generally,  see  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1046;  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  33. 

"  Herod,  ii.  104.  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  he  "  remarked  "  the  apparent 
connexion  himself,  without  hearing  anything  of  it  from  others.  When  "  the  thought 
struck  him"  he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries,  by  which  his  conviction  was  confirmed. 

"  Tlie  writers  who  assert  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Colchians,  all,  probably, 
follow  Herodotus.  They  are  Hiodorus  (1.  s.  c),  Valerius  Flaccus  (v.  419-423), 
.ApoUonius  llhodius  (iv.  268,  et  seqq.),  Animianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  8),  and  Diony- 
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neither  accords  with  what  we  know  of  the  Egyptian  character  and  cus- 
toms," nor  with  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  limits  they  assign 
to  the  expeditions  of  the  greatest  kings.'*  Perhaps  the  modern  theory 
that  the  Colchians  were  immigrants  from  India  "  is  entitled  to  some 
share  of  our  attention.  It  would  be  natural  for  such  persons  to  follow 
the  line  by  which  their  own  merchandise  passed  to  the  Greeks ;'  and  in 
this  way  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Colchians,  the  excellence  of  their 
textile  fabrics,  and  even  the  name  of  sindon  which  these  bore  in  Greece," 
would  be  accounted  for. 

The  Colchians  are  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  Lazi  of 
later  times,'  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  really  any  very 
close  connexion.*  If  the  true  Colchi  were  a  colony  of  blacks,  they 
must  have  become  gradually  absorbed  in  the  white  population  proper 
to  the  country.  Probably  they  were  never  more  than  one  element  out 
of  many  in  the  region  which  went  by  their  name,  and  were  gradually 
lost  amid  the  succession  of  races  which  have  surged  and  eddied  about  the 
Caucasus.  They  remained,  however,  an  important  people  to  the  time 
of  Mithridates,*  and  are  even  mentioned  as  continuing  by  writers  of  the 
Byzantiue  Empire." 

(vii.)  The  Sapeircs  appear  to  be  the  Iberians  of  later  writers.  The 
name  is  found  under  the  various  forms  of  Saspeires,  Sapeires,'  Sabeires' 
or  Sabeiri,*  and  Abeires,'"  whence  the  transition  to  Iberes  is  easy.     They 

sius  Periegetes  (689,  et  scqq.) — the  earliest  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  when  it 
is  apparent  from  Strabo  (xi.  p.  728)  that  the  supposed  resemblance  was  not  to  be 
traced. 

"  The  Egyptians  never  colonise :  they  are  found  in  but  one  place  out  of  Africa 
^Xen.  HelL  iii.  i.  8  7  ;  comp.  Cyrop.  vii,  i.  §  45);  and  there  thev  were  forced 
settlers.  "  Supra,  vol  ii.  pp.  299,  301,  302,  304,  306,  308-3 l"l,  313,  &c. 

*'  This  is  Ritter's  theory.  (See  his  "Vorhalle  Europaisch.  Volkersehaft,"  pp. 
36-48,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Biihr's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  715.)  As  even  this  view  is 
not  quite  satisfactory,  a  third  may  perhaps  be  suggested.  The  Colchi  may  possibly 
have  been  transported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  by  some 
of  the  Afisyiian  monarchs,  who  certainly  transported  Chaldiuans  to  this  locality. 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  247,  note  ' ;  compare  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  4,  and  the  Armenian  Geography, 
p.  356,  where  Chaldasans  are  mentioned  among  the  Colchians.)  A  people  culled 
Oilkhi  appear  in  the  extreme  north  of  Armenia,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria. 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  note  *.  There  were  certainly  Sindi  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Herod,  iv.  28.     See  note  ',  ad  loc). 

•  See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note  *  on  Book  ii.  ch.  104. 

•  Procop.  de  Hell.  Gotli.  iv.  2  ;  Agath.  ii.  18. 

•  Ptolemy  places  the  Lazaj  in  Colchis,  but  distinguishes  them  from  the  Colchians 
(v.  1(»).  Arrian  mentions  tliem  as  two  distinct  people  (Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  123).  Therp 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  language  of  the  modern  Lazes,  which  closely  resembles 
(leorgian  and  the  bulk  of  the  Guucusian  dialects  (Miillcr's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of 
War,  p.  115,  1st  od.). 

•  Appiim.  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  pp.  251  and  253. 

•  Not  only  by  Aminianus  (xxii.  S),  whose  geography  is  drawn  from  books,  but  by 
Nuch  writers  as  .Vlctiander  Protector  (Fr.  11,  p.  210),  Theophanes  Byzantius  (Fr.  4), 
and  the  like. 

'  The  M.SS.  of  Herodotiis  vary  between  these  two  readings. 

•  Rtcph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  linnpti.    (Vide  iupra,  vol.  i.  p.  629,  note  '.) 

•  Menund.  Prnt.  Fr.  5,  41,  42,  &c. 

••  Ibid.  Fr.  42.     Compare  Etym.  Mnjf.  B/x(i/>,  tdvo%  "ZKv^iKhv,  it  'Awtip,  ?|  /uri 
or  <r,  Xi'tifi. 
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are  always  represented  as  adjoining  on  the  Colchians  to  the  east  and 
south-east,  so  that  they  must  evidently  have  inhabited  the  greater  part 
of  the  modern  province  of  Georgia.  This  is  a  rich  and  fertile  district," 
consisting  of  the  large  and  open  valley  of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  together 
with  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which  on  three  sides  surround  it.  The 
valley  is  350  miles  in  length,  and  runs  almost  straight,  in  a  direction  a 
little  to  the  south  of  east,  from  Souram,  where  the  river  first  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  to  the  plain  of  Moghan  upon  the  Caspian.  Its 
width  below  Tiflis  varies  from  25  to  GO  or  70  miles ;  above  the  defile 
at  Avhose  lower  end  that  town  is  placed — which  divides  the  valley 
into  two  separate  portions — it  is  narrower,  not  excogding  10  or  l-i 
miles. '^  Both  the  upper  and  the  lower  plains  are  rich  and  fruitful  in 
the  highest  degree,"  being  abundantly  watered  not  only  by  the  Kur  and 
its  tributary  streams,  but  by  a  countless  number  of  sparkling  rivulets 
which  descend  from  the  hills  on  all  sides.  The  special  feature  of  the 
country  is  flatness  between  the  great  mountain-chains,  which  rise  sud- 
denly from  the  low  ground,  betraying  abundant  marks  of  their  volcanic 
origin.'*  How  much  of  this  district  was  really  occupied  by  the  Sa- 
peires  in  Herodotus'  time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  declaring 
that  it  was  feasible  to  cross  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
passing  through  the  territory  of  four  nations  only — viz.  the  Colchi,  tho 
Sapeires,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians  '" — Herodotus  w^ould  seem  to  ex- 
tend the  Sapeires  to  the  Moghan  district,  where  alone  they  could  come 
in  contact  with  the  Medes.  Later  writers  assign  this  tract,  and  all  the 
more  easterly  portion  of  Georgia,  to  the  Albanians,"  who  were  unknown 
to  Herodotus,  and  who  first  came  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Alexander." 
The  Sapeires  of  our  author  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  country  which 

"  Strab.  xi.  p.  729.     EuSai/utu*'  X<^po  ko-'^  <r(f>6Spa  KaKui  oiKt'iadai  iuvanfyrj, 

"  Dubois'  Map  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucasc,  Atlas,  Seiie  Geologiciue,  pi.  ii.), 
which  is  taken  Iroin  tlie  Kus.siaa  surveys,  piobubly  gives  the  best  idea  ot  this  legiou. 
Tlie  two  plaius  and  the  detile  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  show  the  importance 
of  the  situation  of  Tiflis. 

"  Ker  Porter  thus  describes  the  upper  plain  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  114): — "  As  we 
followed  the  further  progress  of  the  Kur  the  mountains  gradually  lost  both  their 
rocks  and  forest  scenery,  presenting  immense  heights  covered  with  beautiful  verdure. 
The  course  of  three  or  four  wersts  brought  us  to  a  fine  level  expanse  of  country  in 
high  cultivation  and  traversed  by  a  thousand  sparkling  rivulets  from  the  hills  on 
the  western  side  of  the  plain.  The  river  also  added  its  waters  to  the  refreshing 
beauty  of  the  view."  The  lower  plain  is  noticed  in  the  Geographical  Journal  (vol. 
iii.  p.  31): — "  Nothing,"  says  the  writer,  "could  exceed  the  richness  of  the  soil 
or  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  .  .  We  continued  our  route  over  a  country 
covered  with  what  might  be  called  a  forest  of  gardens  ....  Pomegranates  and  figs 
were  growing  wild.  The  plain  was  as  level  as  the  sea,  with  a  belt  of  thick  forest 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kur,  a  deep  and  broad  but  sluggish  stream." 

"  Mud  volcanoes  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  district.  They  are  grouped 
in  two  distinct  fields,  one  a  little  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Tiflis,  between  that 
place  and  tho  Caucasus,  tlie  other  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  north  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Kur  (see  Dubois'  Atlas,  S^rie  G^ologique,  pi.  ii.). 

"  Herod,  iv.  37. 

"Strab.  xi.  pp.  731-4;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptolem.  v.  12;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. 
731  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AKBavia. 

"  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  8.  They  are  a  powerful  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  (Appiau.  B.  Mithr.  pp.  242  and  250). 
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Strabo"  and  Ptolemy"  assign  to  the  two  nations  of  the  Iberians  and 
Albanians,  namely,  the  entire  tract  between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Aras 
river.  They  may  also  have  inhabited  a  piece  of  country,  assigned  com- 
monly to  Armenia,  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Tchortik  Su,  or  rivei 
of  Batoum,  where  the  modern  town  of  Ispir,  or  Isperd,^  seems  still  to 
retain  the  name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

The  Sapeirians.  if  Ave  may  identify  them  with  the  Iberians,  liave  an 
important  history.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  native 
traditions  of  their  origin,"  which  are  probably  mere  fictions,  destitute 
of  any  historic  ^'"nidation ;  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Megasthenes  and  Abydenus — that  the  eastern  Iberians 
were  planted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  borders  of  the  Pontus,  and 
consisted  of  captives  brought  from  the  western  Iberia  ;'  but  still  setting 
aside  these  fables,  we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  Iberians  have  a  his- 
tory lasting  for  above  a  thousand  years — from  b.  c.  550  to  a.  d.  600 — 
and  continuing  in  one  sense  down  to  the  present  day.  This  history  may 
be  divided  into  five  periods : — During  the  first,  which  lasted  from  their 
conquest  by  Cyrus  (about  b.  c.  550)  to  their  recovery  of  independence 
(before  b.  c.  381  ■*),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  forming  a 
satrapy  in  conjunction  with  the  Maticnians  and  the  Alarodians.^  Du- 
ring the  second,  which  was  the  interval  between  the  decay  of  the 
Persian  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates 
(b.  c.  112),  they  were  independent.  During  the  third — from  b.  c.  112 
to  B.  c.  64 — they  w  ere  Mithridates'  subjects,'  During  the  fourth — from 
B.  c.  64  to  A.  D.  364 — they  were  practically  independent,  but  continued 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Romans.'  During  the  fifth — from 
A.  D,  364  to  A.  D.  600 — they  were  again  wholly  free.  In  this  last  period 
they  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Avars,  Huns,  and  other 
northern  barbarians/  who  poured  in  a  perpetual  stream  over  the   Cau- 

'^  Strab.  xi.  pp.  729-734.  "  Ptolcm.  v.  11-2. 

'  Ixpir  is  tlie  I'orm  used  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (As.  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  219-226).  Mr. 
Ainswoitli  (Travels  in  the  Trick,  &c.,  p.  189)  has  Isperd. 

*  Those  are  given  by  St.  Martin  in  his  '  Recncrches  sur  rArn)6nic,'  and  by 
Dubois  (Voyiige  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8  et  seq.).  They  seem  to  come  from 
the  same  source  as  the  early  Armenian  traditions  in  Moses  of  Choren6. 

"  MegHsthen.  Fr.  22;  Abyden,  ¥r.  9  and  10.  Resemblance  of  name  was  gener 
ally  supposed  among  the  ancients  to  involve  an  identity  of  race,  but  in  this  case  they 
found  it  iuipossibic  to  settle  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  derived  people. 
Appian  fays — ""IjSTjpoy  8*  rovs  iv  'Aniff  ol  fxiv  ■npoy6vovs  oi  5«  diroixou";  ijyovvTat  riSv 
^.vpwiraiwv  'I0r}puy"  to  which,  however,  he  adds — evidently  as  his  own  opinion — oi 
if  fi6yoi' ifiuyvfiouf' H  d  0  s  yap  ovSty  tj  v  o  ixo  toy  fj  y\ci)ff(Ta{Dc  Bell.  Mithrid. 
p.  240). 

*  The  Iberians  send  no  troops  to  Arbela  (Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8),  a  sure  sign  of 
independence.  From  Xeuoi)hon's  narrative  and  summary  (Anub.  Vlf.  viii.  ^  25),  wo 
ifliould  have  concluded  that  all  tin-  tribes  above  Armenia  had  regained  their  inde- 
pendence by  iiis  time  (u.  c.  -too);  but  as  the  Albanians  and  the  S.icesini  (his 
Scytiiini)  serve  at  Arbela,  it  is  uvident  that  Forsia  had,  oven  to  the  last,  an  hitiiienco 
in  these  remote  regions. 

*  Herod,  iii.  »». 

*  Memnon,  Fr.  xxx. ;  Appian.  B.  Mithr.  p.  180,  Ac. 

'  Dio  Cuss.  ixix.  16  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  T.a-G  ;  Tetr.  Tatric.  Fr.  2,  3,  and  14. 

*  Priac.  I'unit.  Fr.  30  and  37  ;  Menandr.  Prot.  Fr.  6,  &c. 
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casus ;  and  to  this  flood  they  seem  at  last  to  have  yielded,  disappearing 
from  history  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century."  Even  then,  however, 
they  were  not  destroyed,  but  only  became  obscure.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  modern  Georgians — still  called  Virh  by  their  neigh- 
bours * — are  their  descendants,  and  preserve,  in  the  original  seat  of  the 
nation,  a  name  and  a  nationality  which  have  defied  the  destroying  touch 
of  time  for  more  than  twenty-four  centuries. 

The  manners  of  the  Iberians  are  described  at  some  length  by  Strabo. 
According  to  him  they  were  divided  into  four  castes;  the  first,  a  royal 
tribe,  which  furnished  the  kings ;  the  second  composed  of  priests ;  the 
third  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen  ;  and  the  fourth  of  slaves  belonging 
to  the  first.  The  bulk  of  the  population  was  settled  and  agricultural, 
but  some  were  nomads.  They  lived  in  towns  and  scattered  farmsteads, 
which  were  roofed  with  tiles,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  architectural 
elegance.  They  had  market-places  in  their  towns,  and  other  public 
buildings.  Their  law  of  inheritance  made  property  connnon  between  all 
the  children,  but  gave  the  management  of  it  to  the  eldest  son."  In  war 
the  Iberians  never  exhibited  any  largo  share  of  either  skill  or  courage. 
With  a  country  presenting  every  facility  for  defence,"  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  a  ready  prey  to  each  bold  invader;  as  allies  the  assistance  which 
they  render  is  slight,  and  as  enemies  they  are  weak  and  without  enter- 
prise.  Altogether  they  are  of  a  softer  character  than  most  of  their 
neighbours ;  but  combined  with  this  softness  is  a  tenacity  of  national 
life,  which  enables  them  to  maintain  themselves  unchanged  amid  almost 
ceaseless  shifts  of  population. 

(viii.)  The  Alarodiaus  are  entirely  unknown  to  every  writer  except 
Herodotus,  and  Stephen,  who  quotes  him.*  In  the  army  of  Xerxes 
Herodotus  couples  them  with  the  Sapeires,  as  armed  in  the  same  way, 
and  included  under  the  same  command.'  In  the  list  of  the  satrapies, 
he  joins  them  with  the  Sapeires  and  Matieni.*  Nothing  can  be  gathered 
of  their  exact  locality  from  these  statements,  which  only  show  in  a 
general  way  their  connexion  with  the  tribes  between  the  Euxino  and  the 
Caspian.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Alani ;'  but  for  this  supposition  there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence. 

(ix.)  The  Matieni,  as  has  been  already  observed,*  seem  to  be  assigned 
by  Herodotus  almost  the  whole  of  the  mountain-range  from  the  sources 
of  the  Dijidleh,  near  Uamaddn,  to  those  of  the  Aras,  or  Araxes,  near 
Erzeroum  in  Upper  Armenia."  Towards  the  south  they  adjoin  on  Cissia, 
or  Susiana  ;*  towards  the  north  they  approach  the  Alarodii  and  Sapeiri, 

'  The  last  classic  notices  seem  to  belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Anastasius, 
Justin,  and  Maurice  (sec  Procop.  de  Bell.  1\  i.  10 ;  Meuandr.  Trot.  Fr.  -17  ;  Theoph. 
Dyzant.  Fr.  4,  &c.),  the  last  of  whom  died  a.  d.  602. 

'  Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  530,  note  *.  The  Georgians  appear  by  their  language  to 
be  Turanians  with  a  considerable  Arian  admixture. 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  729  and  p.  731,  »  Ibid.  p.  730. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AAapdSioj.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  AJarodians,  see 
below,  Essay  iii.  p.  207.  *  Herod,  vii.  79.  '  Ibid.  iii.  92. 

'  See  Biihr  ad  Herod,  iii.  92.  "  Supra,  vol.  i.  page  252,  note  '. 

'  Compare  Herod,  i.  189,  with  i.  202. 

*  Ibid.  v.  49  and  52.    The  Matiana  of  Strabo,  which  he  regards  as  a  part  of 
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with  -whom  they  are  united  in  one  satrapy.'  They  thus  appear  to  oc- 
cupy the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  from  the  35th  parallel  to  Lake  Van, 
and  thence  extend  along  the  chain  which  runs  on  hy  Hayaztd  and  Araiat 
to  Erzeroum.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme, 
containing  many  peaks  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,'  and 
consisting  throughout  of  a  series  of  lofty  ranges  from  which  flow  down 
all  the  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
word  "  Matieni "  may  mean  "  mountaineer,"*  and  certainly  no  term 
could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  in  question. 

The  Matieni  appear  in  history  as  a  weak  people,  with  difficulty  main- 
taining themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. They  are  scattered  in  difierent  parts  of  Western  Asia,  being 
found  on  the  Halys  ^  and  in  the  district  about  Rhages,*  as  well  as  be- 
tween Media  and  Armenia — always  where  the  country  is  strong,  and 
presents  obtacles  to  an  invader.  They  gradually  decline  and  disappear, 
being  known  to  Ilecataeus,'  Xanthus,*  Herodotus,  Eratosthenes,"  and 
Polybius,'  but  not  appearing  as  a  people  in  Strabo,^  and  scarcely  trace- 
able at  all  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy.'  Their  territory  becomes 
absorbed  in  Media,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia;  and  finally  their  name 
only  attaches  to  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  that  district  which  constituted, 
in  the  time  of  our  author,  their  principal  country. 

(x.)  The  Caspians  of  the  twelfth  satrapy,  whose  place  in  the  list  of 
Herodotus  is  between  the  Medes  and  the  Bactrians,*  are  probably  the 
people  of  that  name  who  are  noticed  by  all  the  geographers,  as  dwelling 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  its  south-west  angle. ^  They 
adjoined  upon  the  Albanians,  to  whom  their  country  was  sometimes 
reckoned.'     Strabo  speaks  of  them   as  already  "  obscure  "  in  his  own 

Media  {iv  ri/  t/iariay^  rris  MijSi'as,  xi.  p.  742)  is  in  this  direction,  but  seems  not  to 
extend  so  far  eitlier  north  or  south. 

'  Herod,  iii.  94.  *  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  432,  note  '. 

*  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  note,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  The  etymological  ground  for  tliis 
conjecture  haa,  however,  failed ;  since  the  word  read  as  mati  is  now  found  to  bo 
rfcally  sati. 

*  Herod,  i.  72.  *  Isid.  Char.  p.  6. 

^  Fragments,  188  and  189.  '  Fr.  3,  »  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748. 

'  Polyb.  v.  44,  §  9. 

'  When  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Matieni  (or  Mntiani)  as  a  people,  he  is  always  using 
the  words  of  some  other  writer,  as  in  Book  i,  p.  72,  where  he  quotes  Xanihus;  in 
Book  xi.  p.  748,  where  he  reports  Eratosthenes;  and  in  the  same  Book,  p.  771, 
where  he  makes  a  reference  to  our  author.  His  own  view  seems  to  be  that  Matiiino 
is  a  district  of  Media,  just  like  Atropatcnc,  the  inhabitants  in  both  cases  being 
Medc'8. 

'  Ptolemy,  according  to  our  present  copies,  calls  Lake  Urnmhjeh  the  xlixvn) 
MapTiavii  {(ieograph.  vi.  2).  It  is  with  reason  conjoctin-ed  that  Maprtay-h  if!  a  cor- 
ruption of  t/larrtai/T)  (sec  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  K.  (Joogr.  ad  voc.  MATIANA). 
Beyond  this  he  has  no  mention  of  the  Matianians,  who,  as  a  distinct  race,  were  pro- 
bably lo.-tt  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  That  Pliny  (vi.  Itl)  and  Dionysius  Pcriogetes 
(L  loo;{)  mention  them,  arises  from  tlie  book-knowledge  of  those  writera,  who 
prove  but  little  concerning  the  real  geography  of  their  day. 

*  Ilcrod.  iii.  92. 

»  Strab.  xi.  p.  733 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  13  ;  Pionys.  Per.  730 ;  Mela,  iii.  5,  &c. 

*  Strab.  I.  8.  c.  ftrri  ii  rrjs  'AKfiavwv  x<^fo^  ""'  ^  Kaffirtavii,  rov  Kacrirlou  i^vovi 
iitAfu/ios,  oZwip  Kol  T)  fii\aaaa,  inpavouf  lifTus  yuvl. 
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day  ;'  and  very  little  is  told  us  concerning  them  by  any  ancient  writers. 
We  may  gather  from  their  name  that  they  were  Arians.*  Strabo  says 
that  they  starved  to  death  all  persons  who  exceeded  70  years  of  age, 
after  which  they  exposed  them  in  a  desert  place  and  watched  to  see 
whether  the  body  was  attacked  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey ;  if  it  were 
torn  by  birds,  they  rejoiced  greatly;  if  by  dogs  or  wild  beasts,  they 
were  tolerably  pleased ;  but  if  it  remained  intact,  they  were  very  un- 
happy.*    This  last  is  like  a  Magian  custom.' 

The  tract  inhabited  by  the  Caspians  seems  to  have  been  the  strip 
of  low  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kur '  to  Mazanderan, 
together  with  the  valleys  of  the  Shah-riid  and  Sefd-rtid  south  of  the 
mountains.  It  thus  coincided  with  the  modern  provinces  of  Talim, 
Ghilan,  and  Tarom,  about  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  region  in 
Persia.'  As  this  district  has  already  been  described,*  no  more  need  be 
said  of  it  here.  The  Caspians  seem  to  have  been  gradually  deprived 
of  their  country  by  stronger  races,'  until,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,*  they 
wcie  confined  to  the  plain  of  Moijhan^  or  the  tract  between  the  mouths, 
which  were  then  distinct,  of  the  Kur  and  Aras  rivers. 

(xi.)  The  Pausicae  are  unknown  under  that  appellation  to  any 
writer  except  Herodotus.  They  have  been  conjecturally  identified  '  with 
the  Pasiani  of  Strabo,"  a  Scythian  tribe  of  some  note,  which  took  part 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Graico-Bactriau  kingdom,'  and  was  itself,  proba- 
bly, swallowed  up  in  the  empire  shortly  afterwards  established  by  the 
Parthians.  This  identification,  however,  is  very  doubtful ;  and  we  may 
with  more  reason  regard  them  as  the  Paesicae  of  Mela'  and  Pliny,*  whom 
Mela  assigns  a  position  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  upon  his  Simts 
Scythicus,  which  may  represent  the  gulf  of  Kidi  Derya.^  The  Pausica) 
of  Herodotus  are,  however,  more  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  tract  south 
of  the  Caspian — either  in  tlie  Elhurz  chain  or  in  the  province  of  Mazan- 
derail,  where  a  tribe  called  Pdziki  is  still  found  at  the  present  day.  A 
description  of  these  tracts  has  been  already  given.* 

'  Sec  the  prccetliii{^  note.  The  city  of  Kasbin  or  Kaavin  in  this  quarter,  though 
situated  rather  in  Media  than  in  the  actual  Caspian  country,  may  probably  have 
been  named  from  the  settlement  there  at  some  time  or  other  of  a  body  of  Ca.<pii. 

*  Supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  455,  ad  voc.  Casph.       '  Strab.  xi.  p.  757.     Compare  p.  753. 

*  See  Herod,  i.  140,  and  note  '  ad  loc. 

'  riiny  says,  "A  Cvro  Casplum  mare  vocari  incipit ;  accolunt  Caspii."  H.N. 
vi.  13. 

'  Eustathius  (ad  Dioiiys.  Per.  730)  says  that,  in  the  country  of  the  Caspians,  the 
.caves  of  the  trees  distilled  honey,  the  vine  was  more  than  commonly  productive, 
and  the  fig  yielded  so  abundantly  that  sometimes  as  much  as  90  bushels  (60 
medimnl)  were  obtained  from  a  single  tree.  Compare  Strabo's  description  of  Hyr- 
cania  (xi.  pp.  741-2). 

*  Siipia,  vol.  i.  p.  437.  To  the  references  there  made  may  be  added,  Eraser's 
Khorassan,  p.  1(J5,  and  p.  171. 

*  Among  others  by  the  Aorsi  (Strab.  xi.  p  738).  '  Geograph.  vi.  2. 
'  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  note  •.                             *■  Strab.  xi.  p.  744. 

*  Strab.  1.  s.  c. — MoAkj-to  5*  yviLpiaoi  fiyovaai  r-t-v  yofidSwv  01  tovs  "EWrivas 
atpfXoixfPOi  rriv  BaKTpiaviiv,''Aaiot  Kat  Tlaa- lavol  Kal  Tuxaiiot  Kal  'SaKapav\ot. 

»  H.  N.  vi.  16.  ''  Pe  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  458.  ♦  Ibid.  pp.  435-436. 

Vol.  IV.— 13 
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(xii.)  The  Pantimathi  are  "wliolly  and  absolutely  unknown.  The 
form  in  which  their  name  has  come  to  us  is  so  nearly  Greek,  that  we 
may  suspect  a  considerable  variation  from  the  native  word.  No  name 
however  that  in  the  least  resembles  Pantimathi  is  furnished  to  us  by  any 
other  writer ;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  Herodotus  has  here  pre- 
served a  trace  of  an  obscure  people  who  perished  soon  after  his  time. 
They  probably  dwelt  in  close  proximity  to  the  Pausicae. 

(xiii.)  The  Daritae.  We  are  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  Daritaj.  Ptolemy  has  a  district  which  he  calls  Daritis,'  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rhagiana,  or  the  country  about  Rhages,  which 
was  near  the  Caspian  gates,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Elhiirz  range;'  and 
Pliny  mentions  a  place  called  Darium  or  Darieum,  which  was  "celebrated 
for  its  fertility,"'  and  was  included  in  the  region  called  by  him  Zapavor- 
tene,  a  tract  of  country  that  lay  immediately  east  of  the  Caspians.  Now,  if 
the  Caspians  occupied  Ghilan,  Zapavortene  could  only  be  Mazandermi,  or 
that  region  together  with  Asterabad,  and  perhaps  a  tract  still  further  to 
the  eastward.  And  Darium,  which  is  mentioned  between  the  Caspians 
and  the  Tapyrl,  who  gave  to  Mazanderan  its  old  name  of  Tahiristdn," 
must  have  lain  towards  the  western  side  of  that  province.  Perhaps  the 
country  about  Demaivend  and  Firoz  Kch  may  be  the  tract  intended.  This 
district  possesses  a  peculiar  character  of  isolation,  which  would  fit  it  for 
the  habitation  of  a  separate  tribe ;  and  it  is  oue  of  great  fertility  and 
beauty,'  which  would  suit  the  description  given  by  Pliny. 

5.  It  only  remains  now  briefly  to  review  the  small  and  obscure  tribes 
of  the  central  and  western  provinces,  which  were  omitted  from  the  gen- 
eral account  of  those  regions  given  in  a  former  volume.'  The  tribes  in- 
tended are  the  following : — The  Lasonians,  the  Cabalians,  the  Hygennes 
or  Hytennes,  the  Ligyes,  the  Orthocorybantes,  and  the  Paricaniaus  of 
the  tenth  satrapy. 

(i.)  The  Lasonians,  who  occur  in  the  second  satrapy,  between  the 
Lydians  and  the  Cabalians,^  with  the  latter  of  whom  they  are  identified 
in  another  place,'  are  probably  the  same  people  with  the  Lysineans  of 
the  numismatologists,*  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  called  Lysinoe' 
or  Lysinia,"  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sagalassus,  on  the  borders 
of  Pisidia  and  Cabalia.  The  exact  site  has  not  been  discovered.  Mr. 
Hamilton  suggests  a  spot  near  Auschar,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake 
of  iLgerdir  •'  but  this  is  certainly  too  far  from  Sagalassus  and  in  the 

*  Gcopraph.  vi.  2. 

'  See  Feriier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  54-60 ;  and  compare  Colonel  Rawlin- 
lon's  map  in  the  Geograpli.  Journ.  vol.  x.  part  i. 

'  11.  N.  1.  8.  c.  "  A  Caspiis  ad  Orientem  versus  rcgio  est,  Zapavortene  dicta,  et 
in  c&  fertilitatis  inclyta  locus  Darieum.  Mox  gciitcs  Tapyri,  Aniiriaci,  Stauii, 
llyrcaiii,  i\  quorum  littoribus  idem  mare  Ilyrcanuni  vocari  incipit  a  llumine  Syderi." 

"  See  RcnneU's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  270. 

*  Ferricr'fl  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  01. 

'  Vol.  i.  Essays  ii.  and  ix.  "^  Herod,  iii.  90. 

*  Ihid.  vji.  77. 

*  Mionnet,  nuppl6ment,  torn.  vii.  p.  120,  No,  154,  &o. 

*  I'olyb.  xxii.  19,  g  2;  Liv.  xxxviii.  16. 

*  Pto'lem.  V.  6.  '  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 
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wrong  direction.  Lysinoe  should  lie  south  or  south-west  of  Sagalassus,* 
and  in  this  direction,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,"  is  a  village  called 
Alaysoon  or  Allahsun,^  in  which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  we  have  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  name. 

The  Lasonians  were  probably  the  most  important  people  of  eastern 
Cabalia.  Together  with  the  Hygennes  or  Hytennes,  they  may  repre- 
sent the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  who  are  so  strangely  omitted  by  our 
author.  Their  ethnic  character  ia  somewhat  uncertain.  If  we  must 
accept  as  ascertained  their  identity  with  the  IMaeonians,  which  Herodo- 
tus asserts,"  we  shall  have  to  regard  them  as  fugitives  from  Lydia,  or  at 
least  as  akin  to  the  primitive  people  of  that  country,  whom  the  Lydians 
conquered  or  drove  out."  In  this  case  they  would  probably  be  Indo- 
Europeans  of  the  Pelasgic  type,*  differing  but  little  from  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  If  however  we  may  discard  the  bare  and 
unexplained  statement  of  Herodotus,  following  in  lieu  of  it  those  indica- 
tions of  ethnic  affinity  which  position,  language,  manners  and  customs,' 
and  an  important  notice  in  Strabo*  seem  to  suggest,  we  shall  probably 
see  reason  to  rank  them  among  that  small  Semitic  element  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  region,^  extending  in  a  thin 
strip  from  Upper  Syria  to  the  borders  of  Caria.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  both  the  Pisidians  and  Cabalians  came  of  this  stock;  *  and, 
therefore,  if  the  Lasonians  held  the  position  here  assigned  to  them,  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  belonged  to  any  other. 

(ii.)  The  Cabalians,  who  are  identified  by  Herodotus  with  the  Laso> 
nians  in  one  place,  and  distinguished  from  them  in  another,'  seem  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  called  Cabalis, 
Caballis,  or  Cabalia,'  which  is  usually  reckoned  to  Lycia,"  but  which 
was  peopled  by  a  different  race,  and  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  region.  It  lay  between  Milyas  and  the  valley  of  the  Maeander,* 
comprising  apparently  the  whole  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Cibyra- 

*  Cueius  Manlius  is  advancing  from  the  south,  from  Termessus  and  other  Pam- 
phylian  cities,  on  his  way  to  S;igalassus,  when  he  receives  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Lysiueans  (Polyb.  1.  s.  c. ;  Liv.  1.  s.  c.). 

*  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  166.  '  Hamihon,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
'-'  Herod,  vil.  77.     "  Ka/3r)\<€S  5i  oi  Mrjtoi'«j,  \aa6vioi  5«  Ka\(vii.(voi." 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  Strabo  speaks  of  fugitives  from  Lydia  in  this  region,  bm 
identifies  them  with  the  Cibyrataj  (xiii.  p.  9U4).  • 

*  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  281  and  p.  543. 

*  Note  their  vicinity  to  the  Pisidaj,  who  were  Semitic  (vol.  i.  p.  635);  the  name 
of  Cabalians,  which  is  applied  to  them,  and  which  may  compare  with  Gebal  (ibid, 
note  "),  and  the  resemblance  of  their  equipments  to  that  of  Cilicians,  who  were 
Semitic  in  Herodotus's  time  (ibid.  p.  634). 

*  Stnibo  says  that  the  Cabalians  were  generally  called  Solymi  (xiii.  p.  904).  The 
Semitic  character  of  the  Solymi  seems  to  be  fully  established  (supra,  voL  i.  p.  635). 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  note  ',  and  p.  538,  §  8. 

*  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  27  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Utaihia. 
"  Compare  Herod,  iii.  90,  with  vii.  77. 

*  Caballis  by  Strabo  (xiii.   p.   903),  who,  however,  calls  the  people  Cabaleis 
p.  904) ;  Cabalis  by  Stephen  ;  Cabalia  by  Pliny  (v.   27).     Carbaha  is  probably  a 

corruption  of  the  text  in  Ptolemy  (v.  3  and  5). 

'  Pliu.  1.  s.  c. ;  Ptol.  V.  3 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voce.  B<{A/3oupa,  Bovfiiv,  and 
OicJacSa. 

'  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  902-4 ;  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  147. 
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tis,*  and  extending  from  Massicytus  on  the  south  to  Cadmus  and  Lake 
Ascania  on  the  north,  and  in  the  other  direction  from  Sagalassus  to  near 
Stratonicea.  This  region  has  been  but  little  explored,  except  towards 
its  outskirts.'  So  far  as  it  is  known,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  series  of  high 
plains  or  table-lands — a  continuation  of  the  great  Phrygian  plateau — 
separated  from  each  other  by  low  ranges  of  mountains,  the  ramifications 
of  Taurus,  which  here  loses  itself.  The  plains  are  fertile  and  well  wa- 
tered, containing  both  lakes  and  rivers.  They  extend  in  some  instances 
a  distance  of  above  60  miles.  The  general  elevation  of  the  tract  is 
from  4000  to  5000  feet,  while  the  mountains  which  bound  it  reach  occa- 
sionally the  line  of  perpetual  snow.' 

The  Cabalians  were  descended  from  the  old  race  of  the  Solymi ; ' 
that  is,  they  were  a  Semitic  people,  belonging  to  a  primitive  body  of 
settlers,  anterior  probably  to  the  first  Indo-European  influx  into  these 
regions.*  They  possessed  little  strength,  and  gradually  contracted  their 
limits,  settling  finally  near  the  sources  of  the  Xanthus  and  Calbis  rivers," 
while  Lydians,  Pamphylians,  and  Pisidians  occupied  the  remainder  of 
their  territory.'  In  this  refuge  they  seem  to  have  long  maintained 
themselves,  and  the  name  Cabalia  is  found  applied  to  the  region  in 
question  by  Pliny"  and  Ptolemy.' 

(iii.)  The  Hygennes,  or  Hytennes,  as  the  name  should  probably  be 
read,*  seem  to  be  the  people  called  Eteunenses  ('ETewcts)  by  Polybius,' 
and  Catennenses  (KaTcweis)  by  Strabo.*  They  are  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  Pisidians,  but  Stephen  calls  their  city,  Hytenna,  "  a  city  of 
Lycia." '  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  southern  flank  of 
Taurus,  above  Sida  and  Aspendus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selga  and 
Homonada.*     Coins  of  this  place  are  common,'  and  it  continued  to  be 

*  Kiepert  has  very  properly  given  Cabalia  this  extension  (Atlas  von  Hellas,  Bl. 
iii.).  Strabo  implies  it  by  speaking  of  the  Cibyratse  as  "descendants  of  the  Lydians 
who  occupied  Caballis"  (xiii.  p.  9ii4). 

'  Mr.  Hamilton's  Map  of  Asia  Minor  (prefixed  to  his  first  volume),  which  has  the 
rare  merit  of  leaving  blank  those  districts  which  are  unknown,  shows  this  plainly 
enough. 

*  See  Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  234  and  pp.  256-266.  ''.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  904. 
'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  note  ',  and  p.  540,  §  12. 

'  The  three  cities  (Bubo,  Balbura,  and  O-^noanda)  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  agree 
in  assigning  to  Cabalia,  appear  to  have  been  all  situated  in  this  region.  (See  the 
map  in  Forbes'  and  Spratt's  L\cia.) 

'  The  Lydian  encroachments  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  (Strijb.  xiii.  p.  904). 
Tlie  Pi.-idians  came  later  (ibid.).  The  encroachments  of  tlie  Pamphylians  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  eastern  Cabalia  of  Pliny  (IL  N.  v.  32)  and  Ptolemy 
(v.   6)  is  reckoned  to  Puniphylia  by  those  writers.     It  is  the  country  about  Ter- 

mC8.SU9. 

»  riin.  H.  N.  V.  27.  »  Ptol.  v.  3. 

*  See  tlie  Museum  Philologicum,  vol.  i.  p.  634;  and  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  note  '. 
'  Polyb.  V,  73.  '  Strab.  xii.  p.  824. 

'   Steph.  liyz.  ad  VOC. "Vrtvya. 

*  Compare  the  notices  in  I'olybins  and  Strabo — 'Ertvytls,  ol  ttjs  TltaiStKii^  tV 
Imip  liirji  opof^f  KixroiKovvrts  (Polyb.)  riv'n  5i  [ruv  IIktiSwi']  h<x\  vnip  2t57js  Kal 
Katriv^ov  ....  »caT«'jfou(Ti  ytit)\o<pa  ^d>pia,  if<atA<puTa  trivTa,  ra  5'  l/irip  rovruy,  ijSi] 
ipttvh,  KaT(vt/f7i  (Sirub.).  Col.  Leake  has  marked  the  probable  site  correctly  in  his 
map  of  A^ia  Minor. 

*  See  Kckhel,  Doct.  N.  Vet.  vol.  Iii.  pp.  11-2,  and  Miounct,  Descript.  des  M(Sd. 
Ant.  vol.  iii.  p.  456. 
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the  see  of  a  bishop  down  to  the  ninth  century  of  our  era."  The  Eten- 
nenses  or  Catennenses  may  have  been  connected  ethnically  with  the 
Cataonians  of  Cappadocia,  who  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  early  writers  from  the  other  Cappadocians  as  a  diiferent  people.' 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Pisidians,  they  were  probably  a  Semitic  race. 

(iv.)  The  Ligyes,  who.  are  joined  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  the 
Matieni,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Cappadocians,'  seem  to  belong  to 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  but  cannot  be  located  with  any 
approach  to  exactness.  They  probably  dwelt  east  of  the  Halys,  within 
the  limits  of  the  region  commonly  regarded  as  Armenia.  They  must 
have  been  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  weak  and  expiring  race,  for  not  a 
single  notice  of  them  has  been  discovered  in  any  later  writer.  Eustathius, 
in  his  comment  on  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius,  informs  us  that  Cytaea  (or 
Cutacesium,  the  modern  Kiitais)  was  called  by  Lycophron  "  a  Ligurian 
city;"  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  besides  the  western  Ligurians, 
there  must  have  been  others  in  the  region  of  Colchis,  whom  he  regards 
as  colonists  from  the  European  Liguria.'  A  more  probable  conclusion 
would  be  that  in  the  Asiatic  Ligurians  (as  in  the  Asiatic  Iberians*)  we 
have  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  race,  which,  while  sending  out  perhaps 
the  greater  portion  of  its  body  to  joiu  the  emigrants  who  were  flocking 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  still  kept  a  hold  upon  the  place  of  its  original 
abode.  A  connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Liguri- 
ans may  be  found  in  the  Ligyraeans  of  Thrace,  who  are  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  of  Aristotle.* 

(v.)  The  Orthocorybantes  may  perhaps  be  best  regarded  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Corbiane  of  Strabo,"  which  he  reckons  to  Elymais,  and 
places  in  the  Zagros  mountain-range,  between  Media  and  Susiana.  They 
would  thus  be  the  Corbrenae  (Corbienaa  ?)  of  Polybius,'  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  "  Mons  Charbanus  "  of  Pliny.*  The  tract  which  they  occu- 
pied was  probably  that  lying  immediately  south  of  Ecbatana  {Ilamadan), 
between  the  river  of  Bizftd  and  the  Kerkhah.,  which  is  now  inhabited  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Fish-kuh  Liirs,  and  is  known  as  Luri-hichuk.  It  is  a 
position  of  great  strength,"  very  mountainous,  and  one  in  which  an  op- 
pressed race  would  be  likely  to  find  a  refuge.  Thus  it  would  naturally 
become  the  home  of  the  Elymaeans  when  pressed  upon  by  their  Cushite 
invaders,"  and  once  occupied  would  be  a  place  in  which  they  might  easily 
retain  their  nationality  for  many  centuries. 

'"  Notit.  Episc.  Grwc.  '  Strnb.  xii.  p.  775.  '  Herod,  vil.  72. 

*  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  1,  76.  "  larfov  5'  on  ioUaai  koL  KoXx'koI  rivts  Aiyvti 
(Ifat,  &W01K01  riiv  'E.vpwitai(M>v'  ko2  StjAoi  b  AvKOcppwv,  iartpui'  iv  tou  KoAxojs  Koraiav 
AiyvariK^i/  ir6\tv." 

*  Supra,  p.  190,  note  '.  »  Fr.  284. 

*  Stiab.  xvi.  p.  1057.  Compare  Rennell  (Geography  of  Herod,  p.  270).  This 
identilicatioa  rests  principally  on  the  similarity  of  "  Corybantes"  to  "  Corbian6," 
which  is  close  ;  but  if  we  adopt  it,  what  account  shall  we  give  of  the  prefix,  Ortho  f 
[Probably  it  represents  the  Zend  Eredha.  The  mountains  lying  between  Media  and 
Susiana  are  now  called ^a/a-^ertca,  or  "the  high  country" — the  exact  Zend  equiva- 
lent for  which  would  be  Eredha-gerevan,  whence  probably  "  Ortho-corybantes." — ■ 
H.  C.  R.]  '  Polyb.  V.  44.  *  H.  N.  vi.  27. 

'  See  the  description  given  by  Col.  Rawlinson  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  part  i.  pp.  93-102.  "  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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(vi.)  The  Paricanians  of  the  tenth  satrapy/  who  are  united  in  that 
political  division  with  the  Medes  and  the  Orthocorybantes,  are  probably 
the  Median  tribe  of  the  Parsetaceni,''  who  inhabited  part  of  Zagros,  and 
whose  name  in  an  Arian mouth  meant  simply  "  mountaineers"  or  "  High- 
landers."' Or  they  may  possibly  (as  Mr.  C.  Milller  thinks*)  represent 
the  Hyrcanians  of  Book  vii.,**  who  are  termed  "Barcanians  "  by  Ctesias/ 
Vehrkana  in  Zend,  and  Varkana  in  ancient  Persian.''  Hyrcania  requires 
but  a  little  extension  towards  the  west  in  order  to  adjoin  on  the  district 
of  Rhagiana,  which  was  always  included  in  Media;  and  some  indication 
of  a  connexion  between  the  Hyrcanians  and  the  Medes  is  perhaps  to  be 
traced  in  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  list  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes. 

'  Herod,  iii.  92. 

'  Herod,  i.  101.     Compare  vol.  i.  p.  467,  note  '. 

'  Supra,  p.  180,  note  '.  They  would  then  be  identical  with  the  Parsetaceni,  ■ 
word  of  the  same  meaning. 

*  See  the  map  of  the  Satrapies  given  in  an  earlier  volume. 

*  Book  vii.  ch.  62,  ad  fin.  •  Excerpt.  Pers.  §  8. 

*  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  16. 
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ESSAY  11. 

ON  THE  EARLY  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  PHCESICIANS. 

, .  Diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject— Weight  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  migratior. 
2.  Two  views  of  the  migration — the  immigrants  Hamites — Semites.  3.  Supposed 
identity  of  the  Phojnicians  with  the  Canaaiiites— arguments  in  its  favour.  4.  Argu- 
ments to  the  contrary.  5.  The  Phoenicians  distinct  from  the  Canaanites.  6.  Early 
movement  of  Hamites  from  Babylonia  to  tlie  Mediterranean.  7.  Similar  movement  of 
Semites  subsequently — This  last  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians.  8.  Over-wisdom 
of  Strabo  and  Justin.  9.  Movers' grounds  for  rejecting  the  migration— (i.)  Silence 
of  Scripture — (ii.)  Authority  of  Sauchouiathon — Exummation  of  these  grounds.  Id 
Probable  date  of  the  migration. 

1.  The  migration  of  the  Plioeiiicians,  at  a  very  early  time,  from  tlie 
shores  of  the  Southern  Sea  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  been 
contemptuously  ridiculed  by  some  writers,*  while  by  others  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fact  scarcely  admitting  of  question.*  The  authority  of 
Herodotus,"  of  Strabo,*  of  Trogus  Pompeius,*  of  Pliny,*  of  Dionysius 
Periegetes,'  of  Solinus,*  and  of  Stephen,*  is  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
movement;  while  against  it  can  only  be  urged  the  difficulty  of  the  re- 
moval, and  the  small  value  of  half  a  dozen  Greek  and  Roman  authorities 
in  respect  of  a  fact  admitted  to  be  of  so  very  remote  an  antiquity.  If 
indeed  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  a  migration  ly  sea,  involving  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa," 
sound  criticism  would  undoubtedly  require  a  rejection  of  the  story ;  but 
the  tale  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  far  different  from  this,  and 
really  presents  no  intrinsic  difficulty  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as 
very  serious.  The  removal  of  Abraham,  with  his  family  and  depend- 
ants, from  Chaldaea  to  Palestine,  and  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer 
with  his  confederate  kings,  from  Ehim  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,"  de- 

*  See  Voltaire's  Questions  sur  rEncyclopedie,  part  iv.  p.  310.  Bochart  dismisses 
the  notion  of  a  migration,  almost  without  examination  (Geograph.  Sac.  iv.  34,  p. 
301).  Hceren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  415,  &c.  E.  T.)  likewise  decides  against  it. 
Movers  (Die  PhiJnizier,  ii.  1,  38)  takes  a  similar  view. 

'  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  ch.  iii.  pp.  46-52. 

»  Herod,  i.  1  ;  vii.  89.  ^  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1090. 

*  Justin,  xviii.  3,  §  2.  "  Tyriorum  gens  condita  a  Phoenicibus  fuit,  qui  terra 
motu  vexati,  relicto  patri»  solo,  Assyrium  staguuin  priuium,  mox  niari  proximuin 
liltus  incoluerc." 

°  II.  N.  iv.  22.     "  Tyrii  ....  orti  ab  Erythro  mari  ferebantur." 
Dionys.  Per.  906.  »  Polyhist.  c.  26.  "  Ad  voc.  "'AC«toj. 

"  So  Voltaire  argued  : — "  II  seniblerait  que  les  Pheniciens  sefusscnt  cmbarqu6a 
an  golfc  de  Suez,  qu'arrivfc  au  dotroit  de  Babel  Mandel  ils  eussent  cotoy6  I'Ethiopie, 
pass6  la  ligne,  double  le  Cap  des  Tempetes,  appele  depuis  le  Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance, 
remonte  au  loin  entre  I'Afrique  ct  TAmdrique,  qui  est  le  senl  chemin,  ropasse  la 
ligne,  cntr6  de  I'ocoan  dans  la  M6diterran6c  par  les  colonnes  d'Hercule,  ce  qui  aurait 
^te  uii  voynge  de  plus  dc  quatre  mille  de  nos  {^raiides  lieues  marines,  dans  uu  teiuk 
ovl  la  navigation  etait  dans  sonenfance."     (Questions,  &c.,  L  s.  c.) 

"  Gen.  xiv.  1-16. 
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monstrate  the  feasibility,  even  at  a  very  early  time,  of  such  migrationa 
as  that  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians ;  while  they  afford  a 
further  support  to  the  tradition,  by  showing  that  at  a  very  ancient  period 
there  was  certainly  a  movement  of  the  population  of  Western  Asia  in 
this  direction."  And  though  the  authorities  alleged  may  be  of  less  value 
than  at  first  sight  they  appear — though  they  may  in  part  merely  copy,'" 
in  part  contradict,  one  another,'^ — still  they  must  be  allowed  to  possess, 
even  in  themselves,  a  certain  considerable  weight;  and  in  some  cases 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  testimony  lends  additional  force  to  their 
opinions.  For  instance,  Herodotus  does  not  merely  relate  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstance as  one  of  whose  truth  he  was  himself  convinced ;  but  informs 
us  that  his  belief  rested  on  the  double  testimony  of  '*  the  Persians  best 
informed  in  history,""  and  "the  Phoenicians  themselves." "  The  latter 
of  these  statements  is  of  peculiar  importance,  since  nations  are  rarely 
deceived  in  such  a  case.  The  fact  of  an  immigration,  and  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came,  are  handed  down  fiom  father  to  son,  ai;d  can 
scarcely  be  corrupted  or  forgotten,  unless  in  the  case  where  the  people 
sink  into  absolute  barbarism. 

2.  If  we  allow,  on  these  grounds,  the  probability  of  such  a  move- 
ment as  that  to  which  Herodotus  witnesses,  a  question  will  still  arise  as 
to  what  exactly  we  are  to  understand  by  it.  Are  we  to  identify  the 
Phoenicians  Mith  the  Canaanites,  and  to  understand  a  Haniitic  migra- 
tion from  Chaldasa  or  Susiana  in  times  long  anterior  to  Abraham  ?  Or 
are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  two  races,  and  to  regard  our  author 
as  describing  a  long  subsequent  immigration  of  Semites  into  these  parts 
— a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  we  know  them  in  history^ 
among  the  Canaanites,  a  people  of  quite  a  different  character  ? 

3.  It  was  long  ago  maintained  by  the  learned  Bochart,"  and  it  has 
been  strongly  argued,  within  the  last  few  years,  by  Mr.  Kcnrick,'*  that 
the  Pha^niciaus  and  the  Canaanites  were  one  and  the  same  race.     The 


"  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  note  *,  and  Essay  vi.  pp.  S.')6,  3.57. 

"  riiny,  Soliiius,  nnd  Dionysius  merely  repeat  a  tradition  which  hiul  perhaps 
obtained  currency  chiefly  from  the  statements  iu  Herodotus.  They  are  scarcely  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  account  given  by  Strabo  of  the  relation  between  the 
Phoenicians  proper  and  the  inhabitaiUs  of  the  islands  in  the  I'ersian  Gidf,  "  reverses  " 
the  tradition  of  Herodotus,  since  it  makes  those  inhabitiiuts  "  colonists  from  Plue- 
nicia"  (Blakesley's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  383,  note  314).  Hut  this  is  untrue.  Strabo's 
words  are,  nhfvffavTt  5'  ^iri  n\fov  &\\ut  injiroi,  Tvpoi  Kal  ""ApaSih,  fhif,  Upa  fxovaai  to?? 
^utvtKtKo7%  Ofioia'  Kal  <paa'i  yt  ol  iv  outoTj  oiKovvrti  ras  i/ia-vi'/uous  twi'  ^oiviKoav  vr\(rov\ 
Kal  ir<iA*it  airo'iKou^  « o  ut  w  c  (xvi.  p.  1090).  A  more  real  discrepancy  exists 
between  Strabo  and  Herodotus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Stephen  on  the  other,  who 
Hpeaks  of  the  Red  Sea  rhu-nicians  as  refnqecs  {<t>vya.hts)  ^\o\\\  riuvniiia  rroper  (ad 
voc.  'A^wTot).  Justin's  account  nuiy,  (lerhaps,  be  reconciled  with  Herodotus  (see 
Kenrick'rt  I'luenicia,  pp.  4f»-7),  though  it  is  not  in  very  palpable  accordance. 

"  Utpaiaiv  ol  K6yioi  (Ilerod.  i.  1). 

'*  OJtoi  5i  ol  ^oiviKts  rh  itaKathv  oXk*ov,  wi  ai'Tol  \iyovai,  iir\  ry  'Kovdft^ 
da\iaaji  (lb.  vii.  8l»). 

•*'  (leograph.  Sacr.  iv.  84. 

'•  riiOMiicia,  ch.  iii.  pp.  42-3.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Dyer  in  Smith's 
(•oographical  Dictionary,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  I'liu'iiicia  in  Kitto'rt 
liiblictti  Kncyclopa'dia. 
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inhabitants  of  several  towns  known  to  us  in  later  times  as  chief  seats  of 
the  Phoenician  power,  are  mentioned  in  Genesis'*  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Canaan.  The  genealogical  historians  either  identify  Canaan 
and  Phoenix,^"  or  make  the  former  fiither  to  the  latter."  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  use  the  terms  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  Canaanite  and  Phoenician, 
indifferently;'  and  there  is  even  some  ground  for  asserting  that  the 
Phoenicians,  both  in  Syria  and  in  North  Africa,  knew  themselves  as 
Canaauites  to  a  late  date.*  Such  are  the  principal  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  a  bold  etymologist  might  add  tliat  Phoenix 
is  probably  a  mere  translation  of  Xm  or  ^«v ,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
red  dye  so  admired  by  the  orientals. 

4.  But  these  arguments,  though  plausible,  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  marked  contrast,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  least  observ- 
ant enquirer,  between  the  whole  character  of  the  Phoenicians  and  that 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  Canaanites  are  fierce  and  intractable  warriors, 
rejoicing  in  their  prancing  steeds  and  chariots  of  iron,'  neither  given  to 
commerce  nor  to  any  of  the  arts  of  peace;  the  Phoenicians  are  quiet  and 
peaceable,  a  nation  of  traffickers,  skilful  in  navigation  and  in  the  arts 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  unwarlike  except  at  sea,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  commerce  and  manufactures.  Again,  whereas  between  the  real 
Canaanites  and  the  Jews  there  was  deadly  and  perpetual  hostility,  until 
the  former  were  utterly  rooted  out  and  destroyed,  the  Jews  and  Phoeni- 
cians were  on  terms  of  almost  perpetual  amity  * — an  amity  encouraged 
by  the  best  princes,  who  would  scarcely  have  contracted  a  friendship  with 
the  accursed  race.  Further,  if  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
identity  be  examined  severally,  they  will  be  found  to  lose  much  of  their 
force  upon  a  near  scrutiny.  The  towns  Sidon,  Aradus,  Area,  and  Simyra, 
may  have  been  originally  settled  by  one  race,  yet  have  passed  into  the 
possession  of  another  without  losing  their  appellations;  just  as  we  know 
to  have  happened  with  Ascalon,  Gaza,  and  other  cities  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.    The  genealogical  historians  are  never  much  to  be  depended  on ; 

'"  Goii.  X.  15-18.  Sklon  is  mentioned  by  name  as  the  "first-born"  of  Canaan. 
Anidus,  Area,  iind  Sim)'ra  seem  to  be  represented  by  "the  Arvadite,  the  Arkite, 
and  the  Zemarite." 

'"  As  Saiiehoniathon,  who  speaks  of  Xvo  rov  [irpcfiroi;]  ft.tTovona(Th(i>To%  ^oiviKOi 
(ap.  Eiisib.  Praep.  Ev.  i.  1(>,  p.  88,  ed.  Gaisf.). 

"  So  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17);  tovtov  8€  rhv  Xavaav  •YtvvT\aai  rhv 
iraTfpa  twj/  ^oiviKa>if. 

*  See  the  Septuaj^int  version,  Ex.  vi.  15,  xvi.  35 ;  Josh.  v.  12  ;  Job  xli.  6,  &c. 
And  compare  Matt.  xv.  2'J,  with  Mark  vii.  26. 

"  AuEjustine  says  (Ep.  ad  Kom.  Op.  iii.  p.  932)  that  the  rustics  in  Ids  part  of 
Aftica  "  interrogati  quid  sint,  Punicfe  respondent,  Chanani."  There  is  also  a  coin  of 
Laodicea,  the  legend  upon  which  has  been  read  as  *Xrz  CX  X-lS-b.  and  explained 
as  "  LaodiceaB  matris  in  Canaan"  (Gesenius,  Linguae  Scriptura?que  Pha;iiiciiB  Monu- 
nienta,  pp.  270-1). 

'  Judges  iv.  3  ;  v.  22. 

*  So  Dr.  Stanley  remarks : — "  The  histories  of  Plupnicia  and  Palcst'ne  hardly 
touch.  Their  relations  were  always  peaceful"  (Palestine,  p.  2G3).  The  only  ap- 
parent exceptions  consist  of  a  few  passages  of  arms  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Sidonians  in  the  early  period  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  x.  12,  which  probably  refers  to 
the  time  of  Jabin,'  and  xviii.  27-8),  when  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Zidou  was  still 
Canaanite 
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and  in  the  case  before  us,  they  may  have  meant  no  more  than  that  the  one 
name  (Chna)  preceded  the  other  (Phoenice)  in  the  same  country."  The  in- 
diflFerent  use  of  Canaanite  and  Phoenician,  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  by  the 
Hellenistic  nations,  may  merely  indicate  that  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  had  ceased  to  be  appreciated  when  they  wrote.  It  is  perhaps  a 
parallel  to  the  indifferent  use  of  Britain  and  England,  Briton  and  Eng- 
lishman, common  among  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  The  statement  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  the  country  people  about  Hippo  called  themselves 
"  Chanani,"  and  the  very  doubtful  interpretation*  of  a  single  Phoenician 
coin,  furnish  but  a  slender  foundation  for  the  bold  assertion  that  "  the 
Phoenicians  bore  the  name  of  Canaanites,"  ^  and  "  knew  their  country 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Canaan."  *  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
except  a  single  passage  of  one  ecclesiastical  writer,  and  a  single  legend 
on  a  coin,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  Phoenicians  ever  applied 
to  themselves  or  to  their  country  the  terms  in  question.  It  seems  scarce- 
ly possible  that  they  should  really  have  done  so,  and  that  no  classical 
writer  should  have  left  us  any  hint  of  it.  It  is  his  perception  of  this 
difficulty,  which  leads  Bochart  to  suppose  that,  though  the  Phoenicians 
were  really  Canaanites,  they  wholly  laid  aside  the  name,  on  account  of 
the  discredit  which  attached  to  all  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the 
accursed  race."  This  conclusion  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  view 
of  Gesenius"  and  Kenrick  ;  it  is  not  very  probable,  for  a  nation  scarcely 
ever  voluntarily  lays  aside  its  own  name ;  but  it  is  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mass  of  facts,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  than  the  in- 
genious speculations  of  the  more  modern  writers,  who  regard  Canaanite 
as  the  only  appellation  by  which  the  Phoenicians  knew  themselves. 

5.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Canaanites  and  Phoe- 
nicians were  two  distinct  races,  the  former  being  the  original  occupants 
of  the  country,  and  the  latter  being  immigrants  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  Hamitic  races  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  people  Western 
Asia,"  whether  starting  from  Egypt  or  from  Babylonia,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  These  Hamites  were  the  original  founders  of  most  of  the 
towns,  which  sometimes  retained  their  primitive  names,  sometimes   ex- 

•  The  statement  of  Ilccatseus  (Fr.  254)  that  "  Phaniohi  was  fornuM-ly  ciiUod 
Canaati "  (Xvu,  outoi  wportpou  v  ♦ou/i'k»j  iKa\t7To)  lias  been  quoted  as  an  aifrnnient  in 
favour  of  the  ethnic  identity  (Kenrick,  p.  42).  But  its  real  force  is  the  other  way. 
It  is  probably  a  parallel  to  such  expressions  as  the  following:  "Enghuid  was  for- 
merly called  Britain ;"  "  Wiiat  is  now  Turkey  was  formerly  the  Greek  Empire." 
Changes  in  the  name  of  a  country  almost  always  indicate  some  change  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

'  In  the  other  cases  where  CS  occurs  on  a  coin  it  signifies  "  mother  city,"  and  is 
followed  by  the  name  or  names  of  the  places  supposed  to  stand  in  the  relation  of 
colonies  (see  Gosenius,  ut  supra,  p.  202,  and  p.  207).  There  is  no  second  instance 
wlierc  CX  can  be  even  supposed  to  be  used  as  a  mere  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to 
"  a  great  cilv." 

'  Kenrick,  p.  45.  "  Ibid.  p.  42. 

•  Ocogniph.  Sue.  iv.  S4,  p.  SJfil. 

'•  Script.  lingujtMpic  Phoon.  Mon.  p.  S.'iS,  note. 

"  Sfc  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  article  on  tiie  "Early  History  of  Babylonia,"  in 
the  fifieenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socfcty,  part  2,  p.  280, 
note  '. 
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changed  them  for  Semitic  appellations.  Inetances  of  the  former  kind 
are  Marathus  and  Baalbek — the  one  a  name  very  intelligible  in  th« 
early  or  Cushite  Babylonian,"  the  other  containing  an  Egyptian  root  and 
formed  on  an  Egyptian  model.** 

6.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  tradition  which 
Herodotus  records,  to  say  that  it  refers  to  this  early  Hamitic  connexion, 
which  was  perhaps  not  merely  a  connexion  of  race,  but  one  involving 
actual  migration  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  those  of  tho 
Mediterranean.  Of  this  the  local  name  Marathus  is  a  sign ;  for  a 
position  on  the  Syrian  coast  would  not  be  "  the  west "  to  any  people  but 
one  which  reached  it  from  the  Euphrates  valley."  Another  sign  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  Canaanitic  worship  of  Baal,  if  that  word  is 
really  (as  commonly  supposed)  identical  with  the  Bel  or  Bil  of  the 
Babylonians.*  And  the  conquests  of  Chedor-laomer,  king  of  the  Hamitic 
Elam,"  furnish  au  actual  example  of  the  extension  to  this  quarter  of  au 
influence  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  Cushite  period. 

7.  But  although  the  Phoenician  story  of  a  migration  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  might,  by  possibility,  refer  to  this  ancient  Hamitic  movement, 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  tradition  has  a  different  origin.  Sem- 
itism,  as  has  been  so  often  observed,*  originated  in  Babylonia,  and  from 
this  primitive  seat,  spread  itself  northward  and  westward.  Out  of 
Babylonia  "  went  forth  Asshur  "  * — from  Ur  (or  Mugheir)  departed,  in 
search  of  a  new  home,  the  family  of  Abraham — and  from  the  same  quarter 
may  be  traced  the  Aramaean  tribes,  which  are  found  to  have  gradually 
ascended  the  Euphrates.*     Apart  from  any  tradition,  there  is  sufficient 

'"  MartUy  probably  the  original  form  of  Marathus  (compare  the  Bpoi&u  of  San- 
choniathon),  is  the  ordinary  term  in  the  early  Cushite  or  Hamitic  Babylonian  for 
"  the  West,"  and  is  especially  used  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Mediterranean  (supra,  vol. 
i.  p.  347,  note  "). 

"  Baal-bek,  "  the  city  of  Baal,"  or  "  the  Sun,"  corresponds  exactly  with  Atar- 
bechis,  "the  city  of  Athor,"  or  "Venus,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  41,  and 
see  note  *  ad  loc).  £aki  is  still  used  for  "  a  city  "  in  the  Coptic  or  modern  Egyp- 
tian. 

In  Bisan,  or  Bcth-shan  (Scythopolis),  we  have  a  name  composed  of  one  Semitic 
and  one  Hamitic  element  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  496,  note  '). 

"  The  more  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  are  studied,  the  more  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  Babylon,  or  "  the  land  of  Shinar,"  was  the  real  cradle  of  early  civilisa- 
tion. It  could  only  have  been  from  this  central  position  that  the  names  of  "  be- 
fore "  and  "  behind,"  or  East  and  West,  could  have  been  applied  to  the  respective 
countries  of  Susiana  and  Phoenicia.  Such,  however,  are  imdoubtedly  the  significa- 
tions of  Nuva  and  Martu  in  Hamite  Scythic,  and  of  Elam  and  Akhir  in  Semitic, 
Elam  indeed  being  cognate  with  ob^S  in  Hebrew,  and  "  olim  "  in  Latin — words 
which  in  those  tongues  indicated  priority  in  regard  to  time,  though  not  in  regard  to 
place.— H.  C.  R. 

'  It  is  usual  to  assume  the  identity,  but  etymologically  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
bS3  is  the  same  root  as  ^2. 

"  See  above,  vol.  i.  Essay  vi.  §  19  (p.  356). 

*  Ibid.  §  21,  pp.  85G-357 ;  and  Essay  xi.  p.  526.  *  Gen.  x.  11. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  357.  [It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  Syrians  were  "  brought 
up  from  A'ir  "  (Amos  ix.  7);  and  that  A'ir,  which  is  associated  in  one  text  with 
Elam  (Is.  xxii.  G),  and  named  in  another  as  the  country  to  which  the  Israelite  cap- 
tives were  transported  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  can  be  no  other  than  the  Kis  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions, in  Southern  Chalda^a,  contiguous  to  Susiana. — H.  C.  R.] 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  other  Semitic  races  in 
these  parts — the  Jews  and  the  Aramaeans — were  immigrants,  whose 
original  abode  was  lower  Mesopotamia.  The  tradition  does  but  confirm 
historically,  what  we  should  have  concluded  without  it  analogically, 
from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  early  movements  of  races;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  accepted  as  in  all  probability  the  statement  of  a  real 
occurrence. 

8.  When  Strabo,  however,  going  beyond  Herodotus,,  attempts  ex- 
actly to  determine  the  original  habitat  of  the  Phoenician  race,  and  not 
content  with  placing  them  "  upon  the  Erythra3an  sea," "  discovers  that 
certain  islands — those,  namely,  of  the  Bahrein  group — were  the  first 
settlements  of  the  nation,  from  which  they  started  to  found  their  great 
cities  ;  and  when  again  Trogus  Pompeius  undertakes  to  give  the  cause 
of  the  emigration  and  the  route  pursued  by  the  emigrants — we  must 
hesitate  to  follow  these  late  authors,  who  are  so  much  wiser  than  the 
Father  of  History.  The  identity  of  names,  upon  which  Strabo  builds, 
is  a  weak  argument — such  identity,  where  it  is  real,  being  very  de- 
ceptive, and  there  being  in  this  case  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  so 
much  real  as  apparent.  The  name  of  the  island,  which  Strabo  calls 
Tyrus,  seems  to  have  been,  not  Tyrus,  but  Tylus ' — a  term  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  native  Zur  or  Tziir.  And  Arad,  which  is  still  the 
Arab  name  for  one  of  the  Bahrein  islands,  is  scarcely  the  same  word 
with  Arvad  ^ — the  true  original  of  the  Syrian  Aradus.  As  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Phoenician  temples  on  these  islands  in  Alexander's  time,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable ;  since  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  great  carriers  of 
antiquity,  may  easily  (as  Heeren  supposes  °)  have  occupied  the  Bahrein 
islands  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  have  carried  with  them  their  pe- 
culiar worship. 

The  story  of  Trogus — that  the  Phoenicians  left  their  country  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake — is  puerile ;  and  the  route  which  he 
makes  the  migration  pursue,  though  not  improbable,  can  scarcely  rest 
upon  any  better  basis  than  conjecture.  The  "  Assyrian  Lake  " — where 
(according  to  him)  the  emigrants  first  settled — represents,  in  all  prob- 
ability, tlie  sea  of  ^ejjcf^  or  that  natural  basin  together  with  the  marshes 
which  usually  surround  it.'"  A  people  ascending  the  Euphrates  on  its 
right  bank,  would  necessarily  pass  this  large  body  of  water. 

•  Herod,  vii.  89. 

'  Tylus  (TuAov)  is  the  form  used  both  by  Pliny  (II.  N.  vi.  .S2)  and  rtoleiny. 
°  Anail  is  tlio  f'oini  used  througliout  the  Assyiiun  Inscriptions.     Conipiue  the 
•'-inns  of  Gen.  x.  18. 

•  AHiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  C5,  E   T. 

"  Mr.  K(Miricl{  snys,  "The  Assyrian  Lake  can  be  no  other  tlian  tlio  Dead  Soa,  or 
the  Lake  of  (uMinesarct"  (I'hoBnicia,  p.  47);  and  Mr.  Dyer,  in  his  article  on  I'hoj 
nicia  in  Smith's  (ieofjraphical  Dictionary,  takes  the  same  view.  The  gronnd  of  this 
■issertion  is  the  8U|)posod  fact,  that  "  in  Soulhern  Assyria  there  was  no  collection  of 
waters  to  which  the  nante  of  lake  could  be  ai)plied"  (Kcnrick,  1.  s.  c).  Hut  the  sea 
of  NrjjefU  exactly  such  a  colleclion  of  waters.  It  is  a  permanent  lake  of  consider- 
nhle  depth,  siirroundi'd  by  clifl's  of  a  reddish  sandstone — in  pluces  W  feet  liij^h — 
tnd  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  distance  of  40  nuh^s,  being  at  its  greatest 
width  about  '>\5  miles  broad  (scfl  Loftus's  Chuldtou,  p.  46,  et  seqq.).     The  famous 
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9.  The  only  important  grounds  upon  which  the  migration  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  ever  been  rejected,  are  those  advanced  by  Movers," 
who  dwells  in  the  first  place  on  the  silence  of  Scripture,  and  secondly 
on  the  Phoenician  mythic  history,  as  recorded  in  the  work  which  Philo- 
Byblius  put  out  under  the  venerated  name  of  Sanchoniathon.  This 
work  undoubtedly  assumed  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  aboriginals. 
Like  the  cosmogonies  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  it  made  the  human  race 
spring  up  in  the  country  of  the  writer — a  view  which  flattered  the 
national  vanity  far  more  than  a  tale  of  early  wanderings  and  privations. 
But  the  speculations  of  Philo-Byblius,  though  they  occasionally  throw 
some  light  on  the  Phoenician  language  and  religion,  are  for  historical 
purposes  valueless.'"  They  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  real 
national  traditions,  being  mythological  fancies  parallel  to  those  of  Hesiod, 
and  clearly  dating  from  a  time  not  earlier  than  Alexander.  With  re- 
spect to  the  silence  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  argument  a  s / lent io  is  seldom  of  much  weight;  and  secondly, 
that  the  slight  contact  bcwecn  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Jews  causes  little 
to  be  said  of  the  former,  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  feel  surprise  at  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  their  origin. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  migration  took  place,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  witli  confidence.  If  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
originally  Canaanitic,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Phoenician  immigrants,  we  can  conclude  nothing  concerning  the  date  of 
the  migration  from  the  mention  of  those  towns  in  the  book  of  Joshua.' 
Much  less  can  we  draw  any  inference  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  built  2800  years  before  his  visit  to  that  city.*  The  Tyrians  would 
be  likely  to  exaggerate  on  such  a  matter ;  and  the  temple  itself  may 
have  been  more  ancient  than  their  possession  of  the  city.  I  should  in- 
cline on  the  whole  to  place  the  immigration  in  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ.  This  was  a  time  of  increasing  Semitic  influence,  as  in- 
dicated especially  in  the  rise  of  Assyria  to  eminence.'  It  was  when 
the  Jews  were  sufl'ering  oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  eastern  and 
southern  neighbours,*  tiie  power  of  their  northern  ones   being  broken. 

"  Chaldivan  Marshes"  are  quite  distinct  from  this  lake,  though  tliey  blend  with  it 
at  the  time  of  the  inundatiou. 

"  Die  Phiinizier,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  23-62. 

"  It  seems  to  be  univereally  agreed  that  the  work  of  Philo-Byblius  was  not  what 
it  pretended  to  be — the  translation  into  Greek  of  a  Phoenician  writer  who  lived  not 
long  after  Moses.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  it  was  the  mere  work  of  Philo  him- 
self, or  translated  by  him  Ironi  a  Phoenician  original  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Mr.  Kenrick  decides  in  favour  of  this  latter  supposition  (Phoenicia,  p.  284);  and  sug- 
gests that  the  work  was  written  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  before  Christ  (ibid.  p. 
290).  But  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  Philo  himself  composed  the  treatise ;  which, 
though  called  "  a  Plioenician  history  "  by  Porphyry  (De  Abstinent,  ii.  5t)),  is,  so  far 
as  our  extracts  go,  an  account  of  the  Phoenician  mythology,  of  which  the  predomi- 
nant element  is  Greek! 

'  Josh.  xix.  28-9,  &c. 

'  Herod,  ii.  44.  »  See  above,  vol.  i.  Essay  vii.  p.  860. 

*  The  Midianites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines  (see  Judg.  vi.  1 ;  x.  7  ; 
4c.). 
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Again,  it  is  sufficiently  early  to  accord  with  the  Greek  traditions,  which 
made  the  Phoenicians  predominant  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  spoke  of  their  settlements  in  Boeotia  at  a 
period  still  earlier."  And  it  is  sufficiently  late  to  harmonise  with  Scrip- 
ture, which  does  not  introduce  to  our  notice  the  real  artistic  and  com. 
mercial  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  till  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

*  On  these  settlements  see  note  '  on  Book  ii.  ch.  49  (vol.  ii.  pp.  79-80). 
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ESSAY    III. 

ON  THE  ALARODIANS  OF  HERODOTUS.  [H.C.R.] 

].  The  Alarodians  of  Herodotus  identified  with  the  ZTraria  or  people  of  Ararat.  2.  Tnie 
position  of  the  Hebrew  Ararat.  3.  Connexion  of  the  Urarda  of  these  parts  with  the 
Babylonian  Burhur  or  Akkad.  4.  Resemblance  of  the  writing  employed  by  the 
two  "races,  and  probable  connexion  of  their  languages. 

1.  The  Alarodians  of  Herodotus,  joined  with  the  Sapires  both  in  the 
notice  of  the  1 8th  Satrapy  '  and  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,"  and  intervening  apparently  between  the  Matieuians  to  the 
south  and  the  Colchians  to  the  north,  are  almost  certainly  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Armenia  whose  Semitic  name  was  Urarda  or  Ararat.  Alarud, 
indeed,  is  a  mere  variant  form  oi  Ararud,  the  I  and  r  being  undistinguish- 
able  in  the  old  Persian,'  and  Ararud  serves  determinately  to  connect 
the  Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  Urarda  or  Urartha  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions.* It  must  be  remembered  that  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with 
the  name  of  Armenia,  as  applied  to  the  country  of  the  Alarodians ;  ho 
uses  the  titles  "  Armenia  "  and  "  Armenians  "  in  connexion  with  the  more 
western  part  of  the  country,  particularly  with  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain chaiu  of  Taurus  in  which  the  river  Halys  takes  its  rise ;  '  and 
although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Armenians  in  his  time  had  really 
extended  their  sway  over  this  central  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  sources  of  the  Halys  could  not  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Urarda.  That  country  was 
conterminous  with  Assyria  to  the  south,  commencing  at  Bohtan,  and  it 
stretched  to  the  northward  probably  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  comprising 
within  its  limits  the  lakes  both  of  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  and  having  for 
its  capital  the  ancient  city  upon  the  former  lake,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Semiramis.' 


'  Herod,  iii.  94.  *  Ibid.  vii.  79. 

'  The  Achaemenian  Persian  possessed  no  /,  and  everywhere  therefore  substituted 
an  r,  as  in  Babiru  for  Babylon,  Bira  for  Bel,  &c. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  confusion  of  the  dentals  in  Babylonian  cuneiform,  the 
two  powers  of  Jaand  tha  being  represented  by  a  single  letter,  and  another  character 
having  also  the  double  value  oi  di  and  thi.  When  the  vowel  m,  however,  terminates 
the  name  oi  Ararat,  the  consonant  employed  is  clearly  the  th,  answering  etymologi- 
cally  to  the  Hebrew  a ,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  pronunciation  more  nearly 
approached  the  Arabic  j,  or  the  hard  th  (as  in  "  thee,"  "  thou,"  "  that,"  &c.)  of  the 
English. 

*  Herod,  i.  72. 

*  That  this  was  the  real  country  of  Ararat  is  proved  by  the  cuneiform  iuscriptionE 
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2.  The  name  of  Ararat  is  constantly  used  in  Scripture,  but  always 
to  denote  a  country  rather  than  a  particular  mountain.  The  famous 
passage  of  Genesis,'  which  has  given  a  Avorld-wide  celebrity  to  the  name 
of  Ararat,  refers  to  a  mountain  range  i: — ^x  ^-n,  and  was  understood  by 
all  the  best  early  authorities  on  Eastern  geography  to  indicate  the 
lofty  chain  which  overhung  the  plain  of  Assyria  to  the  northward  of 
Nineveh, — this  chain  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Gordyaean  mountains, 
to  the  Syrians  as  Mount  Kurdu,  and  to  the  Arabs  as  Jahal  Judi, 
^4>j^  J^'>^  J  being  moreover  visited  by  Christian  pilgrims  of  the  pre- 
sent day  as  the  spot  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  rested,  and  where  re- 
mains of  the  sacred  vessel  are  still,  it  is  believed,  to  be  seen.*  In  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  where  Ararat  is  mentioned,*  the  English  version, 
following  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  employs  the  term  Armenia ;  ' 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
the  two  names  were  used  indifferently  in  the  country,  for  in  the  Beliis- 
tuu    inscriptions   the    Persian   and    Scythic    texts  everywhere  employ 

of  Armenia,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  found  around  the  lake,  but  principally 
on  the  rock  forming  the  acropolis  of  the  city  of  Van.  The  name  of  Urarda  or 
Ararat  never  once  occurs,  it  is  true,  throughout  these  inscriptions,  the  more  com- 
prehensive title  of  Nairi  being  apparently  used  in  its  place,  but  the  local  kings  who 
are  enumerated,  such  as  Argistis  and  Belat-Duri,  are  precisely  those  who  on  the 
Assyrian  slabs  and  cylinders  of  Sargon  and  Asshur-bani-pal,  are  named  kings  of 
Urarda.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Armenia  are  not,  however,  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lake  Van,  nor  indeed  to  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ararat  proper,  but  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Nairi, — wherever  in  fact  the  Urardians  or  Alarodians  had  carried  tlieir  arms  ;  me- 
morial tablets  having  been  thus  carved  upon  the  rocks  at  Malatiyeh  and  at  Paloo  to 
the  west,  and  even  in  the  plain  o{  Miyandab  to  the  east,  far  within  the  borders  of 
Media. 

'  Gen.  viii.  4. 

*  Bochart  has  collected  all  the  authorities,  from  Berosus  down  to  Epiphanius,  in 
Phaleg,  lib.  1,  c.  3.  The  identification  of  the  scriptural  Ararat  with  the  remarkable 
peak  now  called  Afjri  dagh,  on  the  Araxes,  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  any 
currency  until  subsequently  to  the  Christianisation  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  famous  convent  of  Etchmiadzin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mountain.  St.  Jerome,  at  any  rale,  is  the  first  western  author  who  placed  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  Araxes. 

'  2  Kings  xix.  37,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  38, 

'  The  passages  here  quoted  refer  to  the  flight  into  the  mountains  of  the  sons  of 
Pennacl'.erib  after  the  murder  of  their  father,  and  Ararat  or  Bohtan  would  thus  be 
the  first  district  they  would  reach  on  ascending  from  the  plains.  Their  posterity, 
however,  according  to  Mos.  Chor.  (lib.  i.  c.  '22),  settled  furtlier  in  the  interior.  Tlioro 
is  still  another  passage  however  in  Scripture  where  Ararat  is  mentioned,  and  where 
the  English  version  preserves  the  original  name,  namely  in  the  denuncintion  of 
•leremiah  wliich  threatens  Babylon  with  the  power  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat.  Minni, 
and  Ashchenaz  (Jit.  li.  27),  in  allusion  it  may  be  sujiposcd  to  the  invasion  of  ('yrus, 
with  whom  probably  the  northern  kings  were  associated  as  tributaries.  Mhnn  ia 
well  known  from  the  inscriptions,  both  of  Assyria  and  Armenia,  being  apparently 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Ararat;  and  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed — though 
on  insuflicient  evidence — to  be  the  same  name  as  Armenia  ('Ap^fc/o  —  •'50""in 
Har-Mini  or  mountains  of  Minni) ;  but  Ashchenaz  has  not  yet  been  recognised  either 
in  the  local  annals  or  in  Greek  geography  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  cuapect  • 
faUc  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
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Aruienia  for  the  more  ancient  Assyrian  title  of  Urarda.  But  notwith- 
Btandiug  this  confusion,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  was  in 
reality  a  marked  ethnic  distinction  between  the  Armenians  and  the 
Urardians  or  Alarodians.  The  latter  were  certainly  closely  connected 
with  the  Scythic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  whose  vernacular  name  was 
probably  Jiurbvr,'  but  who  were  known  to  the  Semites  as  the  Akkad, 
while  the  former  were  to  all  appearance  an  Arian  race,  having  branch- 
ed off,  as  Herodotus  himself  aflSrms,'  from  the  Phrygians,  who  were 
themselves  of  Thracian  origin.  This  ethnic  difference,  however,  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Ararat,  notwithstanding  the  geographical  inter- 
changeability  of  the  names,  is  a  subject  of  so  much  interest,  and  so 
entirely  opposed  to  the  received  opinion,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
in  some  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  the  argument  is  founded. 

3.  The  connexion,  then,  of  Urarda  with  the  Babylonian  tribe  of 
Ahkad  is  proved  by  the  application  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ethnic  title 
of  Burhir  (?)  to  the  Armenian  king,  who  was  contemporary  with  Sar- 
gou  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  who  may  be  thus  supposed 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Argistts  ;  and  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  Behistun  inscription  of  the  Armenian  Arajcha  having 
personated  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  is  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  this  ethnic  relationship ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether 
the  JJurbur  or  Akkad  of  Babylonia  descended  in  a  very  remote  age  from 
the  mountains  to  colonise  the  plains,  or  whether  the  Urardians  were 
refugees  of  a  later  period  driven  northward  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Semites.  The  former  supposition,  however,  is  most  in  conformity 
with  Scripture,  and  incidentally  with  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions ;  for 
while  the  Ihirlur  or  Akkad  are  found  in  Babylonia  at  least  as  early  as 
2000  B.  c. — being  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  the  Accad  mentioned  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  * — there  is  no  trace  of  the  passage  of  the 
tribe  to  the  northward  through  Assyria  at  any  period  of  history. 

4.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  derive  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
writing  from  the  Urardian,  although  the  Burhur  or  Akkad  in  their 
southern  seats  were  not  improbably  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet ;  for 
we  have  no  inscriptions  in  Armenia  earlier  than  the  8th  century  b.  c, 

^  It  is  with  some  diffidence  I  give  this  reading  for  the  native  name  of  the  Akkad, 
as  the  compound  cuneiform  character  which  represents  it,  occurs  in  no  other  word. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  mere  doubled  letter,  of  which  the  ordinary  power  is 
Bur ;  and  Burbitr,  Barbar  and  Berber  are  well  known  ethnic  titles,  which  have  ex- 
tended from  Persia  to  Morocco.  It  is  further  curious  to  remember  that  in  tlie 
Persffi  of  jEschylus,  the  ghost  of  Darius  is  raised  by  incantations  in  the  Barbar 
tongue  (BaA.TJi',  a.pxa1o%  BaArjv,  1.  669). 

•  Herod,  vii.  7.S,  and  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  'Apixtv'ia.  Strabo  in  the  strangest  way 
confounds  the  Armenians  with  the  Aramaeans  (i.  p.  70),  though  there  was  not  in 
reality  the  slightest  connexion  between  them  either  ethnically  or  geographically 
I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  suggest  any  etymology  for  the  name  of  Armenia, 
though,  as  I  observe  that  most  of  the  ancient  names  of  countries  were  adopted  from 
their  respective  Pantheons,  and  as  the  Greeks  recognised  Armenus  as  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  I  would  refer  as  a  possible  derivation  to  the  god  Armerirm,  who  is  said 
iji  one  of  the  cuneiform  mythological  lists  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Susa. 

*  ViiTse  10. 

Vol.  IV.— U 
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and  the  artificial  system  of  arrow-headed  signs,  together  with  the  use 
of  ideographs  and  determinatives,  would  thus  seem  more  naturally  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  mountains  from  the  immediately  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  was  then  in  its  most  flourishing  state ;  * 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  there  had  been  an  identity  of  race  be- 
tween the  Burhir  or  Akkad  of  the  southern  plains,  and  the  Burhur  or 
Urardians  of  the  northern  mountains,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter 
would  have  readily  adopted  such  a  multitude  of  the  Babylonian  signs 
for  the  common  objects  of  nature,  nor  can  we  otherwise  explain  the 
dominant  worship  in  the  mountains  of  the  famous  triad,  the  Moon,  the 
Sun,  and  ^ther,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  primitive 
Babylonian  mythology.'  That  the  Accad  again  of  the  South  contin- 
ued to  be  a  cultivated  and  literary  race  is  proved  by  their  employment 
under  the  Assyrian  kings  in  drawing  up  comparative  vocabularies  of 
their  own  language  and  other  dialects,  and  by  their  being  promoted 
even  to  the  post'  which  seems  to  answer  to  that  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  among  modern  nations,  and  we  can  thus  understand  how  their 
brethren  in  the  mountains  came  to  be  the  only  northern  people  who 
used  a  written  language.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  at  present  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  precise  degree  of  afiinity  which  may  exist  between  the 
Urardian  language  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Van,  and 
the  Accadian  tongue  as  it  appears  on  the  early  Chaldivan  bricks  and 
on  the  later  grammatical  tablets  of  the  Assyrians ;  but  I  think  I  can 
detect  numerous  points  of  resemblance,  and  I  believe  that  both  dialects 
will  be  found  to  be  allied  to  the  Achaemenian  Scythic,  with  which  we 
are  already  sufficiently  familiar.  At  any  rate  the  Urardian,  whether 
purely  Scythic  like  the  Accadian,  or  partially  Arianized  by  contact  with 
northern  races,  possesses,  as  it  would  seem,  no  affinity  whatever  with  the 

*  A  further  proof  that  the  Urardians  formed  their  system  of  writing  from  the 
Assyrians  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  inscription  in  the  country, 
commemorating  native  kings,  is  in  the  Assyrian  language ;  and  it  is  to  this  record, 
where  the  geographical  title  of  the  king  is,  in  the  usual  Assyrian  fashion,  appended 
to  the  name,  tliat  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  that  these  kings  styled  them- 
Bclves  kings  of  Nairi.  This  province,  it  may  be  added,  which  is  described  with  so 
much  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  seems  in  its  largest  sense 
to  have  extended  along  the  mountains,  from  the  frontiers  of  Media  to  Cappadocia, 
and  to  have  thus  included  within  its  limits  all  the  minor  divisions  of  Ararat,  Miuni, 
the  Sapires,  and  even  northern  Mesopotamia. 

•  I  must  here  take  occasion  to  modify  the  opinion  given  in  my  Essay  on  the 
Assyrian  and  IJabylonian  Mythology  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  47'.>),  that  the  primipal 
Armenian  divinity  named  Khaldi,  answered  to  the  Asshvr  of  Nineveh.  KhaUli 
being  invariably  joined  with  the  Sun  and  the  vKtlier,  can  only  represent  the  Moon 
god,  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  6'*«,  and  to  the  Habylonians  as  Jfiirki  or  J/ur ;  and 
a  suspicion  is  thus  raised  that  Ararat  or  Urarda  may  after  all  be  Jlur-andh,  or  the 
moon  country,  and  be  thus  a  mere  synonym  of  Chalda^a.  This  connexion  of  J/ur 
and  Khaldi  as  inde|>endent  names  for  the  Moon  god,  is  at  any  rate  curious,  and  a 
iianguine  etymologist  might  even  refer  Miniii,  Ariiieiiia,  and  Jlar-mina,  to  the  same 
source  in  an  Ariun  toiigiie. 

'  The  Shitiiu,  whether  high  priest  or  merely  keeper  of  the  archives,  was  cer- 
tainly the  Hup<!rintenilcnt,  under  the  Arisyrians,  of  the  literature  of  the  natiou;  uud 
in  itevcral  paMages  a  Uurbur  or  Akkad  is  liaid  to  have  occupied  that  oUiue. 
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modern  Armenian.  The  race  speaking  that  tongue  would  really  seem 
to  have  emigrated  from  Phrygia,  and  gradually  to  have  brought  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  eastward  under  their  sway,  driving  out 
or  absorbing  the  old  Urardians,  and  substituting  in  their  place  their 
own  name,  language,  religion,  and  traditions.' — [H.C.R.] 

"  In  this  way  indeed,  and  this  way  only,  can  we,  I  think,  account  for  the  com- 
plete discrepancy  between  the  early  Armenian  sacred  names,  as  preserved  to  us  in 
the  history  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the  names  both  of  gods  and  kings  that  occur 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  or  in  the  Assyrian  annals  which  describe  successful  expe- 
ditions of  the  kings  of  Nineveh  against  the  mountaineers. 
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NOTE  A. 

fhfe  following  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  at  NakTish-i-Rutiam_ 
a  few  miles  north  of  Persepolis,  between  that  city  and  Murg-aub,  the  ancient 
Pasargadae.  It  is  accompanied  hj  a  Babylonian  and  a  Scythio  transcript,  which 
help  to  determine  the  true  restoration  of  the  Persian  original  in  the  places  where  it  is 
illegible.  These  conjectural  restorations  are,  in  the  following  pages,  printed  in 
italics.  There  is  also  a  second  inscription  at  the  same  spot,  which  is  in  the  Persian 
character  only.  This  latter  is  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  appears  to  have  been 
purposely  mutilated.  It  has  not  yet  been  copied  by  any  traveller,  but  is  thought, 
from  the  opening  sentence,  to  have  been  "  preceptive,  not  historical."  Probably  it 
"  contained  the  last  solemn  admonitions  of  Darius  to  his  countrymen  with  respect  to 
their  future  conduct  in  polity,  morals,  and  religion."  (See  Col.  Rawlinsou's  Memoir 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  312). 


Par,  1.  Baga  vazarka  Auramazdd,  hya  imiim  bumim  add,  hya  awam  asroanam 
add,  hya  martiyam  add,  hya  shiyatim  add  martiyahya,  hya  Ddrjavum 
khshdyathiyam  akunaush,  aivam  paruvandm  khshdyathiyam,  aivam 
paruvandm  framatdram. 

The  great  god  Ormazd,  he  gave  this  earth,  he  gave  that  heaven,  he 
gave  mankind,  he  gave  hfe  (?)  to  mankind  :  he  made  Darius  king,  as  well 
the  king  of  the  people  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  people. 

Par.  2.  Adam  Ddryavush,  khshdyathiya  vazarka,  khshdyathiya  khshdyathi- 
ydnam,  khshdyathiya  dahyaundm  vispazandndm,  khshdyathiya  ah3'dya 
bumiyd  vazarkdyd  duridpiya,  Vishtaspahyd  putra,  Ilakhdmanishiya. 
Pdrsa,  Pdrsahyd  putra,  Ariya,  Ariya  cAitra. 

I  (am)  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  all  in- 
habited countries,  the  king  of  this  great  earth  far  and  near,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  an  Achaemenian,  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of 
Arian  descent. 

Par.  3.  Thdtiya  Ddryavush  khshdyathij'^a : — Vashnu  Auramazddhd  ima 
dahydva  tyu  adam  agarbdyam  apataram  hachd  Pdrsd.   Adamshdwt  patiya- 

khshaiya.     Mand  bi'ijim  abara tyashdm  hachdnia  &\.\m1iya  awa 

akunava.     Dutam  tya  mand  &wa addri,     Mdda,  'Uvaja,  Parthva, 

Jlariva,  Bdkhtrish,  Sugrfa,  'Uvarazmish,  Zaraka,  Ilarauvatish,  ThatagusA, 
^'addra,  Hidush,  Sakd  Iluraavarjr^^,  Sakti  Tigrakhudd,  Bdbirush,  Athurd, 
Arabdya,  Mudrdyd,  Armina,  Katapatuka,  Saparda,  Yuna,  Sakd  tyaiya 
joaradaraya,  Skudra,  Yund  takabard,  Vutiyd,  Kushiyd,  Machaiyd,  Krakd. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  (arc)  the 
countries  which  I  have  acquired  besides  Persia.  1  have  established  my 
power  over  them.  They  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has 
been  said  to  them  by  mo  they  have  done.  They  have  obeyed  my  law. 
Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia, 
Arachotia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India,  tlio  Sacio  Amyrgii,  the  Sakan 
bowmen,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Saparda,  Ionia, 
tlie  Sacu3  beyond  the  sea,  the  Scodriu,  the  lonians  who  wear  helmets,  the 
Budianu,  the  Cossaiuus,  the  Masiaus,  (and)  the  Characoui  (?). 
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Par.  4.  ThiUiya  Diryavush  khsh^yathiya : — AwTTum&zdd  yatM  avaina,  imam 

bumim   yu pardvadim   mand  frdbara.     Mam  ^^shdyathiyam 

akunaush.  Adam  khshdya^Aiya  amiya.  Vashnd  Auramazdaha  adamshim 
gdthwd  niyashddayam.  Tyashiim  athaham,  ava  akunavata.  Yathd  mdn: 
kdma  dha  yadipa(Z^ya  mamydhya  ty&  chiyakarma,  ara,  dahykva  tyd 
Ddryacush  Mshdya^Aiya  addraya  patikarma  Aidya  .  .  i  .  .  hya  gdthum 

baratiya  .  .  .  .  d  khshandsa Adataiya  «2add  bava^iya   Pdr«ahj^4 

martiyahyd  diiraya  ara  .  .  .  .  sh  pardgainatd.  Adataiya  azadd  bacdtiya, 
Pdrsa  martiya,  duraya  liachk  Pdrsd  &a^aram  patiyajatd. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — Ormazd,  when  he  saw  that  the  world  was 
heretical  (or  rebellious),  he  rendered  it  subject  to  my  power.  He  made 
me  king.  I  am  king.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  reformed  it  com- 
pletely. That  which  I  have  said  to  the  people,  that  they  have  done.'  If 
all  parties  shall  respectively  observe  a  line  of  conduct  agreeable  to  my 
wishes,  the  stability  which  produces  permanence  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
those  countries  which  Darius  the  king  has  possessed  (?).     This  shall  be 

assured  to  thee,  0  ruler  of  the  Persian  people  !  supremacy  over (?) 

This  shall  be  assui'cd  to  thee,  0  Persian  people !  thy  ruler  shall  inherit 
prosperity  from  Persia  (?). 

Par.  .5.  Thd^iya  Ddryavush  khshdyathiya :  vi\ta  iya  kartam,  ava  vis;)a  vashna 
Auramazddhd  akunavam.  Auramazdamaiya  upastdra  abara,  ydtd  kartam 
akunaram.  Mdm.  Auramazdd  pdtuva  hacAd  sara  ....  t/tdmaiya  vitham, 
utd  imdm  dahydum.  Aita  adam  Auramazddm  jadiyami3'a.  Aitama\y& 
Auramazdd  daddtuva. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I  have 
accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  brought  h6lp  to  me,  so 
that  I  accomplished  the  work.  May  Onnazd  protect  from  injury  (?)  me 
and  my  house  and  this  province !  That  I  commit  to  Ormazd.  That  may 
Ormazd  accomplish  for  me  ! 

Par.  0,  ]\rarti)'d,  hyd  Auramazddhd  framdnd,  hauvataiya  gastd,  md  thadaya- 
Pathim  tydm  rdstdm  md  avarada.     Md  staJava. 

Oh  !  people,  the  law  of  Ormazd — that  having  returned  to  you.  let  it 
not  perish.  (Beware)  lest  ye  abandon  the  true  doctrine.  (Beware)  lest 
ye  stumble  (or,  lest  ye  oppress  it). 

'  Owing  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  absence  from  England  on  the  public  service,  th« 
remainder  of  this  translation  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  his  latest  correctiona. 
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FAMILY  OF  THE  ACH^MENID^. 
[N.B. — The  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  the  Genealogical  Tree,  pages  214  and  215.' 


1.  AcHjEmenes,  the  first  known  founder  of  the  family,  was  probably  the  chief 
under  whom  the  Persians  performed  the  last  step  of  their  long  migration,  and 
settled  in  the  country  which  has  ever  since  borne  their  name.'  He  is  not  a 
mere  heros  eponymus,  as  might  be  thought  from  the  connexion  in  which  he 
occurs  in  Stephen^  and  the Etymologicum  Magnum.'  Herodotus  gives  him  his 
right  place  in  the  genealogy  of  Xerxes,*  and  the  Behistun  Inscription  shows  us 
that  Darius  traced  his  descent  to  him  through  four  intermediate  persons.^ 
Herodotus  again  is  quite  correct  when  he  asserts  that  the  Persian  ro3-al  family 
were  called  Achajmenidae,^  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  was  well  informed  when 
he  connected  the  dynastic  name  with  the  hero.'  The  Persian  kings,  from 
Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  make  use  of  the  title  as  one  in  which  they  glory  ;* 
and  Darius  expressly  connects  the  term  with  the  name  of  his  great  ancestor.' 
The  date  of  Achaemenes  may  be  regarded  as  about  b.  c.  700. 

2.  Teispks  was  the  son  and  successor  of  AchEemenes,  as  appears  both  from 
the  Behistun  Inscription  "  and  from  our  author."  He  appears  to  have  had  at 
least  two  sons,  Camb3-ses  and  Ariaramnes."  We  may  gather  from  Diodorus 
that  he  had  also  a  daughter.  Atossa,  whom  he  married  to  Pharnaces,  king  of 
Cappadocia."     (See  below,  No.  1(5.) 

3,  Cambvses  I.  is  a  per.son  whose  existence  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Both 
he  and  his  son  Cyrus  are  omitted  from  the  genealogy  of  Xerxes,  as  given  in 
Herodotus/*  according  to  our  present  text ;  and  Diodorus,  in  the  passage  wliere 
he  perhaps  really  names  him,  seems  to  intend  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Great.-* 
The  Cambyses,  however,  whose  sister  was  the  ancestress,  in  i\\Q  fourth  degree, 
of  one  of  the  seven  conspirators,  should  be  an  earlier  king  than  one  whose  son 
was  contemporary  with  some  of  them."    Thus  Cambyses  is  wanted,  on  chrono- 

'  Persia,  or  Farm,  which  was  the  old  Persian  word,  is  still  Farx  or  Far.iistan. 
The  name  continues  in  the  old  place,  designating  the  province  on  the  rersian  Gulf 
of  which  Shiraz  is  the  capital.     Iran  is  the  native  term  for  the  whole  country. 

'  See  Steph,  Byz.  ad  VOC.  'Axai/xfci'a.  "  'Ax-  V  l\ep<TiKr]  fiolpa,  airh  'Axatfifvovs, 
vlov  Aiy  4 o)  j." 

*  Etymolog.  Magnum  ad  voc.  'AxoiiUf«^y.  "  'Ax-  6  V*"')  o"^'  o^  " "'  "'  ntporai 
Axaiixtviiai'  yfyovfv  vihi  Tl  t  pa  t  id  s'  ivd/iao'Toi  5'  aTro  tov  dyat  Thf  Trpowdropa  ai'iroi 
iirb  T»)j  'Axatay. 

*  Ilcrod.  vii.  11. 

*  Col.  i.  par.  2 ;  and  compare  the  detached  inscriptions  (luscrip.  A.). 

*  Herod,  i.  125. 

'  See  above,  note  *.     The  authority  of  Nicolas  is  quoted  by  the  Etymologist. 
•Sf'C  Col.  Rawlinson's  Bchisttm  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  196,  261,  270,  271,  279, 
287,  292,  320,  321,  827,  829,  334,  837,  and  312. 

*  S«'e  vol.  i.  p.  203,  note  '.  "  Col.  i.  par.  2.  "  Herod,  vii.  11. 
"  Sv'o  note  •  ou  Book  vii.  ch.  11.  '"  Ap.  Phot.  (Uiblioth.  p.  1158). 
"  Loc.  cit.                                                          '•  A  p.  Phot.  1.  8.  c. 

••  CyruB  the  Great  is  contemporary  with  Darius,  though  the  latter  is  of  course  a 
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logical  grounds,  to  give  the  same  number  of  steps  in  this  line  that  there  ara 
in  the  others ;  and  again  he  is  wanted,  on  historical  grounds,  to  fill  out  the 
number  of  kings  which  Darius  declares  there  to  have  been  '•  of  his  race"  before 
he  himself  mounted  the  throne."  We  may  therefore  regard  Cambyses  I.  as 
the  son  and  successor  of  Telspes,  and  the  brother  of  Ariaramnes  and  Atossa. 
(See  Nos.  13  and  IG.) 

4.  Cyrus  I.  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  only,  as  the  father 
of  the  Cambyses  who  married  Mandan(^."'  This  passage,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  incompatible  with  the  genealogy  of  Book  vii.,  as  it  now  stands,  since  there 
Cambyses  is  the  son  of  Teispes.  Cyrus  I.  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cam- 
byses I.,  and  the  fourth  king  of  Persia.     His  date  was  about  b.  c.  GOO. 

5.  Cambyses  TI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus  T.,  and  the  father  of  Cyrus 
II.,  called  the  Great,  was  not  a  mere  Persian  of  fair  family,  as  Herodotus 
states,"  but  was  king  of  the  country,  like  his  ancestors  and  his  descendants. 
Xenophon  has  stated  this  ^"  distinctly,  and  his  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  native  records.  A  brick  brought  from  Scnkcreh  has  the  inscription : — 
"  Cyrus  the  great  king,  son  of  Camb^-sos  the  great  king  "  ' — a  plain  proof  that 
Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  is  included  among  the  "  eight  kings  of  his 
race  "  who  are  noticed  by  Darius." 

6.  Cykus  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  does  not  require  any  prolonged  notice. 
His  famous  inscription  at  Mu7'g-aub  hufi  been  already  given.'  He  is  mentioned 
in  tho  Bohistun  Inscription,*  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,*  in  Berosus,'  and  in 
i-Eschylus,'  as  well  as  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Xenophon,  and  Scripture."  We 
may  gather  from  Herodotus  that  he  reigned  from  b.  c.  558  to  b.  c.  529. 

7.  Cambyses  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  is  the  subject  of  two  long 
paragraphs  in  the  Behistun  Inscription,'  by  which  it  appears  that  he  put  his 
brother  Smerdis  (Bardes)  to  death,  invaded  Egypt,  lost  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis  (Gomates),  and  died,  probably  by  suicide.  His  name  occurs 
in  the  Canon,  in  Manetho,'"  and  in  Egyptian  Inscriptions,"  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  historians.  He  is  alluded  to,  but  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  j^ischy- 
lus.'^  He  seems  to  be  intended,  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  by  Ahasuerus  " — a  name 
which  orthographically  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Xerxes. 

much  younger  man  (Herod,  i.  209).  As  Cambyses  marries  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(ib.  iii.  G8),  that  noble  must  be  regarded  as  about  the  ase  of  Cyrus. 

"  See  Bell.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  4 ;  and  compare  Col.  Kawlinsou's  note  on  Book  i. 
ch.  125  (note 'ad  fin.). 

"  Herod,  i.  111.  '•  Ibid.  i.  107,  ad  fin.        »»  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §  1. 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  note  *.  »  Bi«h.  Insc.  col.  i.  par  4. 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  note  •.  *  Beh.  Insc.  col.  i.  par.  10. 

'  Mug.  Syntax,  v.  14.  •  Fragments  14  and  15.  '  Pera.  1.  764. 

*  The  most  remarkable  mention  of  his  name  is  the  prophetic  one  in  Isaiah  (xliv. 
28,  and  xlv.  1),  which  preceded  his  birth  by  above  a  century.  The  passages  in  which 
he  is  introduced  historically  are  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-3;  Ezr.  i.  1-8,  iii.  7,  iv.  5,  &c. ; 
and  Dan.  i.  21,  vi.  28,  x.  1. 

*  Col.  i.  par.  10  and  pur.  11.  '•  Fr.  68  and  69. 
"  "Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.  "  Pcrs.  1.  769. 

"  Ezr.  iv,  6.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  Ahasuerus  here  is  the  true  Xerxes,  and 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  next  verse  is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  Darius  under 
whom  the  temple  was  finished,  beconMng  in  that  case  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  Arta- 
xerxes wlio  was  contemporary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  being  then  regarded  as  Mne- 
mon.  Certainly  the  sequence  of  the  names  is  in  tins  case  all  that  can  be  wished, 
and  there  is  in  consequence  considerable  temptation  to  adopt  the  view.  But  the 
following  objections  seem  to  me  fatal  to  it,  1.  Zerubbabel  the  prince,  and  Jeshua 
the  High  Priest,  who  commence  the  building  of  the  temple  under  Cyrus,  b.  c.  636 
(Ezr.  iii.  2),  preside  also  over  tlie  renewal  of  the  work  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  (ib.  v.  2).     Now  the  second  year  of  Durius  Nothus  was  b.  c.  422  :  if 
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8.  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  brother  of  Cambyses,  was  really  callea 
Bardiya  or  Bardes.  His  secret  destruction  by  his  brother  is  mentioned  in  the 
Behistun  Inscription."*  Ctesias  called  him  Tanyoxarces,'*  which  would  seem 
to  be  an  epithet  meaninj^  "  great  or  strong  of  body  "  " — indicative  therefore  of 
the  same  physical  superiority  which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus."  The 
partition  of  territor}-  between  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  which  Ctesias  ascribes 
to  Cyrus,  is  very  unlikelj'. 

9.  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  successively  of  her  brother 
Cambyses,  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  of  Darius,  is  known  to  us  chiefly  from 
Herodotus  and  JEschylus."  There  is  no  mention  of  her  in  the  Inscriptions, 
nor  by  any  historical  writer  of  repute,'*  except  such  as  follow  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  she  was  killed  by  Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  passion." 

10.  Artystone  was  probably  the  youngest  daughter  of  Cyrus.  As  she  was 
not  taken  to  wife  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  we  may  conclude  that  she  was  not 
in  his  reign  of  marriageable  age.  Her  marriage  with  Darius  is  related  by 
Herodotus  ;■"  as  also  that  she  bore  him  two  children,  Arsames  and  Gobr3'as.^' 
(See  Nos.  3-t  and  35.)  She  was  of  all  his  wives  the  one  whom  Darius  loved 
best." 

11.  A  Daughter  of  Cyrus,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was  married  to  Cam- 
byses and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  where  she  died  of  a  miscarriage,  caused, 
as  was  said,  by  his  brutality."  She  was  his  full  sister,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus 
by  Cassandane.**     Nothing  more  is  known  of  her. 

12.  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Darius.'  She  was  the  mother  of  Ariomardus,  who  commanded  the  Moschi  and 
Tibareni  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.^ 

13.  Ariaramnes  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  among  the  ancestors 
of  Darius.'  He  was  the  son  of  Teispes.  Herodotus  mentions  him  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Xerxes.* 

14.  Arsames,  the  son  of  Ariaramnes  and  father  of  Hystaspes,  is  mentioned 

we  suppose  him  to  be  the  king  who  found  the  decree  of  Cjrus,  we  shall  make  Jeshua 
certainly,  and  Zerubbabel  probably,  144  years  old  at  the  least  when  they  renew  the 
building!  Nay,  as  Zerubbabel  was  to  finish  the  temple  (Zech.  iv.  9),  he  mnst  have 
lived  at  least  four  years  more,  or  attained  to  the  age  of  148.  2.  Eliashib  was  the 
High  Priest  at  the  time  when  Nehemiah  began  to  fortify  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1).  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Jeshua  (ib.  xii.  10),  who,  as  we  have  seen,  came  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem as  High  Priest  in  b.  c.  536.  If  we  make  the  Artaxerxes  wlio  sent  Nehemiah  to 
Jerusalem  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  his  20th  year  was  B.  c.  385,  we  shall  have  the 
space  of  151  years  covered  by  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  grandson,  the  father  being  at 
least  30  when  the  151  years  begin,  and  the  grandson  being  still  vigorous  and  not  (so 
far  as  appears)  near  his  end  when  they  terminate.  3.  If  we  make  the  building  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  commence  in  b.  c.  385  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
years  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  weeks  into  accordance  with  our  (supposed)  fucts. 
According  to  the  lowest  computation,  the  years  intended  amount  to  480  years;  and 
33  years  (the  longest  term  for  our  Lord's  life)  added  to  385  would  give  only  418 
years,  or  62  years  short. 

"»  Col.  i.  par.  10.  "  Exc.  Pers.  §  8. 

"  Vide  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.  "  Herod,  iii.  30. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  68,  88,  133-4,  vii.  3,  ad  fin.  JJschyl.  Pers.  167  at  seqq. 

'''  Ctesias  appears  to  have  ignored  her.  The  Atossa  mentioned  hy  ITolhvnicus 
(fragments  163a  and  163b)  is  not  the  wife  of  Darius,  but  the  Assyrian  or  Diibvionian 
queen,  called  otherwise  Semiramis,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pul,  and 
mother  (?)  of  Nabonnssar  (supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  378  and  408.)  Comp.  Paschal  Chron.  p. 
68 ;  and  Pliot.  Diblioth.  p.  427-8). 

'»  Aspasius  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  p.  171.  '°  Herod,  iii.  88. 

"  Ibid.  vii.  6»  and  72.  "  Ibid.  vii.  60.  "  Ibid.  iii.  31-2. 

*«  Ibid.  iii.  81  ad  iuit.  »  Herod,  iii.  88.  » Ibid.  vii.  78. 

*  Col.  i.  par.  2.  *  Herod,  vii.  11 
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with  Ariaramnes  in  the  two  passages  above  quoted.  He  is  also  noticed  by 
Herodotus  in  a  second  passage,'  and  further  he  is  referred  to  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  in  an  inscription  as  in  some  sort  the  founder  of  the  farail}\° 

15.  Eystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames  and  father  of  Darius — the  Gustasp  of 
Persian  romance — not  only  occurs  in  the  genealogical  lists,  Greek  and  native,' 
but  likewise  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  as  actually  living  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  and  serving  under  him.*  According  to  Ctesias,  he  was  accidentally 
killed  as  he  was  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  to  examine  the  sculptures  which 
Darius  was  having  executed  for  his  own  tomb.*  I  have  already'"  noticed  the 
probability  that  H3'staspes  was  the  real  heir  to  the  throne,  on  the  failure  of 
male  issue  in  the  line  of  Cyrus,  but  waived  his  right  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son." 

16.  Atossa.  the  sister  of  a  Cambj^ses  who  was  father  of  a  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  according  to  Diodorus,"  married  Pharnaces,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  ancestress,  in  the  fourth,  degree^  of  Anaphes  (=  Otanes),  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators.  This  circumstance  makes  it  probable  that  this  Cambyses  and 
Cyrus  are  not  Cyrus  the  Great  and  his  father,  but  two  earlier  kings. 

17.  Gallus  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Pharnaces  and  Atossa. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.     The  name  is  suspicious. 

18.  Smerdia  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Gallus,  and  father  of 
Artamnes.  who  is  the  father  of  Anaphes. 

19.  Artamnes,  according  to  Diodorus,  is  the  son  of  Smerdis  and  the  father 
of  Anaphes,  who  clearly  represents  Otanes.  It  is  curious  that  Diodorus,  He- 
rodotus, and  the  Behistun  Inscription,  should  each  give  Otanes  a  ditferent 
father.  Diodorus,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  him  the  son  of  Artaranes;  Herodo- 
tus makes  his  father  a  Pharnaspes ;'"  the  Behistun  Inscription  calls  him  '•  the 
son  of  Thulchra  "  (Socres).'*  The  authorit}'  of  this  document  is  of  course  par- 
amount ;  and  the  contradiction  which  it  offers  to  Diodorus  throws  a  suspicion 
on  his  whole  story,  but  does  not  perhaps  deprive  it  of  all  claim  to  consideration. 
Diodorus  may  be  merely  wrong  in  the  name. 

20.  Otanes  (or  Anajyhes),  the  conspirator,  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion, not  quite  in  the  position  assigned  to  him  bj'  Herodotus,"  but  still  in  one 
of  some  prominence.  He  is  there  the  second  in  the  list  of  those  who  assisted 
Darius."  Probably  he  owed  this  position,  and  the  special  privileges  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,"  rather  to  his  high  birth  and  rank  than  to  his  waiving  any 
claim  to  the  throne.  Herodotus  speaks  of  him  as  employed  to  establish 
Syloson  in  Samos,'*  and  probably  intends  to  represent  him  as  the  commander 
of  the  Persian  contingent  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,'"  and  also  as  the  father  of 
Amestris,  Xerxes'  wife."  It  lias  been  questioned  whether  in  these  two  last 
cases,  Onophas,  the  son  of  Otanes,  should  not  be  substituted  for  Otanes  liim- 

*  Ibid.  i.  309. 

'  See  Col.  Rawliuson's  Memoir  ou  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

*  Herod,  vii.  11,  and  Beh.  Iiiscr.  col.  i.  par.  2. 

*  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  16,  col.  iii.  par.  1.  •  Exc.  Pers.  §  15. 
"  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  397,  note  ".                                                  "  Herod,  i.  209. 

"  Ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  1158.  "  Herod,  ill.  68. 

**  Col.  iv.  par.  18.  The  Babylonian  and  Scythic  versions  agree.  (See  Col.  Raw- 
.msou's  "Additional  note  ou  the  Behistun  Ins'criptiou "  iu  the  12th  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  part  ii.  p.  xiv). 

''  Herod,  iii.  68-84. 

'°  Intaphernes  is  the  first  (Beh.  Insc.  col.  iv.  par.  18.) 

"  Herod,  iii.  84.  »"  Ibid.  iii.  141.  "  Ibid.  vii.  61. 

*"  Ibid.  Ctesias  may  be  considered  to  agree,  though  he  makes  Amestris  the 
daughter  of  Oiiopiias  (Exc.  Pers.  §  20);  for.hke  Diodorus,  he  names  the  conspiratoi 
Onophas  (=-  Anaphes). 
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self,  on  account  of  the  great  age  of  the  latter,''  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  rejecting  the  authority  of  Herodotus.'* 

21.  Phcedima,  the  daughter  of  Otanes.  married  (according  to  Herodotus) 
first  Cambyses;  secondly,  the  Psemio-Smerdis ;  and  thirdly,  Darius.'  So  far 
as  appears,  she  had  no  children.  The  Greek  cast  of  her  name  is  suspicious.  It 
has  been  compared  with  Fatima.'^  but  that  is  Arabic,  not  Persian. 

22.  Amestris,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Herodotus,^  of  Onophas 
according  to  Ctesias,*  was  the  favourite  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  bore  him  at  least 
five  children.  Her  crimes  and  cruelties  are  related  by  Ctesias  at  some  length,* 
and  are  glanced  at  by  Herodotus.*  She  may  be  the  Vashti  of  Esther,'  whose 
disgrace  was  perhaps  only  temporary.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  only  dying, 
as  it  would  seem,  a  little  before  her  son  Arterxerxes.* 

23.  Patiramphes,  the  charioteer  of  Xerxes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Otanes,  "  a  Persian."  *  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Otanes  intended  is  the 
conspirator  or  not.  There  were  at  least  two  other  persons  of  the  name  living 
about  the  same  time,'"  and  of  course  there  may  have  been  several  more. 

24.  Anaphas^  the  son  of  Otanes,  who  commanded  the  Cissians  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,"  is  almost  certainly  a  son  of  the  conspirator,  or  the  names  would 
not  have  been  confounded.     He  may  perhaps  be  the  father  of  Amestris. 

25.  Darius,  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  the  Persian  king  who  has  left 
by  far  the  most  copious  records.  Besides  the  Behistun  Inscription — the  most 
precious  of  all  cuneiform  documents — he  has  left  memorials  which  may  still 
be  read,  at  Persei^olis,  at  Elwand,  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  at  Suez.'*  Herod- 
otus declares  that  he  set  up  pillars  with  inscriptions,  one  column  of  which 
was  Greek,  in  Europe.''  He  is  almost  certainly  the  monarch  under  whom  the 
second  temple  was  finished  ;'*  and  thus  his  name  appears  repeatedly  in  Scrip- 
ture."* He  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  Manetho,'® 
in  yEschylus,"  in  the  Fragments  of  Pherccydcs,'*  of  Ilellanicus,'"  and  of 
Abydcnus.*"     It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  events 

'■"  See  As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol,  xii.  part  ii.  note  ad  fin.  pp.  xiii.-xiv. 

**  Otanes  need  not  have  been  more  than  about  eighty  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxe.s;  and,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  remarks  (note  192  on  Book  vii.  ch.  61),  his 
command  would  huve  been  almost  nominal.  If  his  daughter  Phoedima  married  Cam- 
bjses  in  B.  c.  5:26,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (not  an  early  age  in  the  East),  his  own  mar- 
riage need  not  have  been  before  n.  c.  541,  or  his  birth  (consequently)  before  b.  c.  560. 
Thid  would  make  him  exactly  eighty  in  b.  c.  480.  lie  may  have  had  a  daughter 
born  to  him  at  sixty  who  would  have  been  quite  young  enough  to  have  married 
Xerxes. 

'  Herod,  iii.  68  and  88. 

'  By  Von  Hammer,  quoted  in  Bihr's  note  to  Book  iii.  ch.  88. 

•  Herod,  vii.  61.  ■•  Ctes.  Pers.  Kxc.  §  20. 

•  Ibid.  §g  40-3.  •  Herod,  vii  114,  ix.  112. 

^  This  will  of  course  depend  chiefly  on  the  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  Ahasuerua 
Df  Esther.     (Sec  No.  28). 

•  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  A^  ad  fin.  •  Herod,  vii.  40.     •'  hvhpU  Utpaioo.'^ 

""  Otanes  the  son  of  Sisamnes  (Herod,  v.  2(J),  and  Otanes  the  brother  of  Darius 
(Herod,  vii.  82). 

"  Ibid.  vii.  62. 

"  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inacriptlons,  vol.  i.  pp.  271- 
818;  nnd  on  the  Suez  slonc,  vide  supru,  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  note  *. 

'*  Herod,  iv.  87  and  91.  '<  See  above,  page  203,  note  ". 

"  Ezra,  iv.  fi,  24,  v.  6-7,  vi.  1-14.  "Darius  the  Mide"  however,  in  tlie  book  of 
Daniel,  ifl  a  different  person,  as  also  is  the  Darius  mentioned  in  Neiicmiah  xii.  22. 
This  lust  is  Darius  Codomannus. 

'•  FriipmentH  68  and  69.  '*  Pers.  677-888.  "  Fr.  118. 

••  Fr.  166.  '  "  Fr.  8,  ad  fin. 
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of  his  reign,  which  occupy  the  chief  part  of  four  Books  of  Herodotus'  His- 
tory. 

20.  Artalazanes,  who  is  called  Artemenes  by  Justin,"  and  Ariamenes  by 
Plutarch,^-  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  born  before  he  came  to  the  throne. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  conspirator  Gobryas.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  claimed  to  succeed  his  father,  but  was  obliged  to 
yield  his  claim  in  favour  of  Xerxes.^^ 

27.  Ariahignes,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  Xerxes'  fleet,  was 
own  brother  to  Artabazanes.^*     He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis." 

28.  Xerxks,  the  eldest  of  Darius'  sons  by  Atossa.  the  daughter  of  Cj^rus, 
has  left  records  at  Persepolis,  at  Van,  and  at  Hamadan.^*  His  invasion  of 
Greece  was  witnessed  and  recorded  by  yEschylus."'  His  name  appears  in 
Ptolemy's  Canon  and  in  Manetho.'^*  while  his  actions  are  recorded  by  the  Greek 
writers  geneially.  As  the  name  Ahasuerus  (diiidnx)  is  the  natural  Hebrew 
representation  of  the  Persian  word  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by  Xerxes,  viz. 
Khshmjarsha ; '  and  as  the  description  of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  accords  well 
with  what  we  know  of  the  temper  of  Xerxes,  we  are  perhaps  justilled  in  as- 
suming it  as  most  probable  that  the  prince  who  disgraced  Vashti,  and  made 
Esther  his  queen,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius.*  Vashti  may  in  this 
case  have  been  Amestris,  and  though  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  position  of 
sultana  or  chief  wife,  may  have  been  restored  to  favour  afterwards. 

29.  IbjHtakjtes^  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and 
Sacans  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'  He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  Pissuthnes 
who  held  tiie  Lydian  satrapy  a  little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  War." 

30.  Achcemenes^  another  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,*  was  made  satrap  of 
Egypt  after  its  revolt  in  b.  c.  487,"  accompanied  Xerxes  a  scommander  of  the 
Egyptian  contingent  in  his  fleet,'  and  probably  continued  satrap  till  the  revolt 
of  Inaros,  when  he  was  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Papremis,  by  which  Egyp- 
tian independence  was  recovered." 

31.  Masistes,  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,"  was  one  of  the  .superior 
geneials  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  held  the  satrapy  of  Bactria ;  and  being 
ill-used  by  Xerxes,  was  about  to  revolt,  when  by  the  orders  of  Xerxes  he  was 
put  to  death.'" 

32.  Artazostra  was  a  daughter  of  Darius  by  Atossa."  She  married  Mar- 
donius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  about  b.  c.  492  or  a.  c.  493. 

33.  Ariomardus  was  a  son  of  Darius  by  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  the  true 
Smerdis.    He  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  in  the  army  of  Xerxes." 

"  Justin,  ii.  10.  '"  Plut.  de  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  488,  D. 

"  Herod,  vii.  3.  Plutarch  and  Justin  give  a  romantic  turn  to  this  story  by  re- 
presenting the  controversy  as  raised  after  the  death  of  Darius,  and  amicably  referred 
to  Artiibanus  for  decision. 

**  Herod,  vii.  97. 

■•"  Ibid.  viii.  89.     Compare  Plut.  Themist.  c.  U  and  Died.  Sic.  xi.  18. 

""  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  pp.  319-339. 

"  See  the  Persae,  passim.  *•  Fragments  6«  and  69. 

*  The  prosthetic  a  was  always  put  by  the  Hebrews  before  the  Persian  Khah;  and 
the  substitution  of  v  for  y  (i  for  i)  was  also  a  common  dialectic  peculiarity. — H.C.R. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Heeren.  (See  his  "Manual  of  Ancient 
History,"  p.  108,  E.  T.) 

=*  Herod,  vii.  64.  «  Thucvd.  i.  115.  *  Herod,  vii.  97. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  7.  '  Ibid.  'vii.  97.  ^  ibid.  ill.  12  and  vii.  7. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  82.  "*  Ibid.  ix.  113.  "  Ibid.  vl.  43. 

"  Ibid.  vii.  78.  This  can  scarcely  be  the  Ariomardus  whom  .lEschylus  makes 
governor  of  Egyptian  Thebes  (Pers.  37-8),  and  who  is  represented  as  among  the 
•'.uin  at  Salamis  (ib.  946). 
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34.  Arsames  was  a  son  of  Darius  by  Artyst6n6,  his  favourite  wife.  lie 
commanded  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'^  Perhaps 
he  is  the  Arsames  called  by  ^schj'lus  j^overnor  of  Memphis,'*  who  perished 
at  Salamis,  according  to  tiie  same  author.'^ 

35.  Gobrijas  was  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Artyst6n6.  He  commanded  the 
Cappadocians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Ligj'ans,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'* 

36  and  37.  Abrocomas  and  Hyperanthes  were  sons  of  Darius  by  his  niece 
Phrataguna,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Otanes.  All  that  we  know  of  them 
is  that  they  fell  in  the  final  struggle  at  Thermopylae." 

38.  Arsumenes  was  a  son  of  Darius.  His  mother  is  not  mentioned.  Hf 
commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'* 

39.  There  were  several  daughters  of  Darius  married  to  generals  in  his  army : 
one  to  Otanes  the  son  of  Sisamnes,  another  to  Daurises,  another  to  Hj'meas, 
and  others  to  other  generals.'"  Among  these  may  be  included  Sandace,  the 
wife  of  Artayctes,  whose  three  sons  were  taken  prisoners  and  sacrificed  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.'"' 

40.  Darivs,  or  as  Ctesias  more  correctly  gives  the  name,  Dareiceus,''^  was, 
according  to  him,  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes,  by  Amestris  the  daughter  of 
Onophas."  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,"^  as  made  b}'^  his  father  to  marry 
Artaynta,  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  who  was  thus  his  first  cousin.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes,  on  the  charge  of  having  as- 
sassinated Xerxes — a  crime  of  which  he  was  quite  innocent.-* 

41.  Jlystasj^cs,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  the  second  son  of  Xerxes  by 
Amestris.'  As  Ctesias  says  nothing  of  him  at  the  time  of  Xerxcs's  death,  we 
may  suspect  that  he  had  died  before  his  father ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
the  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  exccutifm  of  his  elder  brother.'^ 

42.  Artaxkuxes  I.,  surnamed  Longimanus,  was  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  if 
we  may  believe  Ctesias.'  He  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  his  father's  murder, 
and  did  not  mount  the  throne  for  seven  months  afterwards, — the  captain  Arta- 
banus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  having  the  royal  power  during  the  interval.* 
Artaxeixcs  reigned  forty  years,  from  b.  c.  405  to  b.  c.  425.'  He  married  Da- 
inaspia.  and  had  one  only  legitimate  child,  Xerxes  H."  He  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  once,'  by  Thucydides  frequently."  Both  writers  were  his  contem- 
poraries. 1'hcre  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  king  who  sent  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem,  and  sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  fortifica- 
tions." A  brief  sketch  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  the  epitome,  which  is  all 
that  we  possess  of  Ctesias.'" 

"  Herod,  vii.  69.  "  Pers.  11.  36-7.  '"  Ibid.  1.  310. 

'*  Herod,  vii.  72.  "  Ibid.  vii.  224. 

'"  Ibid.  vii.  ()8.  This  makes  the  twelfth  son  of  Darius.  HcUanicus  gave  him  only 
eleven  (Fr.  166).  "  Ibid,  v,  116. 

*■  Sec  the  account  which  Plutarch  professes  to  take  from  Phanias  of  Eresus(Vit. 
Thcmist.  c.  13).  The  Artayctes  intended  is  probably  the  governor  of  Sestos  (Herod, 
ix.  110). 

'•"  The  native  name  Daryavush  is  bettor  roprcsonted  bv  Parcireus  than  by  Dareius. 

''  Ctcs.  Exc.  Pops,  g  20.'  '"  Herod,  ix.  ll)8.  "'  Ctes.  E.xc.  Pers.  §  29. 

'  Ibid.  8  20.     Diodorus  makes  him  tlic  third  son  (xi.  69). 

»  Ibid.  §  2y.  •  Ibid.  §  20. 

*  Ibid.  ^  29-30.     Compare  Ju.otin.  iii.  1,  and  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c. 

»  Sec  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  380.  '  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  44. 

*  Herod,  vi.  98.  '  Thuoyd.  i.  104,  127,  ii.  67,  iv.  60. 

*  E/,r.  vii.  1,  &e.  Nohcm.  ii.  1-8.  The  weeks  of  Diiiiiol,  however  they  are 
reckoned,  can  only  count  from  the  reign  of  this  prince,  by  whom  the  commnnd  to 
"rt'Htore  and  build  Jerusalem — the  street  and  the  wall''  was  given.  (Compuro  Neh. 
n.  8  with  Dun.  ix.  25.)  "  Pbol.  Bibliothcc.  pp.  115-124. 
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43.  Artarius  appears  in  Ctesias  as  a  half-brother  of  Artaxerxes,  being  the 
pon  of  Xerxes  but  not  of  Amestris.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  satrap  of  Baby- 
lon under  Artaxerxes." 

44.  Amytis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris.  married  Megabyzns,  son  of 
Zopyrus.'"  According  to  Ctesias  she  was  very  ill-conducted,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed herself  by  her  irregularities." 

45.  Jthodogune  was  also  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris.'*  No  particu- 
lars are  known  of  her. 

4G.  Xerxes  II.  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus."* 
He  reigned  for  two  months,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  half-brother  Sogdi- 
aiius,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes." 

47.  Pisstithnes  was  probably  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
lie  was  satrap  of  Sardis  in  b.  c.  440,"  a  post  which  he  seems  to  have  still  occu- 
pied in  li.  c.  427.'* 

48.  Artaijnta  was  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  (No.  31). 
She  was  given  in  marriage  to  her  first  cousin  Darius,  Xerxes'  eldest  son,  by 
conmiand  of  Xerxes,  who  thought  thereby  to  please  her  mother.'*  Afterwards 
Xerxes  fell  in  love  with  herself,  and  tlic  intrigue  which  followed  led  to  the  ruin 
both  of  her  father  and  her  mother."" 

49.  Artanes  was  a  brother  of  Darius.  He  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter 
named  Phratagune,  who  was  taken  to  wife  by  her  uncle  Darias.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  her  his  sole  heir."' 

50.  Phratagune,  who  married  her  uncle  Darius,  was  the  mother  of  Abro- 
comes  and  Ilyperanthes,  two  sons  of  Darius  who  fell  at  Thermopylae."* 

51  and  52.  Otanes,  tiie  brother  of  Darius,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  only, 
and  in  a  single  passage.^'  His  son  Smerdomenes  was  one  of  the  six  superior 
commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes."* 

53.  Artabanits  is  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  brothers  of  Darius.  He 
is  represented  as  checking  the  warlike  tendencies  of  both  Darius  "*  and  Xerxes,"* 
towards  the  latter  of  whom  he  acts  as  a  sort  of  Mentor.  His  four  sons  seem 
to  occupy  positions  of  importance  under  Xerxes.^' 

54.  Tritaatachmes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  was  one  of  the  six  superior 
generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.'  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been 
satrap  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Herodotus'  visit." 

55.  Artyphiu8,  sou  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  the  Gandarians  and 
Dadicae  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'  It  is  not  said  that  the  Artabanus  in  question 
was  Xerxes'  uncle. 

56.  Ariomardns,  brother  of  the  Artyphius  just  mentioned,  commanded  the 
Ca'ipians  on  the  same  occasion.* 

57.  Bagasaces  (or  Bassacei),  the  son  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  the 
Asiatic  Thracians,"  /.  e.  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians. 

58.  Artaphernes,  a  half-brother  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  by  a  dif- 
ferent wife  from  Darius,  was  left  by  him  as  satrap  at  Sardis  on  his  return  from 

"  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  121. 

'"  Ibid.  p.  115.  "  Ibid.  p.  1 17  and  p.  124.     Compare  Dino,  Fr.  21. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  115.  '*  Ibid.  p.  124. 

'"  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  71 ;  Manctbo,  Fragments  68  and  96. 

"  Thucvd.  i.  115.  '"  Ibid.  iii.  31.  "  Herod,  ix.  108. 

"»  Ibid. 'ix.  112-3.  "  Ibid.  vii.  224.  "  Ibid.  I.  s.  c. 

"Mbid.  vii.  82.  »*  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  and  vii.  121.  **  Herod,  iv.  83. 

"•  Ibid.  vii.  10-18,  46-52. 

"'  See  the  four  following  numbers  (54,  55,  56,  and  57). 

Herod,  vii.  82  and  121. 
"  See,  however,  note '  on  Book  i.  eh.  192,  where  the  hnprohability  of  this  is 
argued. 

=*  Herod,  vii.  66.  *  Ibid.  vii.  67.  *  Ibid.  vii.  75. 
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Scythia."  After  suppressing:  the  Ionian  revolt,  he  made  the  rating  which  was 
in  force  throughout  Asiatic  Greece  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.''  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Artaphernes  who  accompanied  Datis  to  Marathon.  (See  the 
next  No.) 

59.  Artaphernes  the  jounger,  who  accompanied  Datis.  is  said  to  have  been 
a  nephew  of  Darius.*  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  son  of  the 
patrap  of  Sardis.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition. 

60.  A  sister  of  Darius  is  said  to  have  married  Gobryas  the  conspirator," 
but  her  name  is  not  given.     Their  issue  was  Mardonius.     (See  No.  61.) 

61.  Mardonius,  who  was  in  so  much  favour  both  with  Darius'"  and  with 
Xerxes/'  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Gobryas  and  a  sister  of  Darius.  He 
married  his  first  cousin  Artazostra  (No.  32),  daughter  of  Darius  and  Atossa, 
and  full  sister  to  Xerxes.'"'  Hence  perhaps  his  great  influence  with  that 
monarch.  His  actions  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulating.  According 
to  Ctesias  he  was  wounded  at  Plataea,  and  being  afterwards  sent  by  Xerxes  to 
plunder  Delphi,  was  there  killed  by  hailstones  !  " 

62  and  63.  Another  sister  of  Darius  married  Teaspes,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  that  he  was  the  father  of  Sataspes,  who  was  required  as  a 
penance  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  failing  to  do  so  was  impaled  by 
Xerxes." 

•  Herod,  v.  25.  '  Ibid.  vi.  42.  *  Ibid.  vi.  94. 

"  Ibid.  vii.  5.  "  Ibid.  vi.  43. 

"  Ibid.  vii.  5,  9,  &c.,  viii.  67-9,  107,  &c. 
"  Ibid.  vi.  43.  "  Pers.  Excerpt.  §§  25-6.  "  Ibid.  iv.  43. 


THE    EIGHTH    BOOK 


OF   THE 


niSTOEY    OF    HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED   URANIA. 


1.  The  Greeks  engaged  in  the  sea-service  were  the  following. 
The  Athenians  furnished  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  vessels 
to  the  fleet,  which  were  manned  in  part  hy  the  Plateeans,  who, 
though  unskilled  in  such  matters,  were  led  hy  their  active  and 
daring  spirit  to  undertake  this  duty  ;  the  Corinthians  furnished 
a  contingent  of  forty  vessels  ;  the  Megarians  sent  twenty  ;  the 
Chalcideans  also  manned  twenty,  which  had  heen  furnished  to 
them  hy  the  Athenians  ;'  the  Eginetans  came  with  eighteen  ; 
the  Sicyonians  with  twelve  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  with  ten  ;  the 
Epidaurians  with  eight ;  the  Eretrians  with  seven  ;  the  Trceze- 
nians  with  five  ;  the  Styrcans  with  two  ;  and  the  Ceans*  witu 
two  triremes  and  two  pentcconters.  Last  of  all,  the  Locrians 
of  Opus  came  in  aid  with  a  squadron  of  seven  pentcconters. 

2.  Such  were  the  nations  which  furnished  vessels  to  the  fleet 
now  at  Artemisium  ;  and  in  mentioning  them  I  have  given  the 
numher  of  ships  furnished  hy  each.  The  total  number  of  the 
ships  thus  brought  together,  without  counting  the  pentcconters, 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  ;'  and  the  captain,  who  had 

'  These  Chalcideans  are  beyond  a  doubt  the  Athenian  cleruchs  or  colonists,  set- 
tled on  tlie  lands  of  the  Hippobatae  at  the  time  of  the  second  invasion  of  Cleonienea 
(supra,  V.  77).     Their  number,  4000,  would  exactly  suffice  to  man  20  triremes. 

*  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now  I'zia  or  Zen,  lies  oft"  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles.  It  is  about  12  miles  long  by  8  broad.  Like  the 
other  Cyclades  it  was  originally  colonised  from  Athens  (infra,  ch.  46).  Simonides, 
the  lyric  poet,  and  Prodicus,  the  sophist,  both  natives  of  Ceos,  have  made  it  more 
famous  than  many  a  larger  place, 

'  Tins  number  agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  of  the  several  contingents — an 
anusual  circumstance  in  our  present  copies  of  Herodotus.  It  ia  confirmed  by  Dio 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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the  chief  command  over  the  whole  fleet,  was  Eurybiades  the  son 
of  Eurycleides.  He  was  furnished  by  Sparta,  since  the  allies 
had  said,  that  "  if  a  Lacedaemonian  did  not  take  the  command, 
they  would  break  up  the  fleet,  for  never  would  they  serve  under 
the  Athenians." 

3.  From  the  first,  even  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  em- 
bassy went  to  Sicily  *  to  solicit  alliance,  there  had  been  a  talk 
of  intrusting  the  Athenians  with  the  command  at  sea  ;  but  the 
allies  were  averse  to  the  plan,  wherefore  the  Athenians  did  not 
press  it ;  for  there  was  nothing  they  had  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  salvation  of  Greece,  and  they  knew  that,  if  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  command,  Greece  would  be  brought 
to  ruin.5  Herein  they  judged  rightly  ;  for  internal  strife  is  a 
thing  as  much  worse  than  war  carried  on  by  a  united  people,  as 
war  itself  is  worse  than  peace.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  being 
so  persuaded,  did  not  push  their  claims,  but  waived  them,  so 
long  as  they  werejn  such  great  need  of  aid  from  the  other 
Greeks.  And  they  afterwards  showed  their  motive  ;  for  at  the 
time  when  the  Persians  had  been  driven  fronj  Greece,  and  were 
now  threatened  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own  country,  they  took 
occasion  of  the  insolence  of  Pausanias  to  deprive  the  Lacedas- 
monians  of  their  leadership.  This,  however,  happened  after- 
wards.* 

4.  At  the  present  time  the  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Arte- 
misium,  when  they  saw  the  number  of  the  ships  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  Aphetee,  and  the  abundance  of  troops  everywhere, 
feeling  disappointed  that  matters  had  gone  with  the  barbarians 
so  far  otlierwise  than  they  had  expected,  and  full  of  alarm  at 
what  they  saw,  began  to  speak  of  drawing  back  from  Artemi- 

dorus,  wlio  makes  the  fleet  consist  of  280  trisemcs,  having  evidently  counted  as 
Kuch  the  nine  pentocontcrs  (xi.  12).  We  may  malcc  a  fair  estimate  of  the  relative 
naval  strength  of  the  principal  Grecian  states  from  this  catalogue,  combined  with 
the  list  of  the  contingents  which  fought  at  Salamis.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  Egimi  was  nursing  her  strength  (infra,  oh.  46). 

*  Supra,  vii,  16.3,  ct  seqq. 

*  Athens  prudently  waived  her  claim,  as  to  insist  on  it  might  have  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Dorian  forces,  which  amounted  to  11."  tiiromes,  or  nearly  one 
half  of  the  fleet.  Even  w  ith  this  concession  she  found  it  difficult  enough  to  retain 
them  (infra,  chs.  4-5,  74-8).  . 

*  Probably  in  n.  c.  477  (sec  Clinton's  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  0).  The  cireumslan- 
CC8  arc  related  at  length  by  Thucyilides  (i.  9!>)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  14-t)).  It  ajipears 
from  the  latter,  that  the  contrast  ollered  by  the  i)ersonal  eiuiractcr  of  Aristidcs  to 
the  iriHolence  of  I'ausanias,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  the  allies  submitting  to  Athens. 
I'ausanias  had  not  otdy  assumed  the  state  and  habits  of  a  Persian  satrap,  but  afVected 
the  oriental  system  of  seclusion,  and  was  violent  and  capricious  (Thucy<l.  i.  \',W). 
The  change,  however,  would  scarcely  have  been  ell'ccted,  had  not  tlie  Ionian  element 
in  the  alliance  obtained  a  large  acccHsion  of  strength  by  the  addition  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  the  confederacy  (ib.  i.  06). 
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sium  towards  the  inner  parts  of  their  country.  So  when  the 
Euboeans  heard  what  was  in  debate,  they  went  to  Eurybiades, 
and  besought  him  to  wait  a  few  days,  while  they  removed  their 
children  and  their  slaves  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  as  they 
found  that  they  prevailed  nothing,  they  left  him  and  went  to 
Themistocles,  the  Athenian  commander,  to  whom  they  gave  a 
bribe  of  thirty  talents,^  on  his  promise  that  the  fleet  should  re- 
main and  risk  a  battle  in  defence  of  Euboea. 

5.  And  Themistocles  succeeded  in  detaining  the  fleet  in  the 
way  which  I  will  now  relate.  He  made  over  to  Eurybiades  five 
talents  out  of  the  thirty  paid  him,  which  he  gave  as  if  they 
came  from  himself ;  and  having  in  this  way  gained  over  the 
admiral,  he  addressed  himself  to  Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Oeytus, 
the  Corinthian  leader,  who  was  the  only  remonstrant  now,  and 
who  still  threatened^o  sail  away  from  Artemisium  and  not 
wait  for  the  other  captains.  Addressing  himself  to  this  man, 
Themistocles  said  with  an  oath, — "  Thou  forsake  us  "?  By  no 
means  !  I  will  pay  thee  better  for  remaining  than  the  Mede 
would  for  leaving  thy  friends " — and  straightway  he  sent  on 
board  the  ship  of  Adeimantus  a  present  of  three  talents  of  sil- 
ver. So  these  two  cai)tains  were  won  by  gifts,*  and  came  over 
to  the  views  of  Themistocles,  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  gra- 
tify the  wishes  of  the  Euboeans.  He  likewise  made  his  own 
gain  on  the  occasion ;  for  he  kept  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  no 
one  knew  of  it.  The  commanders  who  took  the  gifts  thought 
that  the  sums  were  furnished  by  Athens,  and  had  been  sent  to 
be  used  in  this  way. 

6.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Greeks  stayed  at  Eubcea 
and  there  gave  battle  to  the  enemy. 

Now  the  battle  was  on  this  wise.  The  barbarians  reached 
Apheta3  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  saw  (as  they  had  pre- 
viously heard  reported)  that  a  fleet  of  Greek  ships,  weak  in 
number,  lay  at  Artemisium.  At  once  they  were  eager  to  en- 
gage, fearing  that  the  Greeks  would  fly,  and  hoping  to  capture 
them  before  they  should  get  away.  They  did  not  however 
think  it  wise  to  make  straight  for  the  Greek  station,  lest  the 
enemy  should  see  them  as  they  bore  down,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  flight  immediately  ;  in  which  case  night  might  close 

^  riutaich  admits  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Tliemistocles  (Vit.  Thorn,  c.  7), 
which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  general  ciiaracter  (vide  infra,  chs.  Ill,  112). 
Ue  gives  tiie  name  of  the  EuboDan  who  brought  the  money  as  Pelagon.  Thirty 
talents  would  be  above  7000/.  of  our  money. 

*  Plianias  of  Eresus  related,  that  Archiieles,  the  captain  of  the  Athenian  Theoria, 
was  lilicwise  bribed  (ap.  Plutarch,  1.  s.  c). 
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in  before  they  came  up  with  the  fugitives,  and  so  they  might 
get  clean  off  and  make  their  escape  from  them  ;  whereas  the 
Persians  were  minded  not  to  let  a  single  soul  slip  through  their 
hands.' 

7.  They  therefore  contrived  a  plan,  which  was  the  follow- 
ing : — They  detached  two  hundred  of  their  ships  from  the  rest, 
and — to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing  them  start — sent  them 
round  outside  the  island  of  Sciathos,  to  make  the  circuit  of 
Euboea  by  Caphareus  "  and  Gerasstus,*  and  so  to  reach  the 
Euripus.  By  this  plan  they  thought  to  enclose  the  Greeks  on 
every  side  ;  for  the  ships  detached  would  block  up  the  only  way 
by  which  they  could  retreat,  while  the  others  would  press  upon 
them  in  front.  With  these  designs  therefore  they  dispatched 
the  two  hundred  ships,  while  they  themselves  waited, — since 
they  did  not  mean  to  attack  the  Greeks  upon  that  day,  or  until 
they  knew,  by  signal,  of  the  arrival  of  the  detachment  which 
had  been  ordered  to  sail  round  Euboea.  Meanwhile  they  made 
a  muster  of  the  other  ships  at  Aphetse. 

8.  Now  the  Persians  had  with  them  a  man  named  Scyllias, 
a  native  of  Sci6n6,  who  was  the  most  expert  diver  of  his  day." 
At  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  off  Mount  Pelion  he  had  recovered 
for  the  Persians  a  great  part  of  what  they  lost,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  taken  care  to  obtain  for  himself  a  good  share  of  the 

'  In  the  original  the  expression  used  is — "that  not  even  the  torch-hearer  should 
escape  their  hands."  In  the  Spartan  armies  there  was  a  sacred  torch-bearer,  whose 
business  it  was  to  preserve  alight  the  holy  fire  kindled  from  the  altar  of  Jove  at 
Sparta,  which  was  wanted  for  the  various  sacrifices  offered  during  an  expedition 
(Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  §§  2,  3).  As  the  fire  was  considered  to  be  of  vital  importance, 
every  eilort  was  made  to  defend  the  "  torch-bearer,"  and  he  seldom  fell  unless  the 
whole  army  was  destroyed.  The  expression  passed  into  a  proverb  (Zenob.  Cent. 
V.  84  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Pha5n.  1377  ;  Suidas,  ad  voc,  &c.). 

'"  CuphereuH  (or  Caphareus)  was  the  name  of  the  south-eastern  promontory  of 
Euboa,  now  called  Capo  Loro  (see  Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  12  ;  Ptol.  Geogr.  iii.  15).  It  was 
.said  to  have  been  fatal  to  many  of  the  Greek  ships  on  their  return  from  tlie  Trojan 
war  (Virg.  Mw.  xi.  260).  In  the  12th  century,  on  account  of  the  many  shipwrecks 
of  which  it  was  the  scene,  it  boro  the  name  of  Xylophagus,  "  wood,"  or  "  ship 
devourer"  (Tzetz.  Lycophr.  v.  373). 

*  Gencstua  was  a  town  and  promontory  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Euboea, 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Scylax.  Toripl.  p.  i>l  ;  compare  Tlin.  II.  N.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Liv.  xxxi.  46;  Strab.  x.  p.  (561).  The  promontory  is  now  Cape  Mantdo,  the  town 
Ka*tri. 

'  Pauaanias  relates  (x.  xix.  §  1)  that  this  Scyllias,  whom  he  calls  Scyllis,  had  a 
Ptntuc  erected  to  him  at  Delphi  hy  the  Anipliiotyoii.'<,  »vhich  remained  to  his  own  day. 
KcyUifl,  according  to  hinr,  a.i.siaied  by  his  daughter,  who  whs  also  a  diver,  had 
loosened  the  anchors  of  the  Persian  ships  at  the  time  of  the  storm  off  Cape  Sepias, 
and  luid  thereby  done  the  common  enemy  gusit  dimage  (compare  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxv. 
11 ;  Afhen.  vii.  p.  2'.((l,  F.  ;  Anihol.  (Jr.  i.  •>'.»,  1). 

Col.  Lciikc  remarks  that  some  of  the  Levantine  Greeks  are  to  this  day  famous 
for  their  skill  in  diving — the  most  celebrated  being  the  sponge  cutters  or  Svnu 
(Donii  of  Attica,  p.  244,  note  *> 
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treasure.  He  had  for  some  time  "been  wishing  to  go  over  to  the 
Greeks  ;  but  no  good  opportunity  had  offered  till  now,  when 
the  Persians  were  making  the  muster  of  their  ships.  In  what 
way  he  contrived  to  reach  the  Greeks  I  am  not  able  to  say  for 
certain  :  I  marvel  much  if  the  tale  that  is  commonly  told  be 
true.  'Tis  said  he  dived  into  the  sea  at  Aphetae,  and  did  not 
once  come  to  the  suiface  till  he  reached  Artemisium,  a  distance 
of  nearly  eighty  furlongs.'  Now  many  things  are  related  of 
this  man  which  are  plainly  false,  but  some  of  the  stories  seem 
to  be  true.  My  own  opinion  is  that  on  this  occasion  he  made 
the  passage  to  Artemisiura  in  a  boat. 

However  this  might  be,  Scyllias  no  sooner  reached  Artemi- 
sium  than  he  gave  the  Greek  captains  a  full  account  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm,  and  likewise  told  them  of  the  ships 
sent  to  make  the  circuit  of  Euboea. 

9.  So  the  Greeks. on  receiving  these  tidings  held  a  council, 
whereat,  after  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
stay  quiet  for  the  present  where  they  were,  and  remain  at  their 
moorings,  but  that  after  midnight  they  should  put  out  to  sea, 
and  encounter  the  ships  which  were  on  their  way  round  the 
island.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  found  that  no  one  med- 
dled with  them,  they  formed  a  new  plan,  which  was  to  wait  till 
near  evening,  and  then  sail  out  against  the  main  body  of  the 
barbarians,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  mode  of  fight  and 
skill  in  manoeuvring.* 

10.  When  the  Persian  commanders  and  crevvs  saw  the 
Greeks  thus  boldly  sailing  towards  them  with  their  few  ships, 
they  thought  them  possessed  with  madness,'  and  went  out  to 
meet  them,  expecting  (as  indeed  seemed  likely  enough)  that 
they  would  take  all  their  vessels  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
Greek  ships  were  so  few,  and  their  own  so  far  outnumbered 
them,  and  sailed  so  much  better,  that  they  resolved,  seeing 
their  advantage,  to  encompass  their  foe  on  every  side.  And 
now  such  of  the  lonians  as  wished  well  to  the  Grecian  cause 
and  served  in  the  Persian  fleet  unwillingly,  seeing  their  coun- 
trymen surrounded,  were  sorely  distressed  ;  for  they  felt  sure 
that  not  one  of  them  would  ever  make  his  escape,  so  poor  an 
opinion  had  they  of  the  strength  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  as  saw  with  pleasure  the  attack  on  Greece,  now 
vied  eagerly  with  each  other  which  should  be  the  first  to  make 
prize  of  an  Athenian  ship,  and  thereby  to  secure  himself  a  rich 

'  Ttie  distiince  across  the  strait  is  about  7  miles,  or  little  more  tlian  60  stades. 
*  On  tlie  iKiiuical  manoeuvre  of  the  difKirKuvsy  see  above,  vi.  12,  note'. 
'  Vide  supra,  vi.  112. 
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reward  from  tlie  king.     For  through  both  the  hosts  none  were 
80  much  accounted  of  as  the  Athenians. 

11.  The  Greeks,  at  a  signal,  brought  the  sterns  of  their 
ships  together  into  a  small  compass,  and  turned  their  prows 
on  every  side  towards  the  barbarians  ;  ®  after  which,  at  a  second 
signal,  although  inclosed  within  a  narrow  space,  and  closely 
pressed  upon  by  the  foe,  yet  they  fell  bravely  to  work,  and  cap- 
tured thirty  ships  of  the  barbarians,  at  the  same  time  taking 
prisoner  Philaon,  the  son  of  Chersis,  and  brother  of  Gorgus, 
king  of  Salamis,'  a  man  of  much  repute  in  the  fleet.  The  first 
who  made  prize  of  a  ship  of  the  enemy  was  Lycomedes  the  son 
of  ^schreas,  an  Athenian,*  who  was  afterwards  adjudged  the 
meed  of  valour.  Victory  however  was  still  doubtful  when  night 
came  on,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  combat.  The  Greeks  sailed 
back  to  Artemisium  and  the  barbarians  to  Aphetae,  much  sur- 
prised at  the  result,  which  was  far  other  than  they  had  looked 
for.  In  this  battle  only  one  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  king  deserted  and  joined  his  countrymen  This  was 
Autidorus  of  Lemnos,  whom  the  Athenians  rewarded  for  his 
desertion  by  the  present  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Salamis. 

12.  Evening  had  barely  closed  in  when  a  heavy  rain — it  was 
about  midsummer " — began  to  fall,  which  continued  the  whole 
night,  with  terrible  thunderings  and  lightnings  from  Mount  Pe- 
lion  :  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
damaged  ships  were  drifted  in  the  direction  of  Aphett«,  and 
floated  about  the  prows  of  the  vessels  there,  disturbing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  oars.  The  barbarians,  hearing  the  storm,  were 
greatly  dismayed,  expecting  certainly  to  perish,  as  they  had 
fallen  into  such  a  multitude  of  misfortunes.  For  before  they 
were  well  recovered  from  the  tempest  and  the  wreck  of  their 
vessels  oft'  Mount  Pelion,  they  had  been  surprised  by  a  sea- 
fight  which  had  taxed  all  their  strength,  and  now  the  sea- 
fight  was  scarcely  over  when  they  were  exposed  to  floods  of 
rain,  and  the  rush  of  swollen  streams  into  the  sea,  and  violent 
thunderings. 

13.  If,  however,  they  wlio  lay  at  Aphcttu  passed  a  comfort- 

•  Compare  the  tactics  of  tlie  Coiiiitliiiuis  (Tliuoyd.  ii.  83),  who  thousli  superior 
in  force  adopted  tlii.H  arrungeiiieiit  of  tlieir  sliips  in  tlieir  first  onfTujrcnieiit  with 
riiormio,  tliroii};li  fear  of  tlie  superiority  of  the  Atheniiius  iu  inantwuvriiig. 

'  Supra,  V.  104. 

•  I'Uitarch  innkefl  LyconifidcH  perform  this  exploit  nt  Salaviis  (Vit.  Them.  c.  15). 

•  KroMi  tliis  imsHiige,  and  from  tiie  fact  mentioned  uhovo  (vii.  20t>),  tluit  tlic  en- 
papemenls  at  ThermopyliH  and  Artemisium  coincided  with  tiie  lime  of  tiie  Olympic 
gumc!*,  wc  may  be  juutitied  iu  iixiug  the  buttles  to  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  be- 
Ijiuning  of  July. 
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less  night,  far  worse  were  the  sufferings  of  those  who  had  been 
sent  to  make  the  circuit  of  Euhcea  ;  in  as  much  as  the  storm 
fell  on  them  out  at  sea,  whereby  the  issue  was  indeed  calami- 
tous. They  were  sailing  along  near  the  Hollows  of  Euhcea,'" 
when  the  wind  began  to  rise  and  the  rain  to  pour  :  overpowered 
by  the  force  of  the  gale,  and  driven  they  knew  not  whither,  at 
the  last  they  fell  upon  rocks, — Heaven  so  contriving,  in  order 
that  the  Persian  fleet  might  not  greatly  exceed  the  Greek,  but 
be  brought  nearly  to  its  level.  This  squadron,  therefore,  was 
entirely  lost  about  the  Hollows  of  Euhcea. 

14.  The  barbarians  at  Apheta3were  glad  when  day  dawned, 
and  remained  in  quiet  at  their  station,  content  if  they  might 
enjoy  a  little  peace  after  so  many  sufferings.  Meanwhile  there 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three 
ships  from  Attica.'  Their  arrival,  and  the  news  which  reached 
Artemisium  about  the  same  time  of  the  complete  destruction 
by  the  storm  of  the  ships  sent  to  sail  round  Euboea,  greatly 
cheered  the  spirits  of  the  Greek  sailors.  So  they  waited  again 
till  the  same  hour  as  the  day  before,  and,  once  more  putting 
out  to  sea,  attacked  the  enemy.  This  time  they  fell  in  with 
some  Cilician  vessels,  which  they  sank ;  when  night  came  on, 
and  they  withdrew  to  Artemisium. 

15.  The  third  day  was  now  come,  and  the  captains  of  the  bar- 
barians, ashamed  that  so  small  a  number  of  ships  should  harass 
their  fleet,  and  afraid  of  the  anger  of  Xerxes,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  others  to  begin  the  battle,  weighed  anchor  them- 

'"  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  tract  we  are  to  understand  by  "  the  Hollows." 
Strabo  (x.  p.  648)  and  his  Epitoniiser  are  at  variance  on  the  point,  the  former 
making  it  the  tract  between  Geraistus  and  the  Euripus,  while  the  latter  says  it  is  the 
piece  of  coast  between  Gera'stus  and  Cape  Caphareus.  Col.  Leake  prefers  the  ac- 
count of  the  Epitomiser  (Demi  of  Attica,  Appendix,  page  247,  note  '),  with  les.f,  I 
think,  than  his  usual  judgment.  It  is  plain  iVoin  the  whole  passage  in  Strabo  that 
his  Epitomiser  misrepresented  him.  And  the  statements  of  other  writers,  as  par- 
ticularly Valerius  Maximus  and  Philostratus,  contirni  the  text  of  Strabo.  Valerius 
Maximus  describes  "  the  Hollows  "  as  lying  between  Rhamnus  (in  Attica)  and  Ca- 
rystus  (i.  viii.  §  lo) ;  and  Fhilostratus  speaks  of  the  tract  as  abounding  in  promon- 
tories (u/(paiT7)pja,  Vit.  Ap.  Tyan.  iii.  23),  which  is  true  of  the  region  west  of  Geraistus, 
but  not  of  that  between  Gerajstus  and  Cape  Caphareus. 

"  The  Hollows"  seem  to  have  had  at  all  times  a  bad  name  among  sailors  (see 
Eurip.  Troad.  84  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  47,  "Est  sinus  Euboicus,  quern  Ca-la  vocant,  suspectia 
nautis  "). 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  reserve  flett.  The  policy 
of  Themistocles  had  raised  their  navy  to  2uO  vessels  (supra,  vii.  144,  and  note'), 
which  were  now  all  brought  into  active  service  : — 

127  manned  by  the  Athenians  and  Platsvans  (ch.  1). 
iiO  manned  by  the  Chalcidfun  eolDuists  (lb.). 
58  arrived  alter  the  storm  (,eli.  li). 

Total  200 
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selves,  and  advanced  against  fhe  Greeks  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
with  shouts  encouraging  one  another.  Now  it  happened  that 
these  sea-fights  took  place  on  the  very  same  days  with  the  com- 
bats at  Thermopylas  ;  and  as  the  aim  of  the  struggle  was  in 
the  one  case  to  maintain  the  pass,  so  in  the  other  it  was  to  de- 
fend- the  Euripus.  While  the  Greeks,  therefore,  exhorted  one 
another  not  to  let  the  barbarians  burst  in  upon  Greece,  these 
latter  shouted  to  their  fellows  to  destroy  the  Grecian  fleet,  and 
get  possession  of  the  channel. 

16.  And  now  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  advanced  in  good  order  to 
the  attack,  while  the  Greeks  on  their  side  remained  quite 
motionless  at  Artemisium.  The  Persians  therefore  spread 
themselves,  and  came  forward  in  a  half  moon,  seeking  to  encir- 
cle the  Greeks  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from 
escaping.  When  they  saw  this,  the  Greeks  sailed  out  to  meet 
their  assailants  ;  and  the  battle  forthwith  began.  In  this  en- 
gagement the  two  fleets  contended  with  no  clear  advantage  to 
either, — for  the  armament  of  Xerxes  injured  itself  by  its  own 
greatness,  the  vessels  falling  into  disorder,  and  oft-times  run- 
ning foui  of  one  another  ;  yet  still  they  did  not  give  way,  but 
made  a  stout  fight,  since  the  crews  felt  it  would  indeed  be  a 
disgrace  to  turn  and  fly  from  a  fleet  so  inferior  in  number.  The 
Greeks  therefore  sufi'ercd  much,  both  in  ships  and  men  ;  but  the 
barbarians  experienced  a  far  larger  loss  of  each.  So  the  fleets 
separated  after  such  a  combat  as  I  have  described. 

17.  On  the  side  of  Xerxes  the  Egyptians  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  the  combatants  ;  *  for  besides  performing 

'  Diodorus  says  the  Sidonians  were  the  most  distinguished  (xi.  13),  in  which 
statement  he  seems  to  have  followed  probability  rather  than  fact  (vide  supra,  vii. 
44,  l(Hi). 

[The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  ships  and  commerce  at  a  very  early  time. 
(E>ee  notes  on  Book  ii.  chaps.  102,  l.")9,  101.)  Herodotus  lusserts  that  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  were  made  to  serve  on  board  the  Persian  fleet,  "because  they  were  sailors" 
(ix.  32);  and  they  were  taken  from  the  ships  to  fight  ashore  at  the  battle  of  Platiea. 
Tiie  notion  of  the  Egyptian  prejudice  against  the  sea  is  repeated  without  consider- 
ing that  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  their  hatred  of  Typhoii :  and  that  it  was 
merely  because  the  sea  was  considered  injurious,  as  the  I^'ile  was  beneficial  to 
Egypt;  which  last,  according  to  one  interpretation  of  that  fabulous  history,  was 
Osiris.  But  this  did  not  prevent  their  using  the  sea  for  the  purposes  of  conqtiest 
and  commerce.  The  Dutch  have  had  a  more  positive  feeling  of  antagonism  against 
the  sea,  which  in  fabulous  times  would  have  been  nuule  into  a  similar  myth.  And 
whether  we  believe  or  reject  the  common  re|)ort  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  times,  that 
colonies  went  from  Egypt  to  Athens  and  Argos,  it  proves  that  the  Egyptians  were 
believed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  IVecpieniing  ilit>  sea.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  their  colonics  were  merely  refugees  who  (led  IVom  Kgypt,  on  the  expulsion  of 
Komc  mitivi!  and  even  foreign  dynasty,  than  that  tlie  Egyptians  were  a  colonising 
|)C0ple.  The  comm(;rce  too  of  those  days  was  in  the  hands  of  the  I'luviiieians,  who 
iuid  the  principal  carrying  trade,  even  from  Kgypt,  in  i\w\v  hands  (llerodot.  i.  eh. 
I) ;  and  also  Hurpuiwud  the  sca-furing  Greeks  in  the  extent  of  their  trade.     But  ihif 
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many  other  noble  deeds,  tliey  took  five  vessels  from  the  Greeks 
with  their  crews  on  board.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  the 
Athenians  bore  off  the  meed  of  valour  ;  and  among  them  the 
most  distinguished  was  Clinias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades/  who 
served  at  his  own  charge  with  two  hundred  men/  on  board  a 
vessel  which  he  had  himself  furnished.* 

18.  The  two  fleets,  on  separating,  hastened  very  gladly  to 
their  anchorage-grounds.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  became  masters  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  vessels  ;  but  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled, 
especially  the  Athenians,  one-half  of  whose  vessels  had  suffered 
damage,  that  they  determined  to  break  up  from  their  station, 
and  withdraw  to  the  inner  parts  of  their  country. 

would  not  prevent  the  Egyptians  using  tlie  sea  ;  and  they  were  employed  with  the 
Phcenicians  for  tiie  Persian  sea-service,  in  transporting  provisions  for  the  army  (Bl<. 
vii.  ch.  25);  and  on  other  occasions.  Again  the  fact  of  their  capturing  five  Greek 
siiips  in  the  present  battle,  and  still  more  their  being  able  to  contend  at  sea  with 
Tyre  and  Siilon  (ii.  161),  prove  them  to  Imve  been  excellent  sailors.  Tamos,  an 
Egyptian,  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger  (Xen.  Anah. 
i.),  and  mention  is  made  of  other  expert  sailors  from  Egypt.  A  sea-fight  indeed 
is  represented  at  Thebes,  iu  the  early  time  of  Renieses  III.,  some  time  before  the 
Trojan  war,  between  12  and  13  centuries  n.  c.  ;  and  their  great  practice  in  rowing 
on  the  Nile  gave  the  Egyptians  an  advantage,  at  a  time  wheu  manoeuvres  depended 
60  much  on  the  oar. — G.  W.] 

*  This  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the  great  Alcibiadcs,  whom  he  left  a  mere  child 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  n.  c.  447,  in  the  battle  of  Coroiiaea  (Plat.  Aicib.  i.  f). 
112,  c. ;  Isoer.  de  Big.  p.  352,  B.).  Clinias  married  Dinom.ach6,  a  daughter  of  Me- 
gacles,  grandson  of  the  Megacles  who  married  Agarista  of  Sicyon  (Plut.  Vit.  Alcib. 
c.  1).  Hence  the  relationship  between  the  great  Alcibiades  and  Pericles,  his  guar- 
dian (Plat.  Alcib.  p.  118  c).     The  family  of  Clinias  may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

Al.CIBIAI>K3 


Clinias  Axiochus 

(m.  Dinoinachi') 


Clinias  (2)  Alcibiades  (2)  Clinias  (3) 

*  This  was  the  ordinary  crew  of  a  trireme,  as  appears  from  many  passages. 
The  number  is  assumed  (supra,  vii.  184)  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  and  may  be 
confirmed  from  various  places  in  Thucydides  and  other  authors.  E.  g.  The  Attic 
sailor  received  a  drachma  a-day  (Thucyd.  iii.  17),  and  the  regular  pay  for  a  trireme 
was  a  talent  a  month  (Ibid.  vi.  8.).  Now  the  talent  contained  6(M)0  drachmas,  and 
the  month  was  reckoned  at  3i)  days:  but  6()00-i-3i)  =  200.  Of  these  2oO,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  170  were  rowers,  w  hile  3i)  were  sailors  and  olficers  (Boeckh's  [Irkunden 
iilier  das  Secwesen  des  Att.  iStaates,  p.  119).  The  Epibataj,  or  marines,  seem  to 
have  l)een  additional  (supra,  vii.  184).  They  varied  in  number  from  4U  (supra,  vi. 
15)  to  7  (Thucyd.  vi.  43;  cf.  infra,  viii.  83,  note  '). 

'  The  state  usually  furnished  the  vessel  and  its  equipment,  the  trlerarch  being 
bound  to  keep  the  whole  in  repair.  Trierarchs  often  went  to  the  expense  of  equipping 
their  vessels  at  their  own  cost  (Thucyd.  vi.  31 ;  Demosth.  c.  Polycl.),  but  it  was  a 
rare  thing  for  them  to  furnish  the  vessel  itself.  Still  they  did  so  in  some  instances 
'see  Dem.  c.  Moid.  p.  566-8). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Trierarchy  of  individuals  had  by  this  time  superseded  the 
old  arrangement  of  the  Naucraries  (Cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  161). 
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19.  Then  Tliemistocles,  who  thought  that  if  the  Ionian 
and  Carian  ships  could  be  detached  from  the  barbarian  fleet," 
the  Greeks  might  be  well  able  to  defeat  the  rest,  called  the  cap- 
tains together.  They  met  upon  the  sea-shore,  where  the  Euboe- 
ans  were  now  assembling  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  here  The 
mistocles  told  them  he  thought  that  he  knew  of  a  plan  wherebj' 
he  could  detach  from  the  king  those  who  were  of  most  worth 
among  his  allie»>  This  was  all  that  he  disclosed  to  them  of  hia 
plan  at  that  time.  Meanwhile,  looking  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were,  he  advised  them  to  slaughter  as  many  of  the 
Euboean  cattle  as  they  liked — for  it  was  better  (he  said)  that 
their  own  troops  should  enjoy  them  than  the  enemy — and  to 
give  orders  to  their  men  to  kindle  the  fires  as  usual.  With  re- 
gard to  the  retreat,  he  said  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
watch  the  proper  moment,  and  would  manage  matters  so  that 
they  should  return  to  Greece  without  loss.  These  words  pleased 
the  captains  ;  so  they  had  the  fires  lighted,  and  began  the 
slaughter  of  the  cattle. 

20.  The  Eubceans,  until  now,  had  made  light  of  the  oracle 
of  Bacis.''  as  though  it  had  been  void  of  all  significancy,  and  had 
neither  removed  their  goods  from  the  island,  nor  yet  taken  them 
into  their  strong  places  ;  as  they  would  most  certainly  have 
done  if  they  had  believed  that  war  w^as  approaching.  By  this 
neglect  they  had  brought  their  afiairs  into  the  very  greatest 
danger.     Now  the  oracle  of  which  I  speak  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  When  o'er  the  main  shall  be  thrown  a  bj'blus  j^oke  by  a  strangrer, 
Be  thou  ware,  and  drive  from  Euboea  the  goats'  loud-blcatiiig." 

So,  as  the  Eubceans  had  paid  no  regard  to  tliis  oracle  when  the 
evils  approached  and  impended,  now  that  they  had  arrived,  the 
worst  was  likely  to  befall  them. 

21.  While  the  Greeks  were  employed  in  the  way  described 
above/  the  scout  who  had  been  ou  the  watch  at  Trachis  arrived 


•  A8  tlie  Ciirians  had  twice  before  resisted  IVrsin  in  nrnis  (supra,  i.  174;  v.  lOS, 
118-121),  Tliemistocles  mij,'ht  tliiiik  it  wortli  wliile  to  try  to  dotiicli  them  now. 

'  There  are  snid  to  have  boon  tliree  propluts  of  tliis  name — an  Arcndian,  an 
Athenian,  and  a  ]{(i()tian  (Sciiol.  ad.  Arisloph.  I'ac.  1(>71,  E(|.  I'iJ^);  but  tlie  last, 
wlio  is  called  the  most  ancient,  wa8  also  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  His  oracles 
are  quoted,  infra,  ciis.  77,  W,  and  ix.  4.1.  They  are  lidiculed  by  Aristophanes  (Av. 
8»9-yi«  ;  Pae.  luOW-lOlfl,  Ed.  UotheV  but  spoken  of  with  groat  respect  by  Cicero 
(l)iv.  i.  lH)and  I'ausanias  (iv.  xxvii.  J?  2  ;  X.  xiv.  §  8,  &c.).  The  Ho-otians  seem 
to  have  paid  re;,'ard  to  them  down  to  the  time  when  Puusanias  wrote  (ix.  xvii.  g  4). 
They  were  all  written,  apparently,  in  hexameter  verse. 

*  8iipra,  ch.  ID,  end. 
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at  Artemisium.  For  the  Greeks  had  employed  two  watchers  : 
— Polyas,  a  native  of  Anticyra,  had  been  stationed  off  Artemi- 
sium, with  a  row-boat  at  his  command  ready  to  sail  at  any  mo- 
ment, his  orders  being  that,  if  an  engagement  took  place  by 
sea,  he  should  convey  the  news  at  once  to  the  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopylas  ;  and  in  like  manner  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles, 
an  Athenian,  had  been  stationed  with  a  triaconter  near  Leoni- 
das,  to  be  ready,  in  case  of  disaster  befalling  the  land  force,  to 
carry  tidings  of  it  to  Artemisium.  It  was  this  Abronychus  who 
now  arrived  with  news  of  what  had  befallen  Leonidas  and 
those  who  were  with  him.  When  the  Greeks  heard  the  tidiners 
they  no  longer  delayed  to  retreat,  but  withdrew  in  the  order 
wherein  they  had  been  stationed,  the  Corinthians  leading,  and 
the  Athenians  sailing  last  of  all. 

22.  And  now  Themistocles  chose  out  the  swiftest  sailers 
from  among  the  Athenian  vessels,  and,  proceeding  to  the  various 
watering-places  along  the  coast,  cut  inscriptions  on  the  rocks, 
which  were  read  by  the  lonians  the  day  following,  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Artemisium,  The  inscriptions  ran  thus  : — "  Men  of 
Ionia,  ye  do  wrong  to  fight  against  your  own  fathers,  and  to  give 
your  help  to  enslave  Greece.  We  beseech  you  therefore  to  come 
over,  if  possible,  to  our  side  :  if  you  cannot  do  this,  then,  we 
pray  you,  stand  aloof  from  the  contest  yourselves,  and  persuade 
the  Carians  to  do  the  like.  If  neither  of  these  things  be  pos- 
sible, and  you  are  hindered,  by  a  force  too  strong  to  resist,  from 
venturing  upon  desertion,  at  least  when  we  come  to  blows  fight 
backwardly,  remembering  that  you  are  sprung  from  us,  and 
that  it  was  through  you  we  first  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
barbarian."*  Themistocles,  in  putting  up  these  inscriptions, 
looked,  I  believe,  to  two  chances — either  Xerxes  would  not 
discover  them,  in  which  case  they  might  bring  over  the 
lonians  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks  ;  or  they  would  be  reported 
to  him  and  made  a  ground  of  accusation  against  tlie  lonians, 
tvho  would  tliereupon  be  distrusted,  and  would  not  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  sea-fights. 

23.  (Shortly  after  the  cutting  of  the  inscriptions,  a  man  of 
Histiasa  went  in  a  merchant-ship  to  Apheta3,  and  told  the  Per- 
sians that  the  Greeks  had  fled  from  Artemisium.  Disbelieving 
his  report,  the  Persians  kept  the  man  a  prisoner,  while  they 
sent  some  of  their  fastest  vessels  to  see  what  had  happened. 
These  brought  back  word  how  matters  stood  ;  whereupon  at 

•  Alluding  to  the  assistance  given  by  Athens  to  the  lonians  in  the  great   revolt 
(Bupra,  V.  99,  and  compare  v.  105 ;  vi.  94 ;  viL  8,  g  2,  &c.). 
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sunrise  the  whole  fleet  advanced  together  in  a  body,  and  sailed 
to  Artemisium,  where  they  remained  lill  midday  ;  after  which 
they  went  on  to  Histia?a/  The  city  fell  into  their  hands  imme- 
diately ;  and  they  shortly  overran  the  various  villages  upon  the 
coast  in  the  district  of  Hellopia,'*  which  was  part  of  the  Histi- 
sean  territory. 

24.  It  was  while  they  were  at  this  station  that  a  herald 
reached  them  from  Xerxes,  whom  he  had  sent  after  making  the 
following  dispositions  with  respect  to  the  bodies  of  those  who 
fell  at  ThermopylcTB.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  who  had  been 
slain  on  the  Persian  side,  he  left  one  thousand  upon  the  field 
while  he  buried  the  rest  in  trenches  ;  and  these  he  carefully 
filled  up  with  earth,  and  hid  with  foliage,  that  the  sailors  might 
not  see  any  signs  of  them.  The  herald,  on  reaching  Histirea, 
caused  the  whole  force  to  be  collected  together,  and  spake  thus 
to  them  : 

"  Comrades,  King  Xerxes  gives  permission  to  all  who  please, 
to  quit  their  posts,  and  see  how  he  fights  with  the  senseless  men 
who  think  to  overthrow  his  armies." 

25.  No  sooner  had  these  words  been  uttered,  than  it  became 
difficult  to  get  a  boat,  so  great  was  the  number  of  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  sight.  Such  as  went  crossed  the  strait,  and 
passing  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  in  this  way  viewed  the  spec- 
tacle.    Many  helots  were  included  in  the  slain,^  but  every  one 

*  Histiaea,  afterwards  called  Oreus  (Strab.  x.  p.  649  ;  Stcpli.  Byz.  ad  voc),  was  the 
most  important  town  of  northern  Euboea,  iind  gave  name  to  a.  considerable  tract,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  Histiajotis  (supra,  vii.  175).  It  lay  about  midway  in 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island  (Liv.  xxviii.  5),  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  broad 
plain,  and  by  the  side  of  a  small  river  called  the  Callas  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).  lis  remains 
are  found  in  this  poaition  (Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  241,  note  *),  and  still  bear  the 
name  of  Orcos.  We  learn  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  104),  that  when  rcriclcs  conquered 
Euboea  and  expelled  the  Histiaeans  (Tiiucyd.  i.  114),  wiiile  they  sought  a  refuge  in 
Macedonia,  2000  Athenian  citizens  took  their  place,  and  colonised  Oreus,  which  had 
before  been  a  township  of  Histiaja.  The  name  Histiaea,  however,  still  continued  in 
use  (Scylax.  I'eripl.  p.  5i»),  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  superseded  altogether  by 
that  of  Oreus  till  after  the  time  of  the  Antonincs  (Pausan.  vii.  vii.  §  4;  xvii.  §  2, 
ud  tin.). 

'••  The  Hellopians,  one  of  the  early  Pelasgic  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Kubfpa,  which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  llcUoi/ia  (I'hiloch. 
Fr.  187  ;  Stnib.  x.  p.  fi49  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ud  voc).  They  arc  found  in  various  parts  of 
Greece  (Steph.  Byz.),  especially  near  Dodona,  where  they  are  called  also  lleili,  and 
Belli  (Strab.  vii.  p.  476^.  I'erhaps  the  name  may  be  connected  with  the  more 
famous  term,  "  Hellene.  The  Hellopians  of  Kubd'a  had  in  historical  times  been 
driven  to  tile  norlii  of  the  island,  whcie  (hey  occupied  the  mountain  tract  culled 
Telethrium  (Stnib.  x.  p.  (»4'.»),  which  is  the  line  of  hills  running  east  and  west  be- 
tween Xirokkari  and  (rorr/ovitna.  Herodotus  Bcoms  to  mean  the  whole  peninsula 
west  of  Histiaea  by  Hellopia. 

•  HerodotiiR  had  not  directly  mentioned  these  Helots  before.  If  they  bore  the 
proportion,  found  elsewhere  (iufra,  ix,  lo,  28),  of  seven  to  each  Spartan,  they  must 
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imagined  that  the  bodies  were  all  either  Lacedaemonians  or  Thes- 
pians. However  no  one  was  deceived  by  what  Xerxes  had  done 
with  his  own  dead.  It  was  indeed  most  truly  a  laughable  de- 
vice— on  the  one  side  a  thousand  men  were  seen  lying  about 
the  field,  on  the  other  four  thousand  crowded  together  in  one 
spot.^  This  day  then  was  given  up  to  sight-seeing  ;  on  the  next 
the  seamen  embarked  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed  back  to 
Histisea,  while  Xerxes  and  his  army  proceeded  upon  their 
march. 

26.  There  came  now  a  few  deserters  from  Arcadia  ^  to  join 
the  Persians — poor  men  who  had  nothing  to  live  on,  and  were 
in  want  of  employment.  The  Persians  brought  them  into  the 
king's  presence,  and  there  inquired  of  them,  by  a  man  who 
acted  as  their  spokesman,  "  what  the  Greeks  were  doing  ?  " 
The  Arcadians  answered — "  They  are  holding  the  Olympic 
games,  seeing  the  athletic  sports  and  the  chariot  races."  "  And 
what,"  said  the  man,  "  is  the  prize  fur  which  they  contend  ?  " 
"  An  olive-wreath,"  returned  the  others,  "  which  is  given  to 

bave  amounted  to  2100  men.  Tlie  entire  number  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Tber- 
mopylae  would  thus  be  raised  to  above  9000,  viz. — 

Spartans  ......  SOO 

LucedicmoniaDB      ......  1000* 

Helots     .......  2100 

Other  Peloponnesians       .....  2St)0 

Phocians  ......  1000 

Locrians       .......  lOOOt 

Thespians  ......  700 

Thebaus       ......  400 


•  miod.  81c.     Isocrates  says  7(X).) 
t  (niod.  Sic.    raubaniassuys  OOoO.) 


9300 


And  the  number  at  the  final  struggle  would  be — 

Spartans      .......        800 

Lacedipinonians  .....  Hm»0 

Helots  .......      2100 

Mycena>ans        ......  80' 

Thespians    .......        700 

Thebans 4<>0 

46s0 
♦  (Pansan.) 

Deducting  the  Thebans,  who  surrendered,  there  would  thus  be  about  4000  slain. 
(Perhaps,  however,  Herodotus  takes  this  number  from  tlie  inscription,  which  he 
misconceived,  supra,  vii.  228.) 

*  Thirlwall  (liist.  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  290)  denies  that  Xerxes  used  any  "artifice" 
on  this  occasion;  but  if  he  had  the  graves  where  he  had  buried  his  dead  carefully 
concealed  (supra,  cli.  24),  and  lel't  a  thousand  of  them  scattered  about  and  unburied, 
when  with  his  vast  numbers  he  might  so  easily  have  interred  them  all,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  cheat  was  intended. 

'  It  is  conjectured  (Biilir  ad  loc.,  Larcher,  &c.,)  that  these  were  the  Caryata?,  or 
inhabitants  of  Caryae,  wlio  are  said  to  have  been  severely  punished  by  the  Greeks 
for  joining  the  Persians  in  this  war,  and  whose  women  are  represented  in  the  Cary- 
atides (Vitruv.  I.  i.  §  5).  There  were  two  cities  called  Carya;,  both  originally  Ar- 
cadiiin  (Pausau.  viii.  xiii.  §  5,  and  xlv.  §  1). 
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the  man  who  wins."  On  hearing  this,  Tritantaechmes,  the  son 
of  Artabanus/  uttered  a  speech  which  was  in  truth  most  noble, 
but  which  caused  him  to  be  taxed  with  cowardice  by  king 
Xerxes.  Hearing  the  men  sav  that  the  prize  was  not  money 
but  a  wreath  of  olive,  he  could  not  forbear  from  exclaiming  be- 
fore them  all :  "  Good  heavens,  Mardonius,  what  manner  of 
men  are  these  against  whom  thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight — 
men  who  contend  with  one  another,  not  for  money,  but  for 
honour !  " 

27.  A  little  before  this,  and  just  after  the  blow  had  been 
struck  at  Thermopylas,  a  herald  was  sent  into  Phocis  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  had  always  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Phocians,'' 
and  especially  since  their  last  overthrow.  For  it  was  not  many 
years  previous  to  this  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  king,  that 
the  Thessalians,  with  their  allies,  entered  Phocis  in  full  force, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  Phocians  in  an  engagement  wherein 
they  were  very  roughly  handled.  The  Phocians,  who  had  with 
them  as  soothsayer  Tellias  of  Elis,*  were  blocked  up  in  the 
mountain  of  Parnassus,  when  the  following  stratagem  was  con- 
trived for  them  by  their  Elean  ally.  He  took  six  hundred  of 
their  bravest  men,  and  whitened  their  bodies  and  their  arms 
with  chalk  ;  then  instructing  them  to  slay  every  one  whom  they 
should  meet  that  was  not  whitened  like  themselves,  he  made  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Thessalians.  No  sooner  did  the  Thessa- 
lian  sentries,  who  were  the  first  to  see  them,  behold  this  strange 
sight,  than  imagining  it  to  be  a  prodigy,  they  were  all  filled 
with  affright.  From  the  sentries  the  alarm  spread  to  the  army, 
which  was  seized  with  such  a  panic  that  the  Phocians  killed 
four  thousand  of  them,  and  became  masters  of  their  dead 
bodies  and  shields.  Of  the  shields  one-half  were  sent  as  an 
offering  to  the  temple  at  Aba;,'  the  other  half  were  deposited  at 
Delphi ;  while  from  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  gained  in  the 

"  Supra,  vii.  82 ;  and  compare  Appendix  to  Book  vii.,  note  B,  No.  54. 

'  The  Phocian  wall,  built  to  defend  Phocis  from  tlie  Thessalians  (supra,  vii.  17fi), 
is  a  clear  proof  of  tiiis  long-eHt;il>lislieil  hostility.  One  or  two  of  the  outra/^es  com- 
mitted in  tiic  course  of  it  have  hecii  jireserved  by  ancient  writers  (sec  yKschin.  de 
F.  L.  p.  4(5,  and  Pint,  de  Virt.  Mul.  vol.  ii.  p.  244,  B.). 

•  The  great  number  of  Elean  soothsayers  who  arc  mentioned  about  tliis  time, 
has  been  already  noticed  (sui)ra,  iii.  1!{2,  note  *). 

•  Por  the  great  eeiebriiy  of  this  temple,  see  above,  i.  46,  note  '.  It  lay  at  a 
little  di-tiime  Iroin  the  city  (Diodor.  xvi.  .'iS),  which  wiis  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
Phocis,  Homewluil  to  the  left  of  the  main  roiid  leading  from  Orcliomenns  to  Opus 
(Pau.Han.  X.  xxxiv.  §  1.)  Colonel  LeaUe  believed  that  he  discovered  Home  remains 
of  the  temple  on  a  snuill  eminence  about  half-way  between  h'xarkhd  and  y^ogdluini, 
the  ancient  llyampoiis  (Northern  (Jreece,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(»5).  But  the  description 
which  Piiiisani.is  givi's  (I.  h.  c.  ^  2)  of  its  extremely  ruinous  state  in  his  day,  nnikcs 
the  ideutificutiou  more  than  doubtful  (vide  infra,  ch.  :tt{). 
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battle,  were  made  the  gigantic  figures  which  stand  round  the 
tripod  in  front  of  the  Delpbic  shrine,  and  likewise  the  figures 
of  the  same  size  and  character  at  Ab^e. 

28.  Besides  this  slaughter  of  the  Thessalian  foot,  when  it 
was  blockading  them,  the  Phocians  had  dealt  a  blow  to  their 
horse,  upon  its  invading  their  territory,  from  which  they  had 
never  recovered.  There  is  a  pass  near  the  city  of  Hyampolis,' 
where  the  Phocians,  having  dug  a  broad  trench,  filled  up  the 
void  with  empty  wine-jars,  after  which  they  covered  the  place 
with  mould,  so  that  the  ground  all  looked  alike,  and  then 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  Thessalians.  These,  thinking  to 
destroy  the  Phocians  at  one  sweep,  rushed  rapidly  forward,  and 
became  entangled  in  the  wine-jars,  which  broke  the  legs  ot 
their  horses. 

29.  The  Thessalians  had  therefore  a  double  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  the  Phocians,  when  they  dispatched  the  herald  above 
mentioned,  who  thus  delivered  his  message  : — 

"  At  length  acknowledge,  ye  men  of  Phocis,  that  ye  may  not 
think  to  match  with  us.  In  times  past,  when  it  pleased  us  to 
hold  with  the  Greeks,  we  had  always  the  vantage  over  you  ;  and 
now  our  influence  is  such  with  the  Barbarian,  that,  if  we  choose 
it,  you  will  lose  your  country,  and  (what  is  even  worse)  you  will 
be  sold  as  slaves.  However,  though  we  can  now  do  with  you  ex- 
actly as  we  like,  we  are  willing  to  forget  our  wrongs.  Quit  them 
with  a  payment  of  fifty  talents  of  silver, '^  and  we  undertake  to 
ward  off  the  evils  which  threaten  your  country." 

30.  Such  was  the  message  which  the  Thessalians  sent.  The 
Phocians  were  the  only  people  in  these  parts  who  had  not 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Medes  ;  and  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  motive  which  swayed  them  was  none  other — 
neither  more  nor  less — than  their  hatred  of  the  Thessalians  ; 
for  had  the  Thessalians  declared  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  men  of  Phocis  would  have  joined  the  Median 
side.  As  it  was,  when  the  message  arrived,  the  Phocians  made 
answer,  that  "  they  would  not  pay  anything — it  was  open  to 
them  equally  with  the  Thessalians,  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Medes,  if  they  only  chose  so  to  do — but  they  would  never  of 
their  own  free  will  become  traitors  to  Greece." 

'  Hyampolis  lay  very  near  to  Abaj  (Pausan.  1.  c.  §  4),  a  little  north  of  the 
inockTu  Voijdhdni.  The  line  of  the  walls  may  still  be  completely  traced  (Liake,  ii. 
p.  1C8;  Gell,  p.  223).  It  occupied  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley  leading  into 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  from  the  country  of  the  Epicnemiilian  Locrians.  This  position 
caused  it  to  suffer  on  many  occasions  (infra,  ch.  33;  Xeu.  Hell,  vi.,  iv.  §  27  ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xvi.  56  ;  Pausan.  1.  c,  &c.). 

"  Rather  more  than  12,000/.  of  our  money. 
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31.  On  the  return  of  this  answer,  tlie  Thessalians,  full  of 
wratli  against  the  Phocians,  offered  themselves  as  guides  to  the 
barbarian  army,  and  led  them  forth  from  Trachinia  into  Doris. 
In  this  place  there  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  Dorian  territory,  not 
more  than  thirty  furlongs  across,  interposed  between  Malis  and 
Phocis  ;  it  is  the  tract  in  ancient  times  called  Dryopis  ;  and 
the  land,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  the  mother-country  of  the 
Dorians  in  the  Peloponnese.^  This  territory  the  barbarians  did 
not  plunder,  for  the  inhabitants  had  espoused  their  side  ;  and 
besides,  the  Thessalians  wished  that  they  should  be  spared. 

32.  From  Doris  they  marched  forward  into  Phocis,  but  here 
the  inhabitants  did  not  fall  into  their  power  ;  for  some  of  them 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  high  grounds  of  Parnassus — one  sum- 
mit of  which,  called  Tithorea,^  standing  quite  by  itself,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Neon,^  is  well  fitted  to  give  shelter  to  a  large 
body  of  men,  and  had  now  received  a  number  of  the  Phocians 
with  their  moveables  ;  while  the  greater  portion  had  fled  to  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,'  and  placed  their  goods  in  the 
city  called  Amphissa,  which  lies  above  the  Crissaean  plain. 
The  land  of  Phocis,  however,  was  entirely  overrun,  for  the  Thes- 
salians led  the  Persian  army  through  the  whole  of  it  ;  and 
wherever  they  went,  the  country  was  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  cities  and  even  the  temples  being  wilfully  set  alight 
by  the  troops. 

*  Supra,  i.  56.  The  region  in  question  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  main  tributary,  the  Pindus  (Apostolia),  See  Miil- 
ler's  Dorians,  i.  p.  4'2,  E.  T.  Anciently  Dryopis  had  extended  furtlier  botii  ways, 
having  reached  i'roin  the  Spercliius  to  Mount  Lycorea  (Pherecyd.  Fr.  23 ;  Pausan. 
IV.  xxxiv.  §  (j).  The  tongue  of  laud  whereof  Herodotus  speaks,  seems  to  have 
stretched  along  the  flank  of  Mount  Anopaja,  or  Cdlidromus.  (See  Kiepert's  Atlas 
von  Hellas,  Blatt  xii.) 

*  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  summit  intended  is  the  rocky  peak  which 
rises  immediately  behind  the  modern  Velitza,  or  the  great  summit  of  Parnassus 
beyond  that  peak.  The  latter  supposition  is  adopted  by  Mijllcr  (Dorians,  Map  pre 
fixed  to  vol.  i.).  Plutarch,  however,  clearly  supposed  the  lower  rocky  peak  to  have 
been  the  i)lace  of  refuge  on  this  occasion  (Vit.  Syll.  c.  15),  and  the  words  of  Herod- 
otus may,  1  think,  be  so  understood. 

'  Neon  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Tithorea,  which  had  previously  been 
applied  not  merely  to  the  peak,  but  to  the  circumjacent  region  (Pausan.  x.  xxxii. 
g  ti).  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  lix  its  site,  for  an  in.«ci  iplion  built  into  tiic  church  of 
Vetitxa  shows  that  place  to  occupy  the  ground  where  Tithorea  stood  (Leake,  ii.  p. 
78;  Gell,  p.  'Jll).     There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  towers. 

"  The  (tzolian  Locrians  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  (iiiif,  from  tho 
straits  to  Cirrlia.  Their  country  extended  inland  to  tiie  range  of  Parnassus,  wliere 
it  bordered  on  Doris  (Cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  S»5 ;  Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  3'2 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  611)). 
Ampliis.sa  seems  to  have  been  their  princijjal  town  (Pausan.  x.  xxxviii,  §  2,  ixtyicrTri 
Kal  oyofianTordfT)  iruKtt  ruf  AoKpuf.  Compare  Tiuicyd.  iii.  lol).  It  lay  in  a  valley 
running  from  the  north-west  into  the  Crissiean  plain,  and  is  identified,  by  means  of 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  churches,  with  tialona.  A  few  Hellenic  towers  and 
foundutiuna  of  walls  still  appear  (Leake,  ii.  p.  fi88). 
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33.  The  march  of  the  army  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus  ; '  and  here  they  ravaged  far  and  wide,  burning  the 
towns  of  Drymus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphicsea, 
Neon,  Pedieis,  Triteis,  Elateia,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamii,  and 
Aba3,*  At  the  last-named  place  there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,' 
very  rich,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  treasures  and 
offerings.  There  was  likewise  an  oracle  there  in  those  days,  as 
indeed  there  is  at  present.  This  temple  the  Persians  plundered 
and  burnt ;  and  here  they  captured  a  number  of  the  Phocians 
before  they  could  reach  the  hills,'  and  caused  the  death  of  some 
of  their  women  by  ill-usage. 

34.  After  passing  Parapotamii,  the  barbarians  marched  to 
Panopeis  ;  "^  and    now   the   army    separated   into   two   bodies, 


''  The  Cephissus  rises  from  the  base  of  Parnassus,  near  the  JPaledkastro,  which 
marks  tiie  site  of  Lilsea.  Here  are  copious  sources,  forming  the  true  head  of  the 
river,  as  the  modern  name  for  them,  Kefalovrynen,  indicates  (see  Leake,  ii.  pp.  71, 
84  ;  Gell,  p.  207).  It  runs  at  first  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  but  after  receiving 
the  Apostolia,  or  Piadus,  which  comes  down  from  Mount  G^ta,  it  takes  the  course 
of  that  stream,  and  flows  on  towards  the  south-east,  to  the  Cephissis,  or  Lake  To- 
polias.  Phocis  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  from  the 
defile  near  Dhadhi  to  that  immediately  above  Cha'roiiea  {Kdpurna). 

"  Of  these  cities,  Pedieis  and  Tritaia,  or  Triteis,  are  mentioned  by  no  other  author. 
From  their  position  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  from  the  name  of  the  former,  we 
may  place  them  in  the  plain  lying  between  Elateia  (Lefta)  and  Neon  ( Velitza). 
Erochus  is  mentioned,  but  not  described,  by  Pausanias  (x.  iii.  §  1).  It  must  have 
lain  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  near  Dhadhi,  where  Drymus,  Charadra, 
Tethroiiium,  and  Amphica^a  also  stood.  Colonel  Leake  has  shown  grounds  for 
placing  these  cities,  wliich  are  mentioned  by  several  writers,  at  Kluuixla,  Suvdla, 
Mulkl,  and  JJkadhi  respectively  (Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp.  86-7).  Elatea,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Phocian  cities  in  after  times  (Strab.  ix.  p.  605  ;  Paiisan.  x.  xxxiv. 
§  1  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  &c.)  is  identified  by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  by  its  name 
and  situation,  with  Lefla  (Leake,  ib.  p.  82).  Parapotamii  is  said  never  to  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  the  sacred  war,  and  Pausanias  failed  to  discover  any 
traces  of  it  (x.  xxxiii.  §  4) ;  but  moderns  seem  to  have  been  more  fortunate,  and 
point  out  its  ruins  as  occupying  an  elevation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  a 
little  above  the  defile  which  separated  Phocis  from  Pa'otia,  near  the  modern  village 
of  iie/mi  (Leake,  ii.  p.  191 ;  Gell,  p.  22u).  Strabo  (ix.  p.  614),  Theopompus  (Fr. 
264),  and  Plutarch  (Vit.  Syll.  c.  16),  confirm  this  view.  The  sites  of  Abie,  Hyampolis, 
and  Neon,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

*  Supra,  i.  46,  note  ". 

'  The  Abffians,  dwelling  at  some  distance  (five  miles)  from  the  valley  of  the  Ce- 
phissus, and  in  a  strong  position  upon  the  hills,  might  have  expected  the  Persians 
to  sweep  on  without  touching  them.  The  Persians  were  determined,  however,  iu 
true  iconoclastic  spirit,  to  destroy,  if  possible,  all  the  principal  Greek  fanes.  (Vide 
supra,  V.  102,  note  ^,  and  compare  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10.) 

"  Panopeis,  Panopeus,  or  Panop6  (Steph.  Byz.),  which  was  afterwards  called 
Phanoteus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  CM),  was  tlie  frontier  town  of  Phocis  towards  Ba-otia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  (Pausan.  x.  iv.  §  1).  It  lay  beyond  the  defile  wliich 
formed  the  natural  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  Bwotian  city  of  Cha>ronea.  Colonel  Leake  has  described  its  remains 
(Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp.  109-112),  which  are  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  above 
the  village  of  Aio  Vlasi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  a  little  below  its 
junction  with  the  Mavroneri  (compare  Gell,  p.  2ol). 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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whereof  one,  wliicli  was  the  more  numerous  and  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  marched,  under  Xerxes  himself,  towards  Athens,  en- 
tering Boeotia  by  the  country  of  the  Orchomenians.'  The 
Boeotians  had  one  and  all  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Medes  ; 
and  their  towns  were  in  the  possession  of  Macedonian  garrisons, 
whom  Alexander  had  sent  there,  to  make  it  manifest  to  Xerxes 
that  the  Boeotians  were  on  the  Median  side.  Such  then  was 
the  road  followed  by  one  division  of  the  barbarians. 

35.  The  other  division  took  guides,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  keeping  Mount  Parnassus  on  their  right 
hand.*  They  too  laid  waste  such  parts  of  Phocis  as  they  passed 
through,  burning  the  city  of  the  Panopeans,  together  with  those 
of  the  Daulians  and  of  the  jEolid^e.  This  body  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  made  to  march  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  Delphian  temple  and 
conveying  to  King  Xerxes  the  riches  which  were  there  laid  up. 
For  Xerxes,  as  I  am  informed,  was  better  acquainted  with  what 
there  was  worthy  of  note  at  Delphi,  than  even  with  what  he 
had  left  in  his  own  house  ;  so  many  of  those  about  him  were 
continually  describing  the  treasures — more  especially  the  oflfer- 
ings  made  by  Croesus  the  son  of  Alyattes.^ 

36.  Now  when  the  Delphians  heard  what  danger  they  were 

*  Orcliomcnus,  the  most  famous  of  the  Boeotian  cities  next  to  Thebes  (Pausan. 

IX.  xxxiv.  §  5),  was  situated  by  the  Cephissus,  near  tlic  point  where  it  entered  the 
great  marshes  (Cepliissis),  which  form  tlie  western  portion  of  Lake  Copais  (7'o/)o/ia»'). 
See  Pausanias  (ix.  xxxviii,  §  5).  It  occupied  the  hill  above  the  monastery  of  S/cripii, 
as  inscriptions,  and  the  accordance  of  the  remains  with  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
sufficiently  prove  (^ee  Leake,  ii.  pp.  142-151)  In  the  inscriptions,  and  upon  the 
coins  of  tlie  place,  the  town  is  called  Erchomeiius. 

*  This  division  must  have  crossed  the  Platauia,  the  stream  which  runs  between 
Panopcus  (Aio  Vlasi)  and  Daulis  {Dhavlia),  and  proceeded  by  Daulis  over  the  hills 
to  the  ffxiarh  <55by,  which  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  death  of  Laius  (Pausan. 

X.  V.  §  2).  Hence  there  was  a  straight  road  to  Delphi,  over  the  ridge  or  col  con- 
necting Mount  Parnassus  with  \Mount  Cirphis.  This  is  the  modern  route  from 
Davlin,  by  Panies,  to  Kax/ri  ((Jell,  pp.  172-3,  180-4). 

JJhdvlia  answers  to  Daulis  in  every  thing  but  the  distance  from  Aio  Vlcisi 
(Panopeus),  which  is  said  in  Pausanias  (x.  iv.  ^  .5)  to  be  no  more  than  seven  stades. 
This  is  probably  an  error  for  twenty-seven  (Leake,  ii.  p.  110).  Tl.e  site  is  certainly 
identified  by  a  long  inscription  on  the  spot.  The  modern  village  is  overhung  by  nn 
eminence  on  which  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town  may  be  clearly  traced.  It  was 
very  strong  (Liv.  xxxii.  18  ;  (Jell,  p.  172).  The  "forest  of  oaks"  which  now  covers 
the  ground  justifies  the  old  name,  derived  by  the  ancients  from  Sav\6%,  an  equivalent 
ofSdiTKto^  (Strab.  ix.  p.  013  ;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  and  compare  ..lilsch.  iSuppl.  87,  ed 
Bclioleficld). 

/'rtMiV.i,  where  tliere  are  ruins  of  ancient  walls  in  the  polygonal  stylo  of  arcl'i- 
tccture  ((Jill,  p.  lK(i),  and  which  lay  upon  the  route  taken  by  the  Persians,  is  prob- 
ably the  site  of  the  "city  of  the  ylM)lidiu."  The  conjecture  of  (Jell,  which  places  it 
tit  Santa  Luca  {p.  17(5),  is  inadmissible.  There  are  no  grounds  for  thinkhig  that 
the  PerHinns  wandered  so  far  from  the  direct  route. 

*  Supra,  i.  60-1. 
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in,  great  fear  fell  on  them.  In  their  terror  they  consulted  the 
oracle  concerning  the  holy  treasures,  and  inquired  if  they  should 
bury  them  in  the  ground,  or  carry  them  away  to  some  other 
country.  The  god,  in  reply,  bade  them  leave  the  treasures  un- 
touched— "  He  was  able,"  he  said,  "  without  help  to  protect  his 
own."  So  the  Delphian.s,  when  they  received  this  answer,  began 
to  think  about  saving  themselves.  And  first  of  all  they  sent 
their  women  and  children  across  the  gulf  into  Achaea  ;  after 
which  the  greater  number  of  them  climbed  up  into  the  tops  of 
Parnassus/  and  placed  their  goods  for  safety  in  the  Corycian 
cave  ; '  while  some  effected  their  escape  to  Amphissa  in  Lo- 

'  The  two  peaks  rising  immediately  above  Delphi  (Kastri)  which  render  its  site 
conspicuous  at  a  distance,  but  which  are  of  far  lower  elevation  than  the  real  summit, 
are  probably  intended.  One  of  these,  the  eastern,  was  the  Hyampeia  mentioned 
below  (ch.  39) ;  the  other,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  was  called  Nau- 
plia  (Plut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  ii.  p.  557,  B).  JVom  these  peaks  Parnassus  obtained 
its  epithet  of  "  biceps  "  (Pers.  Prol.  2;  compare  Soph.  Ant.  1107;  Eurip.  Phoen. 
234,  &c.). 

'  The  Corycian  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  (Pausan.  x.  xxii.  §  6),  is 
clearly  identified  by  its  position,  its  size,  and  an  inscription  at  its  entrance.  It  is 
in  the  side  of  a  conical  hill  rising  out  of  the  basin  on  which  the  traveller  comes 
after  mounting  the  heights  immediately  behind  Delphi,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  seven  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north  (Gell,  p.  191  ;  Leake,  ii.  pp. 
580-1). 

[The  entrance  is  about  19  feet  broad  ;  the  cave  then  increases  to  33  and  88  in  the 
broadest  part ;  the  length  is  184  feet,  to  the  part  where  it  curves,  and  is  half  closed 
by  stalactites  ;  and  beyond  that  it  extends  about  the  same  distance  ;  so  that  in  for- 
mer times  it  appeared  much  longer  than  at  present.  (Pausan.  x.  6,  and  32.}— 
G.  W.] 
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cris.*     In  this  way  all  the  Delphians  quitted  the  city,  except 
sixty  men,  and  the  Prophet. 

37.  When  the  harharian  assailants  drew  near  and  were  in 
sight  of  the  place,*  the  Prophet,  who  was  named  Aceratus, 
beheld,  in  front  of  the  temple,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  armour, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  hand  to  touch,  lying 
upon  the  ground,  removed  from  the  inner  shrine  where  it  was 
wont  to  hang.     Then  went  he  and  told  the  prodigy  to  the  Del- 


interior  of  tlie  Corycian  Ctive. 


•  Whither  the  other  Phocians  had  already  fled  (supra,  ch.  32). 

*  Dclplii  stood  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  as  Strabo 
says  (ix.  p.  606) ;  to  which  a  succession  of  terraces  gave  it  a  still  greater  resemblance. 
The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  about  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  that  of  Minerva  Pro- 
naia  towards  the  Eastern  extremity,  near  to  the  Castaliun  fountain,  and  not  far  from 
the  church  of  the  Panagia,  which  may  mark  its  site,  or  that  of  the  (Jymnasium, 
which  was  just  below  it.  At  the  Western  extremity  is  the  church  of  St.  Elias,  whicii 
has  succeeded  to  an  older  building,  and  farther  inward  is  the  stadium,  its  Eastern 
end  hewn  in  the  rock,  high  above  the  town,  and  about  (;.')8  feet  in  length.  IJe- 
yond  the  Eastern  and  Western  extremities  are  tombs.  (Of  the  old  Lycoreia,  sec 
Strabo,  1.  s.  c,  and  Pausan.  x.  6.)  Pausanias  thus  describes  the  position  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Pronaia  (x.  8):  "If  on  leaving  the  gymnasium  you  turn  to  the 
left,  and  go  down  about  three  stadia,  you  find  the  river  Plistus,  which  runs  to  the 
Hca  at  Cirrha,  the  port  of  Delpin  ;  but  if  instead  of  going  down  you  ascend  toward 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  you  will  see  on  vour  rigiit  the  fountain  of  Caatalia."  (Sec 
also  PauH,  "X.  7,  .'52  and  Diod.  xi.  14.)  i'ausanias  places  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  the 
large  space  qidlc  at  the  top  of  the  town  (c.  8),  showing  that  the  latter  was  below  the 
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phians  who  had  remained  behind.  Meanwhile  the  enemj 
pressed  forward  briskly,  and  had  reached  the  shrine  of  Minerva 
Pronaia/  when  they  were  overtaken  by  other  prodigies  still 
more  wonderful  than  the  first.  Truly  it  was  marvel  enough, 
when  warlike  harness  was  seen  lying  outside  the  temple,  re- 
moved there  by  no  power  but  its  own  ;  what  followed,  however, 
exceeded  in  strangeness  all  prodigies  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before.  The  barbarians  had  just  reached  in  their  advance  the 
chapel  of  Minerva  Pronaia,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  burst 
suddenly  over  their  heads — at  the  same  time  two  crags  split  off 
from  Mount  Parnassus,  and  rolled  down  upon  them  with  a  loud 
noise,  crushing  vast  numbers  beneath  their  weight — while  from 
the  temple  of  Minerva  there  went  up  the  war-cry  and  the  shout 
of  victory. 

38.  All  these  things  together  struck  terror  into  the  barba- 
rians, who  forthwith  turned  and  fled.  The  Delphians,  seeing 
this,  came  down  from  their  hiding-places,  and  smote  them  with 
a  great  slaughter,  from  which  such  as  escaped  fled  straight  into 


Mount  Parnassus  and  the  hill  above  Delphi,  with  tho  villago  of  Chrysd  and  the  port 
(Scahi)  below 

modern  village,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  and  its  vicinity.  The  point 
to  which  the  Persians  arrived,  when  near  enough  to  see  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was 
under  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  view  on  page  246. — [G.  W.] 

*  See  the  above  note.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  remains  of  this  temple  can  be 
traced  (Leake,  ii.  p.  562). 
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Boeotia.  These  men,  on  their  return,  declared  (as  I  am  told) 
that  besides  the  marvels  mentioned  above,  they  witnessed  also 
other  supernatural  sights.  Two  armed  warriors,  they  said,  of  a 
stature  more  than  human,  pursued  after  their  flying  ranks, 
pressing  them  close  and  slaying  them. 

39.  These  men,  the  Delphian s  maintain,  were  two  Heroes 
belonging  to  the  place — ^by  name  Phylacus  and  Autonoiis — each 
of  whom  has  a  sacred  precinct  near  the  temple  ;  one,  that  of 
Phylacus,  hard  by  the  road  which  runs  above  the  temple  of 
Pronaia  ;^  the  other,  that  of  Autonoiis,  near  the  Castalian 
spring,*  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  called  Hyampeia.  The  blocks  of 
stone  which  fell  from  Parnassus  might  still  be  seen  in  my  day  ;  * 
they  lay  in  the  precinct  of  Pronaia,  where  they  stopped,  after 
rolling  through  the  host  of  the  barbarians.  Thus  was  this  body 
of  men  forced  to  retire  from  the  temple.^ 

40,  Meanwhile,  the  Grecian  fleet,  which  had  left  Artemi- 
sium,  proceeded  to  Salamis,  at  the  request  of  the  Athenians, 

'  Pausanias  mentions  the  precinct  of  Phylacus  as  existing  in  tlie  same  position 
in  his  day  (x.  viii.  §  4).     The  temple  had,  apparently,  disappeared. 

*  The  Castalian  spring  may  be  distinctly  recognised,  from  this  passage  and  the 
description  of  Pausanias  (x.  viii.  §  6),  in  the  modern  fountain  of  Aio  Jdnni.  It 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  on  the  right  of  the  road  by  which 
alone  Delphi  can  be  approached  from  the  east,  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  which 
separates  the  two  great  Delphian  peaks.  The  rock  has  been  excavated,  steps  made 
to  lead  down  into  the  pool,  and  niches  cut  in  the  stone  over  it  (IjCako,  ii.  pp. 
556-7). 

[The  rocks  are  a  silicious  limestone,  resting  on  an  argillaceous  base.  The  water 
ia  collected  in  a  square  tank,  above  which  is  one  of  oblong  form,  in  a  recess  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  above  it  is  a  niche  in  the  centre.  Tiie  water,  as  Pausanias  says,  is 
"excellent;"  it  is  now  principally  used  by  washerwomen  ;  and  a  stream  runs  from 
the  fountain  between  the  si^e  of  the  town  and  the  gyumusium,  and  fails  into  the 
river. — G.  W.] 

*  Tiie  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  precipices  is  strewn  with  "  ntnnerous  frag- 
ments" which  have  fallen  or  been  precipitated  from  the  rocks  above  (Leake,  p.  50O). 

*  It  is  didicult  to  say  how  much  of  this  account  is,  so  far  as  tiie  facts  go,  true — 
how  much  is  exaggeration.  We  may,  however,  readily  conceive  that  the  priests 
arranged  u  plan  of  defence  both  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  subsequent  attack  of 
the  Gauls,  ii.  c.  279  (see  Pausan.  x.  xxiii.),  in  which  tiiey  aimed  at  inspiring  tlieir 
assailants  with  superstitious  fear,  and  their  own  side  with  religious  trust  and  con- 
fidence. The  fragments  of  rock  may  have  been  carefully  jireparcd  beforehand,  and 
have  been  precipitated  by  the  hands  of  those  who  aie  said  to  have  taken  n  luge 
in  the  peaks — a  mode  of  defence  constantly  |)raclised  by  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous countries.  The  sound  which  they  nnuie  in  iiilliug  may  have  been  taken  for 
thunder.  The  prodigy  of  the  armour  wouUl  require  nothing  but  the  hands  of 
a  single  priest,  and  would  be  intended  to  indicate  that  the  god  was  going  out  to  the 
battle  (see  Xi-n.  Hell.  vi.  iv.  ij  7).  The  war-cry  from  Minerva's  temple  might  be 
the  voice  of  another  priest,  and  wouhl  have  been  at  once  the  signal  and  encourage- 
ment of  an  attiiek.  Even  the  heroes  nuiy  have  been  personated  by  two  men  of 
Juiusiuil  stature,  though  if  this  portion  of  the  tale  originaUid  with  the  Persians,  it 
may  have  been  a  mere  excuse;  olVered  to  Xerxes,  which  the  Delphic  priests  turned 
to  their  own  advantage  (sec  the  remarks  of  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  2it!{). 

It  is  curious  that  I'lulareh  should  say  (Vit.  Num.  c.  l»)  that  the  Delphian  temple 
wa«  Auluully  burnt  by  the  Medea. 
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and  there  east  anchor.  The  Athenians  had  begged  them  to 
take  up  this  position,  in  order  that  they  might  convey  their 
women  and  children  out  of  Attica,  and  further  might  deliberate 
apon  the  course  which  it  now  behoved  them  to  follow.  Disap- 
pointed in  the  hopes  which  they  had  previously  entertained, 
they  were  about  to  hold  a  council  concerning  the  present  pos- 
ture of  their  affairs.  For  they  had  looked  to  see  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  drawn  up  in  full  force  to  resist  the  enemy  in  Boeotia, 
but  found  nothing  of  what  they  had  expected  ;  nay,  they  learnt 
that  the  Greeks  of  those  parts,  only  concerning  themselves 
about  their  own  safety,  were  building  a  wall  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  intended  to  guard  the  Peloponnese,  and  let  the  rest  of 
Greece  take  its  chance.  These  tidings  caused  them  to  make 
the  request  whereof  I  spoke,  that  the  combined  fleet  should 
anchor  at  Salamis. 

41.  So  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  lay  to  off  this  island,  the 
Athenians  cast  anchor  along  their  own  coast.  Immediately 
upon  their  arrival,  proclamation  was  made,  that  every  Athenian 
should  save  his  children  and  household  as  he  best  could  ;  * 
whereupon  some  sent  their  families  to  Egina,  some  to  Salamis, 
l)ut  the  greater  number  to  Troezen,''  This  removal  was  made 
with  all  possible  haste,  partly  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  advice 
of  the  oracle,*  but  still  more  for  another  reason.  The  Athe- 
nians say  that  they  have  in  their  acropolis  a  huge  serpent," 
which  lives  in  the  temple,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  whole 
place.  Nor  do  they  only  say  this,  but,  as  if  the  serpent  really 
dwelt  there,  every  month  they  lay  out  its  food,"  which  consists 
of  a  honey-cake.  Up  to  this  time  itiO  honey-cake  had  always 
been  consumed  ;  but  now  it  remained  untouched.  So  the 
priestess  told  the  people  what  had  happened  ;  whereupon  they 
left   Athens  the  more  readily,  since    they   believed   that    the 

•  The  Athenian  who,  without  such  proclnmation,  left  his  country  at  a  time  of 
danger,  was  considered  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  (Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  p.  468-9  ;  see 
tiic  note  of  Lurcher). 

'  The  Trcczenians  received  them  with  much  kindness,  and  voted  them  sus- 
tenance-money at  the  rate  of  two  obols  (;\^d.)pcr  diem  for  each  person  (Phit.  Them, 
c.  10).  Tra'zen,  for  her  size,  took  an  eneigetic  part  in  the  war.  81ie  engaged  in  it 
both  by  land  and  sea,  sending  live  triremes  to  Artemisium  (sui)ra,  ch.  1)  and  Salamis 
(infra,  ch.  43),  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed  to  I'lattea  (infra,  ix.  28) 

•  Supra,  vii.  141. 

^  Cf.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  (709-710,  cd.  Bothc):— 

AAA*  ou  Si'ifaixat  'yaiy'  oiiSf  Koi/iaadai  iv  ■ir6Kft 
i^  ou  rhf  6<f>tv  tlioy  rhv  oiKuvpSf  voTf. 
Later  writers  niultiplit'd  the  oiu\  serpent  into  two  (see  Phot.  Lex.  Synag.  ad  voc. 
o'lHuuphv  6<piv ;  Ih'sycli.  sub  voc.  &i'.).     The  tenii)!e  in  which   it   was  considered  to 
dwt.'li  was  that  of  iMinerva  Tolias  (I'hotius,  1.  8.  c),  which  has  been  already  described 
(supra,  V.  82,  note  *). 

"  I'oinparo  the  custom  of  the  Dahyloniaus,  as  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  poi^ 
lion  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (xiv.  2-6). 
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goddess  had  already  abandoned  the  citadel'     As  soon   as  all 
was  removed,  the  Athenians  sailed  back  to  their  station. 

42.  And  now,  the  remainder  of  the  Grecian  sea-force,  hear- 
ing that  the  fleet  which  had  been  at  Artemisium,  was  come  to 
Salamis,  joined  it  at  that  island  from  Troezen — orders  having 
been  issued  previously  that  the  ships  should  muster  at  Pogon, 
the  port  of  the  Trcezenians."  The  vessels  collected  were  many 
more  in  number  than  those  which  had  fought  at  Artemisium, 
and  were  furnished  by  more  cities.^  The  admiral  was  the  same 
who  had  commanded  before,  to  wit,  Eurybiades,  the  son  of 
Eurycleides,  who  was  a  Spartan,  but  not  of  the  family  of  the 
kings  :  the  city,  however,  which  sent  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  the  best  sailers,  was  Athens. 

43.  Now  these  were  the  nations  who  composed  the  Grecian 
fleet.  From  the  Peloponnese,  the  following — the  Lacedaemo- 
nians with  sixteen  ships  ;  the  Corinthians  with  the  same  num- 
ber as  at  Artemisium  ;  the  Sicyonians  with  fifteen  ;  the  Epi- 
daurians  with  ten  ;  the  Troezenians  with  five  ;  and  the  Hermi- 
onians  with  three.  These  were  Dorians  and  Macedonians  *  all 
of  them  (except  those  from  Hermione),^  and  had  emigrated  last 
from  Erineus,  Pindus,'  and  Dryopis.  The  Hermionians  were 
Dryopes,''  of  the  race  which  Hercules  and  the  Malians  drove 
out  of  the  land  now  called  Doris.  Such  were  the  Peloponnesian 
nations. 

'  On  the  belief  in  such  abandonment  of  a  doomed  citv.  of.  Liv.  v.  21;  Virg 
^.n.  ii.  361-2;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  13;  Joseph  B.  Jud.  iv.  5  ;'  Eurip.  Troad.  23;  Pliu 
U.  N.  xxviii.  2 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9 ;  &c. 

^  The  harbour  called  Pogon  lay  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  opposite  to  the 
small  island  of  Calauria  (Strab.  viii.  p.  542).  It  is  now  very  shallow,  especially 
towards  the  site  of  Trcezen  (Chandler,  vol.  ii.  p.  211). 

*  According  to  Herodotus'  totals,  the  number  of  ships  at  Salamis  was  greater 
by  54  than  the  number  at  the  grand  battle  of  Artemisium.  The  cities  which  now 
for  the  first  time  sent  ships  were  Ilermioue,  Ambracia,  Leucas,  Naxos,  Cvthnus,  Se- 
riphujj,  Siphnus,  Melos,  and  Crotona.  The  only  defection  from  the  Greek  cause  was 
that  of  the  Opuntian  Locriaus. 

*  Supra,  i.  50.     Compare  Appendix  to  Book  t.  Essay  i.  p.  269. 

*  That  Ilermiono  was  at  all  times  an  independent  state  has  been  already  noticed 
(supra,  iii.  59,  note  ^).  It  lay  west  of  Troezen,  occupying  the  promontory  opposite 
to  tlie  islands  oi  Hydra  and  Spezzia  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  45;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  641-2). 
The  city  was  situated  on  the  point  of  land  which  projects  in  front  of  the  modern 
village  of  Kastri.  Considerable  remains  of  the  walls  and  temples  are  still  to  be 
seen  (Cell's  Morea,  p.  199  ;  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  462). 

"  Erineus  and  Pindus  were  two  of  the  cities  constituting  the  old  Doric  Tetrap- 
olis  (.Seym.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  ix.  p.  620;  Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  7).  The  latter  was  called 
also  Acyplias  (Strab.  cf.  Steph.  Byz.).  Both  towns  seem  to  have  lain  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Pindus  or  Acyphas,  which  is  the  modern  Apostolia.  The  latter  waa 
nearest  to  its  source.     The  exact  sites  have  not  been  yet  identified. 

'  According  to  Aristotle,  they  sprang  from  Dryops  the  Arcadian,  who  brought 
them  into  the  Peloponnese  from  the  banks  of  the  Spercheius  (Fr.  94).  The  Dry- 
opian  origin  of  the  llerinioniaus  is  again  asserted,  infra,  ch.  73, 
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44.  From  the  mainland  of  Greece  beyond  the  Peloponnese, 
came  the  Athenians  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  ships,  a  greatef 
number  than  that  furnished  by  any  other  people  ;  and  these 
were  now  manned  wholly  by  themselves  ;  for  the  Plataeans  did 
not  serve  on  board  the  Athenian  ships  at  Salamis,*  owing  to  the 
following  reason.  When  the  Greeks,  on  their  withdrawal  from 
Artemisium,  arrived  oif  Chalcis,  the  Platseans  disembarked 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Boeotia,  and  set  to  work  to  remove 
their  households,  whereby  it  happened  that  they  were  left  behind. 
(The  Athenians,  when  the  region  which  is  now  called  Greece 
was  held  by  the  Pelasgi,  were  Pelasgians,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Cranaans  ;  but  undor  their  king  Cecrops,  they  were  called  Ce- 
cropida3  ;  when  Erechtheus  got  the  sovereignty,  they  changed 
their  name  to  Athenians  ;  and  when  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus, 
became  their  general,  they  were  named  after  him  lonians/) 

45.  The  Megarians  served  with  the  same  number  of  ships 
as  at  Artemisium  ;  the  Ambraciots  '"  came  with  seven  ;  the 
Leucadians"  (who  were  Dorians  from  Corinth)  with  three. 

46.  Of  the  islanders,  the  Eginetans  furnished  thirty  ships — 
they  had  a  larger  number  equipped,  but  some  were  kept  back 
to  guard  their  own  coasts,  and  only  thirty,  which  however  were 
their  best  sailers,  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Salamis.  (The 
Eginetans  are  Dorians  from  Epidaurus ; '  their  island  was 
called  formerly  Q^n6n6).  The  Chalcideans  came  next  in  order  ; 
they  furnished  the  twenty  ships  with  which  they  liad  served  at 
Artemisium.  The  Eretrians  likewise  furnished  their  seven. 
These  races  are  Ionian.  Ceos  gave  its  old  number^ — the  Ceans 
are  lonians  from  Attica.  Naxos  furnished  four  :°  this  detach- 
ment, like  those  from  the  other  islands,  had  been  sunt  by  the 

"  As  they  did  at  Artemisium  (supra,  cli.  1). 

•  These  traditions,  belonging  to  a  period  long  nnterior  to  all  authentic  history, 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  any  great  value.  Tliat  the  Athenians  were  lonians 
and  Pelasgi  had  been  previously  declared  (supra,  i.  50). 

*"  Ambraeia  was  a  colony  from  ("orintli,  iounded  in  the  reign  of  Cypselus  about 
II.  c.  035  (Seym.  Ch.  454 ;  Stral).  vii.  p.  471,  and  .\.  p.  651)).  Col.  Leake  has  shown 
abundant  grounds  for  believing  that  Ambraeia  stood  exactly  on  the  site  of  the 
modcrh  Arta  (Northern  (ireece,  vol.  i.  i)p.  '2(»7-'.i). 

"  Leucas  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  at  the  same  time  with  An\braciu 
(Strab.  1.  0.  c).  It  lay  on  the  eastern  8i<ie  of  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name  (which 
is  the  modern  Santa  Maura,  or  JAfhudlia),  at  the  edge  of  the  high  grouiul  over- 
looking the  marshy  lagoon  (half  land,  half  water)  which  connects  Leueadia  with  the 
continent.  Its  remains,  which  are  considerable,  form  the  Palcokastro  of  Kaligoniy 
u  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  Auiaxikhi,  the  modern  capital  of  the  peninsula 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14-18). 

•  Supra,  V.  8;{. 

•  Two  triremes  and  two  pentcconters  (supra,  eh.  1). 

•  IlellcnicuH  made  the  number  of  the  Naxiiin  ships  ^^ix,  Kphorus  five.  Plutarch 
•eems  to  have  found  three  in  hiu  copy  of  Herodotus  (De  Malign.  Ilcrod.  ii.  p.  SOU). 
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citizens  at  home  to  join  the  Medes  ;  but  they  made  light  of  the 
orders  given  them,  and  joined  the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of 
Democritus,*  a  citizen  of  good  report,  who  was  at  that  time  cap- 
tain of  a  trireme.  The  Naxians  are  lonians,  of  the  Athenian 
stock.  The  Styreans  served  with  the  same  ships  as  before  ;  the 
Cythnians*  contributed  one,  and  likewise  a  penteconter — these 
two  nations  are  Dryopians  :  the  Seriphians,  Siphnians,  and  Me- 
lians,  also  served  ; '  they  were  the  only  islanders  who  had  not 
given  earth  and  water  to  the  Barbarian. 

47.  All  these  nations  dwelt  inside  the  river  Acheron  and 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Thesprotians ;  ''  for  that  peo- 
ple borders  on  the  Ambraciots  and  Leucadians,  who  are  the 
most  remote  of  all  tbose  by  whom  the  fleet  was  furnished. 
From  the  countries  beyond,  there  was  only  one  people  which 
gave  help  to  the  Greeks  in  their  danger.  This  was  the  people 
of  Crotoua,^  who  contributed  a  single  ship,  under  the  command 
of  Phayllus,  a  man  who  had  thrice  carried  ofl"  the  prize  at  the 
Pythian  games.'     The  Crotoniats  are,  by  descent,  Acha?ans.* 

48.  Most  of  the  allies  came  with  triremes  ;  but  the  Melians, 
Siphnians,  and  Serijjhians,  brought  penteconters.  The  Melians, 
who  draw  their  race  from  Lacedajmon,"  furnished  two  ;    the 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  criticism  upon  this  statement,  against  which  he  has  nothing  to 
allege  but  the  silence  of  Helhuiicus  and  Ephorus,  has  fortunately  preserved  some 
lines  written  by  Simonldes  upon  the  Deniocritus  here  mentioned.  From  these  wo 
learn  that  with  his  small  squadron  he  destroyed  five  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  re- 
covered from  them  a  Dorian  vessel  that  had  been  captured. 

*  Concerning  Cythnus,  vide  supra,  vii.  90,  note  '. 

*  Seriplius,  Siplinus,  and  Melos — the  Serplto,  Siphanto,  and  Milo  of  the  present 
day — form,  together  with  the  Ceos  and  Cythnus,  the  western  Cyclades,  which  were 
now  especially  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Their  remoteness 
from  Asia  had  emboldened  them  to  refuse  submission  ;  their  danger  now  induced 
them  to  appear  in  arms. 

'  According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  469^  Thesprotia  extended  from  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  {Arta).  The  river  Acheron  is  clearly  identified, 
by  the  descriptions  of  Thucydides  (i.  40),  Livy  (viii.  24),  and  other  writers,  with  the 
Sulidtico  or  Fanariti/co,  of  the  present  day  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  232). 

*  Supra,  iii.  126. 

"  A  statue  was  erected  to  Phayllus  at  Delphi,  which  Pausanias  saw  (x.  ix.  §  I) 
His  victories,  according  to  this  author,  were  twice  the  pentathlon  and  once  the  sta- 
dium. The  ship  which  he  commanded  was  not  furnished  by  the  state,  but  by  Phayl- 
lus himself,  who  manned  it  witii  such  of  his  countrymen  as  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  in  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  the  Phayllus  who  is  twice  mentioned  by  Aris- 
tophanes as  a  fast  runner  was  a  diilerent  person  (cf.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
2iu). 

'  According  to  Strabo,  Achajans  settled  on  the  coast  about  Crotona  on  their 
return  from  the  Trojan  war  (vi.  p.  376).  Afterwards  (about  b.  c.  734,  or  later  ac- 
cording to  some),  Myscellus,  an  Acha>an  from  Rhypes  (ib.  viii.  p.  561),  led  out  a 
colony  to  Crotona  itself,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  lapygians  (Eph.  Fr.  48). 
Ovid  indeed  makes  Myscellus  an  Argive  (Metaph.  xv.  19-20);  and  this  may  indicate 
a  Dorian  admixture  in  the  colony  ;  but  Crotona  was  always  reckoned  an  Acha?an 
tO'.vn  (Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  377  ;  Scynmi.  Ch.  322  ;  Polyb.  ii.  xxxix.  §  6,  &c.). 

'  So  Thucydides,  v,  84.     The  colonisation  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
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Siphnians  and  Seripliians,  who  are  lonians  of  the  Atheniai} 
stock,  one  each.  The  whole  number  of  the  ships,  without 
counting  the  penteconters,  was  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight.^ 

49.  When  the  captains  from  these  various  nations  were 
come  together  at  Salamis,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned  ; 
and  Eurybiades  proposed  that  any  one  who  liked  to  advise, 
should  say  which  place  seemed  to  him  the  fittest,  amongst  those 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  naval 
combat.  Attica,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  now  ;  but 
he  desired  their  counsel  as  to  the  remainder.  The  speakers 
mostly  advised,  that  the  fleet  should  sail  away  to  the  Isthmus, 
and  there  give  battle  in  defence  of  the  Peloponnese  ;  and  they 
urged  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  if  they  were  worsted  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  Salamis,  they  would  be  shut  up  in  an  island,  where  they 
could  get  no  help  ;  but  if  they  were  beaten  near  the  Isthmus, 
they  could  escape  to  their  homes. 

50.  As  the  captains  from  the  Peloponnese  were  thus  advis- 
ing, there  came  an  Athenian  to  the  camp,  who  brought  word 
that  the  barbarians  had  entered  Attica,  and  were  ravaging  and 
burning  everything.  For  the  division  of  the  army  under  Xer- 
xes was  just  arrived  at  Athens  from  its  march  through  Boeotia, 
where  it  had  burnt  Thespias  ^  and  Platsea — both  which  cities  were 

within  one  hundred  years  of  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  reloponnose  (ib.  r. 
112;  Conon.  Narr.  36).  The  colonists  were  chiefly  Minyoe  under  Spartan  leaders, 
the  remnant  apparently  left  in  Lacedaemon  after  the  colonisation  of  Tliera  (supra, 
iv.  148;  compare  Conon.  1.  s.  c. ;  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mul.  ii.  p.  247,  D.), 

*  The  number  produced  by  adding  the  several  contingents  together  is  not  378, 
but  306.  Some  suppose  that  twelve  Eginetan  ships,  employed  in  guarding  Egina, 
are  included  by  Herodotus  in  his  total  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  2.51,  note;  Biihr  ad  loo. 
&c.),  but  this  is  a  very  forced  e.\])lanation  of  the  didiculty.  Herodotus  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  ships  actually  mustered,  and  would  have  no  more  rca.son  for  in- 
cluding the  vessels  in  ret-erve  at  Egiini  than  those  retained  by  other  states — Corinth, 
for  instance,  which  must  have  had  a  naval  force  of  above  forty  triremes.  Again 
the  reserve  at  Egina  consisted,  it  is  likely,  of  forty  ships  rather  than  twelve  (supra, 
vi.  92,  note  *).  Disagreement  in  numbers  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  Herodotus 
(supra,  V.  54;  cf.  Dahlmann's  Life,  p.  74,  E.  T.).  Whether  it  proceeds  from  liis 
own  carelessness  or  from  the  corruption  of  the  MSS.,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 

The  actual  nmnber  of  tlie  Greek  sliips  engaged  is  variously  rotated,  .^"^schylus, 
who  was  one  of  the  combatants  (I'ausan  i.  xiv.  §  4),  makes  them  300,  or  310  (Pers. 
.'J41-2,  nnd  cf.  Blomfield's  note):  Thucydides  400,  or  according  to  some  MSS.,  300 
(i.  74);  Ctesias,  7(M)  (Kxc.  Pers,  §  26);  Demosthenes,  300  (De  Cor.  p.  306,  23) ;  and 
Tzctzes,  271  (ad  Lycophr.  1432).  Altogether  the  i)reponderance  of  autiiority  is  in 
favour  of  a  smaller  number  than  either  of  those  in  tlio  text;  but  we  must  remember 
that  Herodolns  is  speaking  of  the  original  miislcr,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  between 
that  and  (he  battle  many  ships  were  withdrawn. 

*  Inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that  Thespiro  stood  at  the  sources  of  the 
Kanavdfi,  in  the  plain  Houlh  of  yi'»MioA<K<>*o  (Leake,  ii.  pp.  470-481  ;  (Jell.  p.  IH)); 
oihiTwiito  wo  inigiit  liuve  cxpcclod  to  tind  it  nearer  to  the  skirts  of  Helicon  (cf. 
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forsaken  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  Teloponnese 
— and  now  it  was  layint;  wasto  all  the  possessions  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thespia)  and  Plataea  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians, 
because  they  knew  from  the  Thebans  that  neither  of  those 
cities  had  espoused  their  side. 

51.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march  upon  Greece,  a  space  of  four  months 
had  gone  by  ;  one  while  the  army  made  the  crossing,  and  de- 
layed about  the  region  of  the  Hellespont  ;  and  three  while  they 
proceeded  thence  to  Attica,  which  they  entered  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Calliades.  They  found  the  city  forsaken  ;  a  few  people 
only  remained  in  the  temple,'  either  keepers  of  the  treasures,' 
or  men  of  the  poorer  sort.  These  persons  having  fortified  the 
citadel '  with  planks  and  boards,  held  out  against  the  enemy. 
It  was  in  some  measure  their  poverty  which  had  prevented 
them  from  seeking  shelter  in  Salamis  ;  but  there  was  likewise 
another  reason  which  in  part  induced  them  to  remain.  They 
imagined  themselves  to  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  of 
the  oracle  uttered  by  the  Pythoness,  which  promised  that 
"  the  wooden  wall  should  never  be  taken  "  ® — the  wooden  wall, 
they  thought,  did  not  mean  the  ships,  but  the  place  where  they 
had  taken  refuge. 

52.  The  Persians  encamped  upon  the  hill  over  against  the 
citadel,  which  is  called  Mars'  hill  by  the  Athenians,"  and  began 

Pausan.  ix.  xxvi.  §  4;  Philad.  ap.  Stcph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  The  remains  are  very  ex- 
tensive. 

'  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  Acropolis,  to  which  alluBion  has  been  fre- 
quently made  (supra,  v.  72,  82,  viii.  41  ;  compare  viii.  53). 

"  The  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Minerva  were  ten  in  number,  chosen 
annually  from  among  the  Pentacosiomedimni.  Their  remaining  in  the  temple 
would  sliow  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  remove  all  tlie  treasures. 

''  The  Athenian  citadel,  or  Acropolis,  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  is  an  oblong  craggy  hill,  rit^ing  abruptly  from  the  plain  on  tliree  sides, 
and  on  the  iourth,  which  is  towards  the  west,  sloping  steeply  down  to  the  base  of 
a  second  hill  (that  of  Areopagus),  which  is  one  of  a  group  of  rocky  elevations  lying 
w  est  and  south-west  of  the  citadel,  in  the  line  between  it  and  the  I'iraeus.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  Acropolis  is  said  to  be  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  a  plat- 
form about  1000  feet  long  by  500  broad.  The  only  practicable  access  was  at  the 
western  extremity.  It  was  here  that  the  few  Athenians  who  remained  in  the  town 
had  hastily  raised  their  wooden  defences. 

''  Supra,  vii.  141. 

'  Mars'  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  made  still  more 
famous  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22),  is  one  of  the  features  of  Athe- 
nian topography  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  the  only  hill  tliat  approaches  near 
to  the  Acropolis,  from  the  western  extremity  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  hollow  of 
but  a  few  yards  in  width  (Leake's  Athens,  p.  165).  Here  the  Amazons  were 
tabled  to  have  taken  up  their  position  when  they  attacked  the  fortress  of  Theseus 
(Jischyl.  Eura.  655-9,  ed  Scholefield). 

Various  accounts  were  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  &c.).     The  most  probable  is  tliat  Mars  was  worshipped  there  from  very 
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the  siege  of  the  place,  attacking  the  Greeks  with  arrows  whereto 
pieces  of  lighted  tow  were  attached,  which  they  shot  at  the 
barricade.  And  now  those  who  were  within  the  citadel  found 
themselves  in  a  most  woeful  case,  for  their  wooden  rampart 
betrayed  them  ;  still,  however,  they  continued  to  resist.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Pisistratidas  came  to  them  and  offered  terms 
of  surrender — they  stoutly  refused  all  parley,  and  among  their 
other  modes  of  defence,  rolled  down  huge  masses  of  stone  upon 
the  barbarians  as  they  were  mounting  up  to  the  gates  :  so  that 
Xerxes  was  for  a  long  time  very  greatly  perplexed,  and  could 
not  contrive  any  way  to  take  them. 

53.  At  last,  however,  in  the  midst  of  these  many  difficul- 
ties, the  barbarians  made  discovery  of  an  access.  For  verily 
the  oracle  had  spoken  truth  ;  and  it  was  fated  that  the  whole 
mainland  of  Attica '  should  tall  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians. Right  in  front  of  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates  and 
the  common  ascent — where  no  watch  was  kept,  and  no  one  would 
have  thought  it  possible  that  any  foot  of  man  could  climb — 
a  few  soldiers  mounted  from  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  Cecrops' 
daughter,'  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  As 
soon  as  the  Athenians  saw  them  upon  the  summit,  some  threw 
themselves  headlong  from  the  wall,  and  eo  perished  ;  while 
others  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple.  The 
Persians  rushed  to  the  gates  and  opened  them,  after  which 
they  massacred  the  suppliants.  When  all  were  slain,  they 
plundered  the  temple,  and  fired  every  part  of  the  citadel. '" 

54.  Xerxes,  thus  completely  master  of  Athens,  dispatched 

early  times  (.(Eschyl.  1.  s.  c).  A  temple  of  Mars  stood  to  ii  Lite  date  on  tlie  soutliorn 
side  of  the  liill  (Pausan.  i.  viii.  §  5  ;  cf.  Leake,  p.  242). 

'  A  di-stinclion  is  intended  between  tlie  mainland  and  the  islands,  Salamis, 
Psyttaleia,  &c.  Both  an.swers  of  the  orucle  declared  the  complete  devastation  of 
Attica  (supra,  vii.  140-1). 

'  Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  was  said  to  have  thrown  herself  over  the 
precipices  of  the  Acropolis.  Different  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  deed  (compare 
Pausan.  I.  ,\viii.  §  2,  with  Philoch.  ¥r.  14).  Her  sanctuary  was  near  the  Cave  of 
Pan  (Eurip.  Ion.  49.3  ;  vide  supra,  vi.  105),  and  seems  rightly  placed  by  Leake  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  which  Herodotus  terms  its  front,  as  most  per- 
eons,  both  natives  and  strangers,  arc  still  said  to  do  (Leake's  Athens,  j)p.  242-7). 
Here  the  rocks  are  quite  as  precipitous,  r/fneral/i/,  ns  at  tlie  east  end,  while  there  ia 
a  place,  near  the  probable  site  of  the  Aglauriuin,  wliich  is  not  very  dillicult  of  access. 
For  the  exact  site  see  Col.  Leake's  plan.  The  main  autiioriiies  on  the  sulyect  aro 
Puusanian  (I.  s.  c),  Euripides  ^lon.  jxusim),  and  Ulpian  (ad  Dcmosth.  F.  L.  p.  438, 
ed.  Reiske). 

*  The  traces  of  this  destruction  may  still  be  seen  though  the  structures  have  been 
rebuilt.  In  the  wail  on  the  North  side  are  the  drums  of  columns,  and  otlier  blocks 
belonging  to  the  old  teinplcs,  which  prove  the  truth  of  what  Thucydides  says 
(i.  u;t),  that  the  Athenians  while  deliiining  the  delegates  from  Sparta,  according  to 
the  instruetionH  of  Themistocles,  "reliuilt  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  iu  great  haste, 
M  the  masoury  shows  to  this  day." — [(i.  W.j 
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a  horseman  to  Susa,  with  a  message  to  Artahanus,  informing 
him  of  his  success  hitherto.  The  day  after,  he  collected  toge- 
ther all  the  Athenian  exiles  who  had  come  into  Greece  in  his 
train,  and  bade  them  go  up  into  the  citadel,  and  there  offer 
sacrifice  after  their  own  fashion.  I  know  not  whether  he  had 
had  a  dream  which  bade  him  give  this  order,  or  whether  he  felt 
some  remorse  on  account  of  having  set  the  temple  on  fire. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  exiles  were  not  slow  to  obey 
the  command  given  them. 

55.  I  will  now  explain  why  I  have  made  mention  of  this 
circumstance:  there  is  a  temple  of  Erechtheus,  the  earth-born 
as  he  is  called,  in  this  citadel,  containing  within  it  an  olive- 
tree^  and  a  sea.'  The  tale  goes  among  the  Athenians,  that 
they  were  placed  there  as  witnesses  by  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
when  they  had  their  contention  about  the  country.*  Now  this 
olive-tree  had  been  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the  temple  when  the 
barbarians  took  the  place.  But  when  the  Athenians,  whom  the 
king  had  commanded  to  offer  sacrifice,  went  up  into  the  temple 
for  the  purpose,  they  found  a  fresh  shoot,  as  much  as  a  cubit 
in  length,  thrown  out  from  the  old  trunk.  Such  at  least  was 
the  account  which  these  persons  gave.^ 

56.  Meanwhile,  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  no  sooner  heard 
what  had  befallen  the  Athenian  citadel,  than  they  fell  into 
such  alarm  that  some  of  tlie  captains  did  not  even  wait  for  the 

*  See  above,  v.  82,  note  '. 

■*  Pausiuiias  (i.  xxvi.  §  6)  tells  us  that  this  "sea"  was  a  well  of  salt  water  {SSup 
daXdirfftoi/  iv  (ppfurt).  He  believed  it  to  communicate  with  the  iEgean  (viii.  x.  §  8), 
the  roar  of  wliich  it  conveyed  to  the  ear,  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south.  No 
trace  of  any  such  well  can  be  now  found. 

'  Tiie  myth  is  given  more  fully  by  Apollodorus  than  by  any  other  writer.  "  The 
gods,"  he  says,  "  were  miuded  to  choose  themselves  cities  where  they  should  be 
specially  worshipped.  Neptune  was  the  first  to  reach  Attica,  where  he  smote  with 
his  trident,  and  made  a  sea  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Acropolis,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day,  and  is  called  the  sea  of  Erechtheus.  Minerva  (Athen6)  followed,  and 
calling  Cecrops  to  be  witness  that  she  took  the  land  in  possession,  planted  the  olive 
■which  still  grows  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosus.  Then  a  strife  arose  concerning  the 
country  :  so  Jupiter,  to  reconcile  the  rivals,  appointed  judges,  who  were  not  Cecropa 
and  Cranaus,  as  some  say,  nor  yet  Erechtheus,  but  the  twelve  deities.  Their  de- 
cision adjudged  the  land  to  Athcn6,  upon  the  witness  of  Cecrops;  and  so  Athena 
gained  its  name,  being  called  after  the  goddess"  (in.  xiv.  §  1). 

'  The  story  improved  with  time.  Pausanias  makes  the  shoot  two  cubits  in 
length,  on  the  vert/  d.y  of  the  burning  (i.  xxvii.  §  2).  Sophocles  probably  alludes 
to  the  failure  of  Xerxes'  attempt  to  destroy  the  sacred  olive,  when  be  calls  it — 

ipvTfvix'  a  X  <  >  p  "'  T  o  t**  ouTo'iroioi', 
iyXftov  <p6fir)ixa  Satwf, 

rh  fifv  Tiy    o  i)T  e    v  i  os,  oJ/re  yhpti 
an(jLixivwv    aXtwaci    X*P^    ire'ptroy. 
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council  to  come  to  a  vote,  "but  embarked  hastily  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  hoisted  sail  as  though  they  would  take  to  flight 
immediately.  The  rest,  who  stayed  at  the  council  hoard,  came 
to  a  vote  that  the  fleet  should  give  battle  at  the  Isthmus. 
Night  now  drew  on,  and  the  captains,  dispersing  from  the 
meeting,  proceeded  on  board  their  respective  ships. 

57.  Themistocles,  as  he  entered  his  own  vessel,  was  met  by 
Mnesiphilus,*  an  Athenian,  who  asked  him  what  the  council 
had  resolved  to  do.  On  learning  that  the  resolve  was  to  stand 
away  for  the  Isthmus,  and  there  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
Peloponnese,  Mnesiphilus  exclaimed — 

"  If  these  men  shall  sail  away  from  Salamis,  thou  wilt  have 
no  fight  at  all  for  the  one  fatherland  ;  for  they  will  all  scatter 
themselves  to  their  own  homes  ;  and  neither  Eurybiades  nor 
any  one  else  will  be  able  to  hinder  them,  or  to  stop  the  breaking 
up  of  the  armament.  Thus  will  Greece  be  brought  to  ruin 
through  evil  counsels.  But  haste  thee  now  ;  and,  if  there  be 
any  possible  way,  seek  to  unsettle  these  resolves — mayhap  thou 
mightest  persuade  Eurybiades  to  change  his  mind,  and  con- 
tinue here." 

58.  The  suggestion  greatly  pleased  Themistocles  ;  and 
without  answering  a  word,  he  went  straight  to  the  vessel  of 
Eurybiades.  Arrived  there,  he  let  him  know  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  him  on  a  matter  touching  the  public  service.  So 
Eurybiades  bade  him  come  on  board,  and  say  whatever  he 
wished.  Then  Themistocles,  seating  himself  at  his  side,  went 
over  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  from  Mnesiphilus, 
pretending  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  added  to  them  many 
new  ones  besides  ;  until  at  last  he  persuaded  Eurybiades,  by 
his  importunity,  to  quit  his  ship  and  again  collect  the  captains 
to  council. 

59.  As  soon  as  they  were  come,  and  before  Eurybiades  had 
opened  to  them  his  purpose  in  assembling  them  together,  The- 
mistocles, as  men  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  very  anxious, 
spoke  much  to  divers  of  them  ;  whereupon  the  Corinthian  cap- 
tain, Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus,  observed — "  Themisto- 
cles, at  the  games  they  who  start  too  soon  are  scourged." 
'*  True,"  rejoined  the  other  in  his  excuse,  "  but  they  who  wait 
too  late  are  not  crowned."  ' 

•  According  to  Plutarch,  Mnesipliiliis  belonged  to  the  school  of  Solon,  and  la- 
boured in  the  Hatno  Held  of  pructieal  nnd  political  wisdom.  IIo  wiis  riitlier  the 
teacher  than  the  friend  of  Theniihtocles,  who  ultended  his  instructions  about  the 
time  of  his  first  entry  on  political  life.  They  botii  belonged  to  the  same  dome,  that 
^f  I'hreiirrhi  in  the  tril)C  Leonlis  (IMut.  Them.  c.  2). 

*  I'lularch,  in  his  life  of  Themistocles  (c.  11)  tells  the  game  story,  but  uscribca 
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60,  Thus  he  gave  the  Corinthian  at  this  time  a  mild  an- 
swer ;  '"  and  towards  Eurybiades  himself  he  did  not  now  use 
any  of  those  arguments  which  he  had  urged  before,  or  say 
aught  of  the  allies  betaking  themselves  to  flight  if  once  they 
broke  up  from  Salamis  ;  it  would  have  been  ungraceful  for  him, 
when  the  confederates  were  present,  to  make  accusation  against 
any  ;  but  he  had  recourse  to  quite  a  new  sort  of  reasoning,  and 
addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

"  With  thee  it  rests,  0  !  Eurybiades,  to  save  Greece,  if 
thou  wilt  only  hearken  unto  me,  and  give  the  enemy  battle  here, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  advice  of  those  among  us,  who  would 
have  the  fleet  withdrawn  to  the  Isthmus.  Hear  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  and  judge  between  the  two  courses.  At  the  Isthmus  thou 
wilt  fight  in  an  open  sea,  which  is  greatly  to  our  disadvantage, 
since  our  ships  are  heavier  and  fewer  in  number  than  the 
enemy's  ;  and  further,  thou  wilt  in  any  case  lose  Salamis,  Me- 
gara,  and  Egina,  even  if  all  the  rest  goes  well  with  us.  The 
land  and  sea  force  of  the  Persians  will  advance  together  ;  and 
thy  retreat  will  but  draw  them  towards  the  Peloponnese,  and  so 
bring  all  Greece  into  peril.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thou  doest 
as  I  advise,  these  are  the  advantages  which  thou  wilt  so  secure  : 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  shall  fight  in  a  narrow  sea  with  few 
ships  against  many,  if  the  war  follows  the  common  course,  we 
shall  gain  a  great  victory  :  for  to  fight  in  a  narrow  space  is 
favourable  to  us — in  an  open  sea,  to  them.  Again,  Salamis 
will  in  this  case  be  preserved,  where  we  have  placed  our  wives 
and  children.  Nay,  that  very  point  by  which  ye  set  most  store, 
is  secured  as  much  by  this  course  as  by  the  other  ;  for  whether 
we  fight  here  or  at  the  Isthmus,  we  shall  equally  give  battle  in 
defence  of  the  Peloponnese.  Assuredly  ye  will  not  do  wisely 
to  draw  the  Persians  upon  that  region.  For  if  things  turn  out 
as  I  anticipate,  and  we  beat  them  by  sea,  then  we  shall  have 
kept  your  Isthmus  free  from  the  barbarians,  and  they  will  have 
advanced  no  further  than  Attica,  but  from  thence  have  fled 
back  in  disorder ;  and  we  shall,  moreover,  have  saved  Megara, 
Egina,  and  Salamis  itself,  where  an  oracle  has  said  that  we  are 
to  overcome  our  enemies.'     When  men  counsel  reasonably,  rea- 

the  part  taken  by  Adeimantus  to  Eurybiades.  He  adds  that  Eurybiades,  angry  at 
the  reply  which  Themistoeles  made,  raised  his  staff'  in  a  threatening  manner,  where- 
upon Tliemisf.ocles  made  the  famous  exclamation,  "Strike,  but  hear  me."  Mr.  Grote 
has  well  shown  the  want  of  internal  couHstency  and  probability  in  Plutarch's  nar- 
rative (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  105,  note).  He  has  not,  however,  remarked  that 
Plutarch  elsewhere  (Apophth.  ii.  p.  185)  tells  the  story  of  Adeimantus. 

*'  The  contrast  intended  is  between  the  mildness  of  this  reply  and  the  "bitter 
things"  of  which  we  have  mention  in  ch.  61. 

'  iSupra,  vii.  Ill,  ad  fin. 
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sonable  success  ensues  ;  but  when  in  their  counsels  they  reject 
reason,  God  does  not  choose  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  human 
fancies." 

61.  When  Themistocles  had  thus  spoken,  Adeimantus 
the  Corinthian  again  attacked  him,  and  hade  him  he  silent, 
since  he  was  a  man  without  a  city ;  at  the  same  time,  he  called 
on  Euryhiades  not  to  put  the  question  at  the  instance  of  one 
who  had  no  country,  and  urged  that  Themistocles  should  show 
of  what  state  he  was  envoy,  before  he  gave  his  voice  with  the 
•rest.  This  reproach  he  made,  because  the  city  of  Athens  had 
been  taken,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Hereupon 
Themistocles  spake  many  bitter  thinji;s  against  Adeimantus 
and  the  Corinthians  generally  ;  and  for  proof  that  he  had  a 
country,  reminded  the  captains,  that  with  two  hundred  ships  at 
his  command  all  fully  manned  for  battle,  he  had  both  city  and 
territory  as  good  as  theirs  ;  since  there  was  no  Grecian  state 
which  could  resist  his  men  if  they  were  to  make  a  descent.^ 

62.  After  this  declaration,  he  turned  to  Euryhiades,  and 
addressing  him  with  greater  warmth  and  earnestness — "  If  thou 
wilt  stay  here,"  he  said,  "  and  behave  like  a  brave  man,  all  will 
be  well — if  not,  thou  wilt  bring  Greece  to  ruin.  For  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  war  depends  on  our  ships.  Be  thou  persuaded 
by  my  words.  If  not,  we  will  take  our  families  on  board,  and 
go,  just  as  we  are,  to  Siris  ^  in  Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of  old, 
and  which  the  prophecies  declare  we  are  to  colonise  some  day 
or  other.  You  then,  when  you  have  lost  allies  like  us,  will 
hereafter  call  to  mind  what  I  have  now  said." 

63.  At  these  words  of  Themistocles,  Euryhiades  changed 
his  determination  ;  principally,  as  I  believe,  because  he  feared 
that  if  he  withdrew  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Athenians 
would  sail  away,  and  knew  that  without  the  Atlicnians,  the  rest 
of  their  ships  could  be  no  match  for  the  fleet  of  the  enemyy 
He  therefore  decided  to  remain,  and  give  battle  at  Salamis. 

64.  And  now,  the  diflerent  chiefs,  notwithstanding  their 
skirmish  of  words,  on  learning  the  decision  of  Euryhiades,  at 
once  made  ready  for  the  fight.  Morning  broke,  and,  just  as  the 
sun  rose,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  both  on  shore  and 

'  Two  Imndrcd  pliips  would  imi)ly  at  least  40,000  men,  a  force  proator (probably) 
than  that  wliiih  any  Greek  state,  exoejjt  Sparta,  could  luive  bronp;lit  into  the  field. 

•  Concerning  the  position  and  history  of  Siris,  vide  supra,  vi.  127,  note  *.  There 
•eems  to  have  been  no  particular  reason  why  Alliens  should  have  claimed  it  as  hers, 
except  tinit  it  was  Ionian.  Herodotu.-i  pr()b:dj|y  lias  in  his  mind  claims  which  wcro 
made  and  [irophecics  which  wcro  adduced  on  occasion  of  tlie  founding  of  Thurii, 
at  a  little  iliulunco  from  JSiris. 
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at  sea  ;  whereupon  the  Greeks  resolved  to  approach  the  gods  with 
prayer,  and  likewise  to  send  and  invite  the  jE acids  to  their  aid. 
And  this  they  did,  with  as  much  speed  as  they  had  resolved  on 
it.  Prayers  were  offered  to  all  the  gods  ;  and  Telamon  and 
Ajax  were  invoked  at  once  from  Salamis,  while  a  ship  was  sent 
to  Egina  to  fetch  ^acus  himself,  and  the  other  ^acids.* 

65.  The  following  is  a  tale  which  was  told  by  Dicasus,  the 
the  son  of  Theocydes,  an  Athenian,  who  was  at  this  time  an 
exile,  and  had  gained  a  good  report  among  the  Medes.  He  de- 
clared, that  after  the  army  of  Xerxes  had,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Athenians,  wasted  Attica,'  he  chanced  to  be  with  Demaratus 
the  Lacedasmonian  in  the  Thriasian  plain,*  and  that  while  there 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  from  Eleusis,^  such  as  a  host 
of  thirty  thousand  men  might  raise.  As  he  and  his  companion 
were  wondering  who  the  men,  from  whom  the  dust  came,  could 
possibly  be,  a  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear,  and  he  thought 
that  he  recognised  the  mystic  hymn  to  Bacchus.*  Now  Dema- 
ratus was  unacquainted  with  the  rites  of  Eleusis,  and  so  he  in- 
quired of  Dicaeus  what  the  voices  were  saying.  Diceeus  made 
answer — "  Oh  !  Demaratus,  beyond  a  doubt  some  mighty  cala- 
mity is  about  to  befall  the  king's  army  1     For  it  is  manifest, 

*  I  have  spoken  .ibove  (v.  80,  note  ')  of  the  superstitious  regard  paid  by  the  Greeks 
to  these  mid  other  images.  To  the  instances  there  collected  from  Herodotus  may 
be  added  Strab.  viii.  p.  568.  The  mythical  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Jiiacus  is  given 
Dj  Apollodorus  (ui.  xii.  §  6,  &c.)  aa  follows: — 

uEacos. 


Peleus  TelatnoQ  Phooiis. 

I  I 

Achilles  AJaz 

Telamon  and  Ajax  are  the  presiding  heroes  of  Salamis.  Peleus  and  Phocua  are 
probably  the  Eginetan  ^acids. 

'  Plutarch  (vit.  Themistoc.)  savs  this  happened  during  the  battle.  (See  note  on 
ch.  Iti).)— [G.  W.] 

•  The  Thriasian  plain  was  so  named  from  the  town  of  Thria,  a  place  of  some 
consequence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  572-3). 
The  exact  position  of  Thria  is  unknown.  Colonel  Leake  inchnes  to  place  it  at  a  height 
called  itagiila,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saranddforo,  or  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  rather 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  150).  The  plain  extends 
along  shore  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  from  Mount  Paecilura  {Dhaj'ni)  to 
Mount  Kerata  (Kandili),  and  reaches  inland  about  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Agelddha.  It  is  now,  and  was  probably  in  ancient  times,  very  marshy  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  (Leake,  p.  149;  compare  Apollodor.  in.  xiv.  §  1).  He- 
rodotus mentions  it  again,  infra,  ix.  7. 

'  Supra,  V.  74,  note  *. 

"  The  chief  details  concerning  the  greater  Eleusinia,  of  which  the  mystic  hymn 
to  Bacchus  was  a  part,  are  carefully  collected  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (ad. 
voc.  Elkusinia),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  information.  The  writer 
supposes  that  a  procession  of  30,000  persons  along  the  sacred  road  which  led  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  was  "nothing  uncommon"  on  the  great  day  of  the  festival. 
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inasmuch  as  Attica  is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  that  the  sound 
which  we  have  heard  is  an  unearthly  one,  and  is  now  upon  its 
way  from  Eleusis  to  aid  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates. 
If  it  descends  upon  the  Peloponnese,  danger  will  threaten  the 
king  himself  and  his  land  anuy — if  it  moves  towards  the  ships 
at  Salamis,  'twill  go  hard  but  the  king's  fleet  there  suffers  des- 
truction. Every  year  the  Athenians  celebrate  this  feast  to  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter  ; '  and  all  who  wish,  whether  they  bo 
Athenians  or  any  other  Greeks,  are  initiated.  The  sound  thou 
hearest  is  the  Bacchic  song,  which  is  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  fes- 
tival." "  Hush  now,"  rejoined  the  other,  ''and  see  thou  tell  no 
man  of  this  matter.  For  if  thy  words  be  brought  to  the  king's 
ear,  thou  wilt  assuredly  lose  thy  head  because  of  them  ;  neither 
I  nor  any  man  living  can  then  save  thee.  Hold  thy  peace 
therefore.  The  gods  will  see  to  the  king's  army."  Thus 
Demaratus  counselled  him  ;  and  they  looked  and  saw  the  dust, 
from  which  the  sound  arose,  become  a  cloud,  and  the  cloud  rise 
up  into  the  air  and  sail  away  to  Salamis,  making  for  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Grecian  fleet.  Then  they  knew  that  it  was  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  which  would  suffer  destruction.  Such  was  the  tale 
told  by  Dicseus  the  son  of  Theoc^^des  ;  and  he  appealed  for  its 
truth  to  Demaratus  and  other  eye-witnesses. 

66.  The  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  after  they 
had  seen  the  Spartan  dead  at  Thermopylae,'  and  crossed  the 
channel  from  Trachis  to  Histia3a,  waited  there  by  the  space  of 
three  days,  and  then  sailing  down  through  the  Euripus,^  in 
three  more  came  to  Phalerum.'  In  my  judgment,  the  Persian 
Ibrces  both  by  land  and  sea  when  they  invaded  Attica,  were  not 

•  Cores  and  Proserpine  (Cf.  And.  de  Myst.  15;  Apollod.  i.  v.  §  1). 
'  Supra,  ch.  25. 

"  Tlie  name  Euripus  applies,  strictly  spcakinfj,  only  to  the  very  narrowest  part 
of  tlie  eliaiinel  between  Eiiba>a  and  the  niaiiiluiid  (Thucyd.  vii.  29;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
585),  wliich  is  opposite  to  the  modern  town  oi  Effvipo,  where  the  bridge  now  stands. 
The  channel  seems  to  have  been  left  in  its  natural  state  until  after  the  revolt  of  Eu- 
b(ra  from  Athena  in  n.  c.  411  (Thucyd.  viii.  1)5),  when  moles  were  thrown  out  from 
either  side,  and  a  bridge  was  for  the  first  time  thrown  across  from  shore  to  shore 
(Diod.  Sic.  xiJi.  47).  This  structure  has  continued,  with  some  interruptions  and 
rcivovations,  ever  since.  It  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  e.xisteiice  of  a  rock  almost 
midway  in  the  channel,  upon  which  a  tower  has  been  raised,  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge,  70  feet  in  length,  with  the  continent,  and  by  a  moveable  wooden  one,  about 
half  as  long,  with  the  island  and  the  town  of  Kgri])o.  The  broader  or  western  channel 
is  very  shallow ;  the  eastern  one,  through  which  vessels  pass,  has  always  a  depth  of 
8  or  y  feet.  A  strong  current  sets  through  the  channel,  and  its  tides  have  always 
been  matter  of  study  to  tlie  curiou.s.  (See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp.  25G- 
261.) 

•  Althougli  Themistocles,  during  his  archon.ship  (n.  c.  498),  had  begun  his  works 
>t  the  I'irffiiiH  (Thucyd.  i.  02),  yet  Phal^runi  Hiill  continued  to  be  the  principal  port 
of  Athens  (vide  infra,  ch.  91). 
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less  numerous  than  they  had  been  on  their  arrival  at  Sepias 
and  Thermopylae.*  For  against  the  Persian  loss  in  the  storm 
and  at  Thermopylae,  and  again  in  the  sea-fights  off  Artemisium, 
I  set  the  various  nations  which  had  since  joined  the  king — as 
the  Malians,  the  Dorians,  the  Locrians,  and  the  Boeotians — 
each  serving  in  full  force  in  his  army  except  the  last,  who  did 
not  number  in  their  ranks  either  the  Thespians  or  the  Pla- 
taeans  ;  and  together  with  these,  the  Carystians,  the  Andrians. 
the  Tenians,  and  the  other  people  of  the  islands,  who  all  fought 
on  this  side  except  the  five  states  already  mentioned.'  For  as 
the  Persians  penetrated  further  into  Greece,  they  were  joined 
continually  by  fresh  nations. 

67.  Reinforced  by  the  contingents  of  all  these  various  states, 
except  Paros,  the  barbarians  reached  Athens.  As  for  the  Pari- 
ans, tlicy  tarried  at  Cythnus,  waiting  to  see  how  the  war  would 
go.  The  rest  of  the  sea  forces  came  safe  to  Phalerum  ;  where 
they  were  visited  by  Xerxes,  who  had  conceived  a  desire  to  go 
aboard  and  learn  the  wishes  of  the  fleet.  So  he  came  and  sate 
in  a  seat  of  honour  ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  nations,  and 
the  captains  of  the  ships,  were  sent  for  to  appear  before  him, 
and  as  they  arrived  took  their  seats  according  to  the  rank  as- 
signed them  by  the  king.  In  the  first  seat  sate  the  king  of 
Sidon  ;  after  him,  the  king  of  Tyre  ;  *  then  the  rest  in  their 
order.  \\*hen  the  whole  had  taken  their  places,  one  after 
another,  and  were  set  down  in  orderly  array,  Xerxes,  to  try 
them,  sent  Mardonius  and  questioned  each,  wliether  a  sea-fight 
should  be  risked  or  no. 

*  Colonel  Leake  (Demi  of  Atjtica,  p.  250)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
p.  159),  with  reason,  question  this  statement.  With  respect  to  the  fleet,  the  former 
remarks,  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  from  a  few  cities  bordering  on  the 
canal  of  EubcDa,  and  from  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Aigena,  not  one  of 
which  had  furnished  ilic  Greeks  with  more  thini  four  triremes,  Xerxes  could  have 
supplied  the  lo.ss  of  half  a  fleet  which  had  taken  him  seven  years  to  collect  from  all 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor."  The  fleet,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  declared  to 
have  lost  considerably  above  050  vessels  out  of  1327,  viz.  4i»0  ofl'  Cape  Sepias  (vii. 
190),  2()0  on  the  coast  of  Euboea  (viii.  7,  13,  14),  30  in  the  first  battle  at  Artemisium 
(viii.  11),  a  certain  number  in  the  second  (viii.  14),  and  a  very  large  number  in  tiie 
third  (viii.  16).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  reinforcements  received  from 
Eubiea  and  the  western  Cyclades  can  have  amounted  to  more  than  some  30  or  40 
vessels.  Thus  either  the  losses  must  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  or  the  number 
of  I'orsian  ships  at  Salamis  very  much  overrated  by  the  Greeks  generally.  The 
common  estimate  accorded  with  the  view  of  Herodotus.  ..t^schylus  (as  I  under- 
stand him)  gives  12u7,  the  exact  number  of  the  muster  at  Doriscus  (Pers.  343); 
Plato  (Leg.  iii.  14)  and  Ctesias  (Exc.  c.  26),  above  lOOO;  CorneHus  Nepos,  1200 
(Themist.  c.  2);  and  Isocrates,  1200  (Paneg.  27,  33)  or  1300  (Panath.  17).  But  if 
from  600  to  7oo  were  lost  between  Sepias  and  Salamis,  the  number  at  the  latter 
place  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  700.  With  regard  to  the  laud  forces  the  fact 
may  be  as  Herodotus  states. 

*  Naxos,  Cythnus,  Seriphus,  Siphnus,  and  Melos  (vide  supra,  ch.  46). 
"  Compare  vii.  98. 
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68.  Mardonius  accordingly  went  round  the  entire  assem- 
blage, beginning  with  the  Sidonian  monarch,  and  asted  this 
question  ;  to  which  all  gave  the  same  answer,  advising  to 
engage  the  Greeks,  except  only  Artemisia,  who  spake  a8 
follows  : — 

"  Say  to  the  king,  Mardonius,  that  these  are  my  words  to 
him  :  I  was  not  the  least  brave  of  those  who  fought  at  Euboea, 
nor  were  my  achievements  there  among  the  meanest ;  it  is 
my  right,  therefore,  0  my  lord,  to  tell  thee  plainly,  what  I 
think  to  he  most  for  thy  advantage  now.  This  then  is  my  ad- 
vice. Spare  thy  ships,  and  do  not  risk  a  battle  ;  for  these  peo- 
ple are  as  much  superior  to  thy  people  in  seamanship,  as  men 
to  women.  What  so  great  need  is  there  for  thee  to  incur  hazard 
at  sea  ?  Art  thou  not  master  of  Athens,  for  which  thou  didst 
undertake  thy  expedition  ?  ^  Is  not  Greece  subject  to  thee  ? 
Not  a  soul  now  resists  thy  advance.  They  who  once  resisted, 
were  handled  even  as  they  deserved.  (§  2.)  Now  learn  how  I 
expect  that  affairs  will  go  with  thy  adversaries.  If  thou  art 
not  over-hasty  to  engage  with  them  by  sea,  but  wilt  keep  thy 
fleet  near  the  land,  then  whether  thou  abidest  as  thou  art,  or 
marchest  forward  towards  the  Peloponnese,  thou  wilt  easily 
accomplish  all  for  which  thou  art  come  hither.  The  Greeks  can- 
not hold  out  against  thee  very  long ;  thou  wilt  soon  part  them 
asunder,  and  scatter  them  to  their  several  homes.  In  the  island 
where  they  lie,  I  hear  they  have  no  food  in  store  ;  nor  is  it 
likely,  if  thy  land  force  begins  its  march  towards  the  Pelopon- 
nese, that  they  will  remain  quietly  where  they  are — at  least 
such  as  come  from  that  region.  Of  a  surety  the?j  will  not 
greatly  trouble  themselves  to  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Athe- 
nians. (§  3.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  thou  art  hasty  to  fight,  I 
tremble  lest  the  defeat  of  thy  sea  force  bring  harm  likewise  to 
thy  land  array.  This,  too,  thou  shouldst  remember,  0  king  ; 
good  masters  are  ajjt  to  have  bad  servants,  ajid  bad  masters 
good  ones.  Now,  as  thou  art  the  best  of  men,  thy  servants 
must  needs  be  a  sorry  set.  These  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cili- 
cians,  and  Pamphylians,  who  are  counted  in  the  number  of  thy 
subject-allies,  of  how  little  service  are  they  to  thee  !" 

69.  As  Artemisia  spake,'  they  who  wished  her  well  were 

'  Supra,  Tli.  8,  8  '1. 

*  Tlu!  dpsirc  of  IlcrDciiilus  tci  do  lionour  to  Arlcinisiii,  tin;  (HU'oii  ol'  liis  iialivo 
city,  )niH  been  nlrciidy  nolict'd  ^Hupra,  vii.  <.»'.•,  iioU" ").  Iloro  lio  li:is  iisoril)(Hl  to  lior 
a  bol<li»-HH  ofspoccli  oil  which  it  is  dilliciilt  to  bi'lievo  (hiU  she  woiihi  imvt;  veiituroil. 
Khc  may  have  (linsuadcd  Xerxes  from  briii;,'in;(  on  i\  biitlle,  but  hIio  would  t«eiircely 
bavu  Hpukeii  witii  cuuleinpt  of  the  cotiiuduralcs  before  their  face  (sou  Urote,  v.  p. 
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greatly  troubled  concerning  her  ■words,  thinking  that  she  would 
suffer  some  hurt  at  the  king's  hands,  because  she  exhorted  him 
not  to  risk  a  battle  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  disliked  and 
envied  her,  favoured  as  she  was  by  the  king  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  rejoiced  at  her  declaration,  expecting  that  her  life 
would  be  the  forfeit.  But  Xerxes,  when  the  words  of  the  seve- 
ral speakers  were  reported  to  him,  was  pleased  beyond  all  others 
with  the  reply  of  Artemisia  ;  and  whereas,  even  before  this,  he 
had  always  esteemed  her  much,  he  now  praised  her  more  than 
ever.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  orders  that  the  advice  of  the 
greater  number  should  be  followed  ;  for  he  thought  that  at 
Euba'a  the  fleet  had  not  done  its  best,  because  he  himself  was 
not  there  to  see — whereas  this  time  he  resolved  that  he  would 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat. 

70.  Orders  were  now  given  to  stand  out  to  sea  ;  and  the  ships 
proceeded  towards  Salamis,  and  took  up  the  stations  to  which  they 
were  directed,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  enemy.  The 
day,  however,  was  too  far  spent  for  them  to  begin  the  battle, 
since  night  already  approached  :  so  they  prepared  to  engage 
upon  the  morrow.  The  Greeks,  meanwhile,  were  in  great  dis- 
tress and  alarm,  more  especially  those  of  the  Peloponnese  ;  who 
were  troubled  that  they  had  been  kept  at  Salamis  to  tight  on 
behalf  of  the  Athenian  territory  ;  and  feared  that,  if  they 
ehould  softer  defeat,  they  would  be  pent  up  and  besieged  in  an 
island,  while  their  own  country  was  left  unprotected. 

71.  The  same  night  the  land  army  of  the  barbarians  began  its 
march  towards  the  Peloponnese,  where,  however,  all  that  was  pos- 
sible had  been  done  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  forcing  an  entry 
by  land.  As  soon  as  ever  news  reached  the  Peloponnese,  of  the 
death  of  Leonidas  and  his  companions  at  ThermopylaB,  the  in- 
habitants flocked  together  from  the  various  cities,  and  encamped 
at  the  Isthmus,  uuder  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,*  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  and  brother  of  Leonidas.  Here  their  tirst  care 
was  to  block  up  the  Scironian  way  ;  '   after  which  it  was  deter- 

100),  more  especially  after  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Egyptians  at  Artemisium 
(supra,  ch.  17). 

'  Supra,  V.  41.  Cleombrotus  was  not  ki«ig,  but  regent  for  Plistarehus,  the 
infant  son  of  Leonidas.     He  died  before  tlie  spring  of  the  next  year  (intra,  ix.  10). 

'  The  Scironian  way  led  from  Megnra  to  Corinth,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
isthmus.  At  a  short  distance  from  Mogara  it  passed  along  the  Scironian  rocks,  a 
long  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  forming  tiie  extremity  of  a  spur  which 
descends  from  Mount  (Geranium  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  otlS).  This  portion  of  the  road  is  now 
known  as  the  Kaki  Scala,  and  is  j^assed  witli  some  dithculty  (Cell,  p.  5).  The  way 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  tiian  a  footpath  until  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  made  a 
good  carriage  road  tliroughout  the  whole  distance  (Pausan.  i.  xliv.  g  lo).  There  is 
but  one  other  route  by  which  the  isthmus  can  be  traversed.     It  runs  inland,  and 
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mined  in  council  to  build  a  wall  across  tlie  Isthmus.'^  As  the 
number  assembled  amounted  to  many  tens  of  thousands,  and 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  give  himself  to  the  work,  it  was 
soon  finished.  Stones,  bricks,  timber,  baskets  filled  full  of  sand, 
were  used  in  the  building  ;  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  by  those 
who  gave  their  aid,  for  they  laboured  without  ceasing  either  by 
night  or  day. 

72.  Now  the  nations  who  gave  their  aid,  and  who  had 
flocked  in  full  force  to  the  Isthmus,  were  the  following  :  the 
Lacedaemonians,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Arcadians,  the  Eleans,  the 
Corinthians,  the  Sicyonians,  the  Epidaurians,  the  Phliasians, 
the  Troezenians,  and  the  Hermionians.  These  all  gave  their 
aid,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened 
Greece.  But  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese  took  no 
part  in  the  matter  ;  though  the  Olympic  and  Carneian  festivals 
were  now  over.^ 

73,  Seven  nations  inhabit  the  Peloponnese,*  Two  of  them 
are  aboriginal,  and  still  continue  in  the  regions  where  they 
dwelt  at  the  first — to  wit,  the  Arcadians*  and  the  Cynurians.* 

passes  over  a  higher  portion  of  Mount  Geranium,  presenting  to  the  traveller  equal 
or  greater  difficulties  (Geli,  p.  8-9). 

The  mythic  Sciron,  who  forced  strangers  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea,  where  they 
were  devoured  by  a  turtle,  was  said  to  have  given  name  both  to  the  rocks  and  the 
road  over  them  (Pausan.  ib.  §  12  ;  Strab.  1.  s.  c).  His  evil  deeds  were  punished  by 
Theseus. 

'  The  Lsthmus  is  about  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  nearly  five 
where  the  wall  was  built  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  lo).  Traces  of  the  wall  are  still  found  (GelPs 
Greece,  pp.  1  and  10).  After  the  Persian  war  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  but 
was  renewed  again  upon  the  Gallic  invasion  (b.  c.  279),  when  the  Peloponne^^ians 
took  no  part  in  the  stand  made  at  ThcrmopyliB  (Pausan,  vii,  vi.  §  4).  The  Vene- 
tians in  the  fifteenth  century  restored  it  once  more,  and  in  the  seventeenth  it  formed 
for  some  time  the  boundary  between  their  dominions  and  those  of  the  Turks. 

*  Supra,  vii.  2l>6. 

*  A  five-fold  division  of  the  Peloponnese  wa.s  more  usually  adopted  (Thucyd.  i. 
10;  Pausan.  v.  i.  §  1).  This  consisted  of  Argolis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  .Arcadia  (in- 
cluding Elis),  and  Aclisea.  It  was  not  ethnical  but  geographical.  Herodotus  makes 
an  ethnical  division. 

'  That  the  Arcadians  wcr§  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese  was  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity  (Thucyd.  i.  2;  Hellanic.  Fr.  '77;  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  i. 
§  22;  Dem.  de  F.  L.  p.  425,  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  502;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c,  Ac).  Hence 
tliey  were  called  irpoaiKtivoi  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Nub.  397  ;  ApoU.  Khod.  iv.  2t)4-5,  &cV 
Their  coinitry  was  the  original  Pelasgis  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  6),  and  Pelasgus  was  their 
especial  king  (Pausan.  v.  i.  8  2 ;  Appilocl.  in.  viii.  §  1).  Secure  in  tlicir  mountain 
fa«tnc8.se8  they  miiintaincd  their  independence  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest, 
and  were  not  even  forced,  like  the  AclniMins,  to  sliift  their  abodes  (supra,  ii.  171). 

*  Cynuria,  or  Cynosuria,  a.s  it  is  called  by  Tliucydides  (iv,  ftO,  and  v.  41),  was 
the  border  territory  between  Sparta  and  Argos  upon  the  coast.  It  was  a  snnill 
tract  consisting  of  a  single  valley  (I lull  of  7,m/m)  and  of  the  adjoining  hills;  but  it 
was  of  great  imporlnncc,  as  commanding  the  passes  which  ibrnied  the  natural  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries.  Hence  it  was  i'or  so  long  a  time  an  object 
of  contention  between  them  (supra,  1.  82;  I'ausan,  in.  ii,  §  ii ;  Thucyd,  ut  supra, 
^c).     Kome  finally  adjudged  it  to  Argolia  (Pausan.  ii.  xxxviii.  ^  0), 
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A  tliircl,  that  of  the  Achaeans,  has  never  left  the  Peloponnese, 
but  has  been  dislodged  from  its  own  proper  country,  and  in- 
habits a  district  which  once  belonged  to  others.'  The  remain- 
ing nations,  four  out  of  the  seven,  are  all  immigrants — namely, 
the  Dorians,  the  ^tolians,  the  Diyopians,  and  the  Lemnians. 
To  the  Dorians  belong  several  very  famous  cities ;  *  to  the  .^to- 
lians '  one  only,  that  is,  Elis  ;  '"  to  the  Dryopians,  Hermiono 
and  that  Asinc  '  which  lies  over  against  Cardamylu  in  Laconia  ; ' 
to  the  Lemnians,  all  the  towns  of  the  Paroreats.'  The  abori- 
ginal Cynurians  alone  seem  to  be  loniaus  ;  even  they,  however, 
have,  in  course  of  time,  grown  to  be  Dorians,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Argives,  whose  Orneats  and  vassals  they  were.  *     All 

That  the  Cynurians  were  not  Dorians,  but  one  of  the  old  Peloponnesiau  races,  is 
implied  in  the  narrative  of  Pausanias  (in.  ii.). 

'  Supra,  vii.  9i ;  compare  i.  145 ;  and  see  Pausan.  vii.  i.  §  2-3. 
"  Sparta,  Argos,  Mycenae,  Trcczen,  Epidaurus,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon. 

*  Tradition  said  tliat  when  the  Dorians  were  about  to  invade  the  Peloponnese, 
the  JEtolians,  under  Oxylu.s,  conveyed  them  across  the  strait  from  Antirrhium  to 
Rhium  ;  and  afterwards  assisted  them  in  their  wars.  For  these  services  they  received 
as  their  reward  the  country  thenceforth  known  as  Elis  (Pausan.  v.  iii.  §  6  ;  Apollod. 
II.  viii.  §  3;  compare  above,  vol.  iii.  pp,  270,  271).  The  expelled  inhabitants 
(Pylians)  fled  to  Athens  (supra,  v.  65). 

'  "  When  Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  490)  that  Elis  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  he  evidently  overstates  tlie  fact,  Elis  increased  greatly  in  importance  by 
a  cTwoiKifTii  shortly  after  this  time  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  54),  but  it  had  been  a  city  from  the 
time  of  Homer  (II.  ii.  615). 

'  llermiond  and  Asin6  are  mentioned  together  very  frequently  by  ancient  writers 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  660;  Strab.  viii.  p.  541;  Pausan.  ii.  xxxv.  and  xxkvi.),  and  are  al- 
ways regarded  as  Dryopian  settlements  (supra,  ch.  43  ;  Arist.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  542  ; 
Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.  'AaiixTt^kc).  The  general  tradition  represented  the  Dryopians 
as  expelled  from  their  original  abodes  near  Mount  CKta  (supra,  ch.  81,  note")  by 
Hercules  and  the  Dorians,  and  as  thence  taking  refuge  in  the  Peloponnese  (Strab.  1. 
8.  c. ;  Apollod.  II.  vii.  §  7 ;  Pausan.  iv.  xxxiv.  §  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  37,  &c.),  where 
the  tract  about  Hermione  was  assigned  to  them.  Here  they  occupied  three  cities 
— Hermione,  Asine,  and  Halic6.  After  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  Asine  were 
expelled  from  their  city  by  the  Argives,  and  had  recourse  to  the  Spartans,  who 
gave  them  a  site  in  Messenia,  where  they  built  the  Asine  here  intended  by  He- 
rodotus (see  Pausan.  iv.  xxxiv.  §  6).  It  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Messe- 
nian  or  Coronsean  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Koroni\  not  far  north  of  the  great  headland  of 
Aeritas  {Capo  Gallo).  See  the  accurate  description  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  521),  and 
compare  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  37)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  Iti).  The  modern  village  oi  Saratza 
seems  to  occupy  the  site,  but  does  not  exhibit  any  Hellenic  remains  (Leake's  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  443). 

*  Cardamyld  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corona?an  Gulf  to  Asine  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  522).  It  was  an  old  Acha>an  settlement,  and  important  enough  to  be  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (11.  ix.  150).  Strabo  describes  it  as  built  on  a  rocky  height  of 
great  natural  strength  {iitl  nfrpas  tpv/jivrji),  and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  was  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore  (in.  xxvi.  §  5).  The  modern  name  is  Cardamoula  or  Scarda- 
rnoula  (Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  55  ;  Cell's  Morea,  p.  238),  a  corruption  which  had  begun 
before  the  time  of  Stephen  (see  Stcph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  irapa.  rwv  iyxupiwv  ^KapSafxvKi- 
TT)$  AfyfTai).  On  a  rock  behind  the  modern  village,  which  evidently  formed  the 
aiuiont  acropolis,  a  few  Hellenic  foundations  may  be  traced  (Handbook  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  p.  107).  »  Supra,  iv.  148. 

*  The  Orneats  proper  were  the  inhabitants  of  Orneaj,  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers 
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the  cities  of  these  seven  nations,  except  those  mentioned  ahove, 
stood  aloof  from  the  war  ;  and  by  so  doing,  if  I  may  speak 
freely,  they  in  fact  took  part  with  the  Medes. 

74.  So  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmns  toiled  unceasingly  as 
though  in  the  greatest  peril ;  since  they  never  imagined  that 
any  great  success  would  be  gained  by  the  fleet.  The  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  heard  what  the  rest 
were  about,  felt  greatly  alarmed ;  but  their  fear  was  not  so  much 
for  themselves,  as  for  the  Peloponnese.  At  first  they  conversed 
together  in  low  tones,  each  man  with  his  fellow,  secretly,  and 
marvelled  at  the  folly  shown  by  Eurybiades  ;  but  presently  the 
smothered  feeling  broke  out,  and  another  assembly  was  held^ 
whereat  the  old  subjects  provoked  much  talk  from  the  speakers, 
one  side  maintaining  that  it  was  best  to  sail  to  the  Peloponnese 
and  risk  battle  for  that,  instead  of  abiding  at  Salamis  and 
fighting  for  a  land  already  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  while  the 
other,  which  consisted  of  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Mega- 
rians,  was  urgent  to  remain  and  have  the  battle  fought  where 
they  were. 

75.  Tlien  Themistocles,  when  he  saw  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  would  carry  the  vote  against  him,  went  out  secretly  from 
the  council,  and  instructing  a  certain  man  what  he  should  say, 
sent  him  on  board  a  merchant  ship  to  the  fleet  of  the  Medes. 
The  man's  name  was  Sicinnus  ; '  he  was  one  of  Themistocles' 
household  slaves,  and  acted  as  tutor  to  his  sons ; '  in  after 
times,  when  the  Thespians  were  admitting  persons  to  citizen- 
shij),  Themistocles  made  him  a  Thespian,  and  a  rich  man  to 
boot.  Tlie  ship  brought  Sicinnus  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and 
there  he  delivered  his  message  to  the  leaders  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  Athenian  commander  has  sent  me  to  you  privily, 

of  Argolis,  towards  Phlius  and  Sicyon  (Pausan.  ii.  x.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  554).  They 
Bcein  to  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  old  popuhition  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  to  have 
long  resisted  the  Dorian  ininiigianls  (Pausan.  x.  xviii.  §  4).  At  length  tliey  were 
reduced  by  the  Argives  (about  it.  c.  .OSO),  and  became  their  Periofici,  or  free  vassals. 
From  them  the  wiiole  class  of  Peiiicci  at  Argos  grew  to  have  tiie  name  of  Orneats ; 
and  the  Cynurians,  who  liad  belonged  to  Argolis  until  the  battle  of  Thyrea  (supra,  i. 
84),  and  had  been  in  this  condition,  arc  therefore  included  under  the  name  (see 
Miilicr'rt  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  'JO,  182,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  E.  T.). 

*  Plutarcii  (Them.  c.  12)  says  that  Sicinnus  was  a  Persian  captive.  .Esehyhis 
distinctly  diclares  liim  to  liuve  been  a  (Jrcck  (I'ers.  301).  Mr.  (irulc,  to  reconcile 
the  statements,  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  "  an  Asiatic  Gri^ek"  (llist.  of  Greece, 
vol.  V.  p.  17))).  Tiie  fact  of  the  stratagem  is  witnessed  by  Thucydides  (i.  137)  an 
well  H8  vEsehylus. 

•  Thcmi.-^tocles  is  said  to  have  had  five  sons — Neoclcs,  Diodes,  Archeptolis, 
Polycuctus,  and  L'leophantus.  NeocKs  died  when  still  a  boy,  from  the  bite  of  a 
horse.  Diodes  was  adopted  by  his  nniternal  grandfather,  Lysander.  Cleopiiantus 
was  un  excellent  rider,  and  u  generally  accomplished  man  (Plat.  Them.  c.  32  ;  Plat. 
Men.  U3,  D.). 
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without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Greeks.  He  is  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  king's  cause,  and  would  rather  success  should  at- 
tend on  you  than  on  his  countrymen  ;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  that  fear  has  seized  the  Greeks  and  they  are  meditating 
a  hasty  flight.  Now  then  it  is  open  to  you  to  achieve  the  best 
work  that  ever  ye  wrought,  if  only  ye  will  hinder  their  escaping. 
They  no  longer  agree  among  themselves,  so  that  they  will  not  now 
make  any  resistance — nay,  'tis  likely  ye  may  see  a  fight  already 
begun  between  such  as  favour  and  such  as  oppose  your  cause." 
The  messenger,  when  he  had  thus  expressed  himself,  departed 
aud  was  seen  no  more. 

76.  Then  the  captains,  believing  all  that  the  messenger  had 
said,  proceeded  to  land  a  large  body  of  Persian  troops^  on  the  islet 
of  Psyttaleia,*  which  lies  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland  ; 
after  which,  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  they  advanced  their 
western  wing  towards  Salamis,  so  as  to  inclose  the  Greeks.'  At 
the  same  time  the  force  stationed  about  Ceos  and  Cynosura 
moved  forward,  and  filled  the  whole  strait  as  far  as  Munychia  with 
their  ships.'"     This  advance  was  made  to  prevent  the  Greeks 

'  Pausaiiias  says  (i.  xxxvi.  §  2)  that  the  number  huuicd  was  only  400;  but  tliis 
scarcely  accords  eitlier  with  the  "  large  body  of  Persians  "  (ttjAAoi/s  tuv  ^fftafwv) 
of  our  author,  or  with  the  importance  assigned  to  the  incident  by  JEschyius  (Pers. 
453-470). 

"  The  well-known  description  of  JEschylus  {i'TJa6i  nt  iarl  irpiabt  "XaXafxivot 
Toiruv,  $aid,  Svcropfio^  yavalv,  Pers.  1.  8.  c),  and  the  clear  topography  in  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  573),  make  it  certain  that  Psyttaleia  is  the  small  island  now  called  Z«^soiMW/», 
which  lies  between  the  Piraeus  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Salamis.  It  is  '■^  low, 
and  unprovided  even  with  such  narrow  creeks  as  aflbrded  safety  to  the  small  vessels 
of  the  ancients"  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  267).  The  ground  is  rocky  {xfrpwSa, 
Strab.),  but  covered  with  shrubs.  The  island  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  broad  (Leake,  ut  supra).  Its  position  fully  accounts  for  its  being 
called  by  some — what  -(Egina  was  more  commonly  considered  to  be — the  eyesore  of 
the  Piraius  (Atj/ui  toO  HfipoifCDj,  Strab.  1.  s.  c.). 

*  .^schylus  describes  this  movement  very  graphically — 

iirfi  5e  (ptyyoi  r)\iov  KaT«pbtTo, 
Koi  vuf  (wtjft,  Tas  ayrip  Kwirijs  &ya^ 
is  vavf  (xdipa,  ttas  3'  oirXoiv  ittiaraTrn. 
Ta|is  5e  ra^iv  vaptKaKfi  vfws  fiaicpas, 
ir\(ovai  S'  is  e/caffTos  ^i/  rtrayixtvusm 

*"  Upon  the  whole  the  view  taken  by  Colonel  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  258-261) 
of  the  arrangements  here  described,  seems  to  nie  preferable  to  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  171-3).  They  differ  chiefly  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  Persian  left  wing,  and  as  to  the  position  of  Ceos  and  Cynosura.  Mr.  Grote 
regards  these  positions  as  certain  unknown  points  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Attica,  between  Phalcrum  and  Sunium.  Colonel  Leake,  with  Barthelemy,  Kruse, 
Biihr,  Thirhvall,  and  Kiepert,  places  them  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  Mr.  Grote 
brings  the  Persian  fleet  from  their  anchorage  along  the  Attic  coast,  by  a  single 
movement,  to  a  position  opposite  the  Greek  fleet  in  front  of  Salamis.  Col.  Leake 
truly  remarks  that  the  Persians  made  a  double  movement.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  the  battle  their  fleet  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  strait  between  Salamia 
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from  escaping  by  fligbt,  and  to  block  tbem  up  in  Salamis,  wbere 
it  was  thought  that  vengeance  might  be  taken  upon  them  for 
the  battles  fought  near  Artemisium,  The  Persian  troops  were 
landed  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  because,  as  soon  as  the  battle 
began,  the  men  and  wrecks  were  likely  to  be  drifted  thither,  as 
the  isle  lay  in  the  very  path  of  the  coming  fight, — and  they 
would  thus  be  able  to  save  their  OAvn  men  and  destroy  those  of 
the  enemy.  All  these  movements  were  made  in  silence,  that 
the  Greeks  might  have  no  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  night,  so  that  the  men  had  no  time  to  get  their 
sleep. 

77.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  prophecies,  or  feel 
inclined  to  call  in  question  those  which  speak  with  clearness, 
when  I  think  of  the  following — 

"  When  they  shall  bridj];e  with  their  ships  to  the  sacred  strand  of  Diana  ' 
Girt  with  the  golden  falchion,  and  eke  to  marine  Cynosura,'' 

and  the  main,  and  there  took  up  their  station  (supra,  ch.  TO),  resting  in  part  on 
the  island,  in  part  on  the  Attic  shore.  At  nightfall  a  fresh  advance  took  place. 
The  right  wing,  which  hiid  probably  rested  on  the  Pir^us,  moved  along  the  Attic 
shore  through  the  channel  which  separates  Salamis  from  the  mainland,  and  having 
passed  the  Greek  fleet,  blocked  up  the  channel  at  its  north-western  extremity 
towards  Eleusis ;  while  the  left  wing,  which  had  been  stationed  about  Psyttaleia  and 
the  promontory  of  Affhia  Varvara  (which  is  Cynosura  on  this  theory),  filled  the 
channel  at  its  south-eastern  end  towards  Phal6rum  and  Munychia.  Col.  Leake  justly 
refers  to  the  words  of  tiie  oracle  (infra,  ch,  77),  as  indicating  that  both  "  the  sacred 
strand  of  Diiina  "  and  likewise  "  marine  Cynosura  "  were  on  the  Salaminian  coast. 
The  former  he  connects,  reasonably  enough,  with  the  position  of  the  "  temple  of 
Diana"  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  standing  in  this  part  of  Salamis  (r.  xxxvi.  §  1). 
The  latter  may  well  iiave  been  a  name  of  the  Salaminian  promontory  which  stretches 
out  towards  I'syttnieia  (see  the  next  note  but  one).  This  passage,  and  the  nexus 
of  ch.  70  with  ch.  76,  are  the  strong  points  of  Col.  Leake's  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  detachment  by  the  Persians  of  a  squadron  which  sailed  south 
cf  Salamis,  and  blocked  up  the  Mcgaric  strait  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  tiie 
island,  though  it  rests  mainly  on  tiie  authority  of  Diodorus  (xi.  17),  it  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  altogether  rejected.  According  to  .^schylus  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  "to 
enclose  the  whole  island  of  Ajax" — 

6.\\as  Sf  kvk\(i)  vr\aov  Mavros  irfpi^. — (Pcrs.  374.) 

This  can  scarcely  be  accepted  literally.  The  real  movement  may  have  been  that 
which  Diodorus  describes.  He  is  probably  wrong  in  making  the  whole  Egyptian 
piiuadron  go  on  this  service  (infra,  ch.  l()(i).  The  movement  would  not  have  been 
(.if^'Mr.  Ciiote  thinks)  "  imnocossary."  if  a  portion  of  the  Greek  fleet  had  broken 
througli  the  Persian  line  and  fled  westward. 

'  Colonel  Leake  supposes  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  hallowed  this  shore,  to  have 
Uood  on  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  oi  Ambddkia,  beyond  the  ishind  of  Arpathoni 
(Demi  of  Attica,  p.  171  and  p.  2fil);  but  the  notice  in  Pausanias  (I.  xxxvi.  §  2) 
docs  not  show  more  than  that  the  temple  was  on  this  side  the  island,  near  the  town 
and  the  strait. 

'  Cynosurn,  according  to  Ilcsychiufl  (ad  voc.),  was  a  common  name  for  a  penin- 
Hula.  It  could,  however,  from  its  signification  (dog's  tail),  only  be  applied  to  such 
an  were  particularly  long  and  thin.  This  is  the  especial  character  ol'  the  Maratho- 
u'uM  promontory  of  the  name,  and  it  belongs  sufllcicnily  to  the  promonKirN  of  Anliia 
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Mad  hope  swelling  their  hearts  at  the  downfall  of  beautiful  Athens ' — 
Then  shall  godlike  Right  extinguish  haughty  Presumption, 
Insult's  furious  offspring,  who  thinketh  to  overthrow  all  things. 
Brass  with  brass  shall  mingle,  and  Mars  with  blood  shall  empurple 
Ocean's  waves.      Then — then  shall  the  day  of  Grecia's  freedom 
Come  from  Victory  fair,  and  Saturn's  son  all-seeing." 

When  I  look  to  this,  and  perceive  how  clearly  Bacis  *  spoke, 
I  neither  venture  myself  to  say  anything  against  prophecies,  nor 
do  I  approve  of  others  impugning  them. 

78.  Meanwhile,  among  the  captains  at  Salamis,  the  strife 
of  words  grew  fierce.  As  yet  they  did  not  know  that  they  were 
encompassed,  but  imagined  that  the  barbarians  remained  in  the 
same  places  where  they  had  seen  them  the  day  before. 

79.  In  the  midst  of  their  contention,  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  had  crossed  from  Egina,  arrived  in  Salamis. 
He  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been  ostracised  by  the  common- 
alty ;  ^  yet  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  concerning  his 
character,  that  there  was  not  in  all  Athens  a  man  so  worthy  or 
so  just  as  he.®  He  now  came  to  the  council,  and  standing  out- 
side, called  for  Themistocles.  Now  Themistocles  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  most  determined  enemy.     However,  under  the 

Varvara.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  point  on  the  western  Attic  coast  to  which 
tlie  same  description  would  apply.  Compare  the  Cyprian  promontory  of  Boosurji 
(ox-tail),  which  was  mentioned  above,  Book  v.  ch.  108,  note'.  Mr.  Blakesley  has 
revived  the  theory  of  Larcher,  that  Ceos  and  Cynosura  are  the  well-known  island, 
and  the  Maratlionian  promontory  itself  (vol.  ii.  pp.  414-7).  He  supposes  the  fleet 
to  have  been  moved  in  detachments;  and  that  on  the  determination  to  block  in  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  the  squadrons  at  Coos  and  Marathon  were  "signaled  to  close 
up."  He  finds  the  "sacred  strand  of  Diana"  on  the  Eubcean  coast  near  Eretria, 
where  there  was  a  temple  to  Diana  Amarusia.  He  is  obliged  however  to  suppose 
that  Herodotus  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  distance  of  the  two  places  from  Athens 
(vol.  ii.  p.  3.58,  note  154). 

*  "Brilliant"  or  "fruitful  Athens"  would  be  a  closer  translation.  The  epithet 
AiTrapoi  is  a  favourite  one  iu  this  connexion  (Find.  Isth.  ii.  30;  Arist.  Eq.  1229; 
Acharn.  C05 ;  Eurip.  Ale.  435,  &c.).  There  is  perhaps  an  allusion  in  it  to  the 
olive. 

*  Supra,  ch.  20. 

*  Alter  a  long  struggle,  Aristides  had  been  ostracised  through  the  influence  of 
Themistocles,  three  years  earlier,  b.  c.  483  (Plut.  Aristid.  c.  8).  When  Xerxes 
was  in  Thessaly,  all  exiles  whose  banishment  was  only  for  a  term  of  years,  were  re- 
called, Themistocles  himself  moving  the  decree  for  the  purpose  (Plut.  Them.  c.  11). 
Aristides  apparently  had  not  till  now  availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  return. 
The  stories  told  in  connexion  with  his  ostracism  are  well  known,  and  will  be  found 
in  Plutarch. 

The  general  subject  of  ostracism  has  been  judiciously  handled  by  Mr.  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  206-210),  excepting  that  he  has  regarded  the  proceeding 
too  nmch  in  the  light  of  a  precaution  against  tyranny,  and  too  little  in  that  of  au 
arrangement  for  leaving  the  hands  of  the  5Tjua7a>7os  free  and  unfettered  (see  a  paper 
in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-13). 

*  Further  testimonies  to  the  high  character  of  Aristides  will  be  found  (Timocr. 
ap.  Pint.  Them.  c.  21  ;  Plat.  Gorg.  526,  B;  Polyb.  xxxii.  8;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  46-7; 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  4  ;  Pkt.  Aristid.  passim;  Corn.  Nep.  Aristid.  c.  1.) 
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pressure  of  the  great  dangers  impending,  Aristides  forgot  their 
feud,  and  called  Themistocles  out  of  the  council,  since  he  wished 
to  confer  with  him.  He  had  heard  before  his  arrival  of  the  im- 
patience of  the  Peloponnesians  to  withdraw  the  fleet  to  the 
Isthmus.  As  soon  therefore  as  Themistocles  came  forth,  Aris- 
tides addressed  him  in  these  w^ords  : — 

"  Our  rivalry  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the  present  sea- 
son, ought  to  be  a  struggle,  which  of  us  shall  most  advantage 
our  country.  Let  me  then  say  to  thee,  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
departure  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  this  place,  much  talk  and 
little  will  be  found  precisely  alike.  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  that  which  I  now  report  ;  that,  however  much  the  Corin- 
thians or  Eurybiades  himself  may  wish  it,  they  cannot  now  re- 
treat ;  for  we  are  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  enemy.  Go  in 
to  tliem,  and  make  this  known." 

80.  "  Thy  advice  is  excellent,"  answered  the  other,  "  and 
thy  tidings  are  also  good.  That  which  I  earnestly  desired  to 
happen,  thine  eyes  have  beheld  accomplished.  Know  that  what 
the  Medes  have  now  done  was  at  my  instance  ;  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary, as  our  men  would  not  fight  here  at  their  own  free  will, 
to  make  them  fight  whether  they  would  or  no.  But  come  now, 
as  thou  hast  brought  the  good  news,  go  in  and  tell  it.  For  if  I 
speak  to  them,  they  will  think  it  a  feigned  tale,  and  will  not 
believe  that  the  barbarians  have  inclosed  us  around.  Therefore 
do  thou  go  to  them,  and  inform  them  how  matters  stand.  If 
they  believe  thee,  'twill  be  for  the  best  ;  but  if  otherwise,  it 
will  not  harm.  For  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  now  flee 
away,  if  we  are  indeed  shut  in  on  all  sides,  as  thou  sayest." 

81.  Then  Aristides  entered  the  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the 
captains  :  he  had  come,  he  told  them,  from  Egina,  and  had  but 
barely  escaped  the  blockading  vessels — the  Greek  fleet  was  en- 
tirely inclosed  by  the  ships  of  Xerxes — and  he  advised  them  to 
get  themselves  in  readiness  to  resist  the  foe.  Having  said  so 
much,  he  withdrew.  And  now  another  contest  arose,  for  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  captains  would  not  believe  the  tidings. 

82.  But  while  they  still  doubted,  a  Tenian  trireme,^  com- 
manded by  Panietius  the  son  of  Sosimenes,  deserted  from  the 
Persians  and  joined  the  Greeks,  bringing  full  intelligence.  For 
this  reason  the  Tenians  were  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  at  Del- 

^  Plutarch  says  "a  Tenedian  trircnio"  (Them.  c.  12),  which  is  probubiy  a  more 
inaccuracy.  Diodorus  makes  intclligciico  come  from  the  Samiaiis  in  the  rersiaii 
lie«'t,  wlio  at  tiie  name  time  promiso  to  desert  to  the  Grceits  in  the  battle  (xi.  17). 
Herodotus,  on  tiic  contrary,  spcuits  highly  of  tlie  valour  ahown  by  the  Sumiuns 
(infra,  ch.  86). 
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phi  ^  among  those  who  overthrew  the  barbarians.  With  thia 
ship,  which  deserted  to  their  side  at  Salamis,  and  the  Lemnian 
vessel  which  came  over  before  at  Artemisium/  the  Greek  fleet 
was  brought  to  the  full  number  of  380  ships  ;  otherwise  it  fell 
short  by  two  of  that  amount. 

83.  The  Greeks  now,  not  doubting  what  the  Tenians  told 
them,  made  ready  for  the  coming  fight.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
all  the  men-at-arms  '  were  assembled  together,  and  speeches 
were  made  to  them,  of  which  the  best  was  that  of  Themisto- 
cles  ;  who  throughout  contrasted  what  was  noble  with  what 
was  base,  and  bade  them,  in  all  that  came  within  the  range  of 
man's  nature  and  constitution,  always  to  make  choice  of  the 
nobler  part.  Having  thus  wound  up  his  discourse,  he  told  them 
to  go  at  once  on  board  their  ships,  which  they  accordingly  did  : 
and  about  this  time  the  trireme,  that  had  been  sent  to  Egina 
for  the  ^acidae,*^  returned  ;  whereupon  the  Greeks  put  to  sea 
with  all  their  fleet. 

84.  The  fleet  had  scarce  left  the  land  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  barbarians.  At  once  most  of  the  Greeks  began 
to  back  water,  and  were  about  touching  the  shore,  when  Amei- 

"  Tlie  tripod  here  mentioned  was  dedicated  from  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  taken  at 
Piatajii  (infra,  ix.  81),  and,  lilte  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  presented  to  Olympia 
on  the  same  occasion,  had  inscribed  upon  it  the  names,  not  only  of  the  Greeks  who 
fought  in  that  battle  (as  Pausaiiias  mistakenly  observes  of  the  statue,  v.  xxiii. 
§  1),  but  of  all  who  lent  any  effective  aid  to  the  Greek  side  during  the  war.  Pau- 
saiiias, who  gives  the  list  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  mentions  (besides  the 
Tenians)  the  Ceans,  Melians,  Naxians,  and  Cythnians,  who  all  furnished  ships  at 
Salaiuis  (supra,  ch.  46),  but  sent  no  contingents  to  Plataia  (infra,  ix.  "28).  These 
names  have  all  been  deciphered  on  the  serpent  which  formed  the  pedestal  of  the 
tripod,  as  has  that  of  the  Thespians,  who  were  probably  inscribed  on  account  of 
their  conduct  at  Therniopyhe.  Contributors  however  of  a  single  vessel  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  deemed  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  Lcmnians, 
Crotoniats,  and  Suriphians,  who  each  gave  one  vessel  to  the  combined  Grecian  fleet, 
were  omitted  from  the  inscriptions.  Probably  the  Tenians  owed  the  insertion  of 
their  name  to  the  peculiar  timeliness  of  their  arrival,  and  the  importance  of  the 
news  which  they  brought.  The  Siphnians  however  are  inscribed  on  the  tripod,  though 
we  do  not  know  that  they  were  at  all  distinguished. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  stand  of  the  tripod,  after  the  golden  bowl  had 
been  icmovcd  by  the  Pliocians  (Pausan.  x.  xiii.  §  6),  was  taken  to  Constantinople, 
and  tliiie  placed  in  the  Hippodrome  (see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  16; 
6pon  and  Wheeler's  Voyage  en  Greece,  tom.  i.  p.  178).  Recently  the  stand  has 
been  uncovered  to  its  biise,  and  the  inscription  deciphered  (vide  infra,  Book  ix. 
ch.  81,  note  ad  loc). 

*  Supra,  eh.  11.     The  calculation  here  made  confirms  the  total  in  ch.  48,  ad  fin. 

'  The  Epibata;,  or  armed  portion  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme,  corresponding  to  our 
marines,  varied  in  amount  at  different  periods  of  Greek  history.  The  greatest  num- 
ber ever  found  is  forty  (supra,  vi.  15).  During  the  Puloponncsian  war  the  comple- 
ment of  an  Athenian  trireme  was  ten  (Thucyd.  iii.  91,  ys  ;  ii.  92,  102;  iv.  76,  lol), 
Plutarch  says  (Them.  c.  14)  that  at  Salamis  it  was  eighteen.  I  scarcely  think  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  doubting  this  statement,  as  Col.  Leake  does  (Demi,  p.  262, 
note  ').  »  Supra,  ch.  64. 
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nias  of  Fallen^/  one  of  the  Athenian  captains,  darted  forth  in 
front  of  the  line,  and  charged  a  ship  of  the  enemy.  The  two 
vessels  became  entangled,  and  could  not  separate,  whereupon 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  up  to  help  Ameinias,  and  en- 
gaged with  the  Persians.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Athe- 
nians give  of  the  way  in  which  the  battle  began  ;  but  the 
Eginetans  maintain  that  the  vessel  which  had  been  to  Egina 
for  the  jEacidfB,  was  the  one  that  brought  on  the  fight.  It  is 
also  reported,  that  a  phantom  in  the  form  of  a  woman  appeared 
to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  from  end  to  end 
of  the  fleet,  cheered  them  on  to  the  fight  ;  first,  however,  re- 
buking them,  and  saying — "  Strange  men,  how  long  are  ye 
going  to  back  water  T'  * 

85.  Against  the  Athenians,  who  held  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  line  towards  Eleusis,  were  placed  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  station  was  eastward 
towards  the  Pirfeus,^  the  lonians.  Of  these  last  a  few  only 
followed  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  to  fight  backwardly  ;  the 
greater  number  did  far  otherwise.  I  could  mention  here  the 
names  of  many  trierarchs  who  took  vessels  from  the  Greeks, 
but  I  shall  pass  over  all  excepting  Theomc&tor  the  son  of  An- 
drodamas,  and  Phylacus  the  son  of  Histia3us,  both  Samians.  I 
show  this  preference  to  them,  inasmuch  as  for  this  service  The- 
omestor  was  made  tyrant  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,^  while 
Phylacus  was  enrolled  among  the  king's  benefactors,''  and  pre- 

'  Palleno  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Athenian  provincial  towns  (Leake's 
Demi,  p.  44).  For  its  site,  vide  supra,  i.  G2,  note  ^.  According  to  Phiturch  (Them, 
c.  14),  Ameinias  belonged  not  to  Pallene,  but  to  Decelea.  lie  was,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Diodorus  (xi.  27),  a  brother  of  yHschyhis,  whose  other  brotiier,  Cyniegirus,  had 
equally  distinguished  himself  at  Maratlion  (su|>ra,  vi.  Ill,  note'').  If  this  is  true, 
it  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  words  in  which  ^schylus 
notices  his  brother's  action — ijpjt  5'  ^/ijSoA^t  'EA.Atjj'jkt)  j'ouj,  Kairodpavfi  irdfTo  ^oivla- 
<rij?  vf'Jif  KJpu/xjS*  (I'ers.  415-7). 

*  Compare  with  this  story  the  talcs  told  concerning  the  battles  of  Marathon 
(supra,  vi.  117),  and  Delphi  (viii.  38-y). 

*  The  Pirffius  was  not  at  this  time  a  mere  "  natural  harbour,"  wholly  "  unimproved 
6y  art,"  us  Mr.  Grote  supposes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  172).  Themistocles  had  com- 
menced his  great  works  to  improve  its  natural  condition  when  he  was  archon, 
thirteen  years  earlier,  b.  c.  41)3  (see  Thucyd.  i.  93).  They  remained  however  iu  a 
very  unlinished  state. 

*  As  Goes  was  made  king  of  the  Mytilenieans  for  his  services  in  the  Scythian 
expedition  (supra,  v.  11).  Theomestor  appears  to  have  received  his  reward  im- 
mediately (infra,  ix.  OO). 

'  A  trace  of  the  formal  use  of  the  expression,  "  king's  benefactor,"  seems  to 
occur  (supra,  iii.  1 10)  in  the  case  of  Syloson ;  there  are  also  instances  in  Diodorus 
(xvii.  14)  and  ylvlian  (Hist.  Vur.  4n).  The  ])raclice  of  inscrii)ing  the  names  of  iho 
royal  benefuclors  in  a  register,  which  ajtpears  again  at  the  end  of  ch.  DO,  is  twice 
alluded  to  in  the  Hook  of  Esther  in  referi;ncc  to  Mordecai  (ii.  23,  vi.  1).  It  is  Uko- 
wise  mentioned  by  JosepLuH  in  Ids  Antiquities  (xi.  G) 
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sented  with  a  large  estate  in  land.     In  the  Persian  tongue  the 
king's  benefactors  are  called  Orosangs} 

SQ.  Far  the  greater  number  of  the  Persian  ships  engaged 
in  this  battle  were  disabled — -either  by  the  Athenians  or  by  the 
Eginetans.  For  as  the  Greeks  fought  in  order  and  kept  their 
line,  while  the  barbarians  were  in  confusion  and  had  no  plan 
in  anything  that  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could 
scarce  be  otlier  than  it  was.  Yet  the  Persians  fought  far  more 
bravely  here  than  at  Eubcea,  and  indeed  surpassed  themselves  ; 
each  did  his  utmost  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  for  each  thought 
that  the  king's  eye  was  upon  himself." 

87.  What  part  the  several  nations,  whether  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, took  in  the  combat,  I  am  not  able  to  say  for  certain  ; 
Artemisia,  however,  I  know,  distinguished  herself  in  such  a  way 
as  raised  her  even  higher  than  she  stood  before  in  the  esteem  of 
the  king.  For  after  confusion  had  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  king's  fleet,  and  her  ship  was  closely  pursued  by  an  Athe- 
nian trireme,  she,  having  no  way  to  fly,  since  in  front  of  her 
were  a  number  of  friendly  vessels,  and  she  was  nearest  of  all 
the  Persians  to  the  enemy,  resolved  on  a  measure  which  in  fact 
proved  her  safety.  Pressed  by  the  Athenian  pursuer,  she  bore 
straight  against  one  of  the  ships  of  her  own  party,  a  Calyn- 
dian,'  which  had  Damasithymus,  the  Calyndian  king,  himself 

"  As  Herodotus  assigns  this  vernacular  title  to  those  who  had  done  good  service 
to  the  king  (o<  evepyfrai  rod  fiaaiKtoi)  in  connexion  with  the  story-  of  I'hylacus, 
wliose  name  was  inscribed  for  such  service  among  the  honoured  list,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  the  term  itself  must  involve  some  allusion  to  the  custom  of  thus  registering 
the  names  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  The  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  title  therefore  would  seem  to  be  "  worthy  of  being  recorded," 

from  khur  (j!^"^)  worthy,  and  aansa  (cfi  iM)  "  to  say   or  praise,"  which  becomes 

thaka  in  old  Persian,  and  sangha  in  Zend.  It  would  be  more  conformable  perhaps 
to  tlie  genius  of  the  Persian  to  reverse  the  collocation  of  the  two  elements  (as  in 

the  modern  term  jy^j^,  farakhur,  &c.),  but  still  I  think  the  etymology  here  pro- 
posed preferable  either  to  the  hvarSzagho  of  Benfey,  or  the  V^^T®  (^  urusansa 

of  Oppert.  "Recording  the  name"  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  the  highest  object  of  man's  ambition,  and  the  right  to  per- 
mit such  a  record  seems  to  have  been  very  jealously  guarded  by  the  king,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prerogative.  Examples  also  of  this  usage  in  Persia  are  not  wanting  eitiier  in 
l)rofane  or  sacred  history. — Compare  Esther,  vi.  1,  &c.,  and  Thucydid.  i.  129. — 
[U.  C.  R.] 

•  Supra,  ch.  69,  and  infra,  ch.  90.  The  anger  of  Xerxes,  as  we  see  in  the  latter 
passage,  led  to  very  serious  consequences. 

'  Calynda  was,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  98,  compared  with  this  passage),  a 
Carian  town.  For  its  probable  site,  vide  supra,  i.  172,  note".  Plutarch  (deMahgn. 
Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  883)  quarrels  with  Herodotus  for  telling  this  story  at  such  length. 
No  doubt  he  does  it  in  part  from  pride  in  his  countrywoman  (see  above,  vii.  99, 
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on  board.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  had  had  any  quarrel  with 
the  man  while  the  fleet  was  at  the  Hellespont,  or  no — neither  can 
I  decide  whether  she  of  set  purpose  attacked  his  vessel,  or  whe- 
ther it  merely  chanced  that  the  Calyndian  ship  came  in  her  way 
— ^but  certain  it  is  that  she  bore  down  upon  his  vessel  and  sank 
it,  and  that  thereby  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  herself 
a  double  advantage.  For  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  tri- 
reme, when  he  saw  her  bear  down  on  one  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
thought  immediately  that  her  vessel  was  a  Greek,  or  else  had 
deserted  from  the  Persians,  and  was  now  fighting  on  the  Greek 
side  ;  he  therefore  gave  up  the  chase,  and  turned  away  to  at- 
tack others. 

88.  Thus  in  the  first  place  she  saved  her  life  by  the  action, 
and  was  enabled  to  get  clear  off  from  the  battle  ;  while  further, 
it  fell  out  that  in  the  very  act  of  doing  the  king  an  injury  she 
raised  herself  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  in  his  esteem.  For 
as  Xerxes  beheld  the  fight,  he  remarked  (it  is  said)  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel,  whereupon  the  bystanders  observed  to  him — 
"  Seest  thou,  master,  how  well  Artemisia  fights,  and  how  she 
has  just  sunk  a  ship  of  the  enemy  .^"  Then  Xerxes  asked  if  it 
were  really  Artemisia's  doing  ;  and  they  answered,  "  Certainly  ; 
for  they  knew  her  ensign  : "  ^  while  all  made  sure  that  the 
sunken  vessel  belonged  to  the  opposite  side.  Every  thing,  it  is 
said^  conspired  to  prosper  the  queen — it  was  especially  fortunate 
for  her,  that  not  one  of  those  on  board  the  Calyndian  ship  sur- 
vived to  become  her  accuser.  Xerxes,  they  say,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  to  him,  observed — "  My  men  have  behaved  like 
women,  and  my  women  like  men  !" 

89.  There  fell  in  this  combat  Ariabignes,  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  fleet,'  who  was  son  of  Darius  and  brother  of 

note  ' ;  viii.  68,  note  •■) ;  but  we  have  rather  to  regret  that  his  information  was  not  so 
copious  about  others. 

I  do  not  see  wliy  Mr.  Grote  sliould  question  the  sequel  of  the  story  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  182,  note) — the  notice  taken  by  Xerxes  of  the  act  of  Artemisia, 
and  his  mistake  of  its  nature.  Hud  the  trutli  been  known  to  him  she  would  certainly 
have  fallen  into  disgrace,  instead  of  being  entrusted  with  the  mission  recorded, 
infra,  ch.  103. 

'  Polyienus  pretends  (Strateg.  viii.  liii.  §  1)  that  Artemisia  varied  her  ensigns, 
sometimes  showing  Greek,  sometimes  Persian  colours.  This  however  is  the  retine- 
nient  of  a  later  age.  In  Artemisia's  time  ensigns  of  the  kind  which  Polyajuus  in- 
tends were  not  in  use.  The  only  ensign  was  the  figure-head,  an  image  or  picture 
placed  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  which  could  not  bo  changed  at  pleasure  (cf.  iii. 
b'J  ;  and  see  Ruhnken's  Opuscula,  p.  414,  Sic). 

*  Supra,  vii,  07.  Ariabignes  (the  Ariamenes  of  Plutarch,  Them.  c.  14)  com- 
manded the  Ionian  and  Carian  contingents.  yKschylus  does  not  seem  to  bo  aware 
of  his  death,  unless  he  confounds  him  with  Arionuinlus,  whom  he  bewails  more  than 
once  (Pers.  ICJO,  y.O'J).  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  (xi.  27)  represent  him  as  the  com- 
nianiler  of  the  vessel  first  eliart'cil  \i\  Aiuciiiias. 
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Xerxes,  and  with  him  perished  a  vast  number  of  i/ien  of  higb 
repute,  Persians,  Medes,  and  allies/  Of  the  Greeks  there  died 
only  a  few  ;  for  as  they  were  able  to  swim,  all  those  that  were 
not  slain  outright  by  the  enemy  escaped  from  the  sinking  ves- 
sels and  swam  across  to  Salamis.  But  on  the  side  of  the  Bar- 
barians more  perished  by  drowning  than  in  any  other  way,  since, 
they  did  not  know  how  to  swim.  The  great  destruction  took 
jdacG  when  the  ships  which  had  been  first  engaged  began  to 
fly;  for  they  who  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  anxious  to  display 
their  valour  before  the  eyes  of  the  king,  made  every  effort  to  force 
their  way  to  the  front,  and  thus  became  entangled  with  such  of 
their  own  vessels  as  were  retreating. 

90,  In  this  confusion  the  following  event  occurred  :  certain 
Phoenicians  belonging  to  the  ships  which  had  thus  perished 
made  their  appearance  before  the  king,  and  laid  the  blame  of 
their  loss  on  the  lonians,  declaring  that  they  were  traitors,  and 
had  wilfully  destroyed  the  vessels.  But  the  upshot  of  this  com- 
plaint was,  that  the  Ionian  captains  escaped  the  death  which 
threatened  them,  while  their  Phoenician  accusers  received  death 
as  their  reward.  For  it  happened  that,  exactly  as  they  spoke, 
a  Samothracian  vessel  bore  down  on  an  Athenian  and  sank  it, 
but  was  attacked  and  crippled  immediately  by  one  of  the  Egi- 
netan  squadron.  Now  the  Samothracians  were  expert  with  the 
javelin,  and  aimed  their  weapons  so  well,  that  they  cleared  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  which  had  disabled  their  own,  after  which  they 
f  prang  on  board,  and  took  it.  This  saved  the  lonians.  Xer- 
•les,  when  he  saw  the  exploit,  turned  fiercely  on  the  Phoenicians 
— (he  was  ready,  in  his  extreme  vexation,  to  find  fault  with  any 
one) — and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  olF,  to  prevent  them, 
he  said,  from  casting  the  blame  of  their  own  misconduct  upon 
braver  men.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  battle  Xerxes  sate 
at   the   base   of  the   hill  called   Jigaleos,'   over  against    Sala- 

*  ^scliylus  professes  to  mention  some  twenty  of  the  number  (Pers.  307-331); 
but  bis  names  so  rarely  accord  with  those  of  Herodotus,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
po  fictitious  an  air  about  tliem,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  illustrating 
history  (see  the  remark  of  Bishop  Bloinfield,  Pref  ad  Jisch.  I'ers.  p.  xiv.  ad  fin.). 
8yenne«ii^,  the  Cilician  prince,  is  almost  tlie  only  name  out  of  the  twenty  which  can 
be  distinctly  recognised  as  historical. 

'  Tlie  name  yEgulcos  is  applied  to  the  entire  mountain-range  between  the  pass 
oi  Dhafni  and  the  coast,  by  which  the  Eleusiniau  and  Athenian  plains  are  separated 
(cf.  Ttiucyd,  ii.  19  ;  Soliol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1114).  The  seat  of  Xerxes  was  said  by 
Phanodemus  (ap  Plat.  Them.  c.  13)  to  have  been  placed  a  little  above  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  which  is  known  to  have  stood  on  this  shore  (Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  20; 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  18).  Col.  Leake  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  this  tem- 
ple near  Port  Phoron  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  32-3),  but  the  position  of  Xerxes  must 
aavo  been  considerably  more  to  the  west. 

Acestodorus  absurdly  declared  that  Xerxes  viewed  the  battle  from  Mount  Kcrata, 
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mis  ; '  and  whenever  he  saw  any  of  his  own  captains  perform  any- 
worthy  exploit  he  inquired  concerning  him  ;  and  the  man's 
name  was  taken  down  by  his  scribes/  together  with  the  names 

on  the  borders  of  the  Megarid,  wliich  is  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
action  !  (Plutarch,  1.  s.  c). 

The  throne  of  Xerxes,  which  had  silver  feet,  was  preserved  for  many  years  in 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  having  been  left  behind  on  his  retreat  (Harpocrat.  and 
Suidas,  ad  voc.  apyvpoirovs ;  Dem.  in  Tiniocrat.  141,  7).  The  gilded  parasol  (Plut. 
Them.  c.  16)  which  sheltered  him  from  the  sun  seems  not  to  have  been  captured. 
For  a  representation  of  the  throne  of  a  Persian  king,  vide  supra,  vii.  16. 

*  [The  exact  position  of  Xerxes'  seat  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  Captain 
(now  Admiral)  Sir  James  Stirling  and  myself  in  1843.  It  was  on  a  small  eminence 
attached  to,  and  "  beneath"  its  N.  W.  extremity  ;  and  that  it  was  at  this  extreme 
point  is  shown  by  its  being  the  very  part  exactly  "  opposite  Salamis."      Having 
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nought  for  its  site  along  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  hill  to  this  point,  wo  there 
perceived  that  the  stones  had  been  puri)<)sely  cleared  away  on  its  summit,  and 
langed  round  it  so  as  to  form  n  margin  to  its  levelled  area  (at  a  in  the  plan),  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  done  for  any  other  object  than  that  of  witnessing  tho  battle ; 
mid  the  place  for  opposing  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Persians  could  not  have  betn  better 
chosen  by  tlie  fireoks  than  below  this  point,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bay. 
It  ngrt'CH  with  the  account  given  in  Plutarch's  lite  of  TluMnislocles,  of  the  site  of  tho 
buttle,  in  the  part  "  where  the  channel  which  separates  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the 
Island  «)f  Salamis  is  the  narrowest."— 0.  W.] 
'  Supra,  vii.  luO. 
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of  his  father  and  his  city.  Aiiaramnes  too,  a  Persian/  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  lonians,  and  present  at  the  time  whereof  I 
speak,  had  a  share  in  bringing  about  the  punishment  of  the 
Phoenicians.' 

91.  When  the  rout  of  the  Barbarians  began,  and  they 
sought  to  make  their  escape  to  Pbalerum,  the  Eginetans,  await- 
ing them  in  the  channel,'"  performed  exploits  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. Through  the  whole  of  the  confused  struggle  the  Athe- 
nians employed  themselves  in  destroying  such  ships  as  either 
made  resistance  or  fled  to  shore,  while  the  Eginetans  dealt  with 
ihose  which  endeavoured  to  escape  down  the  straits  ;  so  that 
the  Persian  vessels  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  Athenians  than 
straightway  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eginetan  squadron. 

92.  It  chanced  here  that  there  was  a  meeting  between  the 
£.hip  of  Themistocles,  which  was  hasting  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  of  Polycritus,  son  of  Crius  the  Eginetan,'  which  had 
just  charged  a  Sidonian  trireme.  The  Sidonian  vessel  was  the 
same  that  captured  the  Eginetan  guard-ship  off  Sciathus," 
which  had  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Ischenotis,  on  board — that  Py- 
theas,  I  mean,  who  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  wlimn  the 
Sidonians  kept  on  board  their  ship,  from  admiration  of  his 
gallantry.  This  man  afterwards  returned  in  safety  to  Egina,  for 
when  the  Sidonian  vessel  with  its  Persian  crew  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Greeks,  he  was  still  found  on  board.  Polycritus 
no  sooner  saw  the  Athenian  trireme,  than .  knowing  at  once 
■^'hose  vessel  it  was,  as  he  observed  that  it  bore  the  ensign  of 
the  admiral,  he  shouted  to  Themistocles  jeeringly,  and  asked 
him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  if  the  Eginetans  did  not  show  them- 
selves rare  friends  to  the  Medes.^     At  the  same  time,  while  he 

°  lie  was  probably  one  of  tlie  royal  Iiouse,  since  the  royal  names,  of  which 
Ariaramnes  was  one  (supra,  vii.  11),  do  not  seem  to  have  been  assumed  by  other 
I'ersiuiis. 

*  This  is  the  ordinary  translation  of  Gaisford's  conjectural  reading,  jrpo(r«\a'j8eTo. 
Mr.  IJlakosley  (note  ad  loc.)  suggests  that  the  true  sense  is,  "shared  the  punish- 
ment;" but  he  adduces  no  exani|)lc  of  tills  use  of  tlie  word. 

'°  Miiller  (^^ginet.  p.  124)  suggests  that  while  the  battle  proceeded  within  tho 
utraits,  a  fresh  f^ginctan  8(iuadron  arrived  iVom  Egina,  and  occupied  the  cliannel 
nt  its  eastern  extremity  ;  but  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  likely  that  we  should 
have  had  some  distinct  notice  of  it.  Probably  Herodotus  only  means  that  the  Egi- 
netan contingent  already  mentioned  (ch.  'lO),  which  seems  to  have  been  posted  with 
the  Si»artnn8  on  the  extreme  right  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  18),  took  up  a  position  across 
Mie  mouth  of  the  channel  as  soon  as  the  rout  began,  and  thus  iutercepted  the  Hying 
■hips  of  the  Persian  centre  and  rigiit  wing. 

'  (ViuH  had  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  Egina  (supra,  vi.  73). 

*  Sujira,  vii.  181. 

*  I'olycrituH  undoubtedly  spoke  with  spccinl  reference  to  tho  charge  of  Medism 
Drought  against  his  father  (supra,  ri.  60).  Possibly  Themistocles  had  been  among 
iboso  who  induced  the  Athenians  to  retain  his  father  in  custody,  despite  the  so 
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thus  reproaclied  Themistocles,  Polycritus  bore  straight  down  oii 
the  Sidonian.  Such  of  the  barbarian  vessels  as  escaped  from 
the  battle  fled  to  Phalerum,  and  there  sheltered  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  land  army, 

93.  The  Greeks  who  gained  the  greatest  glory  of  all  in  the 
sea-fight  of  Salamis  were  the  Eginetans/  and  after  them  the 
Athenians.  The  individuals  of  most  distinction  were  Polycri- 
tus the  Eginetan,  and  two  Athenians,  Eumenes  of  Anagyrus,^ 
and  Ameinias  of  Pallene  ; '  the  latter  of  whom  had  pressed 
Artemisia  so  hard.  And  assuredly,  if  he  had  known  that  the 
vessel  carried  Artemisia  on  board,  he  would  never  have  given 
over  the  chase  till  he  had  either  succeeded  in  taking  her,  or 
else  been  taken  himself  For  the  Athenian  captains  had  re- 
ceived special  orders  touching  the  queen,  and  moreover  a  reward 
of  ten  thousand  drachmas''  had  been  proclaimed  for  any  one 
who  should  make  her  prisoner  ;  since  there  was  great  indignation 
felt  that  a  woman  should  appear  in  arms  against  Athens.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  before^  she  escaped  ;  and  so  did  some  others 
whose  ships  survived  the  engagement ;  and  these  were  all  now 
assembled  at  the  port  of  Phalerum. 

94.  The  Athenians  say  that  Adeimantus,  the  Corinthian 
commander,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  fleets  joined  battle,  was 
seized  with  fear,  and  being  beyond  measure  alarmed,  spread  his 
sails,  and  hasted  to  fly  away  ;  on  which  the  other  Corinthians, 
seeing  their  leader's  ship  in  full  flight,  sailed  ofi"  likewise.  They 
had  reached  in  their  flight  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Salamis 
where  stands  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras,*  when  they  met  a 

licitations  of  Leotychides.  The  plea  alleged  on  the  occasion  (vi.  85)  savours  of  bis 
cleverness  and  uuscrupulousness. 

*  Plutarch  (de  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  871,  D)  carps  at  this  stntement,  but  it  is 
confirmed  by  Ephonis  (Fr.  112),  Diodorus  (xi.  27),  and  ^lian  (Var.  II.  xii.  10). 
Diodorus  ascribes  it  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans  that  Egina  was  preferred  above 
Athens.     His  account  appears  to  be  independent  of  that  of  our  author. 

Pindar  has  a  fine  allusion  to  tho  glory  gained  by  the  Egiuetaua  in  the  battle 
(Isthm.  iv.  48-50,  ed.  Dissen.). 

*  Anagyrus  was  one  of  the  maritime  demes  between  the  Piraeus  and  Sunium 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  578).  It  seems  to  have  lain  near  Cape  Zoster,  the  modern  Lumhardha 
(Pansan.  i.  xxxi.  §  1).     The  exact  site  has  been  determined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

Vari  by  an  inscription  which  is  given  in  Cliandler  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  166). 
Eumenes  of  Anagyrus  is  not  elsewhere  noticed. 

'  Supra,  ch.  84,  note  '. 

^  Ten  thous;»nd  drachmas  would  be  equal  to  40G/.  of  our  money. 

*  I  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  site  of  this  temple,  which  is  mentioned,  I  believe, 
by  no  other  author.  Kicpcrt(Blatt  x.)  and  Col.  Leake  (Demi,  p.  172)  are  at  varianc^ 
on  the  subject.  That  the  Athenians  worshipped  Minerva  under  the  name  of 
Sciras  is  well  known.  The  Scira  or  Scirophoria,  from  which  the  Attic  montlj  re- 
ceived its  name,  were  in  her  honour.  There  was  also  a  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras  at 
Ph.ileruin  (Pausan.  i.  i.  §  4,  xxxvi.  §  3).  The  origin  of  the  name  was  to  the  Grecka 
themselves  uncertain  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eccl.  18;  Harpocrat.  ad  voc.  SKi'poj/;  Etym. 
Magn.  ad  voc.  ^Kipoipopidy). 
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liglit  bark,  a  very  strange  apparition  :  it  was  never  discovered 
that  any  one  had  sent  it  to  them,  and  till  it  appeared  they  were 
altogether  ignorant  how  the  battle  was  going.  That  there  was 
something  beyond  nature  in  the  matter  they  judged  from  this — 
that  when  the  men  in  the  bark  drew  near  to  their  ships  they  ad- 
dressed them,  saying — "  Adeimantus,  while  thou  playest  the  trai- 
tor's part,  by  withdrawing  all  these  ships,  and  flying  away  from 
the  fight,  the  Greeks  whom  thou  hast  deserted  are  defeating 
their  foes  as  completely  as  they  ever  wished  in  their  prayers." 
Adeimantus,  however,  would  not  believe  what  the  men  said  ; 
whereupon  they  told  him,  "he  might  take  them  with  him  as 
hostages,  and  put  them  to  death  if  he  did  not  find  the  Greeks 
winning."  Then  Adeimantus  put  about,  both  he  and  those 
who  were  with  him  ;  and  they  rejoined  the  fleet  when  the  vic- 
tory was  already  gained.  Such  is  the  tale  which  the  Athenians 
tell  concerning  them  of  Corinth  ;  these  latter  however  do  not 
allow  its  truth.*  On  the  contrary,  they  declare  that  they  were 
among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  fight. 
And  the  rest  of  Greece  bears  witness  in  their  favour.' 

95.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  the  Athenian,  of  whom  I  lately  spoke  as  a  man  of 
the  greatest  excellence,  performed  the  following  service.  He 
took  a  number  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  along  the  shore  of  Salamis,  and  landing 
with  them  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  slew  all  the  Persians  by 
whom  it  was  occupied.^ 

*  Tlicrc  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  talc  was  altogether  false — one  of  those  calum- 
nies which,  under  feelings  strongly  excited,  men  circulate  against  their  enemies. 
From  the  year  n.  c.  433,  when  the  Athenians  took  part  with  the  Corcyroeans  againsi 
Corinth  (Tlnicyd.  i.  44-51),  a  deadly  feud  sprang  up  between  them  and  the  Corin- 
thians. The  Corinthian  attack  upon  Potidani  (ib.  50-65)  aggravated  the  brench. 
In  this  Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adeimantus,  took  a  prominent  part.  We  can  well  under- 
Btand  how,  under  such  circumstances,  new  calumnies  were  invented,  or  old  ones 
raked  up,  blackening  the  character  of  the  countrymen  and  the  father  of  Ari.steus. 

riularch's  witnesses  (de  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  870)  are  not  needed  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  story.  Herodotus  plainly  disbelieved  it.  He  recorded  it  probably 
more  oa  account  of  its  poetic  character  than  from  ill  will  towards  Corinth,  which  he 
elsewhere  shows  no  dispo.sition  to  treat  with  unfairress  (see  v.  75  and  92,  ix.  105). 
Dio  Chrysostom's  tale  against  Herodotus  (Orat,  xxx\ii.  p.  45(),  C. ;  supra,  vol.  i.  p. 
62)  is  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention. 

'  Even  the  Athenians  bore  a  silent  testimony  to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  Corin- 
thians on  the  occasion,  by  allowing  the  following  inscription  on  those  who  fell  to 
remain  at  Salamis  : — 

*n  ^ivf,  (iivipAy  iror'  ivalofi-fv  tunv  Knplv^ov, 

NCi'  8*  ii'iijuaToi  injiTot  fx*'  SaAa^if 
'EfddSf  ^oififfaaf  cfjat  ko)  Tlfpaai  iKdvrti, 

(I'lnt,  do  Mnllpn.  llorod.  1.  8.  c.) 

•  Whatever  the  number  of  the  Persiun  troops  in  Psyttaleia  (supra,  ch.76,  note  '), 
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96.  As  soon  as  the  sea-fight  was  ended/  the  Greeks  drew 
together  to  Salamis  all  the  wrecks  that  were  to  be  found  in  that 

their  destruction  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  calamities  of  the 
battle.  vEschylus  represents  Xerxes  as  tearing  his  garments  and  shrieking  aloud 
when  he  beheld  the  slaughter  (Pers.  474).  The  slain,  according  to  him,  consisted  of 
men  of  tlie  first  rank,  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  native  Persians,  the  principal  de- 
pendauce  of  the  Great  King  (^aK/xaiot  (pvaiv,  ']ivxhv  t'  6.pifnoi,  Kfxrfivfiav  (Kitpiitfls,  aint^ 
t'  &paKTt  -nicrTiv  (v  irpdTois  aei.  Pers.  447-9).  This  harmonises  with  a  tradition 
which  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  justified  in  rejecting  wholly,  that  among  them 
were  three  nephews  of  Xerxes,  the  sons  of  liis  sister  Sandac6,  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  brought  to  Thomistocles  (Plut.  Them.  c.  13  ;  Aristid.  c.  9).  Whether 
these  youths  were  sacrificed  or  not,  is  a  further  question,  which  one  is  glad  to  re- 
solve in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
V.  p.  177,  note).  .(Eschyhis  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  placing  the  attack  on  the  Per- 
sians in  Psyttaieia  towards  the  close  of  tlie  action.  lie  represents  it,  however,  as 
made  by  the  actual  crews  of  the  ships  engaged,  who  armed  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose (Pers.  4G0-3). 

*  The  description  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  yEschylus  (Pers.  359-438),  as  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness  and  combatant,  must  always  hold  a  primary  place  among 
the  records  of  the  time.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus, 
yet  it  confirms  liis  account  in  all  the  principal  features;  for  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1.  The  message  sent  to  Xerxes,  informing  him  that  the  Greeks  were 
about  to  disperse.  2.  His  night-movement  to  enclose  them.  3.  Tiie  bold  advance 
of  the  Greeks  to  meet  their  foes.  4.  The  commencement  of  the  engagement  by  a 
cluirge  on  the  part  of  a  single  Greek  ship.  5.  The  crush  and  confusion  among  the 
Persians.  6.  The  arrangement  of  their  fleet  in  more  than  a  single  lino  (.-Eschylus 
says,  "  in  three  lines  ").  7.  The  great  loss  of  Persians  of  high  rank.  And,  8.  The 
prolonged  resistance  and  final  disorderly  flight  of  the  Persians.  iEschylus  goes  into 
no  detail  with  regard  to  names  or  nations,  except  that  he  gives  a  list  of  the  gran- 
dees who  fell  upon  the  Persian  side,  which  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  worth- 
less. He  adds  little  to  the  information  whicii  Ilei'odotus  supplies — only,  I  think, 
these  facts: — 1.  That  the  Persian  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  (1.  37'2).  2. 
That  on  both  sides  the  fleets  advanced  with  loud  cries  and  shouts.  3.  That  the 
Greek  right  wing  advanced  first  (1.  405).  And  4.  That  the  Greeks  executed  against 
the  Persians  the  manoeuvre  of  the  irfpiirXoos  (I.  423-4). 

These  remarks  were  written  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Blakesley's  edition  of 
Herodotus.  A  careful  consideration  of  his  Excursus  on  Book  viii.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  4U()- 
419)  has  failed  to  convince  me  that  there  is  any  essential  opposition  between  the  ac- 
coimts  of  Jischylus  and  Herodotus.  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks  that  the  description  of 
the  battle  in  .(Eschylus  is  "  quite  incompatible  "  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  line  along  the  Attic  coast,  and  that  it  implies  on  the  contrary  that  the 
fleet  (or  the  part  of  it  first  engaged)  was  drawn  up  across  the  channel  which  sep- 
arates Salamis  from  the  mainland.  His  reasons  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following : 
— 1.  If  the  position  had  been  such  as  Herodotus  describes,  the  Persians  could  not 
have  been  attacked  unexpectedly  ;  2.  The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks  could  not  have 
been  first  seen  leading  the  onset ;  3.  The  Persian  fleet  would  not  have  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  stream  of  ships  (^eiVa,  1.  414);  4.  They  would  not  have  run  foul 
of  one  another;  6.  They  could  not  have  been  sui-rounded  by  the  Greeks;  and  6. 
They  would  not,  when  defeated,  have  escaped  into  the  open  sea  {-wtXa-yiav  aAa,  I. 
429).  In  reply  to  these  objections  let  it  be  remarked,  1.  Jischylus  does  not  speak 
of  any  surprise  further  than  this,  that  when  the  Persians  expected  no  resistance, 
they  found  the  Greeks  sailing  out  to  meet  them;  2.  The  right  wing  of  the  Greeks 
is  not  said  to  have  been  first  seen  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  seen  at  once 
{doios  56  w  dfT  €  s  ijcof  i  K<l>ave7  i  lSftv,\.  400),  but  the  right  wing  led  (tJ>  Bf^ihv 
....  riyf7To,  401-2) ;  8.  The  term  Ixvfxa  is  applied  by  ^-^schylus  and  the  other  tra- 
gedians to  any  great  host,  in  the  sense  of  "  flood  "  rather  than  of  "  stream  "  (cf. 
Msch.  Pers.  90;  Soph.  Ant.  129;  Eurip.  lyh.  T.  1437);  4.  Herodotus  clearly  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  ch.  89 — it  arose  from  the  pressure  towards  the 
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quarter/  and  prepared  themselves  for  another  engagement,  sup- 
posing that  the  king  would  renew  the  fight  with  the  vessels 
which  still  remained  to  him.  Many  of  the  wrecks  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  westerly  wind  to  the  coast  of  Attica,  where 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  strip  of  shore  called  Colias.^  Thus 
not  only  were  the  prophecies  of  Bacis  and  Musaeus^  concerning 
this  battle  fulfilled  completely,  but  likewise,  by  the  place  to 
which  the  wrecks  were  drifted,  the  prediction  of  Lysistratus,  an 
Athenian  soothsayer,  uttered  many  years  before  these  events, 
and  quite  forgotten  at  the  time  by  all  the  Greeks,  was  fully 
accomplished.     The  words  were — 

"Then  shall  the  sight  of  the  oars  fill  Colian  dames  with  amazement." 

Now  this  must  have  happened  as  soon  as  the  king  was  de- 
parted.''   • 

97.  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  loss,  began  to  be 
afraid  lest  the  Greeks  might  be  counselled  by  the  lonians,  or 
without  their  advice  might  determine,  to  sail  straight  to  the 
Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridges  there  ;  in  which  case 
he  would  be  blocked  up  in  Europe,  and  run  great  risk  of  perish- 
ing. He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  fly ;  but  as  he  wished 
to  hide  his  purpose  alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  his  own  peo- 

front  of  the  second  and  third  lines  ;  5.  The  Persian  fleet  is  not  surrounded  in  the  de- 
scription of  yJischylus  ;  but  after  the  rout  has  begun,  tlie  irfpiwAoos  is  practised  upon 
various  knots  of  vessels  (note  the  imperfect  tense,  fdeivov) ;  and  G.  Wliile  it  may 
be  granted  that  the  bulk  of  the  Persian  fleet  made  at  once  for  the  Attic  shore,  a 
part  may  well  have  fled  into  tlie  open  sea — in  panic,  or  as  the  readiest  course,  or 
because  the  coast  (where  it  could  be  used)  was  occupied  (see  Ilerod.  ch.  91).  The 
piirsuit  of  these  would  continue,  when  the  others  were  safe  ashore ;  and  hence 
./Eschylus  winds  up  his  account  with  their  destruction.  Mr.  Blakesley's  further  ob- 
jection thiit  the  wrecks  would  not  have  been  thrown  so  far  down  the  coast  as  Cape 
Colias,  if  the  battle  lind  taken  ])lace  in  the  strait  (p.  411),  depends  for  its  force 
on  his  assumption  that  the  ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes  alone  blew  on  the  day  of 
the  battle ;  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  westerly  breeze  (ch.  9C)  having  sprung  up, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  casual  wind,  and  not  the  ordinary  sea-breeze. 

*  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Greeks  had  10  ships  destroyed,  the  Persians  200. 
The  Persians  had  also  several  ships  captured  (xi.  li»). 

*  Strabo  seenia  to  have  mistaken  the  site  of  Colias,  which  he  places  (i.x.  p.  578) 
near  Anaphlystus,  i.  e.  not  far  from  Suniiini.  Pausanias  tells  us  (i.  i.  §  -1)  that  it 
was  M  promontory  little  more  than  two  miles  from  I'halerum  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Stephen  (ad  voc),  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Aristophanes  (Lysist.  2),  who  in- 
dicates that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  modern  Cape  of  TriKpj/rgi,  where  the  remains  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of 
Venus  Colias,  have  been  discovered.  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that  "  this  is  precisely 
the  part  of  the  coast  upon  which  vessels  would  be  thrown  bysiu-h  a  wind  as  appears 
froni  H'Todotus  and  Plutarch  to  have  blown  on  the  day  of  Salamis  "  (Demi  of  Attica, 

pp.  r,i-'2). 

*  Concerning  these  poets,  8eo  above,  vii.  fl,  note*,  and  viii.  20,  note^ 

'  When  the  inhabitanlH  of  Attica  returned  on  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  the  Co- 
lian women  would  find  their  shore  covered  with  the  oars  and  wrecks 
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pie,  he  set  to  work  to  carry  a  mound  across  the  channel  \o  Sala- 
mis,'  and  at  the  same  time  began  fastening  a  number  of  Phoeni- 
cian merchant  ships  together,  to  serve  at  once  for  a  bridge  and 
a  wall.  He  likewise  made  many  warlike  preparations,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  engage  the  Greeks  once  more  at  sea.  Now,  when 
these  things  were  seen,  all  grew  fully  persuaded  that  the  king 
was  bent  on  remaining,  and  intended  to  push  the  war  in  good 
earnest.  Mardonius,  however,  was  in  no  respect  deceived  ;  for 
long  acquaintance  enabled  him  to  read  all  the  king's  thoughts. 
Meanwhile,  Xerxes,  though  engaged  in  this  way,  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  carry  intelligence  of  his  misfortune  to  Persia.' 

98.  Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  Persian  messen- 
gers. The  entire  plan  is  a  Persian  invention  ;  and  this  is  the 
method  of  it.  Along  the  whole  line  of  road  there  are  men 
(they  say)  stationed  with  horses,  in  number  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  which  the  journey  takes,  allowing  a  man  and  horse 
to  each  day  ;  and  these  men  will  not  be  hindered  from  accom- 
plishing at  their  best  speed  the  distance  which  they  have  to  go, 
either  by  snow,  or  rain,  or  heat,  or  by  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  first  rider  delivers  his  despatch  to  the  second,  and  the  se- 
cond passes  it  to  the  third  ;  and  so  it  is  borne  from  hand  to 
hand  along  the  whole  line,  like  the  light  in  the  torch-race,  which 
the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Vulcan."  The  Persians  give  the  riding 
post  in  this  manner,  the  name  of  "Angarum."' 

"  In  this  way  Alexander  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing  Tyre,  though  the 
Tyrians  were  masters  of  tiie  sea  (Arrian.  ii.  18).  The  island  Tyre,  however,  lay 
within  half-a-niile  of  the  mainland  (Scyla.x.  Peri  pi.  p.  101;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8);  while 
Sulamis  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Also,  the  channel  in  the  former  case  was 
at  most  three  fathoms  in  depth,  while  at  Salamis  the  depth  of  the  strait  reaches  four 
fathoms  at  the  point  where  it  is  shallowest.     (See  the  Chart,  supra,  p.  278.) 

Ctesias  (Pers.  Exc.  §  26)  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  573)  represent  the  mouad  as  begun 
before  the  battle. 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  this  was  the  »e:ond  special  messenger  despatched 
(supra,  oh.  54).  jEschylus  makes  him  the  first,  or  at  least  the  first  to  arrive  (cf. 
Persaj,  14,  15,  (coCre  t(s  5"y7€Aos  oUrf  tis  iinrfvs  &<ttv  rh  Xlf paiKhv  a<piKyf7Tai). 

'"  The  torch-race  was  not  peculiar  to  Vulcan.  Herodotus  has  already  informed 
us  that  it  formed  at  Athens  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Pan  (vi.  105).  From  other 
Bources  we  loarn  that  it  was  celebrated  to  Minerva,  to  Prometheus  (Schol.  ad  Arist. 
Ran.  133;'llarpocrat.  ad  voc.  Kafnrds),  and  in  later  times  to  Bendis  (Plat.  Rep.  p. 
328,  A). 

The  nature  of  the  contest  has  been  fully  considered  by  Dr.  Liddell,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Article  Aa/uiro5ij(f>op/a,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

*  The  explanation  of  this  term  is  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  evidence 
we  possess  of  the  arbitrary  application  of  names  to  the  Eastern  Post-office,  and  by 
our  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  are  to  search  for  an 
etymology.  Under  the  Caliphs  the  postal  service  of  the  Empire  was  designated  bj 
the  name  of  Berid,  a  title  which  was  long  the  despair  of  Arab  etymologers,  but 
whicli  we  now  know  to  have  been  derived  from  the  accident  of  dock-tailed  mules 
(Persian  bitrideh,  "cut  or  docked")  being  employed  to  carry  the  expresses;  and  it  is 
thus  quite  possible  that  angdr  may  represent  some  kindred  epithet  (such  as  "  paint- 
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99.  At  Susa,  on  tlie  arrival  of  tlie  first  message,  which  said 
that  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens,  snch  was  the  delight  of  the 
Persians  who  had  remained  behind,  that  they  forthwith  strew- 
ed all  the  streets  with  myrtle  boughs,'^  and  l3urnt  incense,  and 
fell  to  feasting  and  merriment.  In  like  manner,  when  the  second 
message  reached  them,  so  sore  was  their  dismay,  that  they  all  with 
one  accord  rent  their  garments,  and  cried  aloud,  and  wept  and 
wailed  without  stint.  They  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on 
Mardonius  ;  and  their  grief  on  the  occasion  was  less  on  account 
of  the  damage  done  to  their  ships,  than  owing  to  the  alarm 
which  they  felt  about  the  safety  of  the  king.  Hence  their  trou- 
ble did  not  cease  till  Xerxes  himself,  by  his  arrival,  put  an  end 
to  their  fears." 

100,  And  now  Mardonius,  perceiving  that  Xerxes  took  the 
defeat  of  his  fleet  greatly  to  heart,  and  susj)ecting  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Athens  and  fly  away,  began  to  think 
of  the  likelihood  of  his  being  visited  with  punishment  for  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  king  to  undertake  the  war.  He  therefore 
considered  that  it  would  bo  the  best  thing  for  him  to  adventure 
further,  and  either  become  the  conqueror  of  Greece — which  was 
the  result  he  rather  expected — or  else  die  gloriously  after  aspir- 
ing to  a  noble  achievement.  So  with  these  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  he  said  one  day  to  the  king — 

"  Do  not  grieve,  master,  or  take  so  greatly  to  heart  thy  late 
loss.     Our   hopes  hang  not  altogether  on  the  fate  of  a   few 

cd,"  for  instance,  from  angarideny  "  to  paint,"  or  "  registered  "  from  angdreh,  "  an  ac- 
count book")  applied  to  post-horses  or  camels  in  the  earlier  period.  My  own  idea  is, 
however,  that  iyyapov  is  a  corruption  of  harkdreh  (5jD»jO),  or  according  to  the 

vulgar  pronunciation,  Iiakkdreh,  which  literally  signifies  "  a  man  fit  for  every  sort  of 
work,"  but  which  is  specific. illy  applied  lo  express  messengers,  whether  travelling  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  on  droincdiirics.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Uerodolun 
swift  camels  were  employed  in  the  postal  service  of  the  Persian  Empire,  as  in  the 
instance  moi.tioned  by  Strabo  (p.  7'i4),  where  the  news  of  the  death  of  Philotas  and 
orders  for  the  execution  of  his  fatiu-r  Parmenio  were  thus  conveyed  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  Herat  to  Ecbatana  or  Ilamadjm,  a  distance  of  850  miles  in  11  days;  and  it  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  observe  that  the  dromedaries  used  for  such  jiurposes  are 
Btill  known  by  no  other  name  than  kitrlidreh  throughout  both  India  and  Persia. — 
[H.  C,  R.] 

'  Supra,  vii.  54. 

*  The  rcprcHcntation  of  Herodotus  is  more  Oriental,  and  therefore  probably 
more  truthful  than  that  of  yEschylus.  The  latter  exhibits  but  litllo  acciUMintanco 
with  the  Oriental  feelings  or  customs.  Instead  of  representing  the  safety  of  the  king 
as  the  (irst  thought  of  the  Persians,  his  messenger  is  on  the  stage  for  half  a  scone 
before  the  point  is  touched.  It  is  then  certainly  put  forward  with  some  prominency, 
but  it  is  not  dwelt  upon.  And  the  grief  and  wailing  confinuo  unabated,  not  only 
till  Xerxes  makes  his  appearance,  but  to  the  end  of  the  play.  The  poet's  motive  is 
obvious.  It  would  not  have  pleased  the  Greeks  to  imagine  that  the  Persians  cared 
but  little  for  their  losses. 
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planks,  but  on  our  brave  steeds  and  horsemen.  These  fellows, 
whom  thou  imaginest  to  have  quite  conquered  us,  will  not  ven- 
ture— no,  not  one  of  them — to  come  ashore  and  contend  with 
our  land  army — nor  will  the  Greeks  who  are  upon  the  main- 
land fight  our  troops  ;  such  as  did  so,  have  received  their 
punishment.  If  thou  so  pleasest,  we  may  at  once  attack  the 
Peloponnese  ;  if  thou  wouldst  rather  wait  awhile,  that  too  is 
in  our  power.  Only  be  not  disheartened.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  Greeks  can  avoid  being  brought  to  account,  alike  for 
this  and  for  their  former  injuries  ;  nor  can  they  any  how  escape 
being  tliy  slaves.  Thou  shouldst  therefore  do  as  I  have  said. 
If,  however,  thy  mind  is  made  up,  and  thou  art  resolved  to  re- 
treat and  lead  away  thy  army,  listen  to  the  counsel  which,  in 
that  case,  I  have  to  ofter.  Make  not  the  Persians,  0  king,  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  Greeks.  If  thy  affairs  have  succeeded  ill, 
it  has  not  been  by  their  fault ;  thou  canst  not  say  that  thy  Per- 
sians have  ever  shown  themselves  cowards.  What  matters  it 
if  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  Cyprians  and  Cilicians  have 
misbehaved  .^  their  misconduct  touches  not  us.  Since  then 
thy  Persians  are  without  fault,  be  advised  by  me.  Depart 
home,  if  thou  art  so  minded,  and  take  with  thee  the  bulk  of 
thy  army  ;  but  first  let  me  choose  out  300,000  troops,  and  let 
it  be  my  task  to  biing  Greece  beneath  thy  sway." 

101.  Xerxes,  when  he  heard  these  words,  felt  a  sense  of  joy 
and  delight,  like  a  man  who  is  relieved  from  care.  Answering 
Mardonius,  therefore,  "  that  he  would  consider  his  counsel,  an 
let  him  know  which  course  he  might  prefer,"  Xerxes  ])roceed6fi 
to  consult  with  the  chief  men  among  the  Persians  ;  and  because 
Artemisia  on  the  former  occasion  had  shown  herself  the  only  per- 
son who  knew  what  was  best  to  be  done,  he  was  pleased  to  sum- 
mon her  to  advise  him  now.  As  soon  as  she  arrived,  he  put 
forth  all  the  rest,  both  councillors  and  body-guards,  and  said  to 
her  : — ■ 

"  l^Iardonius  wishes  me  to  stay  and  attack  the  Peloponnese. 
My  Persians,  he  says,  and  my  other  land  forces,  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  di.>asters  which  have  befallen  our  arms  ;  and  of 
this  he  declares  they  would  very  gladly  give  me  the  proof.  He 
therefore  exhorts  me,  either  to  stay  and  act  as  I  have  said,  or  to 
let  him  choose  out  300,000  of  my  troops — wherewith  he  under- 
takes to  reduce  Greece  beneath  my  sway — while  I  myself  retire 
with  the  rest  of  my  forces,  and  withdraw  into  my  own  country. 
Do  thou,  therefore,  as  thou  didst  counsel  me  so  wisely  to  de- 
cline the  sea-fight, — now  also  advise  me  in  this  matter,  and 
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say,  "wliich  course  of  tlie  twain  I  ought  to  take  for  my  own 
good." 

102.  Thus  did  the  king  ask  Artemisia's  counsel,  and  the 
following  are  the  words  wherewith  she  answered  him  : — 

"  'Tis  a  hard  thing,  0  king,  to  give  the  best  possible  advice 
to  one  who  asks  our  counsel.  Nevertheless,  as  thy  affairs  now 
stand,  it  seemeth  to  me  that  thou  wilt  do  right  to  return  home. 
As  for  Mardonius,  if  he  prefers  to  remain,  and  undertakes  to  do 
as  he  has  said,  leave  him  behind  by  all  means,  with  the  troops 
which  he  desires.  If  his  design  succeeds  and  he  subdues  the 
Greeks,  as  he  promises,  thine  is  the  conquest,  master,  for  thy 
slaves  will  have  accomplished  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  affairs 
run  counter  to  his  wishes,  we  can  suffer  no  great  loss,  so  long 
as  thou  art  safe,  and  thy  house  is  in  no  danger.  The  Greeks, 
too,  while  thou  livest,  and  thy  house  flourishes,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  full  many  a  battle  for  their  freedom  ;  whereas 
if  Mardonius  fall,  it  matters  nothing — they  will  have  gained  but 
a  poor  triumph — a  victory  over  one  of  thy  slaves  !  Eemembcr 
also,  thou  goest  home  having  gained  the  purpose  of  thy  expe- 
dition ;  *  for  thou  hast  burnt  Athens  \" 

103.  The  advice  of  Artemisia  pleased  Xerxes  well  ;  for  she 
had  exactly  uttered  his  own  thoughts.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  remained,  had  all  his  counsellors, 
both  men  and  women,  united  to  urge  his  stay,  so  great  was  the 
alarm  that  he  felt.  As  it  was,  he  gave  praise  to  Artemisia,  and 
entrusted  certain  of  his  children  to  her  care,  ordering  her  to  con- 
vey them  to  Ephcsus  ;  for  he  had  been  accompanied  on  the 
exi")edition  by  some  of  his  natural  sons. 

104.  He  likewise  sent  away  at  this  time  one  of  the  princi- 
pal of  his  eunuchs,'  a  man  named  Hermotiuius,  a  Pcdasian, 
who  was  bidden  to  take  charge  of  these  sons.  Now  the  Peda- 
sians  inhabit  the  region  above  Halicarnassus  ;  ®  and  it  is  re- 
lated of  them,  that  in  their  country  the  following  circumstance 

*  Vide  Rupra,  ch.  fiS,  §  1. 

*  Wc  have  lioro  llio  first  instaiioc  in  authentic  Persian  history  ot  tlie  influonco 
of  the  eunuchs,  whicli  afterwards  became  so  great  an  evil.  Ctesias  indeed  reprc- 
Bcnts  almost  every  Persian  king  as  under  tlic  influence  of  one  or  more  eunuahs. 
IV'sitacus  and  Hiigaputes  have  great  weiglit  w  1th  Cyrus  (I'ers.  Exc.  §  5  and  i?  9),  Ixa- 
I)atc8  and  Aspadutes  with  Canibyses  (ibid.);  Liibyzus  rules  the  pseudo-Snicrdis (J5 11), 
Natacas,  Xerxes  (S5  20),  &c.  Hut  the  intlucnte  of  the  seraglio  seems  really  to  have 
first  developed  it.-elf  in  the  reign  of  this  last  king. 

*  For  the  situation  of  IVdasiis,  vide  supra,  i.  176,  note  ''.  It  is  curious  that 
Herodotus  should  have  given  the  story  of  the  beard  in  two  places ;  but  I  see  no 
Buflici'.'iit  grounds  for  (|ucstionlng  the  genuineness  of  i'ithcr  passage.  "Ali(|uando 
bonus  dorinitat."  The  diserepaney  as  to  the  number  of  times  that  the  phenomenon 
hud  occurred — twice,  as  here,  or  thrice,  as  related  before  (1.  8.  c.) — is  more  like  tho 
inaccuracy  of  uu  original  writer  than  the  error  of  u  forger  or  a  copyist. 
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happens.  When  a  mischance  is  ahout  to  befall  any  of  theii 
neighbours  within  a  certain  time,  the  priestess  of  Minerva  in 
their  city  grows  a  long  beard.  This  has  already  taken  place  on 
two  occasions. 

105.  The  Hermotimus  of  whom  I  spoke  above  was,  as  I 
said,  a  Pedasian  ;  and  he,  of  all  men  whom  we  know,  took  the 
most  cruel  vengeance  on  the  person  who  had  done  him  an  in- 
jury. He  had  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  when  his  cap- 
tors sold  him,  he  was  bought  by  a  certain  Panionius,  a  native 
of  Chios,  who  made  his  living  by  a  most  nefarious  traffic. 
Whenever  he  could  get  any  boys  of  unusual  beauty,  he  made 
them  eunuchs,  and  carrying  them  to  Sardis  or  Ephesus,  sold  them 
for  large  sums  of  money.  For  the  barbarians  value  eunuchs 
more  than  others,  since  they  regard  them  as  more  trustworthy. 
Many  were  the  slaves  that  Panionius,  who  made  his  living  by 
the  practice,  had  thus  treated  ;  and  among  them  was  this  Her- 
motimus of  whom  I  have  here  made  mention.  However  he 
was  not  without  his  share  of  good  fortune  ;  for  after  a  w'hile  he 
was  sent  from  Sardis,  together  with  other  gifts,  as  a  present  to 
the  king.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  came  to  be  esteemed  by 
Xerxes  more  highly  than  all  his  eunuchs. 

106.  When  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  Athens  with  the 
Persian  army,  and  abode  for  a  time  at  Sardis,  Hermotimus 
happened  to  make  a  journey  upon  business  into  Mysia  ;  and 
there,  in  a  district  which  is  called  Atarneus,  but  belongs  to 
Chios,'  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with  Panionius.  Kecognising  him 
at  once,  he  entered  into  a  long  and  friendly  talk  with  liim, 
wherein  he  counted  up  the  numerous  blessings  he  enjoyed 
through  his  means,  and  promised  him  all  manner  of  favours  in 
return,  if  he  would  bring  his  household  to  Sardis  and  live  there. 
Panionius  was  overjoyed,  and  accepting  the  offer  made  him, 
came  presently,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  children. 
Then  Hermotimus,  when  he  had  got  Panionius  and  all  his 
family  into  his  power,  addressed  him  in  these  words  : — 

"  Thou  man,  who  get  test  a  living  by  viler  deeds  than  any 
one  else  in  the  whole  world,  what  wrong  to  thee  or  thine  had  I 
or  any  of  mine  done,  that  thou  sliouldst  have  made  me  the 
nothing  that  I  now  am  ?  Ah  !  surely  thou  thoughtest  that  the 
gods  took  no  note  of  thy  crimes.  But  they  in  their  justice 
have  delivered  thee,  the  doer  of  unrighteousness,  into  my 
hands  ;  and  now  thou  canst  not  complain  of  the  vengeance 
which  I  am  resolved  to  take  on  thee." 

'  Vide  supra,  i.  IGO ;  vi.  28,  29. 
Vol.  IV.— 19 
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After  these  reproaclies,  Hermotimus  commanded  the  four 
Bons  of  Panionius  to  be  brought,  and  forced  the  father  to  make 
them  eunuchs  with  his  own  hand.  Unable  to  resist,  he  did  as 
Hermotimus  required  ;  and  then  his  sons  were  made  to  treat 
him  in  the  self-same  way.  So  in  this  way  there  came  to  Pa- 
nionius requital  at  the  hands  of  Hermotimus. 

107.  Xerxes,  after  charging  Artemisia  to  convey  his  sons 
safe  to  Ephesus,*  sent  for  Mardonius,  and  bade  him  choose  from 
all  his  army  such  men  as  he  wished,  and  see  that  he  made  his 
achievements  answer  to  his  promises.  During  this  day  he  did 
no  more  ;  but  no  sooner  was  night  come,  than  he  issued  his 
orders,  and  at  once  the  captains  of  the  ships  left  Phalerum, 
and  bore  away  for  the  Hellespont,  each  making  all  the  speed  he 
could,  and  hasting  to  guard  the  bridges  against  the  king's  re- 
turn. On  their  way,  as  they  sailed  by  Zoster,  where  certain 
narrow  points  of  land  project  into  the  sea,"  they  took  the  cliffs 
for  vessels,  and  fled  far  away  in  alarm.  Discovering  their  mis- 
take, however,  after  a  time,  they  joined  company  once  more, 
and  proceeded  upon  their  voyage, 

108.  Next  day  the  Greeks,  seeing  the  land  force  of  the  bar- 
barians encamped  in  the  same  place,  thought  that  their  ships 
must  still  be  lying  at  Phalerum  ;  and  expecting  another  attack 
from  that  quarter,  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves. 
Soon  however  news  came  that  the  ships  were  all  departed  and 
gone  away  ;  whereupon  it  was  instantly  resolved  to  make  sail  in 
pursuit.  They  went  as  iar  as  Andros  ; '"  but  seeing  nothing 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  they  stopped  at  that  place,  and  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  At  this  council  Themistocles  advised  that  the 
Greeks  should  follow  on  through  the  islands,  still  pressing  the 
pursuit,  and  making  all  haste  to  the  Hellespont,  there  to  break 
down  the  bridges.  Eurybiades,  however,  delivered  a  contrary 
opinion.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the  Greeks  should  break  down  the 
bridges,  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen 
for  Greece.  The  Persian,  supposing  that  his  retreat  were  cut 
off,  and  he  were  compelled  to  remain  in  Europe,  would  be  sure 
never  to  give  them  any  peace.  Inaction  on  his  part  would  ruia 
all  his  affairs,  and  leave  him  no  chance  of  ever  getting  back  to 

•  Supra,  ell.  103. 

•  Ciipe  Zoster  iH  undoubtedly  the  modern  Capo  Lumbardha.  It  has  the  islanc! 
Phaiira  (now  Fleva)  in  its  front  (cf.  Strah.  ix.  p.  578).  The  promontory  is  a  "  po- 
ninsuln,  terminating  in  three  cupos"  (Lcaite'.s  Demi,  p.  55,)  but  it  is  iio<-  very  /ikely 
that  tlu'V  could  have  been  misliikcn  by  the  Persians  for  ship.s. 

*^  The  Persian  fleet  not  beinj;  in  sifjlit  olV  the  Kubdum  coast  wlien  the  Greeks 
hod  paHsei!  Andros,  and  could  have  a  lull  view  to  the  north,  ihey  would  know  that 
pursuit  waa  vain.     This  may  account  for  their  going  so  far  and  no  further. 
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Asia — nay,  would  even  cause  his  army  to  perish  by  famine  : 
whereas,  if  he  bestirred  himself,  and  acted  vigorously,  it  was 
likely  that  the  whole  of  Europe  would  in  course  of  time  become 
subject  to  him  ;  since,  by  degrees,  the  various  towns  and  tribes 
would  either  fiall  before  his  arms,  or  else  agree  to  terms  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  in  this  way,  his  troops  would  find  food  sufficient  for 
them,  since  each  year  the  Greek  harv^est  would  be  theirs.  As 
it  was,  the  Persian,  because  he  had  lost  the  sea-fight,  intended 
evidently  to  remain  no  longer  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  ought  to 
let  him  depart  ;  and  when  he  was  gone  from  among  them,  and 
had  returned  into  his  own  country,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
them  to  contend  with  him  for  the  possession  of  tliat" 

The  other  captains  of  the  Peloponnesians  declared  them- 
selves of  the  same  mind. 

109.  Whereupon  Themiutocles,  finding  that  the  majority 
was  against  him,  and  that  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  push 
on  to  the  Hellespont,  changed  round,^  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  Athenians,  who  of  all  the  allies  were  the  most  nettled  at 
the  enemy's  escape,  and  who  eagerly  desired,  if  the  other 
Greeks  would  not  stir,  to  sail  on  by  themselves  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  break  the  bridges,  spake  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  often  myself  witnessed  occasions,  and  I  have  heard 
of  many  more  from  others,  where  men  who  had  been  conquered 
by  an  enemy,  having  been  driven  quite  to  desperation,  have 
renewed  the  fight,  and  retrieved  their  former  disasters.  We 
have  now  had  the  great  good  luck  to  save  both  ourselves  and  all 
Greece  by  the  repulse  of  this  vast  cloud  of  men  ;  let  us  then 
be  content  and  not  press  them  too  hard,  now  that  they  have 
begun  to  fly.  Be  sure  we  have  not  done  this  by  our  own  might. 
It  is  the  work  of  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  jealous  ^  that  one 
man  should  be  king  at  once  of  Europe  and  of  Asia — more  espe- 
cially a  man  like  this,  unholy  and  presumptuous — a  man  who 
esteems  alike  things  sacred  and  things  profane  ;  who  has  cast 
down  and  burnt  the  very  images  of  the  gods  themselves  ;  *  who 

*  riutarcl)  (Them.  c.  IC)  attributes  Theniistocles'  change  of  mind  to  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  Aristides,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  narrative  of  He- 
rodotus. 

"  Supra,  vii.  10,  §  5. 

*  yl'Jschylus  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Persians  towards  the  Greek  temples  and 
altars  in  terms  even  stronger  than  these : — ov  btuv  ^jj^'ttj  tjSoiivro  vvXav,  ovli  iri/x- 
■Kpavat  vfws'  fiuifjiol  5'  fiiVroi,  SatfiSfcuu  &'  iSpuyuaro  irp6ppt(a  <pvpSr]if  i^ai/forTpairrat 
Bddpwv  (Fers.  805-8);  and  Cicero  relates  (De  Leg.  ii.  10,  ad  fin.),  that  an  iconoclastic 
spirit  was  at  work,  tlie  ground  of  the  destruction  being  that  the  Greeks  shut  up  their 
gods  within  walls,  whereas  the  whole  world  is  the  true  temple  of  the  Supreme. 
Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loe.  and  Excursus  to  Book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  435)  denies  that  the 
Persian   religion    can    at   this   time   have  been  iconoclastic,  and   instances   "the 
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even  caused  the  sea  to  be  scourged  with  rods  and  commanded 
fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it/  At  present  all  is  well  with  us — 
let  us  then  abide  in  Greece,  and  look  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
families.  The  barbarian  is  clean  gone — we  have  driven  him  off — 
let  each  now  repair  to  his  own  house,  and  sow  his  land  diligently. 
In  the  spring  we  Avill  take  ship  and  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and 
to  Ionia  !  " 

All  this  Themistocles  said  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
claim  upon  the  king  ;  for  he  wanted  to  have  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  any  mischance  should  befall  him  at  Athens " — which  indeed 
came  to  pass  afterwards/ 

110.  At  present,  however,  he  dissembled  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  persuaded  by  his  words.  For  they  were  ready  now 
to  do  whatever  he  advised  ;  since  they  had  always  esteemed 
him  a  wise  man,  and  he  had  lately  proved  himself  most  truly 
wise  and  well-judging.  Accordingly,  they  came  in  to  his  views  ; 
whereupon  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  messengers,  on  board  a 
light  bark,  to  the  king,  choosing  for  this  purpose  men  whom  he 
could  trust  to  keep  his  instructions  secret,  even  although  they 
should  be  put  to  every  kind  of  torture.  Among  them  was  the 
house-slave  Sicinnus,  the  same  whom  he  had  made  use  of  pre- 
viously.* When  the  men  reached  Attica,  all  the  others  stayed 
with  the  boat  ;  but  Sicinnus  went  up  to  the  king,  and  spake  to 
him  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  sent  to  thee  by  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles, 

Hagian  hero-worship  at  Ilium,  and  the  scrupulous  reverence  for  Delos  exhib- 
ited by  Datis"  as  conclusive  on  the  subject.  But  Datis  was  a  Mede,  not  a  Persian, 
and  would  therefore  of  course  be  free  from  the  spirit ;  and  the  sacrifices  at  the 
Hellosipont  may  easily  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Greeks  (see  note  *  on  Book 
vii.  ch.  4a).  From  the  Persian  inscriptions  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Court  Religion  was  still  pure  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  Many  remains  of  the  temples 
burnt  at  this  time  continued  to  the  days  of  Pausanias  (r.  i.  §  4;  x.  xxxiv.  §  2),  who 
believed  the  Greeks  to  have  passed  a  decree  against  restoring  them.  (Of.  Lycurg. 
c.  Leocrat.  81,  p.  158.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  were  restored 
(see  Leake's  Athens,  p.  12). 

•  Supra,  vii.  85. 

•  According  to  Thucydidcs  (i.  137),  Themistocles  did  actually  claim  credit  with 
the  Persians  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to 
imagine  him  looking  forward  at  this  time  to  such  a  contingency  as  exile.  Still,  as 
Mr.  Grote  ol).«erve8,  "long-sighted  cunning"  was  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  his 
character,  and  "  a  clever  man,  tainted  with  such  constant  guilt,  might  naturally  cal- 
culate on  being  one  day  detected  and  punL-shed "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp. 
188-9). 

^  Cf.  Thucyd.  1.  8.  c,  where  the  circumstances  by  which  Themistocles  bccamo 
involved  in  the  fall  of  I'ausania.-^  arc  fully  given.     See  also  Plutarch,  Them.  c.  28-8. 

•  Supra,  ch.  70.  Plutarch  (Them.  c.  Hi)  makes  a  certain  Arnaces,  one  of  the 
royal  eimuchs  who  hml  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  recent  battle,  the  chief  messenger 
on  lliig  occasion.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Polyaenus  (Sirat.  I.  xxx.  §  8).  But 
Diodorus  (xi.  ID)  und  Justin  (ii.  18)  conlirm  Herodotus. 
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who  is  the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  wisest  and  bravest 
man  of  all  the  allies,  to  bear  thee  this  message  :  '  Themistocles 
the  Athenian,  anxious  to  render  thee  a  service,  has  restrained 
the  Greeks,  who  were  impatient  to  pursue  thy  ships,  and  to 
break  up  the  bridges  at  the  Hellespont.  Now,  therefore,  return 
home  at  thy  leisure.'  " 

The  messengers,  when  they  had  performed  their  errand, 
sailed  back  to  the  fleet, 

111.  And  the  Greeks,  having  resolved  that  they  would 
neither  proceed  further  in  pursuit  of  the  barbarians,  nor  push 
forward  to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the  passage,  laid  siege  to 
Andros,  intending  to  take  the  town  by  storm.'  For  Themisto- 
cles had  required  the  Andrians  to  pay  down  a  sum  of  money ; 
and  they  had  refused,  being  the  first  of  all  the  islanders  who 
did  so.  To  his  declaration,  "  that  the  money  must  needs  be 
paid,  as  the  Athenians  had  brought  with  them  two  mighty 
gods — Persuasion  and  Necessity,"  they  made  reply,  that 
''  Athens  might  well  be  a  great  aud  glorious  city,  since  she  was 
blest  with  such  excellent  gods  ;  but  they  were  wretchedly  poor, 
stinted  for  land,  and  cursed  with  two  unprofitable  gods,  who 
always  dwelt  with  them,  and  would  never  quit  their  island — to 
wit.  Poverty  and  Helplessness.'  These  were  the  gods  of  the  An- 
drians, and  therefore  they  would  not  pay  the  money.  For  the 
power  of  Athens  could  not  possibly  be  stronger  than  their  ina- 
bility." This  reply,  coupled  with  the  refusal  to  pay  the  sum 
required,  caused  their  city  to  be  besieged  by  the  Greeks. 

112.  Meanwhile  Themistocles,  who  never  ceased  his  pursuit 
of  gain,'  sent  threatening  messages  to  the  other  islanders  with 

•  The  Cyclades,  with  few  exceptions,  contained  each  a  single  town,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  island  (cf.  Scylax.  Peripl.  pp.  48-60;  Ptolera.  Geogr.  ili. 
15).  The  town  of  Andros  is  proved,  by  inscriptions  and  ruins,  to  have  lain  on  the 
lower  const,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  modern  village  of  Arna  (Touruefort,  vol.  i.  p. 
268;  Ross,  vol.  ii.  p.  16),  It  successfully  resisted  Alcibiades  in  b.  c.  407  (Xen, 
Hell,  I,  iv,  §  23  ;  Diod,  Sic.  xiii.  69),  but  was  taken  by  Attalus  in  B.C.  200 (Liv..  xxxix. 
46). 

'  Poverty  and  Helplessness  had  before  this  time  been  coupled  together,  having 
boon  termed  sisters  by  the  poet  Alcaeus.  See  the  fragment  in  Stobaeus  (iii.  p.  258, 
Gaisf.)— 

apyoKtov  Tlevia,  KaKhv  S(T;(eTu»', 

&  fityav  Sa.f/Lvr)(n 
\ahv,  'Afiaxafi(f  avv  dSeXcp^. 

Pausanias  speaks  of  an  actual  temple  to  Bt'o  and  'Avdym]  at  Corinth  (ii.  iv.  §  Y), 

"  Cf.  supra,  ch.  4.  Charges  of  this  kind  were  brought  against  Themistocles  even 
in  his  life-time.  The  poet  Timocreon  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  his  avarice 
(ap.  Plut.  Them,  c,  21.)  A  more  unsuspicious  testimony,  perhaps,  is  furnished  by 
the  undoubted  fact  of  his  enormous  wealth  at  the  period  of  his  exile,  which  was  wit<. 
nessed  to  both  by  Theopompus  (Fr.  90)  aud  Theophrastus  (ib.).     Though  his  original 
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demands  for  different  sums,  employing  the  same  messengers  and 
the  same  words  as  he  had  used  towards  the  Andrians.  "If,"  he 
said,  "they  did  not  send  him  the  amount  required,  he  would 
bring  the  Greek  fleet  upon  them,  and  besiege  them  till  he  took 
their  cities."  By  this  means  he  collected  large  sums  from  the 
Carystians  ^  and  the  Parians,  who,  when  they  heard  that  An- 
dres was  already  besieged,  and  that  Themistocles  was  the  best 
esteemed  of  all  the  captains,  sent  the  money  through  fear. 
Whether  any  of  the  other  islanders  did  the  like,  I  cannot  say 
for  certain  ;  but  I  think  some  did  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. However,  the  Carystians,  thougli  they  complied,  were 
not  spared  any  the  more  ;  but  Themistocles  was  softened  by 
the  Parians'  gift,  and  therefore  they  received  no  visit  from  the 
army.  In  this  way  it  was  that  Themistocles,  during  his  stay 
at  Andros,  obtained  money  from  the  islanders,  unbeknown  to 
the  other  captains. 

113.  King  Xerxes  and  his  army  waited  but  a  few  days 
after  the  sea-fight,  and  then  withdrew  into  Bceotia  by  the  road 
which  they  had  followed  on  their  advance.''  It  was  the  wish  of 
Mardonius  to  escort  the  king  a  part  of  the  way  ;  and  as  the 
time  of  year  was  no  longer  suitable  for  carrying  on  war,  he 
thought  it  best  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  wait  for  the  spring 
before  he  attempted  the  Peloponnese.  After  the  army  was 
come  into  Thessaly,  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  stay  with  him  ;  and,  first  of  all,  he  took  tlie  whole 
body  called  the  "  Immortals,"  ^  except  only  their  leader  Hydar- 
nes,  who  refused  to  quit  the  person  of  the  king.  Next,  he 
chose  the  Persians  who  wore  breastplates,*  and  the  thousand 

patrimony  did  not  exceed  three  talents,  his  confiscated  property,  after  his  friends 
had  secreted  and  conveyed  into  Asia  a  large  portion  of  it,  amounted,  according  to 
the  latter  writer,  to  eighty  (19,500/.),  according  to  the  former  to  a  hundred  talents 
(24,376/.).      Compare  also  Critias  (ap.  Ml.  Vur.  H.  x.  17). 

*  Supra,  vi.  99,  note  '. 

*  Probably  the  pass  of  Phyle  ;  for  though  Thespise  and  PlatPDa  were  burnt  on  the 
advance  (supra,  eh.  60)  which  might  seem  to  bring  the  Persians  into  Attica  by 
Eleutliene  and  (Eno^>,  yet  the  mnin  army,  one  may  be  sure,  marched  straight  from 
Orchomenus  to  Thebes,  and  from  Thebes  to  Athens. 

»  Supra,  vii.  83,  211,  215. 

*  This  is  not  quite  clear;  since  the  great  body  of  the  Persian  infantry  was  said 
(vii.  CI)  to  have  worn  coats  of  scale  armour,  while  the  breastplate  [ddpril)  was  not 
HHsigned  to  any.  If  the  coat  of  scale  armour  is  here  called  ^d'pv^,  imd  the  great 
body  of  the  infantry  is  meant,  from  whom  are  they  distinguished?  From  the  special 
ultendants  u|)on  the  king's  person  (ch.  40)?  Ikit  these  would  not  be  less  well  armed 
than  the  mass.  I  incline  to  think  that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  better  and 
the  worse  armed  among  the  Persian  infantry,  to  the  former  of  whom  alone  the  de- 
scription in  vii.  CI  is  to  be  applied.  The  expression — "These  initions  he  took 
eutire,"  I  should  limit  to  the  Medcs,  ISuch),  Uaotrians,  and  Indians. 
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picked  horse  ; ''  likewise  the  Medes,  the  Sacans,  the  Bactrians, 
and  the  Indians,  foot  and  horse  equally.  These  nations  he  took 
entire  :  from  the  rest  of  the  allies  he  culled  a  few  men,  taking 
such  as  were  either  remarkable  for  their  aj^pearance,  or  else 
such  as  had  performed,  to  his  knowledge,  some  valiant  deed. 
The  Persians  furnished  him  with  the  greatest  number  of  troops, 
men  who  were  adorned  with  chains  and  armlets.'  Next  to  them 
were  the  Medes,  who  in  number  equalled  the  Persians,  but  in 
valour  fell  short  of  them.  The  whole  army,  reckoning  the  horse- 
men with  the  rest,  amounted  to  300,000  men. 

114.  At  the  time  when  Mardonius  was  making  choice  of 
his  troops,  and  Xerxes  still  continued  in  Thessaly,  the  Lacedae- 
monians received  a  message  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  bidding 
them  seek  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  Xerxes  for  the  death  of 
Leonidas,  and  take  whatever  he  chose  to  give  them.  So  the 
Spartans  sent  a  herald  with  all  speed  into  Thessaly,  who  arrived 
while  the  entire  Persian  army  was  still  there.  This  man  being 
brought  before  the  king,  spake  as  follows : — 

"  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedajmonians  and  the  Heracleids 
of  Sparta  require  of  thee  the  satisfaction  due  for  bloodshed,  be- 
cause thou  slowest  their  king,  who  fell  fighting  for  Greece." 

Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  a  long  time  spake  not  a  word.  At 
last,  however,  he  pointed  to  Mardonius,  who  was  standing  by 
him,  and  said  : — "Mardonius  here  shall  give  them  the  satisfac- 
tion they  deserve  to  get."  And  the  herald  accepted  the  answer, 
and  forthwith  went  his  way. 

115.  Xerxes,  after  this,  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  and 
marched  away  himself,  at  his  best  speed,  toward  the  Hellespont. 
In  five  and  forty  days  he  reached  the  place  of  passage,  where  he 
arrived  with  scarce  a  fraction,  so  to  speak,  of  his  former  army.* 

'  The  "  thousand  horsemen,  picked  men  of  the  Persian  nation,"  who  formed  th- 
van  of  the  body  of  troops  specially  attached  to  tlie  king's  person  (supra,  vii.  4<)). 

*  Supra,  vii.  83,  note  *.  The  "  cliains"  and  "  armlets  "  are  specially  noticed  b) 
PIut.arch,  Them.  c.  18)  and  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  viii.  §  2&). 

"  The  well-known  description  in  yEscliylus  (Pers.  484-516),  while  it  confirms  the 
account  here  given  of  the  Persian  retreat  in  many  respects,  exceeds  it  in  certaiu 
strikinj;ly  poetic  particuhirs.  According  to  the  tragedian,  besides  the  deaths  from 
starvation  there  were  many  from  tliirst,  and  some  I'rom  mere  gasping  for  breath! 
Tlie  great  loss  was  at  the  Strymon,  which,  in  the  night  of  the  day  when  the  Persian 
army  arrived  upon  its  banks,  was  {^ozeu  over  by  an  unseasonable  frost,  so  firmly 
and  hardly  that  the  Persians  commenced  crossing  upon  the  ice.  When  the 
sun's  rays  grew  hot,  the  ice  melted,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  army  perished 
.n  the  stream.  Bishop  Thirlwall  accepts  this  story  as  true  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  31G).  Mr.  Grote,  with  reason,  discredits  it  (History,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  191,  note). 
The  freezing  of  the  Strymon,  a  river  180  yards  wide  (Leake)  at  this  part,  in  the 
latitude  of  >faples,  and  at  the  beginning  of  November — to  drop  all  mention  of  the 
'  single  night " — is  so  improbable  a  circumstance,  that  we  are  warranted,  on  tide 
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All  along  their  line  of  march,  in  every  country  where  they 
chanced  to  be,  his  soldiers  seized  and  devoured  whatever  corn 
they  could  find  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  ;  while,  if  no  corn 
was  to  be  found,  they  gathered  the  grass  that  grew  in  the  fields^ 
and  stripped  the  trees,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  alike  of  their 
bark  and  of  their  leaves,  and  so  fed  themselves.  They  left 
nothing  anywhere,  so  hard  were  they  pressed  by  hunger. 
Plague  too  and  dysentery  attacked  the  troops  while  still  upon 
their  march,  and  greatly  thinned  their  ranks.  Many  died  ; 
others  fell  sick  and  were  left  behind  in  the  different  cities  that 
lay  upon  the  route,  the  inhabitants  being  strictly  charged  by 
Xerxes  to  tend  and  feed  them.  Of  these  some  remained  in 
Thessaly,  others  in  Siris  of  Paeonia,"'  others  again  in  Macedon. 
Here  '  Xerxes,  on  his  march  into  Greece,  had  left  the  sacred 
oar  and  steeds  of  Jove  ;  which  upon  his  return,  he  was  unable 
lo  recover;  for  the  Pseonians  had  disposed  of  them  to  the  Thra- 
cians,  and,  when  Xerxes  demanded  them  back,  they  said,  that 
ihe  Thracian  tribes  who  dwelt  about  the  sources  of  the  Stry- 
mon  had  stolen  the  mares  as  they  pastured. 

116.  Here  too  a  Thracian  chieftain,  king  of  the  Bisaltians 
and  of  Crestonia,"  did  a  deed  which  went  beyond  nature.  He 
had  refused  to  become  the  willing  slave  of  Xerxes,  and  had  fled 
before  him  into  the  heights  of  Rhodope,  at  the  same  time  for- 
bidding his  sons  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Greece. 
But  they,  either  because  they  cared  little  for  his  orders,  or  be- 
cause they  wished  greatly  to  see  the  war,  joined  the  army  of 
Xeixes.  At  this  time  they  had  all  returned  home  to  him — the 
number  of  the  men  was  six — quite  safe  and  sound.     But  their 

ground  alone,  in  rejecting  it.  The  fiict  that  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  thrown 
across  the  river  (Ilerod.  vii.  24,114)  on  the  march  into  Greece,  which  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  garrison  of  Eion,  and  furnished  a  secure  means  of 
transit,  is  also  of  importance.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  yEschylus  had  any  ibun- 
dation  at  all  ib.'  this  poetic  feature  in  his  narrative — whether,  having  carried  his 
hearers  northward  to  a  sulficient  distance  from  Athens,  into  regions  wiih  the  very 
geography  of  which  he  was  himself  unacquainted  (1.  400),  he  did  not  regard  himself 
as  at  lilicrty  to  indi.lge  his  imagination  in  di-scrihing  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  pos- 
fible  disaster.     He  would  be  sure  of  linding  in  his  hearers  very  indulgent  critics. 

'•  Vide  supra,  v.  15,  note  '. 

'  At  Wiris,  not  in  Macedonia;  as  appears  by  the  next  sentence.  The  "sacred 
car  and  steeds  of  Jove  "  (Ormazd)  were  briefly  described,  vii.  40.  Tho  steeds  which 
drew  it  were  there  said  to  be  "eight  white  //"r.vcs." 

'  For  the  positions  of  liisaltia  and  Crestonia,  vide  supra,  vii.  116,  note  ',  and  124, 
note  •. 

"  Rhodope  proper  appears  to  have  been  the  chain  now  called  Despoto  Dagh 
(supra,  iv.  4*.),  note  '),  which  separates  .ho  valley  of  the  Xestus  {Kara  Su)  from  that 
of  the  Hebrus  (Afarlixa).  The  name,  howevi.-,  CAfCndcd  to  some  porl'on  of  tho 
Balkan  (Tlincyd.  ii.  'Jf!  ;  Ptolem.  Geogr.  id.  W)  '.hat,  namely,  upon  which  thin 
chain  a<lJoiiiM. 
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father  took  tliem,  and  punislied  their  offence  by  plucking  ou( 
their  eyes  from  the  sockets.  Such  was  the  treatment  which 
these  men  received. 

117.  The  Persians,  having  journeyed  through  Thrace  and 
reached  the  passage,  entered  their  ships  hastily  and  crossed  the 
Hellespont  to  Abydos.  The  bridges  were  not  found  stretched 
across  the  strait  ;  since  a  storm  had  broken  and  dispersed  them. 
At  Abydos  the  troops  halted,  and  obtaining  more  abundant  pro- 
vision than  they  had  yet  got  upon  their  march,  they  fed  with- 
out stint  ;  from  which  cause,  added  to  the  change  in  their 
water,  great  numbers  of  those  who  had  hitherto  escaped  perish- 
ed. The  remainder,  together  with  Xerxes  himself,  came  safe 
to  Sardis.'' 

118.  There  is  likewise  another  account  given  of  the  return 
of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  when  Xerxes  on  his  way  from 
Athens  arrived  at  Eion  upon  the  Strymon,  he  gave  up  travelling 
by  land,  and  intrusting  Hydarnes  with  the  conduct  of  his  forces 
to  the  Hellespont,  embarked  himself  on  board  a  Phoenician 
ship,  and  so  crossed  into  Asia.  On  his  voyage  the  ship  was 
assailed  by  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon, which  caused  the  sea  to  run  high.  As  the  storm  increas- 
ed, and  the  ship  laboured  heavily,  because  of  the  number  of  the 
Persians  who  had  come  in  the  king's  train,  and  who  now 
crowded  the  deck,  Xerxes  was  seized  with  fear,  and  called  out 
to  the  helmsman  in  a  loud  voice,  asking  him,  if  there  were  any 
means  whereby  they  might  escape  the  danger.  "  No  means, 
master,"  the  helmsman  answered,  "  unless  we  could  be  quit  oif 
these  too  numerous  passengers."  Xerxes,  they  say,  on  hearing 
this,  addressed  the  Persians  as  follows  : — "  Men  of  Persia,"  he 
said,  "  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  shov  what  love  ye  bear  your 
king.  My  safety,  as  it  seems,  depends  wholly  upon  you."  So 
spake  the  king  ;  and  the  Persians  instantly  made  obeisance, 
and  then  leajit  over  into  the  sea.  Thus  was  the  ship  lightened, 
and  Xerxes  got  safe  to  Asia.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
shore,  he  sent  for  the  helmsman,  and  gave  him  a  golden  crown 
])ccause  he  had  preserved  the  life  of  the  king, — but  because  he 
had  caused  the  death  of  a  number  of  Persians,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  from  his  shoulders. 

119.  Such  is  the  other  account  which  is  given  of  the  return 

*  Xerxes  remained  at  Sardis  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  during  a  considerable 
j)ortion  of  llie  next  year  (infra,  ix.  107,  ad  fin.).  It  was  at  tliis  time  that  he  wan 
siiid  to  liave  plundered  and  destroyed  tlie  temple  at  Brancliidaj  (;<upra,  vi.  lt»,  note  *j ; 
many  curious  leniaius  from  which,  including  eight  of  tiie  archaic  sitting  staluea 
(su|)ia,  V.  30,  noie '),  have  lately  reached  thid  country,  and  are  now  iu  the  British 
Museum. 
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of  Xerxes  ;  but  to  me  it  seems  quite  unworthy  of  belief,  alike 
in  other  respects,  and  in  what  relates  to  the  Persians.  For  had 
the  helmsman  made  any  such  speech  to  Xerxes,  I  suppose  there 
is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  will  doubt  that  this  is  the 
course  which  the  king  would  have  followed  : — he  would  have 
made  the  men  upon  the  ship's  deck,^  who  were  not  only  Per- 
sians but  Persians  of  the  very  highest  rank,  quit  their  place 
and  go  down  below ;  and  would  have  cast  into  the  sea  an  equal 
number  of  the  rowers,  who  were  Phoenicians.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  king,  as  I  have  already  said,  returned  into  Asia  by  the 
same  road  as  the  rest  of  the  army. 

120.  I  will  add  a  strong  proof  of  this.  It  is  certain  that 
Xerxes  on  his  way  back  from  Greece  passed  through  Abdera, 
where  he  made  a  contract  of  friendship  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  presented  them  with  a  golden  scymitar,  and  a  tiara  broid- 
ered  with  gold.  The  Abderites  declare — but  I  put  no  faith  in 
this  part  of  their  story — that  from  the  time  of  the  king's  leav- 
ing Athens,  he  never  once  loosed  his  girdle  till  he  came  to  their 
city,  since  it  was  not  till  then  that  he  fislt  himself  in  safety.  Now 
Abdera  is  nearer  to  the  Hellespont  than  Eion  and  the  Strymon,* 
where  Xerxes,  according  to  the  other  tale,  took  ship. 

121.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  finding  that  they  could  not 
capture  Andros,  sailed  away  to  Carystus,  and  wasted  the  lands 
of  the  Carystians,''  after  which  they  returned  to  Salamis.  Ar- 
rived here,  they  proceeded,  before  entering  on  any  other  matter, 
to  make  choice  of  the  first-fruits  which  should  be  set  apart  as 
oife rings  to  the  gods.  These  consisted  of  divers  gifts  ;  among 
them  were  three  Phoenician  triremes,®  one  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated at  the  Isthmus,  where  it  continued  to  my  day  ;  another 
at  Sunium  ;  and  the  third,  at  Salamis  itself,  wliich  was  devoted 
to  Ajax.  This  done,  they  made  a  division  of  the  booty,  and 
sent  away  the  first-fruits  to  Delphi.      Thereof  was  made  the 

'  The  EpibatoB,  or  "  marines,"  of  which  each  trireme  in  the  Persian  fleet  carried 
tliirty  (supra,  184).  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  under  such  circumstances  ilie 
Persian  king  would  not  liavc  preferred  Pha'niciaii  seamen  to  unskilled  Persians. 
There  is,  liowcver,  no  ground  for  attaching  any  credence  to  tlie  story,  wliich  is  oidy 
valuable  as  a  striking  embodiment  of  the  real  Oriental  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
person  of  the  monarch  (vide  supra,  ch.  '.»!),  note  ',  and  oh.  102). 

•  For  the  site  of  Abdera,  vide  supra,  vii.  1()9,  note". 

'  Tliemistoclcs  seems  to  have  lacked  the  inlluence,  or  the  honesty,  to  keep  his 
bargain  with  these  unfortunates  (supni,  ch.  11*2). 

•  Compare  Tluieyd.  ii.  84,  for  the  i)nictice  of  dedicating  sliipa  to  commemorate  a 
naval  victory.  The  ollering  at  the  Isiliinus  was  made  to  Neptune,  as  god  of  the  sea 
(cf.  Pausaii.  II,  i.  g  0-8);  thai  at  Sunium  to  Minerva  Sunias  (ib.  i.  i.  §  1),  who  had 
inspired  Themistocles  with  wisdom;  that  alSulamis  to  Ajax,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  help  rcadcrod  by  the  ./Kacidu)  (supra,  ch.  8ii,  end). 
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statue,'  holding  in  its  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship,  which  is  twelve 
cubits  high,  and  which  stands  in  the  same  place  with  the  golden 
one  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian.'" 

122.  After  the  first-fruits  had  been  sent  to  Delphi,  the 
Greeks  made  inquiry  of  the  god,  in  the  name  of  their  whole 
body,  if  he  had  received  his  ftill  share  of  the  spoils  and  was 
satisfied  therewith.  The  god  made  answer,  that  all  the  other 
Greeks  had  paid  him  his  full  due,  except  only  the  Eginetans  ; 
on  them  he  had  still  a  claim  for  the  prize  of  valour  which  they 
had  gained  at  Salamis.'  So  the  Eginetans,  when  they  heard 
this,  dedicated  the  three  golden  stars  which  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
bronze  mast,  in  the  corner  near  the  bowl  ofiered  by  Croesus.' 

123.  When  the  spoils  had  been  divided,  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  Isthmus,  where  a  prize  of  valour  was  to  be  awarded  to 
the  man  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  had  shown  the  most  merit  dur- 
ing the  war.  "When  the  chiefs  were  all  come,  they  met  at  the 
altar  of  Neptune,  and  took  the  ballots  wherewith  they  were  to 
give  their  votes  for  the  first  and  for  the  second  in  merit.  Then 
each  man  gave  himself  the  first  vote,  since  each  considered  that 
he  was  himself  the  worthiest ;  but  the  second  votes  were  given 
chiefly  to  Themistocles/  In  this  way,  while  the  others  received 
but  one  vote  apiece,  Themistocles  had  tor  the  second  prize  a  large 
majority  of  the  sufirages. 

J,  124.  Envy,  however,  hindered  the  chiefs  from  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  they  all  sailed  away  to  their  homes  without  mak- 
ing any  award.*     Nevertheless  Themistocles  was  regarded  every- 

'  I  presume  this  is  the  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  xiv.  §  3),  as  still  re- 
maininpj  at  Dilplii  in  his  day,  which  he  says  was  erected  by  the  Greeks  to  coniinem- 
orate  the  battles  of  Artemisiuni  and  Salainis.  It  was  a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  stood, 
apparently,  inside  the  temple.  Its  counterpart,  the  statue  dedicated  at  Olympia  to 
connneniorate  the  victory  of  Plataea,  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  not  quite  so  colossal, 
the  height  being  ten  cubits  instead  of  12  (infra,  ix.  81). 

"  Mr.  Blukesley  imagines  (note  ad  loc.)  that  this  is  an  addition  by  another  hand, 
and  that  the  Alexander  who  had  a  gold  statue  at  Delphi,  was  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 
But  the  wealth  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  derived  from  a  single  mine 
nearly  90,000/.  a-year  (supra,  v.  17),  may  well  have  sufficed  for  such  an  offering. 

*  Supra,  ch.  93.  It  is  thought  that  the  Eginetans  exhibited  their  gratitude  for 
the  victory  of  Salamis  chiefly  ''  upon  their  own  soil."  (See  Mr.  Blakesley's  note  on 
this  passage.)  The  temple,  iVom  which  the  Munich  marbles  were  taken,  was  proba- 
bly "  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  victory."  Its  ornaments  exhibited  "  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Hellenic  over  the  Asiatic  race." 

'  Supra,  i.  61.  The  silver  bowl  of  Croesus  is  intended,  which  stood  "in  the  cor- 
ner of  tlie  ante-chapel."  All  the  more  precious  treasures  of  the  Delphians  were 
lost  before  the  date  of  Pausanias,  having  been  converted  into  money  at  the  time  of 
the  Sacred  War  (b.  c.  357 — 347). 

*  Plutarch,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  declares  the  second  votes  to  have  been 
given  to  Themistocles  unanimously  (Them.  c.  17  ;  De  Malign.  Her.  vol.  ii.  p.  871, 
D). 

It  was  probably  considered  impossible  to  award  a  second  prize  without  a  first, 
and  the  first  could  not  be  decided. 
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where  as  by  far  the  wisest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
whole  country  rang  with  his  fame.  As  the  chiefs  who  fought 
at  Salamis,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  really  entitled  to  the 
prize,  had  withheld  his  honour  from  him,  he  went  without  delay 
to  Lacedtemon,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  honoured  there.' 
And  the  LacedaBmonians  received  him  handsomely,  acd  paid 
him  great  respect.  The  prize  of  valour  indeed,  which  was  a 
crown  of  olive,  they  gave  to  Eurybiades  ;  but  Themistocles  was 
given  a  crown  of  olive  too,  as  tlie  prize  of  wisdom  and  dexte- 
rity. He  was  likewise  presented  with  the  most  beautiful  chariot 
that  could  be  found  in  Sparta  ;  and  after  receiving  abundant 
praises,  was,  upon  his  departure,  escorted  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Tegea,  by  the  300  picked  Spartans  who  are  called  the 
Knights.^  Never  was  it  known,  either  before  or  since,  that  the 
Spartans  escorted  a  man  out  of  their  city. 

125.  On  the  return  of  Themistocles  to  Athens,  Timodemus 
of  Aphidnae,^  who  was  one  of  his  enemies,  but  otherwise  a  man 
of  no  repute,  became  so  maddened  with  envy  that  he  openly 
railed  against  him,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  journey  to 
Sparta,  said — "  'Twas  not  his  own  merit  that  had  wen  him 
honour  from  the  men  of  Lacedeemon,  but  the  fame  of  Athens, 
his  country."  Then  Themistocles,  seeing  that  Timodemus  re- 
peated this  phrase  unceasingly,  replied — 

"  Thus  stands  the  case,  friend.  I  had  never  got  this  honour 
from  the  Spartans,  had  I  been  a  Belbinite* — nor  thou,  hadst 
thou  been  an  Athenian  !" 

•  According  to  Diodoriis  (xi.  27),  Tbemistocles  went  to  Pparta  on  invitation, 
TIic  Spartans  were  afraid  tiiat  in  liis  disappointment  he  might  entertain  projects 
dangerous  to  Greece,  and  wished  to  bring  liim  back  to  good  humour.  Among  other 
favours  tliey  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  money  double  the  amount  of  tliat  wliich 
Polycritus  and  Ameinias  had  received.  To  his  acceptance  of  this  sum  Diodorus 
ascribes  it,  that  he  was  superseded  in  liis  command  the  next  year  by  Xauthippus. 
Plutarch  likewise  speaks  of  Themistocles  as  invited  to  Sparta  (Them.  c.  17). 

Thucydidi-s  (i.  74)  is  an  important  witness  to  the  unusual  character  of  tlio  hon- 
ours which  Themistocles  received  {  fid\  i  cr  r  a  iTtixi)aaT(&i>dpa  ^tvou  tuv  ws  vfxus 
i\d6vra>v). 

'  Concerning  the  Spartan  knights,  vide  supra,  i.  07,  note*,  and  vii.  205. 

'  Aphidiiffi,  or  Aphidna  (Stral).  ix.  p.  577  ;  Ste[)h.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Attic  demi,  its  foundation  being  ascribed  to  Cccrops  (Strab.  1.  s. 
c).  The  site  is  uncertain,  but  on  grounds  of  strong  probability  it  is  placed  by  Co- 
lonel Leake  at  JuUrotii,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  formed  by  the  river  of  Mara- 
thon (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  21). 

•  There  were  two  places  of  the  name  of  Belbina.  One,  called  also  Belminn 
(Polyb.  II.  liv.  g  :{),  or  Hdemina  (I'nusan.  iii.  xxi.  J5  H,  Ac),  was  a  town  of  Lacodiu- 
nion,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  The  other  wa?  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
ponic  gulf  (.Strah.  viii,  p.  614),  not  fir  from  Sunium  (ib.  ix.  p.  67H  ;  cf.  Scylax, 
rcripl.  p.  4.'>),  wliich  seems  to  be  the  modern  island  of  St.  George  (Leake's  Demi,  p. 
62).     Tlie  latter  is  undoul)tedly  the  place  intended  in  this  passage. 

Timodutnus  tnust  have  bccu  u  native  of  Belbina,  who,  on  receiving  tho  Atboniav. 
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126.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,'  a  man  whom  the 
Persians  had  always  held  in  much  esteem,  hut  who,  after  the 
affair  of  Platsea,  rose  still  higher  in  their  opinion,  escorted  king 
Xerxes  as  far  as  the  strait,  with  sixty  thousand  of  the  chosen 
troops  of  Mardonius.  When  the  king  was  safe  in  Asia,  Artaba- 
zus set  out  upon  his  return  ;  and  on  arriving  near  Pallen6,'  and 
finding  that  Mardonius  had  gone  into  winter  quarters  in  Tbes- 
saly  and  Macedonia,  and  was  in  no  hurry  for  him  to  join  the 
camp,  he  thought  it  his  hounden  duty,  as  the  PotidaBans  had 
just  revolted,  to  occupy  himself  in  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
For  as  soon  as  the  king  had  passed  beyond  their  territory,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  had  made  its  hasty  flight  from  Salamis,  the 
Potidasans  revolted  from  the  barbarians  openly ;  as  likewise  did 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula. 

127.  Artabazus,  therefore,  laid  siege  to  Potidaea  ;  and  hav- 
mg  a  suspicion  that  the  Olynthians  were  likely  to  revolt  shortly, 
he  besieged  their  city  also.  Now  Olynthus  was  at  that  time 
held  by  the  BottiaBans,"  who  had  been  driven  from  the  parts 
about  the  Thermaic  gulf  by  the  Macedonians.  Artabazus  took 
the  city,  and  having  so  done,  led  out  all  the  inhabitants  to  a 
marsh  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^ and  there  slew  them.  After  this 
he  delivered  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  people  called 
Chalcideans,  having  first  appointed  Critobulus  of  Torone  to  be 
governor.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  phalcideans  got 
Olynthus.* 

128.  When  this  town  had  fallen,  Artabazus  pressed  the  siege 
of  Potidaea  all  the  more  unremittingly  ;  and  was  pushing  his 

citizenship,  was  enrolled  lu  the  domus  of  Aphidnse.  Hence  the  point  of  the  repar- 
tee. Plato  (Rep.  i.  p.  330),  who  is  followed  by  most  other  writers  (Cic.  de  Senect.  c. 
3  ;  Pint.  Them.  c.  18;  Apophth.  vol.  ii.  p.  185,  B. ;  Orig.  adv.  Cels.  i.  29,  &c.),  tells 
the  story  of  a  Seriphian. 

"  Artabazus  had  previously  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Chorasmians  (supra, 
vii,  66).     Uis  prudent  conduct  at  Plataja  is  noticed  (infra,  ix.  66). 

'  Supra,  vii.  12-3,  note  •. 

'  Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  99,  and  see  above,  vii.  123,  note*. 

•  The  lagoon  Bolyca,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  city,  is  probably  intended  (Leakeys 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  154). 

*  The  site  and  celebrity  of  Olynthus,  and  the  position  of  Torono,  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  (vii.  122,  note'),  as  also  have  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
Chalcidean  settlements  iu  these  parts  (v.  74,  note).  Excepting  Acanthus,  Stagirus, 
and  Argllus,  which  were  colonies  from  Andros  (Thucyd.  iv.  84,  88,  103),  Olynthus, 
which  was  Bottireun,  Mcndd,  which  was  Erotrian  (ib.  123),  Potidaea,  which  was  a  colo- 
ny from  Corinth  (ib.  i.  5G),  and  Scione,  which  claimed  to  be  Acha;an  (ib.  iv.  120),  all 
the  cities  of  the  great  peninsula  included  between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic 
gulfs  appear  to  have  been  of  Chalcidean  origin  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  §  81). 
Olynthus  seems,  very  shortly  after  it  was  given  to  the  Chalcideans,  to  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  their  chief  city  (Thuc.  i.  58;  iv.  123).  We  find  it,  before  its  con- 
quest  by  Philip,  at  the  head  of  thirty-two  cities  (Dem.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  117,  21). 
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operations  with  vigour,  ■when  Timoxenus,  captain  of  the  Scio- 
Dfeans/  entered  into  a  plot  to  betray  the  town  to  him.  How 
the  matter  was  managed  at  first,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  for  no 
account  has  come  down  to  us :  hut  at  the  last  this  is  what  hap- 
pened. Whenever  Timoxenus  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  Arta- 
bazus,  or  Artabazus  to  send  one  to  Timoxenus,  the  letter  was 
■written  on  a  strip  of  paper,  and  rolled  round  the  notched  end  of 
an  arrow-shaft  ;  the  feathers  were  then  put  on  over  the  paper, 
and  the  arrow  thus  prepared  was  shot  to  some  place  agreed 
upon.  But  after  a  while  the  plot  of  Timoxenus  to  betray  Poti- 
da3a  was  discovered  in  this  way.  Artabazus,  on  one  occasion, 
shot  off  his  arrow,  intending  to  send  it  to  the  accustomed  place, 
but  missing  his  mark,  hit  one  of  the  Potidfeans  in  the  shoulder. 
A  crowd  gathered  about  the  wounded  man,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens in  war  ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  pulled  out,  they  noticed 
the  paper,  and  straightway  carried  it  to  the  captains,  who  were 
present  from  the  various  cities  of  the  peninsula.*  The  captains 
read  the  letter,  and  finding  who  the  traitor  was,  nevertheless  re- 
solved, out  of  regard  for  the  city  of  Scione,  that  as  they  did  not 
wish  the  Scionreans  to  be  thenceforth  branded  with  the  name 
of  traitors,  they  would  not  bring  against  him  any  charge  of  trea- 
chery. Such  accordingly  was  the  mode  in  which  this  plot  was 
discovered. 

129.  After  Artabazus  had  continued  the  siege  by  the  space 
of  three  months,  it  happened  that  tbere  was  an  unusual  ebb  of 
the  tide,  which  lasted  a  long  while.  So  when  the  barbarians 
saw  that  what  had  been  sea  was  now  no  more  than  a  swamp, 
they  determined  to  push  across  it  into  Pallcne.  And  now  the 
troops  had  already  made  good  two-fifths  of  their  passage,  and 
three-fifths  still  remained  before  they  could  reach  PallGne,  when 
the  tide  came  in  with  a  very  high  flood,  higher  than  had  ever 
been  seen  before,  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  declare, 
thou<T:h  high  floods  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  All  who  were 
not  able  to  swim  perished  immediately  ;'  the  rest  were  slain  by 
the  Potidaeans,  who  bore  down  upon  them  in  their  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  Potida3ans  say  that  what  caused  this  swell  and 
flood,  and  so  brought  about  the  disaster  of  the  Persians  which 
ensued  therefrom,  was  the  profanation,  by  the  very  men  now 

*  Kiijira,  vii.  123,  note*. 

•  These  were  A()liyli8,  Neapolis,  ^ga,  Thoranibus,  Sci6n6,  Mcndc,  and  San6 
^vide  hiipra,  vii.  12H). 

'  A  more  ^i^u•cc.s.sful  pasflngc  waH  nm<lo  by  Aiistcus  and  a  body  of  Corinttiians, 
when  excluded  i'loin  rotidaea  by  the  viclorioiis  Atlicniaiis  under  (vidlias.  Ho  loiitiived 
to  carry  his  men  into  the  town  tbrough  tbo  sea,  witli  ouly  a  slight  loss  (Tliucyd  i, 
fia). 
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destroyed  in  the  sea,  of  the  temple  and  image  of  Ifeptune,  situ- 
ated in  their  suburb.  And  in  this  they  seem  to  me  to  say  well. 
Artabazus  afterwards  led  away  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and 
joined  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  Persians 
who  escorted  the  king  to  the  strait. 

130.  As  for  that  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  which  had  sur- 
vived the  battle,  when  it  had  made  good  its  escape  from  Sala- 
mis  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  conveyed  the  king  with  his  army 
across  the  strait  from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  it  passed  the 
winter  at  Cyme.'  On  the  first  approach  of  spring,  there  was 
an  early  muster  of  the  ships  at  Samos,  where  some  of  them  in- 
deed had  remained  throughout  the  winter.  Most  of  the  men-at- 
arms  who  served  on  board  were  Persians,  or  else  Medes  ;  and 
the  command  of  the  fleet  had  been  taken  by  Mardontes  the  son 
of  BagaBus,  and  Artayntes  the  son  of  Artachaeus  ; "  while  there 
was  likewise  a  third  commander,  Ithamitres  the  nephew  of 
Artayntes,'"  whom  his  uncle  had  advanced  to  the  post.  Fur- 
ther west  than  Samos,  however,  they  did  not  venture  to  proceed  ; 
for  they  remembered  what  a  defeat  they  had  suffered,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  compel  them  to  approach  any  nearer  to  Greece. 
They  therefore  remained  at  Samos,  and  kept  watch  over  Ionia, 
to  hinder  it  from  breaking  into  revolt.  The  whole  number  of 
their  ships,  including  those  furnished  by  the  lonians,  was  three 
hundred.  It  did  not  enter  into  their  thoughts  that  the  Greeks 
would  proceed  against  Ionia  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  supposed 
that  the  defence  of  their  own  country  would  content  them,  more 
especially  as  they  had  not  pursued  the  Persian  fleet  when  it  fled 
from  Salamis,  but  had  so  readily  given  up  the  chase.  They  des- 
paired, however,  altogether  of  gaining  any  success  by  sea  them- 
selves, though  by  land  they  thought  that  Mardonius  was  quite 
sure  of  victory.  So  they  remained  at  Samos,  and  took  counsel 
together,  if  by  any  means  they  might  harass  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  waited  eagerly  to  hear  how  matters  would 
proceed  with  Mardonius. 

131.  The  approach  of  spring,  and  the  knowledge  that  Mar- 
donius was  in  Thessaly,  roused  the  Greeks  from  inaction.  Their 
land  force  indeed  was  not  yet  come  together  ;  but  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships,  proceeded  to  Egina, 

"  Supra,  i.  149. 

*  Artayntes  was  probably  the  son  of  the  Persian  noble  wlio  had  been  one  of  the 
superintendents  at  Mount  Athos  (vii.  22),  and  hud  died  there  (ib.  117).  Another 
of  his  sons,  Otaspcs,  commanded  the  Assyrian  contingent  in  the  army  of  Xerxea 
(ib.  Go).  Mardontes,  the  son  of  Bagieus,  was  mentioned  (ib.  80)  as  commanding 
the  troops  furnished  by  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

'"  Infra,  ix.  102. 
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under  the  command  of  Leoty chides."  This  Leotychides,  who 
was  both  general  and  admiral,  was  the  son  of  Menares,  the  son 
of  Agesilatis,'  the  son  of  Hippocratides,  the  son  of  Leotychides, 
the  son  of  Anaxilaiis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  the  son  of  Theopompus,  the  son  of  Nicander,  the  son 
of  Charillus,  the  son  of  Eunomus,  the  son  of  Polydectes,  the 
son  of  Prytanis,  the  son  of  Eurypbon,  the  son  of  Procles,  the 
son  of  Aristodemus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
daaus,  the  son  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  He  belonged  to 
the  younger  branch  of  the  royal  liouse.^  All  his  ancestors,  ex- 
cept the  two  next  in  the  above  list  to  himself,  had  been  kings 


*'  Supra,  vi.  Vl.  By  comparing  the  genealogy  here  given  with  the  list  of  Spar- 
tan kings  of  the  lower  house  in  Pausanias  (iir.  and  it.),  we  find  that  the  line  of  Leoty- 
chides departed  from  that  of  Demaratus.  after  Theopompus,  the  eighth  king.  The 
names  between  Leotychides  and  Theopompus  are  only  known  from  Herodotus 
With  regard  to  the  earlier  kings  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  among  the  bew 
authorities,  as  the  following  lists  will  show  : — 

Pausanias  Ecsebujs 

(III.  vii.)  (Ghron.  I.  p.  167). 


Herodotus. 


S1MONIDE8. 


Procles 


Euryphon 

Prytanis 

I 
Polvdectes 

Eanomus' 

Charillus 

Kicnnder 

Theopompus 


Procles 

I 
Sous 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Eanomus 

Polydectes 

I 
Charillus 

I 
Nicander 


Procles 


Prytanis 
Eunomius 


Chariclcs 

Nicander 

I 
Theop»mpus 


Procles 

Soils 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Ennomus 


Charilaiis 
Nicander 
Theopompus 


Theopompus 

Soiis  seems  to  be  wrongly  omitted  from  the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  Eunomus  appears 
to  be  an  interpolation  in  all  the  lists.  Eunomus  is  a  fictitious  name,  standing  for 
Lycurgus,  whose  legislation  was  called  dvonia  (Plut.  Lycurg.  c.  5).  Now  Lycurgus 
was  not  king  at  all,  or  in  the  direct  line  of  succession.  He  was  son  of  Prytanis, 
brother  of  Polydectes,  and  uncle  to  Charillus  or  Charilaiis  (Eph.  Fr.  64).  The  true 
genealogical  descent  from  Eurypon  was  probably  the  following.  (See  note '  on 
Book  i.  ch.  05  ;  and  compare  Clinton's  F.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  114,  and  App.  ch.  6.  For 
the  genealogy  between  Procles  and  Hercules,  vide  supra,  vii.  204.) 


Eurypon 
Prytanis 


Polydectes 

CbariUQs 

Nicandar 


Lycurgtu  {Eunomiu) 


Theopompus 
'  Herodotus  gives  Agis  oa  the  name  of  the  futher  of  Menares,  in  no(  k  iL 
oh.  AS. 

*  Supra,  vi.  62. 
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of  Sparta.'     The  Athenian  vessels  were  commanded  by  Xan- 
thippus  the  son  of  Ariphron.^ 

132.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  collected  together  at  Egina, 
ambassadors  from  Ionia  arrived  at  the  Greek  station  ;  they  had 
but  just  come  from  paying  a  visit  to  Sparta,  where  they  had 
been  intreating  the  Lacedaemonians  to  undertake  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  native  land.  One  of  these  ambassadors  was  Hero- 
dotus, the  son  of  Basileides,*  Originally  they  were  seven  in 
number ;  and  the  whole  seven  had  conspired  to  slay  Strattis  the 
tyrant  of  Chios  ;'  one,  however,  of  those  engaged  in  the  plot 
betrayed  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  conspiracy  being  in  this  way 
discovered,  Herodotus,  and  the  remaining  five,  quitted  Chios, 
and  went  straight  to  Sparta,  whence  they  had  now  proceeded  to 
Egina,  their  object  being  to  beseech  the  Greeks  that  they  would 
pass  over  to  Ionia.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty  that 
they  were  induced  to  advance  even  so  far  as  Delos.  All  beyond 
that  seemed  to  the  Greeks  full  of  danger ;  the  places  were  quite 
unknown  to  them,  and  to  their  fancy  swarmed  with  Persian 
troops  ;  as  for  Samos,  it  appeared  to  them  as  far  ofi"  as  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules.''     Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  the  very  same 

^  It  seems  almost  necessary  to  read,  as  lias  been  proposed  (Palmer,  Exerclt.  p. 
89  ;  Lurcher,  ad  loc),  "  seven  "  for  "  two  "  {(  for  ;8)  here.  The  line  of  kings  from 
Theopompns  is  given  by  Pausanias  as  follows  : — Theopompus,  Zeuxidamus,  Anaxid- 
unius,  Archidamiis,  Agesicles,  Ariston,  Demaratus,  Leotychides,  &c.  Of  these  the  last 
four  are  confirmed  by  Herodotus  (i.  05,  67,  v.  75,  vi.  71),  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  think,  as  Biilir  siiggesfs,  that  he  and  Herodotus  drew  from  different  sources.  The 
two  branches  of  the  lower  royal  house  parted  at  Theopompus,  the  eighth  ancestor 
of  Leotychides,  and  the  seventh  of  Demaratus  (cf.  Clinton,  ii.  p.  260). 

*  Supra,  vi.  131.  That  Xanthippus  had  succeeded  Thcraistocles  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  does  not  imply  that  the  latter  had  ceased  to  be  a  Strategns.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  as  Diodorus  does  (xi.  27),  that  Tliemistocles  was  in  any  dis- 
grace (riut.  Them.  c.  17).  The  feeling  probably  was  that  he  could  not  be  spared  on 
distant  service.  He  therefore  remained  at  Athens  to  give  his  countrymen  the  bene- 
fit of  his  counsels. 

*  It  is  conjectured,  with  some  reason  (Dahlmann,  Life  of  Herodotus,  p.  5,  E.  T.), 
that  this  Herodotus  was  a  relation  of  the  historian, 

'  Strattis  was  mentioned  as  accompanying  Darius  to  the  Danube  (supra,  iv. 
138). 

'  This  is  perhaps  the  grossest  instance  in  Herodotus  of  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
The  passage  from  Europe  to  Asia,  through  the  islands,  must  have  been  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  this  period.  Even  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  make 
it  (Herod,  i.  70,  152,  iii.  47,  54).  The  fact  that  for  fifteen  years,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  western  waters  of  the  ^'Egean.  had  been  little  visited, 
could  not  produce  the  state  of  ignorance  which  Herodotus  describes.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  198),  that  the  fear  which  kept  the  Greeks  at 
Delos  was  not  a  dread  of  the  distance,  but  "  fear  of  an  enemy's  country,  where  they 
could  not  calculate  the  risk  beforehand ; "  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  the  words  of  Herodotus  mean  no  more.  He  clearly  intends  to  assert  that  geo- 
graphical ignorance  was  (at  least  in  part)  the  cause  of  the  delay.  (On  the  prone- 
ness  of  Herodotus  to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  see  the  Introductory  Essay,  voL  i.  pp. 
79-82.) 

Vol.  IV.— 20 
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time  the  barbarians  were  hindered  by  their  fears  from  venturing 
any  further  west  than  Samos,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Chians 
failed  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  advance  any  further  east  than 
Delos.     Terror  guarded  the  mid  region. 

133.  The  Greek  fleet  was  now  on  its  way  to  Delos  ;  but 
Mardonius  still  abode  in  his  winter-quarters  in  Thessaly. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  he  despatched  a  man 
named  Mys,  an  Europian  by  birth/  to  go  and  consult  the  dif- 
ferent oracles,  giving  him  orders  to  put  questions  everywhere  to 
all  the  oracles  whereof  he  found  it  possible  to  make  trial. 
What  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  know,  when  he  gave  Mys  these 
Drders,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  for  no  account  has  reached  me  of 
the  matter ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  suppose  that  he  sent  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  business  which  he  had  in  hand,  and  not  for 
iny  other  purpose. 

134.  Mys,  it  is  certain,  went  to  Lebadeia,'  and  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  induced  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  go 
down  to  Trophonius  ; '  he  likewise  visited  Abce  of  the  Pho- 
cians,'  and  there  consulted  the  god  ;  while  at  Thebes,  to  which 
place  he  went  first  of  all,  he  not  only  got  access  to  Apollo  Isme- 
uius^  (of  whom  inquiry  is  made  by  means  of  victims,  according 
to  the  custom  practised  also  at  Olympia ') ;  but  likewise  pre- 

"  There  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Europus  in  Macodonia  (Ptolem.  iii.  13  ; 
.Min.  H.  N.  iv,  10),  and  a  third  in  Caria  (Steph.  Byz.  ;  Etymolog.  Mag.).  From  Ste- 
phen it  appears  (s.  v.  EUpoiixov  and  Evpoiros)  that  the  Carian  Europus  was  the  city 
more  commonly  Itnown  as  Euromus,  which  lay  at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  942),  probably  not  far  from  Mylasa  (Li v.  xlv.  25).  Colonel  Leake 
thinks  the  ruins  near  Jakli  (figured  in  FoUows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  2(51)  to  be  those  of 
this  town  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  224).  It  is  clear  from  ch.  135  ad  fin.  that  Herodo- 
tus intends  the  Carian  city. 

•  Lebadeia  retaiiis  its  name  almost  nnchanged  in  the  modern  Livadhia,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Northern  Greece.  There  are  a  number  of  inscriptions 
on  the  spot  containing  the  ancient  name,  but  very  few  remains  of  lloUenic  buildings 
(Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120-132). 

'  The  cave  of  Trophonius  was  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  (Pausan. 
IX.  xxxix.  §  2),  probably  on  the  hill  to  the  south  (Leake,  p.  120).  Pausauias  has 
described  at  length  the  very  con)j)lex  operation  of  the  descent,  drawing  from  his 
own  experience  (I.  s.  c.  §  4-5).  His  account  is  confirmed  in  all  importiint,  i)articu- 
lars  by  IMiilostratus  (Vit.  A|)oll.  Tyan.  viii.  11»).  According  to  Cicero  (Tusc.  1).  i. 
47),  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  were  the  original  builders  of  the  temple  df  Apollo 
at  Helphi. 

'  Supra,  i.  46,  note  •,  and  viii.  33,  note  *. 

•  Thitf  temple,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  more  than  once  (sec  i.  52,  and 
V.  59),  stood  on  a  hill  inside  the  walls,  to  the  right  of  the  gate  called  Electraj,  by 
which  you  entered  Tliebes  from  the  south  (Pausan.  ix.  x.  §  2,  connected  with  viii. 
end.)  Heneatli  this  hill  to  the  eastward,  and  in  jiart  from  it,  flowed  the  Ismenus, 
from  which  llie  Apollo  here  worshipped  received  his  name.  No  rennvins  of  the  an- 
cient building  have  yet  been  found  (Leake's  N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  222). 

•  Compare  Piiid.  01.  viii.  2-5  "  Ou\i/^Jt/a  .  .  .Xva  fiduTit^  HvSpn,  tuirvpa^  jf- 
imaipintyoi,  wapantipwyrai  Ai<(j."  And  note  the  existence  at  Olympia  to  the  timeoi 
PuuiuiniaH  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Mwragctaa  (Pausan.  T.  xv.  ^  4).     Allusions  to  the 
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vailed  on  a  man  who  was  not  a  Theban  but  a  foreigner,  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraiis/  No  Theban  can  law- 
fully consult  this  oracle,  for  the  following  reason  :  Amphiaraiis 
by  an  oracle  gave  the  Thebans  their  choice,  to  have  him  for 
their  prophet  or  for  their  helper  in  war  ;  he  bade  them  elect  be- 
tween the  two,  and  forego  either  one  or  the  other  ;  so  they 
chose  rather  to  have  him  for  their  helper.  On  this  account  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  Theban  to  sleep  in  his  temple. 

135.  One  thing  which  the  Thebans  declare  to  have  happen- 
ed at  this  time  is  to  me  very  surprising.  Mys,  the  Euro[)ian, 
they  say,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  the  oracles,  came  at  last 
to  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Ptous.*  The  place  itself  bears 
the  name  of  Ptoiim  ;  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Thebans,  and 
is  situate  on  the  mountain  side  overlooking  Lake  Copais,  only 
a  very  little  way  from  the  town  called  Acroephia.  Here  Mys 
arrived,  and  entered  the  temple,  followed  by  three  Theban  citi- 
zens— picked  men  whom  the  state  had  appointed  to  take  down 
whatever  answer  the  god  might  give.  No  sooner  was  he  enter- 
ed than  the  prophet  delivered  him  an  oracle,  but  in  a  foreign 
tongue  ;  so  that  his  Theban  attendants  were  astonished,  hear- 
ing a  strange  language  when  they  expected  Greek,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Mys,  however,  the  Europian,  snatched  from 
their  hands  the  tablet  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and 
wrote  down  what  the  prophet  uttered.  The  reply,  he  told  them, 
was  in  the  Carian  dialect.  After  this,  Mys  departed  and  re- 
turned to  Thessaly. 

136.  Mardonius,  when  he  had  read  the   answers  given  by 

custom  as  prevailing  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  will  be  found,  Soph.  (Ed.  T. 
21  (^ir'  'IiTjuTji/oC  T€  navTfic^  (TiroScD),  and  Philoch.  Fr.  15)7. 

'  That  this  temple  was  not  at  Thebes,  but  near  Oropus,  has  been  already  proved 
(supra,  i.  4(5,  note").  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  building  are  thought  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Mavro-Bhilissi,  between  Markopido  and  Kalamo  (Leake,  voL  iL 
p.  441). 

Prophetic  dreams  were  supposed  to  visit  those  who  slept  in  this  temple  on  the 
fleece  of  a  ram  which  they  had  first  ottered  to  the  god  (Pausan.  i.  xxxiv.  ad  fin.). 
Plutarch  professes  to  recount  the  dream  which  visited  the  man  employed  on  this 
occasion.  He  thought  that  he  was  entering  the  temple  when  the  priest  tried  to  stop 
him,  pushed  him  towards  the  door,  and  finally,  when  he  would  not  retire,  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  a  stone  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  19). 

'  The  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoiis  stood  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  (Mount  Ptoiin)), 
from  wiiich  probably  it  derived  its  name.  Mount  Ptoiim  was  the  ridge  between  the 
eastern  part  of  Lake  Co|)a'is  and  the  sea  (Strab.  i.x.  p.  599  ;  Pausan.  ix.  xxiii.  i;  3-4). 
It  hud  three  heights  (rpiKa^tji/oj',  Pind.  ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c),  which  seem  to  be  Mounts 
Paled,  Strutzina,  and  Skroponeri.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  probably  on  Mount 
Paled,  where  the  monastery  of  Paled  formerly  stood  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  279).  The 
town  of  Acr»phia,  or  Acraephnia  (Theopomp.  Fr.  241 ;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.),  occupied  a 
craggy  eminence  lower  down,  and  nearer  Copais.  It  is  identified,  by  means  of  in- 
Bcription^,  with  the  extensive  ruins  near  Kardhitza  (Cell,  p.  143  ;  Leake,  ii.  p.  302) 
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the  oracles,  sent  next  an  envoy  to  Athens.  This  was  Alexan- 
der, the  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian,  of  whom  he  made 
choice  for  two  reasons.  Alexander  was  connected  with  the  Per- 
sians by  family  ties  ;  for  Gygaea,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Amyntas,  and  sister  to  Alexander  himself,  was  married  to  Bu- 
bares,'  a  Persian,  and  by  him  had  a  son,  to  wit,  Amyntas  of 
Asia  ;  who  was  named  after  his  mother's  father,  and  enjoyed 
the  revenues  of  Alabanda,  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,*  which  had 
been  assigned  him  by  the  King.  Alexander  was  likewise  (and 
of  this  too  Mardonius  was  well  aware),  both  by  services  which 
he  had  rendered,  and  by  formal  compact  of  friendship,'  con- 
nected with  Athens.  Mardonius  therefore  thought  that,  by 
sending  him,  he  would  be  most  likely  to  gain  over  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Persian  side.  He  had  heard  that  they  were  a  nu- 
merous and  a  warlike  people,  and  he  knew  that  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  Persians  by  sea  were  mainly  their  work  ; 
he  therefore  expected  that,  if  he  could  form  alliance  with  them, 
he  would  easily  get  the  mastery  of  the  sea  (as  indeed  he  would 
have  done,  beyond  a  doubt)  ;  while  by  land  he  believed  that  he 
was  already  greatly  superior :  and  so  he  thought  by  this  alliance 
to  make  sure  of  overcoming  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  too  the  ora- 
cles leant  this  way,  and  counselled  him  to  make  Athens  his 
friend  : '"  so  that  it  may  have  been  in  obedience  to  them  that  he 
sent  the  embassy. 

137.  This  Alexander  was  descended  in  the  seventh  degree 
from  Perdiccas,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  Macedo- 
nians in  the  way  which  I  will  now  relate.'     Three  brothers,  de- 

'  Supra,  V.  21. 

"  Alabandii  is  said  above  (vii.  195)  to  have  belonged  to  Caria.  The  limits  of  the 
two  countries  were  never  very  strictly  defined.  For  the  site,  sec  note  '  on  the  above 
passu  ge. 

•  The  compact  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  vpo^fvia,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
already  explained  (vide  supnv,  vi.  57,  note  °). 

'•  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Theban  and  Phocian  oracles  to  which  Mys  obtained 
access,  would  have  recommended  this  course — certainly  the  most  judicious  that 
could  have  been  pursued.  Having  tnedized  so  determinedly,  these  two  nations  were 
now  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Persians.  The  religious  machinery 
brought  into  play  by  the  Persian  party  in  the  Greek  nation  appears  again  (infra,  ch. 
14n. 

'  This  narrative  had  been  promised  (supra,  v.  22).  It  possesses  little  historical 
interest,  since  it  does  not  all'ect  the  nation  ;  and  the  Argive  descent  even  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  is  open  to  question  (see  note '",  ad.  loc.  s.  cit.).  There  were  two 
ini'omputible  traditions  on  the  subject:  one,  that  lollowed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  Hit,  loo),  n)ado  Perdiccas  fly  from  Argos  and  found  the  kingdom;  the 
otluT,  which  seems  to  have  been  current  at  least  as  early  us  Theopompus  (Kr.  30), 
and  which  is  given  in  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  i.  ch.  87),  Syncellus  (pp.  2(52-!{),  and 
other  writers,  related  that  the  greut-gran<llallier  of  P<>rdiccas,  ('aranus,  led  an  ex- 
pedition Iruiu  the  Peloponnesc  into  Macedonia,  and  there  established  himself.     Au 
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Bcendants  of  Temenus,  fled  from  Argos  to  the  Illvrians  ;  their 
names  were  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdiccas.  From  lUyria 
they  went  across  to  Upper  Macedonia,  where  they  came  to  a 
certain  town  called  Lebaja."  There  they  hired  themselves  out 
to  serve  the  king  in  diiFerent  employs  ;  one  tended  the  horses  ; 
another  looked  after  the  cows  ;  while  Perdiccas,  who  was  the 
youngest,  took  charge  of  the  smaller  cattle.  In  those  early 
times  poverty  was  not  confined  to  the  people  :  kings  themselves 
were  poor,  and  so  here  it  was  the  king's  wife  who  cooked  the 
victuals.'  Now  whenever  she  baked  the  bread,  she  always  ob- 
served that  the  loaf  of  the  labouring  boy  Perdiccas  swelled  to 
double  its  natural  size.  So  the  queen,  finding  this  never  fail, 
spoke  of  it  to  her  husband.  Directly  that  it  came  to  his  ears, 
the  thought  struck  him  that  it  was  a  miracle,  and  boded  some- 
thing of  no  small  moment.  He  therefore  sent  for  the  three 
labourers,  and  told  them  to  begone  out  of  his  dominions.  They 
answered,  "  they  had  a  right  to  their  wages  ;  if  he  would  pay 
them  what  was  due,  they  were  quite  willing  to  go."  Now  it 
happened  that  the  sun  was  shining  down  the  chimney  into  the 
room  where  they  were  ;  and  the  king,  hearing  them  talk  of 
wages,  lost  his  wits,  and  said,  "  There  are  the  wages  which  you 
deserve  ;  take  that — I  give  it  you  ! "  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  Bvmshine.  The  two  elder  brothers,  Gauanes  and  Aero- 
pus, stood  aghast  at  the  reply,  and  did  nothing  ;  but  the  boy, 
who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  made  a  mark  with  it  round  the 
sunshine  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  said,  "  0  king,  we  ac- 
cept your  payment  ! "  Then  he  received  the  light  of  the  sun 
three  times  into  his  bosom,  and  so  went  away ;  and  his  brothers 
went  with  him. 

138.  When  they  were  gone,  one  of  those  who  sat  by  told  the 
king  what  the  youngest  of  the  three  had  done,  and  hinted  that 
he  must  have  had  some  meaning  in  accepting  the  w^ages  given. 
Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened,  was  angry, 
and  sent  horsemen  after  the  youths  to  slay  them.  Now  there  is 
a  river  in  Macedonia  to  which  the  descendants  of  these  Argives 
offer  sacrifice  as  their  saviour.  This  stream  swelled  so  much,  as 
soon  as  the  sons  of  Temenus  were  safe  across,  that  the  horse- 
men found  it  impossible  to  follow.  So  the  brothers  escaped 
into  another  part  of  Macedonia,  and  took  up  their  abode  near 

tording  to  this  version  there  were  three  Temeiiid  kings  before  Perdiccas — CaranuSj 
Cajnus,  and  Tyriminas  or  Thurimas. 

*  No  city  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  any  other  writer. 

*  Compare  Houi.  Od.  vi.  57  ;  &c. 
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the  place  called  '^the  Gardens  of  Midas,  son  of  Gordias."  *  In 
these  gardens  there  are  roses  which  grow  of  themselves,  so  sweet 
•'•*^^^**^'''^  that  no  others  can  come  near  them,  and  with  blossoms  that 
have  as  many  as  sixty  petals  apiece.  It  was  here,  according  to 
the  Macedonians,  that  Silenus  was  made  a  prisoner.'  Above 
the  gardens  stands  a  mountain  called  Bermius,  which  is  so  cold 
that  none  can  reach  the  toj).  Here  the  brothers  made  their 
abode  ;®  and  from  this  place  by  degrees  they  conquered  all 
Macedonia. 

*  This  name  is  connected  with  the  tradition  which  derived  the  Phrypians  of 
Asia  from  the  Brvgcs  whom  the  Macedonians  drove  out  (supra,  vii.  73,  note'").  The 
tract  known  under  the  name  lay  probably  near  Berrhcea  (Leake's  N.  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  447). 

'  The  tale  went  that  Midas,  one  day  when  he  was  hunting,  caught  Silenus,  and 
forced  him  to  ansjver  a  number  of  questions.  These,  as  is  natural,  are  variously  re- 
ported (see  Theopomp.  Fr.  76;  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  D.  E. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i. 
48,  &c.) 

*  Mount  Bermius  is  undoubtedly  the  range  which  shuts  in  the  Macedonian  mar- 
itime plain  upon  the  west,  extending  from  the  Lydias  (Karasmdk)  to  the  Haliacmon 
(  Fw<ri<?a)  (ef.  Strab.  vii.  p.  480 ;  and  Ptoleni.  Geograph.  iii.  13).  Colonel  Leake 
observes  of  the  district  between  the  upper  part  of  this  ridge  and  the  marshes  which 
occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  plain,  that  it  is  "  a  beautiful  region,  protected  on  all 
sides  by  mountains  or  marshes,  at  a  secure  but  not  inconvenient  distance  from  the 
sea ;  gifted  with  three  magnificent  positions  for  cities  or  fortresses  in  Verria  (Berr- 
hoea),  Nidusta,  and  Vodhend;  blessed  with  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect,  of 
mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water  and  lake  ;"  and  therefore  "  admirably 
adapted  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  giant  monarchy  of  Macedonia,  where  its  wealth  and 
power  might  thrive  and  increase,  until  the  time  came  for  the  augmentation  of  its 
territory  on  every  side"  (N.  Greece,  iii.  p.  446). 

It  seems  true  to  say  that  this  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
of  the  (so-called)  Tenicnidie.  Herodotus  properly  distinguishes  between  the  "  upper 
Macedonia"  bordering  upon  lUyria,  to  whieli  the  fugitives  first  came,  and  the  "lower 
Macedonia"  about  Mount  Bermius.  The  former  was  the  country  of  the  Lycestian 
and  Eleimiot  Macedonians,  which  lay  west  of  the  Tenienid  kingdom,  and  was  not  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  the  Temenid  kings  till  later  than  the  time  of  Perdiccas,  the 
son  of  Alexander  (Thuc.  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  &c.).  Tiie  latter  was  the  tract  described 
above :  its  chief  towns  were  .^Egse  or  Edessa,  and  Pella — the  one  (Edessa)  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Lydias  opens  out  upon  the  plain,  the  position  of 
the  modern  Vodhend  (Leake,  iii.  p.  272),  a  most  magnifu-ent  site  (Lear's  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  Albania,  &c.  p.  38) ;  the  other  lying  in  the  plain  itself,  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  Lydias  lake,  near  the  spot  now  occupied  hy  Jannitza  {Lca.v,  p.  30 ;  Leake, 
iii.  p.  270).  Edessa  has  better  claims  than  even  Berrhrea  to  be  considered  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  empire,  since  there  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  even  in  later 
times,  after  Pella  became  the  capital  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  52,  xxii.  p.  307  ;  Paiisan.  i.  vi. 
^  8  ;  Pliii.  H,  N.  iv.  10,  &c.).  From  the  tract  in  question,  which  extended  north  to 
Mount  Paik,  and  east  perhaps  to  the  Axius,  but  which  nowhere  reached  the  sea, 
being  separated  from  it  by  Bottia^a  and  Picria,  the  Temenid  kings  proceeded  on 
that  career  of  conquest,  the  earlier  steps  of  which  are  related  by  Thucydides  (ii.  99). 
They  first  attacked  and  reduced  Pieria  and  Botfuea,  expelling  the  inhabitants,  who 
fled  eastward  (supra,  vii.  112,  note",  and  123,  note*,  p.  79).  Next  they  made  war 
on  the  western  Paeonians,  and  took  from  them  the  lower  valley  of  the  Axius.  Be- 
yond thin  river  lay  Mygdonia,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  proceeded  to  conquer. 
After  this  their  arms  were  turned  against  the  Eordians,  a  Paaonian  tiibe  (supra,  vii. 
186,  note  'i  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lydias  between  Mount  Bermius  and 
the  parallel  range  to  the  west,  the  district  now  known  as  Sitrlpfiiol.  The  conquest 
of  Almopia,  which  seems  to  be  the  country  north  of  Mount  J'aik  (Leake,  iii.  p.  445), 
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139  From  the  Perdiccas,  of  whom  we  have  here  spoken, 
Alexander  was  descended  in  the  following  way  : — Alexander 
was  the  son  of  Am)-nta8,  Amyntas  of  Alcetas  ;  the  father  of 
Alcetas  was  Aeropus  ;  of  Aeropus,  Philip  ;  of  Philip,  Arga3us  ; 
of  Argc-Bus,  Perdiccas,  the  first  sovereign.'^  Such  was  the  de- 
scent of  Alexander. 

140.  (§  1.)  When  Alexander  reached  Athens  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Mardoniiis,  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  0  men  of  Athens,  these  be  the  words  of  Mardonius.  '  The 
king  has  sent  a  message  to  me,  saying,  '  All  the  trespasses  which 
the  Athenians  have  committed  against  me  I  freely  forgive.  Now 
then,  Mardonius,  thus  shalt  thou  act  towards  them.  Restore  to 
them  their  territory  ;  and  let  them  choose  for  themselves  what- 
ever land  they  like  besides,  and  let  them  dwell  therein  as  a  free 
people.  Build  up  likewise  all  their  temples  which  I  burned,  if 
on  these  terms  they  will  consent  to  enter  into  a  league  with  me.* 
Such  are  the  orders  which  I  have  received,  and  which  I  must 
needs  obey,  unless  there  be  a  hindrance  on  your  part.  And  now 
I  say  unto  you, — why  are  ye  so  mad  as  to  levy  war  against  the 
king,  whom  ye  cannot  possibly  overcome,  or  even  resist  for  ever.^^ 
Ye  have  seen  the  multitude  and  the  bravery  of  the  host  of 
Xerxes  ;  ye  know  also  how  large  a  power  remains  with  me  in 
your  land  ;  suppose  then  ye  should  get  the  better  of  us,  and 
deff^at  this  army — a  thing  whereof  ye  will  not,  if  ye  be  wise,  en- 
tertain the  least  hope — what  follows  even  then  but  a  contest 
with  a  still  greater  force  ?  Do  not,  because  you  would  fain 
match  yourselves  with  the  king,  consent  to  lose  your  country 
and  live  in  constant  danger  of  your  lives.  Rather  agree  to 
make  peace  ;  which  ye  can  now  do  without  any  tarnish  to  your 


followed.  Antheinus,  a  town  and  district  between  Mygdoiiia  and  Chaleidic6  (supra, 
V.  94),  was  apparently  reduced  next.  All  these  conquests  preceded  the  Persian  in- 
vasion (see  Muller,  Dorians,  i.  App.  i.  §  16-18). 

Between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  Crestonaea,  Bisaltia,  and  portions 
of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  reduced.  Indeed  a  sort  of  hegemony  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  been  established  by  the  Temeuid  kings  over  the  entire  Macedonian  nation, 
though  the  difterent  tribes  retained  their  kings,  and  when  pressed,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
Arrhibicus  (Thuc.  iv.),  defended  their  jMrtst'-independence  in  arms.  The  further 
growth  of  Macedonia  was  after  this  checked  by  internal  troubles  until  the  time  of 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas. 

'  This  was  the  accepted  genealogy.  It  is  found  complete  in  Eusebius  (Chron. 
Can.  I.  ch.  xxxvii.);  with  one  (accidental?)  omission  in  Syncellus  (p.  262).  These 
writers  pretend  to  give  the  exact  number  of  years  which  each  king  reigned.  The 
result  of  their  calculations  is  to  place  the  accession  of  Perdiccas  in  the  hitter  part 
of  the  eighth  century  ii.  c.  (about  u.  c.  730).  No  dependence  however  can  be  placed 
on  this  date,  nor  can  real  Macedonian  history  be  considered  to  commence  any  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Amyntas.  Even  then  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain  (s&» 
Clinton's  F,  H.   vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4). 
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honoi.r,  since  the  king  invites  you  to  it.  Continue  free,  and 
make  an  alliance  with  us,  without  fraud  or  deceit. 

(§  2.)  "  These  are  the  words,  0  Athenians,  which  Mardonius 
has  bid  me  speak  to  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  good  will  I  bear  your  nation,  since  ye  have  not  now 
for  the  first  time  to  become  acquainted  with  it.*  But  I  will  add 
my  entreaties  also,  and  beseech  you  to  give  ear  to  Mardonius : 
for  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  on  for  ever 
contending  against  Xerxes.  If  that  had  appeared  to  me  pos- 
sible, I  would  not  now  have  come  hither  the  bearer  of  such  a 
message.  But  the  king's  power  surpasses  that  of  man,  and  his 
arm  reaches  far.  If  then  ye  do  not  hasten  to  conclude  a  peace,  when 
such  fair  terms  are  offered  you,  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  you 
will  have  to  endure — you,  who  of  all  the  allies  lie  most  directly 
in  the  path  of  danger,  whose  land  will  always  be  the  chief 
battle-ground  of  the  contending  powers,  and  who  will  therefore 
constantly  have  to  suffer  alone.  Hearken  then,  I  pray  you,  to 
Mardonius  !  Surely  it  is  no  small  matter  that  the  Great  King 
chooses  you  out  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  offer  you  for- 
giveness of  the  wrongs  you  have  done  him,  and  to  propose  him- 
self as  your  friend  and  ally  !" 

141.  Such  were  the  words  of  Alexander.  Now  the  Lacedce- 
monians,  when  tidings  reached  them  that  Alexander  was  gone 
to  Athens  to  bring  about  a  league  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  barbarians,  and  when  at  the  same  time  they  called  to  mind 
the  prophecies  which  declared  that  the  Dorian  race  should  one 
day  be  driven  from  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Medes  and  the 
Athenians,'  were  exceedingly  afraid  lest  the  Athenians  might 
consent  to  the  alliance  with  Persia.  They  therefore  lost  no 
time  in  sending  envoys  to  Athens,  and  it  so  ha})pened  that  these 
envoys  were  given  their  audience  at  the  same  time  with  Alex- 
ander ;  for  the  Athenians  had  waited  and  made  delays,  because 
they  felt  sure  that  the  Laceda3nionian8  would  hear  that  an 
ambassador  was  come  to  them  from  the  Persians,  and  as  soon  as 
they  heard  it  would  with  all  speed  send  an  embassy.  Tiiey 
contrived  matters  therefore  of  set  purj^ose,  so  that  the  LacedtL'- 
monians  might  hear  them  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the 
occasion. 


•  Supra,  vii.  173. 

•  Mr.  Grotc  remarks  that  these  prophociea  must  have  been  recently  coined, 
•iuoo  "  at  no  other  point  of  time  coiihl  the  ex)>ul.si()ii  oi'  all  the  Dorians  I'roin  I'cio* 
ponncsuH,  by  united  I'erHiuii!)  and  AtiuMiians,  luive  l>ei'n  even  dreamt  ol"  (Hist,  of 
(jrcecc,  vol.  v.  p.  200,  note").  The  I'aciiity  with  wiiich  prophecies  were  ibrged  up- 
[Hsarti  from  liouk  vii.  vli.  ti. 
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142.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  speakings  the 
ambassadors  from  Sparta  took  the  word  and  said, — 

"  We  are  sent  here  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  entreat  of  you 
that  ye  will  not  do  a  new  thing  in  Greece,  nor  agree  to  the 
terms  which  are  offered  you  by  the  Barbarian.  Such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Greeks  were  alike  unjust  and  dis- 
honourable ;  but  in  you  'twould  be  worse  than  in  others,  for 
divers  reasons.  "Twas  by  you  that  this  war  was  kindled  at  the 
first  among  us— our  wishes  were  in  no  way  considered;  the 
contest  began  by  your  seeking  to  extend  your  empire'" — now 
the  fate  of  Greece  is  involved  in  it.  Besides,  it  were  surely  an 
intolerable  thing  that  the  Athenians,  who  have  always  hitherto 
been  known  as  a  nation  to  which  many  men  owed  their  freedom, 
should  now  become  the  means  of  bringing  all  other  Greeks  into 
slavery.  We  feel,  however,  for  the  heavy  calamities  which 
press  on  you — the  loss  of  your  harvest  these  two  years,'  and  the 
ruin  in  which  your  homes  have  lain  for  so  long  a  time.  We 
offer  you,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
allies,  sustenance  for  your  women  and  for  the  unwaiiike  portion 
of  your  liouseholds,  so  long  as  the  war  endures.  Be  ye  not 
seduced  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  who  softens  down  the 
rough  words  of  Mardonius,  He  does  as  is  natural  for  him  to  do 
— a  tyrant  himselfj  he  helps  forward  a  tyrant's  cause.*^  But  ye, 
Athenians,  should  do  difi'erently,  at  least  if  ye  be  truly  wise  ; 
for  ye  slionld  know  that  with  barbarians  there  is  neither  faith 
nor  truth." 


"  If  this  reading  is  sound,  we  must  regard  Herodotus  as  guilty  of  an  anachro- 
nism in  tlirowing  back  to  the  time  of  the  Ionian  insurrection  the  notion  of  an  Athe- 
nian iii'gemony.  This  would  be  carelessness,  not  ignorance,  on  his  part ;  for  he  was 
well  aware  at  what  time  the  Athenian  empire  really  commenced  (supra,  ch.  3,  ad 
fin.).  A  similar  incorrectness  appears  in  the  next  sentence.  It  could  not  possibly 
have  been  said  in  the  year  b.  c.  479,  that  "  many  men  owed  their  freedom  "  to  the 
Atheniiins.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  never  taken  any  part  in  liberating  any  nation. 
But  Herodotus  transfers  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  what  might  have  been  said 
with  some  truth  of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  day.  This  error  lends  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  former;  otherwise  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  reading  of 
Schiefer,  which  Bekker  and  Schweighffiuser  follow  (opx'f  for  apxrji),  an^l  translate 
with  Laiige  : — "  The  contest  was  begun  in  defence  of  your  territory." 

'  It  would  seem  that  the  exhortation  of  Themistocles  (supra,  ch.  109)  after  Sa- 
laniis — •*  Let  each  now  repair  his  own  house,  and  sow  his  latid  diligently'' — had  been 
disregarded,  or  had  come  too  late.  The  seed-corn  had  not  been  got  in,  and  so  the 
harvest  of  479  was  lost,  as  well  as  that  of  480  (see  Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  202,  note  '). 

"  Alexander  was  not  a  tyrant  (ri'paj'j'os)  in  any  proper  acceptation  of  the  word. 
He  had  not  acquired  his  power  unconstitutionally,  neither  did  he  exercise  it  cruelly. 
He  was  a  king  (/3a(TiA6u$)  as  truly  as  Xerxes  or  Lconidas;  and  so  other  Greek 
writers  name  the  various  monarchs  of  his  house  (Thucyd.  i.  5G,  ii.  100  ;  Plut.  Cim.  c. 
14  ;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  ii.  §  12,  &c.) ;  but  the  Lacedajmonians  are  made,  with  drumati« 
propriety,  to  use,  in  their  eagerness  to  disparage,  a  term  not  strictly  appUcable. 
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143.  Thus  spake  the  envoys.  After  whicli  the  Atlieniaus 
returned  this  answer  to  Alexander  : — ' 

"  We  know,  as  well  as  thou  dost,  that  the  power  of  the  Mede 
is  many  times  greater  than  our  own  :  we  did  not  need  to  have 
that  cast  in  our  teeth.  Nevertheless  we  cling  so  to  freedom 
that  we  shall  offer  what  resistance  we  may.  Seek  not  to  per- 
suade us  into  making  terms  with  the  Barbarian — say  what  thou 
wilt,  thou  wilt  never  gain  our  assent.  Return  rather  at  once,  and 
tell  Mardonius  that  our  answer  to  him  is  this  : — '  So  long  as  the 
sun  keeps  his  present  course,  we  will  never  join  alliance  with 
Xerxes.  Nay,  we  shall  oppose  him  unceasingly,  trusting  in 
the  aid  of  those  gods  and  heroes  whom  he  has  lightly  esteemed, 
whose  houses  and  whose  images  he  has  burnt  with  fire/  And 
come  not  thou  again  to  us  with  words  like  these ;  nor,  thinking 
to  do  us  a  service,  persuade  us  to  unholy  actions.  Thou  art 
the  guest  and  friend  of  our  nation — we  would  not  that  thou 
shouldst  receive  hurt  at  our  hands." 

144.  Such  was  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  Alex- 
ander,    To  the  Spartan  envoys  they  said, — 

"  'Twas  natural  no  doubt  that  the  Lacedasmonians  should  be 
afraid  we  might  make  terms  with  the  Barbarian  ;  but  neverthe- 
less 'twas  a  base  fear  in  men  who  knew  so  well  of  what  temper  and 
spirit  we  are.  Not  all  the  gold  that  the  whole  earth  contains — 
not  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  of  all  lands — would  bribe  us  to 
take  part  with  the  Medes  and  help  them  to  enslave  our  country- 
men. Even  could  we  anyhow  have  brought  ourselves  to  such 
a  thing,  there  are  many  very  powerful  motives  which  would  now 
make  it  impossible.  The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  the  burning 
and  destruction  of  our  temples  and  the  images  of  our  gods, 
which  forces  us  to  make  no  terms  with  their  destroyer,  but 
rather  to  pursue  him  with  our  resentment  to  the  uttermost. 
Again,  there  is  our  common  brotherhood  with  the  Greeks  :  our 
common  language,  the  altars  and  the  sacrifices  of  which  we  all 
partake,  the  common  character  which  we  bear — did  the 
Athenians  betray  all  these,  of  a  truth  it  would  not  be  well. 
Know  then  now,  if  ye  have  not  known  it  before,  that  while  one 
Athenian  remains  alive,  we  will  never  join  alliance  with  Xerxes. 
We  thank  }'ou,  however,  for  your  forethought  on  our  behalf, 
and  for  your  wish  to  give  our  families  sustenance,  now  th;it  ruin 
has  fallen  on  us — the  kindness  is  complete  on  your  part ;  but 
for  ourselves,  we  will  endure  as  we  may,  and  not  be  burdensome 

•  riularch  makes  Aristidcs  the  Hpciikor  on  tliis  occasion,  and  says  ho  was  ap. 
pointed  to  doHver  the  reply  by  a  public  decieo  (Yit.  Arialid.  c.  lu). 
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to  you.  Such  then  is  our  resolve.  Be  it  your  care  with  all 
speed  to  lead  out  your  troops  ;  for  if  we  surmise  aright,  the 
Barbarian  will  not  wait  long  ere  he  invade  our  territory,  but 
will  set  out  so  soon  as  he  learns  our  answer  to  be,  that  we  will 
do  none  of  those  things  which  he  requires  of  us.  Now  then  is 
the  time  for  us,  before  he  enters  Attica,  to  go  forth  ourselves 
into  BoBotia,  and  give  him  battle." 

When  the  Athenians  had  thus  spoken,  the  ambassadors  from 
Bparta  departed,  and  returned  back  to  their  own  country. 


THE    NINTH    BOOK 


OP   THK 


HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED    CALLIOPE. 


1 .  Mardonius,  when  Alexander  upon  his  return  made  known 
to  him  the  answer  of  the  Athenians,  forthwith  broke  up  from 
Thessaly,'  and  led  his  army  with  all  speed  against  Athens  ; 
forcing  the  several  nations  through  whose  land  he  passed  to  fur- 
nish him  with  additional  troops."  The  chief  men  of  Thessaly, 
far  from  repenting  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  war 
hitherto,  urged  on  the  Persians  to  the  attack  more  earnestly 
than  ever.  Thorax  of  Larissa '  in  particular,  who  had  helped 
to  escort  Xerxes  on  his  flight  to  Asia,  now  openly  encouraged 
Mardonius  in  his  march  upon  Greece. 

2.  When  the  army  reached  Boeotia,  the  Thebans  sought  to 
induce  Mardonius  to  make  a  halt  :  "  He  would  not,"  they  told 
him,  "  find  anywhere  a  more  convenient  place  in  which  to  pitch 
his  camp,  and  their  advice  to  him  was,  that  he  should  go  no 
further,  but  fix  himself  there,  and  thence  take  measures  to  sub- 
due all  Greece  without  striking  a  blow.     If  the  Greeks,  who 

'  Mardonius  wintered  his  army  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  (supra,  viii.  126) 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies,  after  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  immense  host  of  Xerxes,  made  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  tliose  rich  and 
fertile  countries,  the  chief  granaries  of  Greece.  The  same  cause  compelled  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  Persian  troops,  indicated  by  their  occupation  of  both  regions. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  finding  of  food  that  Artabazus  waa 
permitted  to  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potidsa  and  Olynthus  (viii.  129).  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  had  transferred  to  the 
(treeks  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  that  no  supplies  could  any  longer  be  drawn 
from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  or  Egypt. 

*  Diodorus  says  that  the  troops  furnished  to  Mardonius  by  the  Tbracians,  Mace 
donians,  and  other  allies,  amounted  to  2u0,000  men  (xi.  28). 

'  Thorax  was  the  eldest  of  the  Aleuadae  (infra,  ch.  58 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  x.  100),  con 
cerning  whom  vide  supra,  vii.  6,  note  ^ 
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had  held  together  hitherto,  still  continued  united  among  them- 
.selves,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  whole  world  to  overcome  them 
by  force  of  arms.  But  if  thou  wilt  do  as  we  advise,"  they  went 
on  to  say,  "  thou  may  est  easily  obtain  the  direction  of  all  their 
counsels.  Send  presents  to  the  men  of  most  weight  in  the 
several  states,  and  by  so  doing  thou  wilt  sow  division  among 
them.  After  that,  it  will  be  a  light  task,  with  the  help  of  such 
as  side  with  thee,  to  bring  under  all  thy  adversaries." 

3.  Such  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans  :  but  Mardonius 
did  not  follow  it.*  A  strong  desire  of  taking  Athens  a  second 
time  possessed  him,  in  part  arising  from  his  inborn  stubbornness, 
in  part  from  a  wish  to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis,  by  fire-signals 
along  the  islands,'  that  he  was  master  of  the  place.  However, 
he  did  not,  on  his  arrival  in  Attica,  find  the  Athenians  in  their 
country — they  had  again  withdrawn,  some  to  their  ships,  but 
the  greater  part  to  Salamis — and  he  only  gained  possession 
of  a  deserted  town.  It  was  ten  months  after  the  taking  of 
the  city  by  the  king  that  Mardonius  came  against  it  for  the 
second  time.* 

4.  Mardonius,  being  now  in  Athens,  sent  an  envoy  to  Sa- 
lamis, one  Murychides,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  to  offer  the 
Athenians  once  more  the  same  terms  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  them  by  Alexander.     The  reason  for  his  sending  a  second 

*  Later  writers  said  tbat  one  Artliniius  of  Zela  (in  Cappadoeia)  was  sent  by  Mar- 
donius into  the  Peloponnese  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  tiie  purpose  of  sowing 
dissension  among  the  Greeks  (Plut.  Them.  c.  6;  Dem.  Phihpp.  iii.  p.  121,  2*7;  comp. 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  28).  Demosthenes  quotes  a  decree  against  him,  which  was  inscribed 
(l\c  says)  in  the  Acropolis. 

'  On  the  general  subject  of  fire-signals,  sec  note  '  on  Book  vii.  ch.  182.  It  is 
curious  that  we  do  not  hear  of  their  having  been  used  by  Xerxes  himself,  who  em- 
ploys messengers  (viii,  54,  97-9)  to  convey  intelligence  of  his  doings.  jMardonius, 
apparently,  must  himself  have  organized  the  telegraphic  communication  here  spoken 
of,  which,  in  that  case,  can  scarcely  have  passed  through  the  ('yclades,  since,  after 
Salamis,  the  Greeks  were  masters  of  the  sou.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  real 
line  of  communication  passed  along  the  European  coast  to  Athos,  and  thonce  by 
Lemnos  to  Asia — the  line  described  in  a  reviMse  order  by  ^Eschylus  (Agiim.  272- 
290) — who  may  have  taken  his  idea  from  the  fact  here  noted,  which  would  have 
come  in  part  under  his  own  ob.servation. 

"  According  to  Plutarch  (Camill.  c.  19),  the  battle  of  Salamis  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  the  month  Bofidromion,  corresiionding  nearly  with  our  September,  a  date 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  synchronism  apparenlly  intended  by  our  author  (viii.  G5), 
between  the  time  of  the  engagement  and  that  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  If  this 
be  allowed,  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Xerxes  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  August ; 
which  would  make  the  second  taking  by  Mardonius  fall  in  the  following  June.  This 
wcms  late  in  the  year;  but  it  accords  with  the  time  indicated,  infra,  cli.  7,  and  also 
with  the  tradilioiuil  date  for  the  battle  of  IMatira,  the  4th  of  15oCdromion  (Plut. 
AriHtid.  c.  19).  To  explain  the  inaction  of  Mardonius  through  the  spring,  it  seems 
ni'cessary  to  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and 
others,  aH  to  his  wasting  time  in  ell'orts  to  win  over  some  of  the  Grecian  states  bj 
inuncy  (supra,  ch.  8,  note  *). 
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time,  though  he  knew  beforehand  their  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  him,  was, — that  he  hoped,  when  they  saw  the  whole 
land  of  Attica  conquered  and  in  his  power,  their  stubbornness 
would  begin  to  give  way.  On  this  account,  therefore,  he  dis- 
patched Murychides  to  Salamis. 

5.  Now,  when  Murychides  came  before  the  council,  and  de- 
livered his  message,  one  of  the  councillors,  named  Lycidas,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion — "  that  the  best  course  would  be,  to  admit  the 
proposals  brought  by  Murychides,  and  lay  them  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people."  This  he  stated  to  be  his  opinion,  per- 
haps because  he  had  been  bribed  by  Mardonius,  or  it  may  be 
because  that  course  really  appeared  to  him  the  most  expedient. 
However,  the  Athenians, — both  those  in  the  council,  and  those 
who  stood  without,  when  they  heard  of  the  advice, — were  full 
of  wrath,  and  forthwith  surrounded  Lycidas,  and  stoned  him  to 
death.'  As  for  Murychides,  the  Hellespontine  Greek,  him  they 
sent  away  unharmed.  Now  there  was  a  stir  in  the  island  about 
Lycidas,  and  the  Athenian  women  learnt  what  had  happened. 
Then  each  exhorted  her  fellow,  and  one  brought  another  to  take 
part  in  the  deed  ;  and  they  all  flocked  of  their  own  accord 
to  the  house  of  Lycidas,  and  stoned  to  death  his  wife  and  his 
children^ 

6.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Athenians  had  sought 
refuge  in  Salamis  were  the  following.  So  long  as  any  hope  re- 
mained that  a  Peloponnesian  army  would  come  to  give  them  aid, 
they  abode  still  in  Attica  ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the  al- 
lies were  slack  and  slow  to  move,  while  the  invader  was  reported 
to  be  pressing  forward  and  to  have  already  entered  Boeotia,  then 
they  proceeded  to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels  from  the 
mainland,  and  themselves  again  crossed  the  strait  to  Salamis. 
At  the  same  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedajmon,*  who 
were  to  reproach  the  Lacedaemonians  for  having  allowed  the 
Barbarian  to  advance  into  Attica,  instead  of  joining  them  and 
going  out  to  meet  him  in  Boeotia.  They  were  likewise  to  re- 
mind the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  offers  by  which  the  Persian 
had  sought  to  win  Athens  over  to  his  side,'  and  to  warn  them, 
that  if  no  aid  came  from  Sparta,  the  Athenians  must  consult 
for  their  own  safety. 

^  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  p.  296)  tells  a  similar  story  of  one  Cyrs.lus,  who  was 
stoned,  he  says,  the  year  before,  for  advising  submission  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes, 
lie  is  followed  by  Cicero  (De  Off.  iii.  11).  I  do  not  see  why  both  stories  may  not  be 
true. 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  Aristides  recotrimended  this  course,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  were  Cimon,  Xanthippus,  and  Myronides  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  10). 

•  Supra,  viii.  140,  §  1. 
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7.  The  truth  was,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  keeping  holiday 
at  that  time  ;  for  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Hjacinthia/  and  they 
thought  nothing  of  so  much  moment  as  to  perform  the  service 
of  the  god.*^  They  were  also  engaged  in  building  their  wall 
across  the  Isthmus,  which  was  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
battlements  had  begun  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

Wlien  the  envoys  of  the  Athenians,  accompanied  by  ambas- 
sadors from  Megara  and  Plataea,^  reached  Lacedaemon,  they  came 
before  the  Ephors,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Athenians  have  sent  us  to  you  to  say, — the  King  of 
the  Medes  offers  to  give  us  back  our  country,  and  wishes  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  us  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  without  fraud 
or  deceit.  He  is  willing  likewise  to  bestow  on  us  another  coun- 
try besides  our  own,  and  bids  us  choose  any  land  that  we  like. 
But  we,  because  we  reverenced  Hellenic  Jupiter,  and  thought 
it  a  shameful  act  to  betray  Greece,  instead  of  consenting  to 
these  terms,  refused  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  we  have  been 
wronged  and  deserted  by  the  other  Greeks,  and  are  fully  aware 
that  it  is  far  more  for  our  advantage  to  make  peace  with  the 
Persian,  than  to  prolong  the  war  with  him.  Still  we  shall  not,  of 
our  own  free  will,  consent  to  any  terms  of  peace.  Thus  do  we, 
in  all  our  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  avoid  what  is  base  and  coun- 
terfeit :  while  contrariwise,  ye,  who  but  now  were  so  full  of  fear 
lest  ^\e  should  make  terms  with  the  enemy,^  having  learnt  of 
what  temper  we  are,  and  assured  yourselves  that  we  shall  not 
prove  traitors  to  our  country, — ^having  brought  moreover  your 
wall  across  the  Isthmus  to  an  advanced  state — cease  altogether 
to  have  any  care  for  us.  Ye  covenanted  with  us  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  i  ersian  in  Boeotia  ;  but  when  the  time  came,  ye  were 

*  The  feast  of  the  Ilyacitithia  was  held  annually  at  Amyclaj,  on  the  longest  day 
of  the  Spartan  month  Ilecutonibcus,  coiTcsponding  to  our  June  and  July.  It  was 
niauil'estly  a  part  of  the  aneient  elemental  religion  of  the  Achasans,  which  had  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  Dorians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  llyacinthus, 
the  beautiful  youth  slain  accidentally  by  Apollo,  was  the  chief  objcctof  the  worship. 
He  took  his  name  from  the  flower,  which  was  an  emblem  of  death;  and  the  original 
feast  seems  to  have  been  altogether  a  mournful  ceremony, — a  lamentation  over  the 
destruction  of  the  flowers  of  spring  by  the  summer  heat,  i)assing  on  to  a  more 
general  lament  over  death  itself.  The  AmycUeans  at  all  times  maile  a  point  of  at- 
tending the  feast  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  v.  §  11),  and  the  Spartans  themselves  are  known 
occaHionally  to  have  returned  home  from  a  foreign  expedition  with  the  same  object. 
(I'ausan.  iv.  xix.  ^  3.)  For  the  details  of  the  celebration,  see  the  excellent  article 
in  Smitiru  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  sub  voc.  IIyacin'thia. 

"  See  on  this  jjoint,  note  *  on  JJook  vi.  ch.  10(>. 

'  Megara  and  I'lata'a,  as  cxlra-l'eloponnesian  states,  wore  equally  interested 
with  Athens  in  having  tiie  advance  of  Mardonius  checked.  Megara  was  especially 
concerned,  for  riatiua  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  (supra,  vhi.  60),  whereas  Me- 
gara had  iiitherto  escaped  ravage  (infra,  th.  11). 

*  Supru,  viii.  142. 
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false  to  your  word,  and  looked  on  while  the  barbarian  host  ad- 
vanced into  Attica.  At  this  time  therefore  the  Athenians  are 
angered  with  you  ;  and  justly, — for  ye  have  not  done  what 
was  right.  They  bid  you,  however,  make  haste  to  send  forth 
your  army,  that  we  may  even  yet  meet  Mardonius  in  Attica. 
Now  that  Boeotia  is  lost  to  us,  the  best  place  for  the  fight 
within  our  country,  will  be  the  plain  of  Thria."  * 

8.  The  Ephors,  when  they  had  heard  this  speech,  delayed 
their  answer  till  the  morrow  ;  and  when  the  morrow  came,  till 
the  day  following.  And  thus  they  acted  for  ten  days,  continu- 
ally putting  off  the  ambassadors  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesians  generally  were  labouring  with 
great  zeal  at  the  wall,  and  the  work  nearly  approached  comple- 
tion. I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  conduct  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  showing  themselves  so  anxious,  at  the  time  when 
Alexander  came,  that  the  Athenians  should  not  join  the  Medes, 
and  now  being  quite  careless  about  it,  except  that  at  that  for- 
mer time  the  wall  across  the  Isthmus  was  not  complete,  and 
they  worked  at  it  in  great  fear  of  the  Persians,  whereas  now 
the  bulwark  had  been  raised,  and  so  they  imagined  that  they 
had  no  further  need  of  the  Athenians. 

9.  At  last  the  ambassadors  got  an  answer,  and  the  troops 
marched  forth  from  Sparta,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  last  audience  had  been  fixed  for  the  ambassadors,  when,  the 
very  day  before  it  was  to  be  given,  a  certain  Tegean,  named 
Chileiis,  a  man  who  had  more  influence  at  Sparta  than  any  other 
foreigner,  learning  from  the  Ephors  exactly  what  the  Athenians 
had  said,  addressed  these  words  to  them — "The  case  stands 
thus,  0  ye  Ephors  !  If  the  Athenians  are  not  our  friends, 
but  league  themselves  with  the  barbarians,  however  strong  our 
wall  across  the  Isthmus  may  be,  there  will  be  doors  enough, 
and  wide  enough  open  too,  by  which  the  Persian  may  gain  en- 
trance to  the  Peloponnese.*  Grant  their  request  then,  before 
they  make  any  fresh  resolve,  which  may  bring  Greece  to  ruin." 

10.  Such  was  the  counsel  which  Chileiis  gave  :  and  the 
Ephors,  taking  the  advice  into  consideration,  determined  forth- 
with, without  speaking  a  word  to  the  ambassadors  from  the 
three  cities,  to  dispatch  to  the  Isthmus  a  body  of  five  thousand 

*  Supra,  viii.  65,  note  °.     The  number  of  the  Persians  being  now  so  much  re- 
duced, the  Greeks  are  wilUng  to  meet  them  in  the  plains. 

"  That  is,  the  naval  power  of  Athens  would  lay  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese open  to  the  Persians.      This  can  scarcely  have  been   a  new  thought  to  the 
Ephors.     Probably  what  moved  them  was  the  being  reminded  that  they  must  not 
count  too  entirely  on  the  sell-devotion  of  the  Athenians. 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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Spartans  ;  and  accordingly  they  sent  them  forth  the  same 
night,  appointing  to  each  Spartan  a  retinue  of  seven  helots/ 
and  giving  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Pausanias  the  son 
of  Cleomhrotus.  The  chief  power  helonged  of  rights  at  this  time 
to  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas  f  but  as  he  was  still  a  child, 

'  Miiller — though  in  one  place  (Dorians,  vol.  il.  p,  45,  note  ',  E.  T.)  he  assumea 
this  proportion  of  helots  to  Spartans  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  whereby  he  would 
imply  that  it  was  usual — in  another  (ib.  p.  259)  maintains  that  this  was  the  only  time 
when  the  number  attending  on  eacli  Spartan  was  so  great.  Of  this,  however,  he 
brings  no  proof — and  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  are  no  data  for  determining 
the  question.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  suppose  the  proportion  to  have  been  the  established  one  (vide  supra,  vii.  229 ; 
Tiii.  25). 

"  Plistnrchus  could  not  have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  at  this  time.  Hia 
mother  Gorgo,  who  was  only  eight  years  old  in  the  year  b.  c.  500  (supra,  v.  51),  is 
not  likely  to  have  married  till  she  was  twenty ;  for  the  Spartan  law  forbade  early 
marriages  (Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  300).  Plistarchus  therefore  could  not  well 
have  been  born  before  b.  c.  487.  He  died,  according  to  Diodorus,  in  b.  c.  458  (xiii. 
75),  having  been  full  king  for  a  very  short  time  (Pausan.  m.  v.  §  1).  The  family 
tree  of  the  Agidse,  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  may  be  thus  exhibited: — 

Leo 

Anaxandridas 

I 

Clbomenes  Dorieus  Leonidas  Cleombrotu8 

I  (married  Gorgo)  (regent) 


Gorgo,  d. 


PuSTAUCHnS 


Pausanias  Nicomodea 

(regent)  (regent) 

I 


Flistoamax  Olcomones  Aristocles 

I  (regent) 

Pausanias 

Anaxandridas  succeeded  Leo  about  n.  c.  5C0,  and  reigned  probably  forty  yearn. 
Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in  b.  c.  520  or  519.  He  died  n.  c.  491.  Dorieus  being 
already  dead,  Li-ouidas  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  eleven  years,  till  n.  c.  480. 
On  the  accession  of  his  son  Plistarchus  in  that  year,  Cleombrolus,  uncle  to  Plis- 
tarchus, became  regent,  but  dying  the  same  year,  was  succeeded  in  iiis  office  by 
Pausanias,  his  son,  who,  though  cousin  to  Plistarchus,  was  considenibly  older,  since 
Leonidas  hud  married  late  in  life.  I'aiisanias,  tlioiigh  olten  called  king  (infra,  ch. 
76;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  13;  Deinoslh.  c.  Nea)r.  p.  i;?78;  Seliol.  Arist.  Eq.  8-i,  &e.),  was 
never  more  tlian  regent.  He  held  the  office  until  his  death,  whicli  was  prohaliiy  in 
B,  c.  407.  Whether  Nicomedes,  his  brother,  now  became  regent,  or  wliother  Plis- 
tarchus a.saumed  his  full  rights,  is  uncertain.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  latter 
did  not  enjoy  his  sovereignty  long,  but  died,  as  stated  above,  n.  c.  458,  and  left  no 
issuo.  The  crown  devolved  on  Plistoanax,  the  eldest  son  of  Pansaniis,  who  was  a 
minor;  and  Nicomedes  now  ct  rtainly  l)ecame  regent  (Tliucyd.  i.  107  ;  I)iod.  Sic.  xi. 
79).  In  the  year  b.  c.  415,  this  regency  had  come  to  an  "end,  and  Plistoanax  was 
full  king  (Th'icyd.  i.  111).  Shortly  afterwards  Plistoanax  was  ex  led,  and  remained 
In  ImniHlimcnt  iiiiieteoii  years  (ib.  v.  111).  I'ausanias,  his  son,  wu-i  during  ihspeiiod 
rogar<ie(l  us  king,  while  Cleomenes,  his  brother,  was  regent  (ib.  iii.  2li).  Plistoanax, 
upon  his  recfill  from  onile  (about  n.  r.  4'J(;),  appears  to  have  resumed  the  kingly  of- 
lice,  which   lie  rotuined  to   Ida  death  hi  n.  c.  -108.     Pausanias  then  became  actual 
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Pansanias,  his  cousin,  was  regent  in  his  room.  For  the  father 
of  Pausanias,  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  no  longer 
Jived  ;  he  had  died  a  short  time  after  bringing  hack  from  the 
Isthmus  the  troops  who  had  been  employed  in  building  the 
wall.*  A  prodigy  had  caused  hira  to  bring  his  army  home  ;  for 
while  he  was  offering  sacrifice  to  know  if  he  should  march  outH  C^ 
against  the  Persian,  the  sun  was  suddenly  darkened  in  mid-sky.  ' 
Pausanias  took  with  him,  as  joint-leader  of  the  army,  Euryanax. 
the  son  of  Dorieus,  a  member  of  his  own  family,' 

11.  The  army  accordingly  had  marched  out  from  Sparta  with 
Pausanias  :  while  the  ambassadors,  when  day  came,  appeared 
before  the  Ephors,  knowing  nothing  of  the  march  of  the  troops, 
and  purposing  themselves  to  leave  Sparta  forthwith,  and  return 
each  man  to  his  own  country.  They  therefore  addressed  the 
Ephors  in  these  words  : — "  Laceda3monians,  as  you  do  not  stir 
from  home,  but  keep  the  Hyacinthian  festival,  and  amuse  your- 
selves, deserting  the  cause  of  your  confederates,  the  Athenians, 
whom  your  behaviour  wrongs,  and  who  have  no  other  allies,  will 
make  such  terms  with  the  Persians  as  they  shall  find  possible. 
Now  when  terms  are  once  made,  it  is  plain  that,  having  become 
the  King's  allies,  we  shall  march  with  the  barbarians  whither- 
soever they  choose  to  lead.  Then  at  length  you  will  perceive 
what  the  consequences  will  be  to  yourselves."  When  the 
envoys  had  spoken,  the  Ephors  declared  to  them  with  an  oath  : 
— "  Our  troops  must  be  at  Oresteum  ^  by  this  time,  on  their 

king,  but  fourteen  vcars  afterwards  was  accused  and  went  into  exilo,  where  he  died, 
u.  f.  394  (Xeii.  Hell.  iii.  v.  §  7-25). 

*  Tirulwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  330)  regards  the  return  of  Cleombrotus, 
and  bis  death,  as  having  hnppeiied  while  the  envoys  were  detained ;  but  Mr.  Blakes- 
ioy  (note  ad  loc),  is  probably  right  in  supposing  Herodotus  to  speak  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  precediiig  autumn. 

'  I  cannot  suppose,  wiih  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  255)  and  Mr.  Blakesley 
(note  "  on  book  ix.)  that  the  Dorious  here  mentioned  is  Dorieus  the  elder  brother 
of  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus.  Had  that  Dorieus  left  a  son  behind  him  at  Sparta, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Cleomeues. 
And  the  words  of  Herodotus  imply  a  more  distant  relative. 

*  Orestemn,  or  Orestasliim,  was  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Arcadia  called 
Majnaliii  (Thucyd.  v.  64;  Pausan.  viii.  xxvii.  §  3).  It  did  not  lie  on  the  direct 
route  from  Spuria  to  the  Isthmus,  but  a  little  to  the  left,  on  the  road  from  Lycosura 
to  Togea.  The  direct  road  to  the  Isthmus  passed  through  Tegea.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  divergence  was  made  on  this  occasion,  unless  it  were  to  receive 
the  contingent  of  the  Lepreates. 

Col.  Leake  believes  Oresteum  to  have  occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  Iziinbaru, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Megalopolis  (Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  318).  Va- 
rious accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  term  (Pausan.  viii.  iii.  §  1;  Eurip. 
Orest.  If.  15;  I'herecyd.  Fr.  97  ;  Steph,  Byz.  ad  voc.  'Opetrrai);  but  I  find  no  mention 
of  the  "temple  of  Orestes"  which  Biihr  (ad  loc.)  supposes  to  have  given  name  to 
the  place.  The  temple  which  did  exist  at  the  place  was  one  of  Artemis  (Pausan. 
viii.  xUv.  §  2 ;  Pherecyd.  L  8.  c). 
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march  against  the  strangers."  (The  Spartans  say  "  strangers  *' 
for  "  bariDarians.")  At  this  the  ambassadors,  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  questioned  them  concerning  their  meaning  ; 
and  when,  by  much  questioning,  they  had  discovered  the  truth, 
they  were  greatly  astonished  thereat,  and  forthwith  set  oflp,  at 
their  best  speed,  to  overtake  the  Spartan  army.  At  the  same 
time  a  body  of  five  thousand  Lacedaemonian  Periceci,^  all  picked 
men  and  fully  armed,  set  forth  from  Sparta,  in  the  company  of 
the  ambassadors. 

12.  So  these  troops  marched  in  haste  towards  the  Isthmus. 
Meanwhile  the  Argives,  who  had  promised  Mardonius  that  they 
would  stop  the  Spartans  from  crossing  their  borders,  as  soon  as 
they  learnt  that  Pausanias  with  his  army  had  started  from 
Sparta,  took  the  swiftest  courier  they  could  find,  and  sent  him 
off  to  Attica.  The  message  which  he  delivered,  on  his  arrival  at 
Athens,  was  the  following  :  "  Mardonius,"  he  said, ''  the  Argives 
have  sent  me  to  tell  thee,  that  the  Lacedsemonian  youth  are 
gone  forth  from  the  city,  and  that  the  Argives  are  too  weak  to 
hinder  them.  Take  good  heed  therefore  to  thyself  at  this  time." 
After  this,  without  a  word  more,  he  returned  home. 

13.  When  Mardonius  learnt  that  the  Spartans  were  on  their 
march,  he  no  longer  cared  to  remain  in  Attica.  Hitherto  he 
had  kept  quiet,  wishing  to  see  what  the  Athenians  would  do, 
and  had  neither  ravaged  their  territory,  nor  done  it  any  the  least 
harm  ;  for  till  now  he  had  cherished  the  hope,  that  the 
Athenians  would  come  to  terms  with  him.  As  however  he 
found  that  his  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  and  as  their  whole 
policy  was  now  clear  to  him,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from 
Attica  before  Pausanias  with  his  army  reached  the  Isthmus  ; 
first,  however,  he  resolved  to  burn  Athens,  and  to  cast  down 
and  level  with  the  ground  whatever  remained  standing  of  the 
walls,  temples,  and  other  buildings.*     His  reason  for  retreating 

•  Supra,  vi.  58,  note  *,  and  comp.  App.  to  Book  v.  Essay  i.  p.  280.  The  entire 
force  wliich  Sparta  furnished  on  this  occusion  amounted,  accordinjf  to  our  author, 
to  50,000  men.  Of  these,  60UO  were  actual  Spartans,  an  unexampled  number.  As 
the  entire  body  of  adult  citizens  certainly  did  not  exceed,  and  probably  fell  short 
of  8000  (8U))ru,  vii.  234),  the  levy  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  effective  strength,  which  we  know  to  have  been  required 
of  tlie  subject  allies  in  some  cases  (Thucyd.  ii.  10).  To  these  were  added  5000 
Laccdoimonians,  each  with  a  single  attendant  helot  (infra,  ch.  29),  and  155,000  helots 
in  attendance  upon  the  5000  Spartans.  Sparta  never  made  an  cilbrt  at  all  compar- 
able to  this  either  before  or  altorwurds. 

*  Col.  Leako  rennirks  that  tliis  statement  seems  to  be  beyond  the  truth.  "Ex- 
perience," he  observes,  "shows  that  an  invader,  in  the  temporary  possession  of  an 
(Micmy'H  capital,  seldom  has  the  power  and  leisure  for  destruction  eipial  to  his  will ; 
and  that  the  total  annihilation  of  niassj  buildingi  constructed  of  stone,  is  a  work 
of  {jreat  dilHculty"  (Athens,  p.  12).     And  the  mention  of  certain   "ancient"  tcir- 
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was,  that  Attica  was  not  a  country  where  horse  could  act  with 
advantage  ;  and  further,  that  if  he  suffered  defeat  in  a  battle, 
no  way  of  escape  was  open  to  him,  except  through  defiles,^ 
where  a  handful  of  troops  might  stop  all  his  army.  So  he 
determined  to  withdraw  to  Thebes,  and  give  the  Greeks  battle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  friendly  city,  and  on  ground  well 
suited  for  cavalry. 

14.  After  he  had  quitted  Attica  and  was  already  upon  his 
march,  news  reached  him  that  a  body  of  a  thousand  Lacedae- 
monians, distinct  from  the  army  of  Pausanias,  and  sent  on  in 
advance,®  had  arrived  in  the  Megarid.  When  he  heard  it, 
wishing,  if  possible,  to  destroy  this  detachment  first,  Mardonius 
considered  with  himself  how  he  might  compass  their  ruin.  With 
a  sudden  change  of  march  he  made  for  Megara,  while  the  horse, 
pushing  on  in  advance,  entered  and  ravaged  the  Megarid. 
(Here  was  the  furthest  point  in  Europe  towards  the  setting  sun 
to  which  this  Persian  army  ever  penetrated.) 

15.  After  this,  Mardonius  received  another  message,  whereby 
he  learnt  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  were  collected  together 
at  the  Isthmus  ;  which  tidings  caused  him  to  draw  back,  and 
leave  Attica  by  the  way  of  Deceleia/  The  Boeotarchs  ^  had  sent 
for  some  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Asopians  ;'  and  these  persons 
served  as  guides  to  the  army,  and  led  them  first  to  Sphendale,' 

pies  in  the  description  of  Pausanias  (i.  xvii .  §  1 ;  xx.  §  2),  which  are  distinguished 
irom  those  built  after  the  Persian  war,  confirms  this  view.  Thucydides  too  informs 
us  that  even  some  of  the  houses  remained  standing  (i.  89). 

*  Three  roads  otdy  connected  Attica  with  lioeotia.  One  was  the  direct  route 
from  Athens  to  Thebes,  wliich  ran  by  Phyl6,  over  Mount  Parnes.  Another,  west  of 
this,  connected  Athens  with  Plataea,  passing  over  Citha;ron  by  way  of  Eleutherae. 
Both  these  are  rugged  mountain  passes,  presenting  great  difficulties  to  the  march  of 
an  array  (Gell's  Greece,  p.  52,  and  pp.  108-9).  The  third,  which  Mardonius  now 
followed,  led  from  Athens  into  the  Tanagrsa  by  the  fortress  of  Deceleia,  crossing 
the  low  ridge  which  joins  Parnes  to  Pentelicus.  This  is  comparatively  an  easy 
route  (GoU,  pp.  60-7).  The  strengtli  of  the  boundary  line  between  Attica  and 
Boeotia  is  noticed  by  Xenophon,  who  had  a  good  mihtary  eye  (Mem.  in.  v.  §  25). 

'  I  have  here  followed  not  Gaii^fdrd's  text,  but  the  conjecture  of  Schweighauser 
(irpoSpofioj/  for  trpnSpofios),  which  is  approved  by  Scott  and  Liddell  (ad  voc),  by  Bek- 
ker,  and  by  Mr.  Blakesley. 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Deceleia  was  at  or  near  the  modern  Tatoy,  which 
,8  on  the  direct  route  from  Athens  to  Oropus,  at  about  the  distance  from  Athens 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  19),  and  "where  there  is  a  peaked  height  which  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  the  Acropolis."  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  18.  Compare  Thucyd. 
iiriipavfi  jue'xp'  ttjs  tUv  'A^riyaiicv  7roA«o)s.) 

*  On  the  Boeotarchs,  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  Boeotians,  see  Hermann's  Pol. 
Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  179. 

'  The  Asopians  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Asopus,  which  lay 
immediately  beyond  the  Attic  frontier,  running  parallel  with  the  chains  of  Cithaeron 
and  Parnes. 

*  The  site  of  Sphendal6  has  to  be  determined  from  this  passage,  on  which  no 
light  is  thrown  by  the  only  other  notices  of  the  place  that  occur,  those  namely  in 
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and  from  thence  to  Tanagra,^  where  Mardonius  rested  a  night ; 
after  which,  upon  the  morrow,  he  bent  his  course  to  Scolus,^ 
which  brought  him  into  the  territory  of  the  Thebans.  And 
now,  although  the  Thebans  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Medes,  yet  Mardonius  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  these  parts  ;  not 
however  from  any  enmity  towards  the  Thebans,  but  on  account 
of  his  own  urgent  needs  ;  for  he  wanted  a  rampart  to  protect 
his  army  from  attack,  and  he  likewise  desired  to  have  a  place 
of  refuge,  whither  his  troops  might  flee,  in  case  the  battle 
should  go  contrary  to  his  wishes.  His  army  at  this  time  lay  on 
the  Asopus,  and  stretched  from  Erythrte,  along  by  Hysiae,^  to  the 
territory  of  the  Platoeans.  The  wall  however  was  not  made  to 
extend  so  far,  but  formed  a  square  of  about  ten  furlongs  each 
way. 

While  the  barbarians  were  employed  in  this  work,  a  certain 
citizen  of  Thebes,  Attaginus  by  name,  the  son  of  Phrynon,  hav- 
ing made  great  prepiarations,  gave  a  banquet,  and  invited  Mar- 
donius thereto,  together  with  fifty  of  the  noblest  Persians.  Now 
the  banquet  was  held  at  Thebes,  and  all  the  guests  who  were 
invited  came  to  it. 

16.  What  follows  was  recounted  to  me  by  Thersander,  a 
native  of  Orchomenus,^  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  that  city. 
Thersander  told  me,  that  he  was  himself  among  those  invited 
to  the  feast,  and  that  besides  the  Persians  fifty  Thebans  were 

Stephen  and  Hcsychius.  Col.  Leake's  grounds  for  placing  it  at  Malakdm,  though 
not  establishing  the  point,  make  it  highly  probable  (Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  123-4). 

'  Tanagra  was  situated  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  its 
junction  with  a  small  stream  which  descends  from  the  flanks  of  Mount  Soro.  Tho 
site  is  suflSciontly  identified  by  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  at  a  pl.-ice  now 
called  Grimdd/ia,  and  by  an  inscription  in  a  neighbouring  church  (Leake's  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405-7).  Tanagra,  according  to  some,  was  the  place  called  Gra;a 
by  Homer  (II.  ii.  4!)S.  See  Pausan.  ix.  xx.  §2;  Steph.  IJyz.  ad  voc.  Tdvaypa; 
Btrab.  i.\.  p.  586).  Tho  modern  name  may  perhaps  contain  a  trace  of  this  early  ap- 
pellation. 

*  Scolus  became  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  wars  between  Sparta  and 
Thcbos(Xcn.  Hell.  v.  iv.  §  49;  Ages.  ii.  §  22).  It  lay  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  under  Mount  Cithseron,  at  a  point  about  five  miles  to  the  right  of  the  di- 
rect route  from  Platoea  to  Thebes  (see  I'ausan.  ix.  iv.  g  3 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  B'.)3).  Col. 
Leake  found  in  this  position,  "on  a  little  rocky  table-hoight  oviMlooking  llie  river," 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  fortress,  which  he  is  inclined  to  idenlify  with  the 
indent  Scolus.     (N.  (Jreece,  vol.  ii.  p.  330  and  p.  3()!).) 

*  These  two  places  lay  very  near  each  other,  and  are  generally  mentioned  to- 
gether (Thucyd.  iii.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  587  ;  I'ausan.  ix.  ii.  §  1).  They  were  boih  oa 
the  south  or  Plulauin  side  of  tho  Asopus,  near  tho  base  of  Mount  Cithsoron.  IIysia;>, 
us  is  phiiii  from  this  passage  among  others,  was  ihe  more  western  of  the  two,  lying 
between  Plnlasi  and  Krythrn).  Col.  Loake  found  some  tolerably  extensive  remains 
between  Kriakuki  and  liiibukn,  which  seemed  entitled  to  l>e  considered  the  ruins 
of  liysio),  and  some  slight  iniccs  beyoiul  the  latter  i)lace,  near  Vut^^u/a,  which  might 
be  those  of  Erythra;  (N.  Cruecc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  827-U). 

*  Vido  aupra,  viii.  84. 
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asked ;  ®  and  the  two  nations  were  not  arranged  separately,  but 
a  Persian  and  a  Thetan  were  set  side  by  side  upon  each  couch. 
After  the  feast  was  ended,  and  the  drinking  had  begun,  the  Per- 
sian who  shared  Thersander's  couch  addressed  him  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  inquired  of  him,  from  what  city  he  came.  He 
answered,  that  he  was  of  Orchomenus ;  whereupon  the  other 
said — 

"  Since  thou  hast  eaten  with  me  at  one  table,  and  poured 
libation  from  one  cud,  I  would  fain  leave  with  thee  a  memorial 
of  the  belief  I  hold — the  rather  that  thou  mayest  have  timely 
warning  thyself,  and  so  be  able  to  provide  for  tliy  own  safety. 
Seest  thou  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the  army  which  we 
left  encamped  yonder  by  the  river-side  ?  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  of  all  this  number  thou  wilt  behold  but  a  few  surviving !  '* 

As  lie  spake,  the  Persian  let  fall  a  flood  of  tears  :  whereon 
Thersander,  who  was  astonished  at  his  words,  replied — "  Surely 
thou  shonldest  say  all  this  to  Mardonius,  and  the  Persians  who 
are  next  him  in  honour" — but  the  other  rejoined — "  Dear  friend, 
it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  avert  that  which  God  has  decreed 
ehalLhappen.  No  one  believes  warnings,  however  true.  Many 
of  us  Persians  know  our  danger,  but  we  are  constrained  by 
necessity  to  do  as  our  leader  bids  us.  Verily  'tis  the  sorest  of 
all  human  ills,  to  abound  in  knowledge  and  yet  have  no  power 
over  action."  All  this  I  heard  myself  from  Thersander  the 
Orchomenian  ;  who  told  me  further,  that  he  mentioned  what 
had  happened  to  divers  persons,  before  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Plataea. 

17.  When  Mardonius  formerly  held  his  camp  in  Boeatia,  all 
the  Greeks  of  those  parts  who  were  friendly  to  the  Modes 
sent  troops  to  join  his  army,  and  these  troops  accompanied  him 
in  his  attack  upon  Athens.  The  Phocians  alone  abstained,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  invasion ;  for,  though  they  had  espoused  the 
Median  cause  warmly,  it  was  very  much  against  their  will,  and 
only  because  they  were  compelled  so  to  do.'  However,  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Thebes,  a  thou- 
sand of  their  heavy-armed  soldiers  came   up,*  under  the  com- 

•  By  Tlicb.^iis  we  must  understand  here  Bojotians,  since  Thersander  was  one 
of  tlic  tiCty.  There  scarcely  seem  to  be  su/licietit  fjrounds  for  stating  iliat  the  con- 
nexion between  Thebes  and  Orchomenus  was  at  this  time  especially  iuiimato  (see 
Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  21:!,  note";  and  compare  Herod,  v.  79,  where  the  OrchonieuiauK 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  iniimate  allies  of  Thebes). 
Supra,  viii.  3()-;j. 

'  Tliis  seems  to  have  been  the  full  effective  strength  of  Phocis  ;  for  at  Thermo- 
pyhc,  when  their  country  was  especially  in  danger,  they  could  muster  no  greatei 
force  (supra,  vii.  2()3). 
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mand  of  Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens 
No  sooner  had  these  troops  reached  Thebes,  than  some  horsemen 
came  to  them  from  Mardonius,  with  orders  that  they  should 
take  up  a  position  upon  the  plain,  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  Phocians  did  so,  and  forthwith  the  entire  Persian 
cavalry  drew  nigh  to  them  :  whereupon  there  went  a  rumour 
through  the  whole  of  the  Greek  force  encamped  with  the 
Medes,'  that  Mardonius  was  about  to  destroy  the  Phocians  with 
missiles.  The  same  conviction  ran  through  the  Phocian  troops 
themselves  ;  and  Harmocydes,  their  leader,  addressed  them  thus 
with  words  of  encouragement — "  Phocians,"  said  he,  "'tis  plain 
that  these  men  have  resolved  beforehand  to  take  our  lives,  be- 
cause of  the  accusations  of  the  Thessalians,  as  I  imagine.  Now, 
then,  is  the  time  for  jou  all  to  show  yourselves  brave  men. 
'Tis  better  to  die  fighting  and  defending  our  lives,  than  tamely 
to  alloAT  them  to  slay  us  in  this  shameful  fashion.  Let  them 
learn  that  they  are  barbarians,  and  that  the  men  whose  death 
they  have  plotted,  are  Greeks !" 

18.  Thus  sjnike  Harmocydes  ;  and  the  Persian  horse,  having 
encircled  the  Phocians,  charged  towards  them,  as  if  about  to 
deal  out  death,  with  bows  bent,  and  arrows  ready  to  be  let  fly  ; 
nay,  here  and  there  some  did  even  discharge  their  weapons. 
But  the  Phocians  stood  firm,  keeping  close  one  to  another,  and 
Berrying  their  ranks  as  much  as  possible  :  whereupon  the  horse 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  rode  off.  I  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty whether  they  came,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Thessalians, 
to  destroy  the  Phocians,  but  seeing  them  prepared  to  stand  on 
their  defence,  and  fearing  to  suft'er  damage  at  their  hands,  on 
that  account  beat  a  retreat,  having  orders  from  Mardonius  so  to 
act ;  or  whether  his  sole  intent  was  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
Phocians  and  see  whether  they  had  any  courage  or  no.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  when  the  horsemen  retired,  Mardo- 
nius sent  a  herald  to  the  Phocians,  saying — "  Fear  not,  Pho- 
cians— ye  have  shown  yourselves  valiant  men — much  unlike  the 
report  1  had  heard  of  you.  Now  therefore  be  forward  in  the 
coming  war.  Ye  will  not  readily  outdo  either  the  King  or  my- 
self in  services."     Thus  en  Jed  the  aftair  of  the  Phocians. 

19.  The  Laccdiemonians,  when  they  reached  the  Isthmus, 
pitched  their  camp  there  ;  and  the  other  Peloponncsians  who 
Lad  embraced  the  good  side,  hearing  or  else  seeing  that  they 
were  upon  the  niarch,  thought  it  not  right  to  remain  behind  when 

•  On  the  Huliji'ct  of  llio  ♦V»),  or  supcniatunil  niiiioiir  of  the  Greeks,  hoc  Mr. 
'kolc'ri  uxccllcnt  nolo  (UiHt.  of  Gruccv,  vol.  v.  pp.  2i\0-2). 
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the  Spartans  were  going  forth  to  the  war.  So  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  went  out  in  one  body  from  the  Isthmus,  the  victims  be- 
ing favourable  for  setting  forth  ;  and  marched  as  far  as  Eleusis, 
where  again  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  finding  the  omens  still 
encouraging,  advanced  further.  At  Eleusis  they  were  joined  by 
the  Athenians,'"  who  had  come  across  from  Salamis,  and  now 
accompanied  the  main  army.  On  reaching  Erythras  '  in  Bceo- 
tia,  they  learnt  that  the  barbarians  were  encamped  upon  the 
Asopus,  wherefore  they  themselves,  after  considering  how  they 
should  act,  disposed  their  forces  opposite  to  the  enemy  upon  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Cithaeron, 

20.  Mardonius,  when  he  saw  that  the  Greeks  would  not 
come  down  into  the  plain,  sent  all  his  cavalry,  under  Masistius 
(or  Macistius,^  as  the  Greeks  call  him),  to  attack  them  where 
they  were.  Now  Masistius  was  a  man  of  much  repute  among 
the  Persians,  and  rode  a  Nisoean  charger,  with  a  golden  bit,' 
and  otherwise  manificently  caparisoned.  So  the  horse  advanced 
against  the  Greeks,  and  made  attacks  upon  them  in  divisions, 
doing  thein  great  damage  at  each  charge,  and  insulting  them  by 
calling  them  women. 

21.  It  chanced  that  the  Megarians  were  drawn  up  in  the 
position  most  open  to  attack,  and  where  the  ground  oftered  the 
best  approach  to  the  cavalry.  Finding  themselves  therefore 
hard  pressed  by  the  assaults  upon  their  ranks,  they  sent  a  her- 
ald to  the  Greek  leaders,  who  came  and  said  to  them,  "  This  is 
the  message  of  the  Megarians — We  cannot,  brothers-in-arms, 
continue  to  resist  the  Persian  horse  in  that  post  which  we  have 
occupied  from  the  first,  if  we  are  left  without  succours.  Hither- 
to, although  hard  pressed,  we  have  held  out  against  them  firmly 
and  courageously.     Now,  however,  if  you  do  not  send  others  to 

'"  This  is  enough  to  disprove  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  (xi.  29)  of  the  oath 
taken  by  all  the  conlederutes  before  leaving  the  Isthmus.  The  oath  itself,  as  re- 
corded both  by  tills  historian,  and,  with  trifling  variations,  by  the  orator  Lycurgus 
(adv.  Leoer.  p.  389,  ed  Baiter),  is  such  as  only  the  Athenians  could  have  framed, 
and  they  were  never  at  the  Isthmus.  Lyciwgus,  indeed,  who  represents  the  oath  as 
taken  at  IMataea,  avoids  this  error.  But  the  whole  story  seems  to  have  been  a  pure 
tiction,  as  Theopompus  remarked  (Fr.  167).  The  terms  of  the  pretended  vow  were 
never  observed;  for  though  some  temples,  in  Attica  and  elsewliere  (I'ausan,  i.  i.  § 
4  ;  X.  xxxiv.  §  2),  which  the  Persians  had  burnt,  were  not  rebuilt,  yet  the  great  ma- 
jority seem  to  have  been  restored  immediately  that  the  war  was  over  (vide  supra, 
viii.  55  and  see  Leake's  Athens,  p.  12,  and  p.  575). 

'  Supra,  ell.  15.  The  Greeks  had  marched  by  the  route  which  led  through  (Euoe 
and  EleutheriB  to  Platiea,  over  Mount  Citiiajron  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c). 

*  Tlie  Greeks  modified  his  name  to  mako  it  significative  of  his  great  height  (infra, 
ch.  25).  They  intended  to  express  that  he  was  the  tallest  (/x^KiffToy,  Dorice  ^d/cjaTos) 
of  the  Persians. 

'  On  the  abundant  use  of  gold  by  the  Persians,  vide  supra,  viL  83,  190,  and 
infra,  ch.  8l>.     With  regard  to  the  Nisajau  horses,  cf.  vii.  40,  note '. 
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take  our  place,  we  warn  you  tliat  we  shall  quit  our  post,'*  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  herald,  Pausanias,  when  he  heard  them, 
inquired  among  his  troops  if  there  were  any  who  would  volun- 
teer to  take  the  post  and  so  relieve  the  Megarians,  Of  the  rest 
none  were  willing  to  go,  whereupon  the  Athenians  offered  them- 
selves ;  and  a  body  of  picked  men,  three  hundred  in  number, 
commanded  by  Olympiodorus,  the  son  of  Lampo,  undertook  the 
service. 

22.  Selecting,  to  accompany  them,  the  whole  body  of  arch- 
ers, these  men  relieved  the  Megarians,^  and  occupied  a  post 
which  all  the  other  Greeks  collected  at  Erythrae  had  shrunk 
from  holding.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  for  a  while,  it 
came  to  an  end  on  this  wise.  As  the  barbarians  continued 
charging  in  divisions,  the  horse  of  Masistius,  which  was  in  front 
of  the  others,  received  an  arrow  in  his  flank,  the  pain  of  which 
caused  him  to  rear  and  throw  his  rider.  Immediately  the  Athe- 
nians rushed  upon  Masistius  as  he  lay,  caught  his  horse,  and 
when  he  himself  made  resistance,  slew  him.  At  first,  however, 
they  were  not  able  to  take  his  life  :  for  his  armour  hindered 
them.  He  had  on  a  breastplate  formed  of  golden  scales,^  with 
a  scarlet  tunic  covering  it.  Thus  the  blows  all  falling  upon  his 
breastplate  took  no  effect,*  till  one  of  the  soldiers,  perceiving 
the  reason,  drove  his  weapon  into  his  eye  and  so  slew  him.  All 
this  took  place  without  any  of  the  other  horsemen  seeing  it  : 
they  had  neither  observed  their  leader  fall  from  his  horse,  nor 
beheld  him  slain  ;  for  he  fell  as  they  wheeled  round  and  pre- 
pared for  another  charge,  so  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened.  When,  however,  they  halted,  and  found 
that  there  was  no  one  to  marshal  th.eir  line,  Masistius  was 
missed  ;  and  instantly  his  soldiers,  understanding  what  must 
have  befallen  him,  with  loud  cheers  charged  the  enemy  in  one 
mass,  hoping  to  recover  the  dead  body. 

23.  So  when  the  Athenians  saw,  that  instead  of  coming  up 
in  squadrons,  the  whole  mass  of  the  horse  was  about  to  charge 

*  TliirlwiiU  (Mist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  cli.  xvi.  p.  33,"))  supnoscs  that  the  Athenians 
merely  "covrcd  llic  Mcgarianc,"  instead  of  takin}:;  their  place;  hut  Hcioiionisseems 
to  mean  more  thun  this.  If  it  be  aslvcil,  how  sliould  ;5()0  Athenians  sullicc  to  ropluco 
8U(iO  .Meguriuns,  the  answir  is  tliat  tiie  liOO  Allienian  iioplitcs  were  aeioinpanicd  by 
perhaps  30(>0  arcliers.  Tlic  Athiiiiiin.s  ^aw  that  tiie  service  was  one  lor  li;;ht-arnicd 
troops,  and  so  scr.t  all  their  bowmen  (r  o  i/  j  ruioroi),  with  just  sullicienl  hoplites  to 
serve  them  as  :i  niickus,  uiid  protection. 

*  Vide  HUpra,  vii.  (1,  and  viii.  W'-i.  Pan.snnias  tells  us,  that  the  breastplate  of 
Masistius  was  pre.-erved  to  his  day  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  I'olias  at  Athens,  to- 
IjCliier  with  u  sivmitar  xaid  to  be  that  of  Mardoniu.s  (i.  xxvii.  g  1). 

*  IMutarch,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  clothes  Masistius  in  impenetrable  armour 
from  bead  to  foot  (Vit,  ArisiiJ.  c.  M), 
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them  at  once,  they  called  out  to  the  other  troops  to  make  haste 
to  their  aid.  While  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  however,  was  mov- 
ing to  their  assistance,  the  contest  waxed  fierce  ahout  the  dead 
body  of  Masistius.  The  three  hundred,  so  long  as  they  fought 
by  themselves,  had  greatly  the  worse  of  the  encounter,  and 
were  forced  to  retire  and  yield  up  the  body  to  the  enemy  ;  but 
when  the  other  troops  approached,  the  Persian  horse  could  no 
longer  hold  their  ground,  but  fled  without  carrying  off  the  body, 
having  incurred  in  the  attempt  a  further  loss  of  several  of  their 
number.  They  therefore  retired  about  two  furlongs,  and  con- 
sulted with  each  other  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Being  with- 
out a  leader,  it  seemed  to  them  the  fittest  course  to  return  to 
Mardonins. 

24.  When  the  horse  reached  the  camp,  Mardonius  and  all 
the  Persian  army  made  great  lamentation  for  Masistius.  They 
shaved  oft"  all  the  hair  from  their  own  heads,  and  cut  the  manes 
from  their  war-horses  and  their  sumpter-beasts,  while  they  vented 
their  grief  in  such  loud  cries  that  all  Bceotia  resounded  with  the 
clamour,'  because  they  had  lost  the  man  who,  next  to  Mardo- 
nius, was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  both  by  the  King  and  by 
the  Persians  generally.  So  the  barbarians,  after  their  own 
fashion,  paid  honours  to  the  dead  Masistius. 

25.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  greatly  emboldened 
by  what  had  happened,  seeing  that  they  had  not  only  stood 
their  ground  against  the  attacks  of  the  horse,  but  had  even 
compelled  them  to  beat  a  retreat.  They  therefore  placed  the 
dead  body  of  Masistius  upon  a  cart,  and  paraded  it  along  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Now  the  body  was  a  sight  well  deserving  to 
be  gazed  upon,  being  remarkable  both  for  stature  and  for 
beauty  ;  and  it  was  to  stoj)  the  soldiers  from  leaving  their  ranks 
to  look  at  it,  that  they  resolved  to  carry  it  round.  After  this 
the  Greeks  determined  to  quit  the  high  ground  and  go  nearer 
Plataea,  as  the  land  there  seemed  far  more  suitable  for  an  en- 
campment than  the  country  about  Erythra),  particularly  because 

'  Such  free  indulgence  of  grief  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  temper,  and  goes 
far  (as  Mr.  Groto  observes,  vol.  v.  p.  221)  to  juslily  Jilschylus  in  the  representations 
which  have  been  so  much  (iritieised  in  the  Persae.  Herodotus  often  notes  this  trait 
of  character  (vide  supra,  iii.  60  ;  viii.  99 ;  and  in  a  lesser  digree,  iii.  6J,  and  vii.  45). 

The  mode  of  mourning,  by  shaving  the  head,  was  common  to  many  nations. 
Probably  the  earliest  instance  on  record  is  that  of  Job  (i.  2n).  It  was  universal 
through  Greece  (supni,  ii.  36,  and  extended  to  the  Thessalians  and  Macedonians 
(Plut.  Vit.  Pelop.  c.  ;U).  Q.  Cunius  notices  it  as  a  Persian  custom  (x.  v.  §  17).  The 
cutting  of  tlie  mines  of  horses  was  more  rarely  practised;  but  the  Tliessalians 
a'e  taid  to  have  observed  the  rite  in  their  mourning  for  Pelopidas,  and  the  Mace- 
donians at  the  death  of  llephaestiou  (Plutarch,  1.  s.  c).  Euripides  makes  it  a  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  (Alcest.  429). 
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it  "was  better  supplied  witli  water.  To  this  place  therefore,  and 
more  especially  to  a  spring-head  which  was  called  Gargaphia/ 
they  considered  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  remove,  after 
which  they  might  once  more  encamp  in  their  order.  So  they 
took  their  arms,  and  proceeded  along  the  slopes  of  Cithseron, 
past  Hysiae,  to  the  territory  of  the  Plataeans  ;  and  here  they 
drew  themselves  up,  nation  by  nation,  close  by  the  fountain 
Gargaphia,  and  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Hero  Androcrates," 
partly  along  some  hillocks  of  no  great  height,  and  partly  upon 
the  level  of  the  plain.'" 

26.  Here,  in  the  marshalling  of  the  nations,  a  fierce  battle 
of  words  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans,  both 
of  whom  claimed  to  have  one  of  the  wings  assigned  to  them. 
On  each  side  were  brought  forward  the  deeds  which  they  had 
done,  whether  in  earlier  or  in  later  times  ;  and  first  the  Tegeans 
urged  their  claim  as  follows  : — 

"  This  post  has  always  been  considered  our  right,  and  not 
the  right  of  any  of  the  other  allies,  in  all  the  expeditions  which 
have  been  entered  into  conjointly  by  the  Peloponnesians,  both 
anciently  and  in  later  times.  Ever  since  the  Heraclidse  made 
their  attempt,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  to  return  by  force 
of  arms  into  the  Peloponnese,'  this  custom  has  been  observed. 

*  Hoi.  Lcakc  thonfrht  that  he  rccof^niscd  the  fountain  Gargaphia  in  a  source 
which  iei'ds  a  small  tributary  of  the  Asopus,  lying  about  half-way  between  Kriakuki 
and  Platani  (N".  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  332).  Former  travellers  had  endeavoured  to 
identify  it  with  the  spring  called  Verffcntiani,  which  lies  between  Kriakiiki  and 
Plataea,  and  feeds  a  tributary  of  the  Oeroij  (Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  338 ;  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  S3).  Of  the  two  oositions,  Col.  Leake's  is  certainly  preferable ; 
but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  222,  note),  in  thinking  that  we 
ought  scarcely  to  expect  such  a  fcature  to  be  recognisable  at  this  distance  of  time. 

•  Thueydides  (iii.  24)  mentions  the  Ileroum  of  Androcrates  as  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  northward  from  Plattca  to  Tiiebes,  and  as  lying  within  a 
mile  of  the  former  city.  Plutarch  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11)  shows  it  to  have  been  near 
Argiopius,  and  to  have  Iain  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  must  therefore  have  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  site  which  Col.  Leake  (p.  343)  assigns  it,  and  not  as  Mr.  Grotf 
supposes  (1.  8.  c.)  a  position  in  the  plain  near  the  Asopus. 

I  cannot  at  idl  agree  witli  Mr.  Grote  that  the  fountain  Gargaphia  and  the  sacred 
precisict  of  Androcrates  mark  respectively  tlic  two  extremities  of  the  Grecian  army. 
A  comparison  of  I'lutarcii  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Pawsanias  (ix.  iv.  §  2)  with  our  author  will 
hIiow,  that  (Jargapliia,  Argiopius,  and  the  precinct  of  Androcrates,  wei'e  all  very  near 
one  anothi.-r,  and  lay  on  the  skirts  of  Citlueron,  near  the  extreme  right  of  tiie  Greek 
line. 

'•  The  subjoined  plan  of  the  ground  will  throw  light  on  the  various  changes  of 
position. 

'  According  to  the  account  generally  received  among  the  Greeks,  the  family  of 
Ilercides  at  his  death  fled  to  ('eyx,  king  of  Traehis,  who  gave  them  shelter  for  a 
while,  but  WHS  induced  by  the  tlircats  of  EiirvHtiieiis  to  expel  them  front  hiscomitry. 
They  then  found  a  refuge  in  Attica,  where  Eurystheus  attacked  them  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army.  The  Athenians,  however,  took  their  part,  and  a  liattle  was  fought 
in  which  Eurystliens  and  his  five  sons  were  slain;  and  the  Heraclidai,  taking  ad- 
rantagc  of  the  success,  invaded  the  Peloponnese  (see  Apollod.  ii.  viii.  ^'^  I,  2  ;  Diod. 
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It  was  then  that  the  right  hecame  ours,  anxl  this  was  the  way  in 
which  we  gained  it  : — When,  in  company  with  the  Acheeans  and 
lonians  who  then  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnese,^  we  marched  out  to 
the  Isthmus,  and  pitched  our  camp  over  against  the  invaders, 
then,  the  tale  goes,  that  Hyllus  made  proclamation,  saying — 
"  It  needs  not  to  imperil  two  armies  in  a  general  battle  ;  rather 
let  one  be  chosen  from  the  Peloponnesian  ranks,  whomsoever 
they  deem  the  bravest,  and  let  him  engage  with  me  in  single 
combat,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon."  The  saying 
pleased  the  Peloponnesians,  and  oaths  were  sworn  to  the  effect 
following  : — "  If  Hyllus  conquer  the  Peloponnesian  champion, 
the  Heraclidse  shall  return  to  their  inheritance  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  be  conquered,  the  HeraclidjB  shall  withdraw,  lead  back 
their  army,  and  engage  for  the  next  hundred  years  to  make  no 
further  endeavours  to  force  their  return."  Hereupon  Echemus, 
the  son  of  Aero  pus  and  grandson  of  Phegeus,^  who  was  our  leader 
and  king,  offered  himself,  and  was  preferred  before  all  his  bro- 
thcrs-in-arms  as  champion,  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Hyllus, 
and  slew  him  upon  the  spot.  For  this  exploit  we  were  rewarded 
by  the  Peloponnesians  of  that  day  with  many  goodly  privileges, 
which  we  have  ever  since  enjoyed  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  we  ob- 
tained the  right  of  holding  the  leading  post  in  one  wing,  when- 
ever a  joint  expedition  goes  forth  l)cyond  our  borders.  With  you, 
then,  0  Lacedaemonians,  we  do  not  claim  to  compote  ;  choose 
you  which  wing  ye  please  ;  we  yield  and  grant  you  the  pre- 
ference :  but  we  maintain  that  the  command  of  the  other  wing 
belongs  of  right  to  us,  now  no  less  than  formerly.  Moreover, 
rict  aside  this  exploit  which  we  have  related,  and  still  our  title 
to  the  chief  post  is  better  than  that  of  the  Athenians  :  witness 
the  many  glorious  fights  in  which  wc  have  been  engaged  against 
yourselves,*  0  Spartans  !  as  well  as  those  which  we  have  main- 

Bic.  jv.  C7-8 ;  Tlmcyd.  i.  9,  &c. ;  riierocvd.  Fr.  SO).     Tlicy  were  repulsed  as  related 
in  ilie  text,  and  only  enectcd  their  return  a.  hund.ed  years  later. 

•  fiefore  the  Dorian  immigration  the  entire  Pelopoimese  was  occupied,  with 
trifling  exccpiioup,  by  three  niees  : — the  Areadiiins,  the  Aehajuiis,  iiiul  tiie  lonimis. 
The  loniiins  occupied  the  country  along  the  Coiinthian  gulf,  which  in  later  times 
became  Aclifui  ^supra,  i.  115);  the  Arcadians  held  the  strong  central  position  in 
which  they  always  maintained  themselves;  the  Acliajuns  were  masters  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  only  noticcahle  exceptions  to  this  were,  the  Dryopians  in  JIermion6 
(\iii.  7H),  the  Pyliaim,  in  couihern  Elis,  who  were  yEoiians  (Apollod.  i.  ix.  g  St),  and 
the  Epeaiis  in  Northern  Elis,  who  vxcrc  .^Ololians  (see  llermana's  Pol.  Amiq.  of 
Greece,  g  17). 

•  Puusttnins,  who  relates  this  stoi y  briefly  (viii.  v.  §1),  makes  Echemus  the 
BOn  of  AiJrnpus  and  grandson  of  CV/*Ae»<.i  (iv.  J^  "/).  A  monument  at  Tegca,  which 
cxiHied  in  the  liiiK!  ot  I'ausanias,  was  called  the  (oinh  of  Echemus,  -iiid  bore  a  rep* 
rciH-ntation  of  his  tiinglc  combat  nith  Hyllus  (viii.  liii.  §  5). 

•  Hupi-a,  i.  60,  67  ;  Puutwn.  viii.  xlv.'  g  2. 
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tained  with  others.  AVe  have  therefore  more  right  to  this 
place  than  they  ;  for  they  have  performed  no  exploits  to  bo 
compared  to  ours,  whether  we  look  to  earlier  or  to  later  times." 

27.  Thus  spake  the  Tegeans  ;  and  the  Athenians  made  re- 
ply as  follows  : — "  We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  forces  were 
gathered  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speech-making,  but  for 
battle  against  the  Barbarian.  Yet  as  the  Tegeans  have  been 
pleased  to  bring  into  debate  the  exploits  performed  by  our  two 
nations,  alike  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  set  before  you  the  grounds  on  which  we  claim  it  as  our 
heritage,  deserved  by  our  unchanging  bravery,  to  be  preferred 
above  Arcadians.  In  the  first  place,  then,  those  very  Hera- 
clidae,  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have  slain  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  whom  the  other  Greeks  would  not  receive  when  they  asked 
a  refuge  from  the  bondage  wherewith  they  were  threatened  by 
the  people  of  MycenEe,'  were  given  a  shelter  by  us  ;  and  we 
brought  down  the  insolence  of  Eurystheus,  and  helped  to  gain 
the  victory  over  those  who  were  at  that  time  lords  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Again,  when  the  Argives  led  their  troops  with  Poly- 
nices  against  Thebes,  and  were  slain  and  refused  burial,  it  is 
our  boast  that  we  went  out  against  the  Cadmeians,  recovered 
the  bodies,  and  buried  them  at  Eleusis  in  our  own  territory.' 
Another  noble  deed  of  ours  was  that  against  the  Amazons, 
when  they  came  from  their  seats  upon  the  Therniodon,  and 
poured  their  hosts  into  Attica  ;  ^  and  in  the  Trojan  war  too  we 

'  Mycenae,  nn.l  not  Argos,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Argolis,  as  is  plain  from 
Homer  (11.  ii.  5G9,  &o.).  It  was  situated  "  upon  a  rugged  height,  in  a  recej^s  be- 
tween two  comniiinding  summits  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  borders  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Argolic  plain"  (Lealie's  Morea,  ii.  p.  .S60).  There  are  to  tliis  day  abun- 
dant remains  of  tlie  ancient  city,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Strabo  (viii.  p. 
640),  whicli  Pausanias  long  ago  contradicted  (ii.  xv.  and  xvi.).  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  wi'li-known  "treasury  of  Atrous." 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Myccnse  as  the  capital  city  of  Eurystheus 
(Thucyd.  i.  9;    Apollod.  ii.  iv.  §  5  ;  Eurip.  Here.  F.  388;  Strab.  viii.  p.  547,  &c.). 

•  It  was  said  tliat  Adrastus,  when  he  could  not  persuade  the  Thebans  to  surrender 
the  slain,  a[)plied  to  Theseus,  who  was  then  king  of  Athens;  and  Theseus  marched 
against  Thebes,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Cadniciiins,  and  recovered  the  bodies 
(Apollod.  Ill,  vi.  §  1,  &c. ;  Pausan.  i.  xxxix.  §  2).  Some  said  tiie  bodies  were  given 
up  to  Theseus  witliout  a  battle  (Pausan.  ibid. ;  Plut.  Vit.  Tlies.  c.  '29  ;  Isocrat.  Panatb. 
p.  250,  ed.  Biiiter).  Their  tomb  was  shown  near  Eleusis,  ou  the  road  to  Megara,  as 
late  as  tlie  time  of  Pausanias  (i.  xxxix.  §  1). 

'  The  mythic  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons  was  said  to  have 
begun  with  Hercules,  who  invaded  their  country  on  the  Therniodon,  being  required 
by  Eurystiieus  to  bring  him  the  baldi  IlU  of  Hippolyta  (Apollod.  ii.  v.  ^  9).  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Theseus  took  part  in  this  expedition  (Phdocli.  Fr.  49 ;  Pint.  Vit. 
Thes.  c.  2(5);  but  tiie  generality  of  writers  made  his  expedition  distinct  from  tliat  of 
Hercules,  and  later  in  date  (Hellan.  Fr.  70;  Pherecyd.  ap.  Plut.  1.  .«.  c. ;  llerodor. 
ibid.;  compare  supra,  iv.  lln).  To  revenge  the  attack  of  Theseus,  tiie  Amazons  in- 
vaded Attica,  passing  round  the  Hiack  Sea,  and  crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bospiiorua 
upon  tlie  ice,  according  to  Uellanicus  (Fr.  84).     They  continued  in   Attica  four 
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were  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  the  Greeks.  But  what  hoots  it 
to  speak  of  these  ancient  matters  ?*  A  nation  which  was 
brave  in  those  days  might  have  grown  cowardly  since,  and  a 
nation  of  cowards  then  might  now  be  vahant.  Enough  there- 
fore of  our  ancient  achievements.  Had  we  performed  no  other 
exploit  than  that  at  Marathon — though  in  truth  we  have  per- 
formed exploits  as  many  and  as  noble  as  any  of  the  Greeks — 
yet  had  we  performed  no  other,  we  should  deserve  this  privilege, 
and  many  a  one  beside.  There  we  stood  alone,  and  singly 
fought  with  the  Persians  ;  nay,  and  venturing  on  so  dangerous 
a  cast,  we  overcame  the  enemy,  and  conquered  on  that  day 
forty  and  six  nations  ! '  Does  not  this  one  achievement  suffice 
to  make  good  our  title  to  the  post  we  claim  ?  Nevertheless, 
Lacedaemonians,  as  to  strive  concerning  place  at  such  a  time  as 
this  is  not  right,  we  are  ready  to  do  as  ye  command,  and  to  take 
our  station  at  whatever  part  of  the  line,  and  face  whatever  na- 
tion, ye  think  most  expedient.  Wheresoever  ye  place  us,  'twill 
be  our  endeavour  to  behave  as  brave  men.  Only  declare  your 
will,  and  we  shall  at  once  obey  you." 

28.  Such  was  the  reply  of  the  Athenians ;  and  forthwith  all 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  the 
Athenians  were  worthier  to  have  the  left  wing  than  the  Arca- 
dians. In  this  way  were  the  Tegoans  overcome,  and  the  post 
was  assigned  to  the  Athenians. 

When  this  matter  had  been  arranged,  the  Greek  army,  which 

months  (Clitodcm.  Fr.  0),  and  fought  battles  with  various  success,  but  at  last  were 
dfleated  by  Theseus  (Pausan.  i.  xli.  §  7),  and  consented  to  leave  the  country. 
The  tomb  of  Hippolyta  was  shown  at  Megara  (ibid.) ;  and  at  Athens,  the  Amazoncium, 
or  temple  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Ilorcomosion,  or  oath-house,  where  the  treaty 
was  made  between  them  and  Theseus,  were  regarded  as  memorials  of  the  oc- 
currence. The  war  with  the  Amazons  was  a  favourite  subject  both  with  the  paint- 
ers and  the  sculptors  of  Greece.  It  formed,  apparently,  the  subject  of  the  Metopes 
on  the  northern  side  of  tiie  Parthenon  (Leake's  Attica,  p.  543),  and  certainly  that 
of  a  relief  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  (Pausan.  i.  xxv.  §  2);  it  was  painted 
in  the  Puecilo  (ib.  xv.  §  2),  and  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens  (ib.  xvii.  §  2) ; 
and  represented  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (ib.  v,  xi.  g  2), 
and  on  the  shield  of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5,  p.  (532  ;  Pausan. 
I.  xvii.  §  2). 

The  war,  nevertheless,  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  mere  mythus,  on  a  par  with  that 
between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Laiutlue,  which  faced  it  in  the  Parthenon  (see  Miiller's 
Orchomenus,  p.  a67  ;  Viilcker's  Myth.  Geogr.  i.  p.  209  ;  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
L  pp.  286-298). 

•  In  mentioning  Troy,  the  Athenian  speaker  had  touched  on  somewhat  tender 
ground.  (S<!c  above,  vol.  iiL  p.  304.)  He  therefore  rapidly  retreats  from  it,  with  aq 
afTectation  of  indiH'ercnce  as  regards  ancient  exploits. 

•  Vide  supra,  vii.  01-80,  where  the  entire  numborof  nations  composing  the  army 
of  Xerxes  is  made  to  be  forty-six.  The  Athenian  speaker  is  represented  as  boasting 
that  the  army  of  Datis  was  similarly  composed  of  contingenta  from  the  whole  empire. 
That  it  was  bo  is  very  unlikely. 
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was  in  part  composed  of  those  who  came  at  the  first,  in  part  of 
such  as  had  flocked  in  from  day  to  day,  drew  up  in  the  foUowing 
order:'" — Ten  thousand  Lacedaemonian  troops  held  the  right 
wing,  five  thousand  of  whom  were  Spartans  ;  and  these  five 
thousand  were  attended  hy  a  body  of  thirty-five  thousand  helots, 
who  were  only  lightly  armed — seven  helots  to  each  Spartan.* 
The  place  next  to  themselves  the  Spartans  gave  to  the  Tegeans, 
on  account  of  their  courage  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
held  them.  They  were  all  fully  armed,  and  numbered  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Next  in  order  came  the  Corinthians,  five  thou- 
sand strong  ;  and  with  them  Pausanias  had  ])laced,  at  their 
request, **  the  band  of  three  hundred  which  had  come  from 
Potidaaa  in  Palleno.  The  Arcadians  of  Orchomenus,  in  number 
six  hundred,  came  next ;  then  the  Sicyonians,  three  thousand  ; 
then  the  Epidaurians,  eight  hundred  ;  then  the  Tra'zenians,  one 
thousand  ;  then  the  Lepreats,'  two  hundred  ;  the  Mycenteans 

"  The  list  of  .states  which  Pausiinias  found  inscribed  on  the  base  of  tlie  statue  of 
Jove,  erected  at  Olympia  by  the  Greeks  after  the  close  of  the  war  (infra,  ch.  81), 
i.s  not  very  niarcrially  different  from  this.  There  are  indeed  more  variations  between 
the  two  thin  Mr.  Grote  allows  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  217,  note),  but  they  are  of' 
little  importance,  and  admit  of  easy  explanation.  Pausanias  omits  the  Eretrians,  tho 
Leucadiuiis,  and  the  Paleans  of  Cepliellene  ;  he  adds  the  Eloana,  Ceans,  Melians, 
Tenians,  Naxians,  and  Cythnians.  It  has  been  iiijreniously  conjectured  by  Broensted 
(Itin.  p.  10(5),  that  the  Eleans  of  Pausanias  (FAAEIOl)  are  the  Paleans  of  Herodotus 
(HAAEIS) :  and  Pausanias  (it  is  said)  may  either  have  misread  the  word  from  the  in- 
Hcripiion  being  worn,  or  the  Eleans,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  temple  in  which 
the  statue  stood,  may  have  fraudulently  altered  the  title  (see  Grote,  1.  s.  c).  The 
islanders  conuined  in  the  list  of  Pausanias  had  their  names  inscribed  on  the  statue, 
not  as  having  .sent  contingents  to  Plataja,  but  as  having  taken  part  in  the  war  by 
fighting  at  Salamis  (supra,  viii.  40).  Pausanias  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the 
inscribed  states  as  having  all  shared  iw  the  battle.  He  may  be  corrected  from  Herod- 
otus (viii.  82),  and  Thucydides  (i,  132),  from  which  passages  it  appears,  that  having 
borne  any  pait  in  defeating  t/ie  barbarian,  gave  a  claim  for  inscription.  The  offer- 
ings dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  Plataca  were  regarded,  not  as  commemorative  of 
that  victory  only,  but  of  the  whole  war ;  and  consequently  all  tho.se  who  had  shared 
in  the  victories,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  had  honourable  mention  upon  those  me- 
morials (see  Appendix,  Note  A.).  The  only  exception  was  in  veri/  trivial  contingents. 
The  single  penteconters  of  the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians,  and  even  the  single  triremes 
of  the  Crotoniats  (viii.  47)  and  Lemnians  (viii.  82)  were  perhaps  not  thought  to 
entitle  them  to  commemoration.  If  so,  the  Tenians  would  probably  have  been 
omitted  but  for  the  timeliness  of  their  arrival  (see  note  "  to  Book  viii.  ch.  82).  With 
regard  to  the  Eretrians  and  Leucadians,  if  their  names  did  not  appear  upon  the 
Olympian  ollering,  it  may  have  been  because  at  the  time  of  the  inscription  these 
states  were  politically  included  in  Styra  and  Anuctorium  respectively.  Hence  in  the 
catalogue  of  Herodotus  the  contingents  of  the  "Eretrians  and  Htyreans,"  and  of  the 
"  Leucadians  and  Anactorians,"  arc  united  in  one,  and  expressed  by  a  single  number. 
(On  the  general  subject,  see  Appendix,  Note  A.) 

'  Vide  supra,  ch.  10. 

'  The  Corinthians  naturally  desired  to  have  their  colonists  (Thucyd.  i.  50)  under 
their  immediate  protection. 

*  Lepreum  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Paroreatae,  who  were  Minyans  (supra,  iv 
145  ;  viii.  73),  probably  from  Orchomenus  (supra,  iv.  145,  note  '■').     It  continued  to 
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and  Tiiyntliians/  four  hundred  ;  the  Phliasians,  one  thousand  ; 
the  Hermionians,  three  hundred  ;  the  Eretrians  and  Styreaus, 
six  hundred ;  the  Chalcideans/  four  hundred  ;  and  the  Am- 
braciots,  five  hundred.  After  these  came  the  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians/  who  numbered  eight  hundred  ;  the  Paleans  of 
Cephallenia/  two  hundred  ;  the  Eginetans,  five  hundred  ;  the 
Megarians,  three  thousand  ;  and  the  Plateeans,  six  hundred. 
Last  of  all,  but  first  at  their  extremity  of  the  line,  were  the 
Athenians,  who,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  occupied  the 
left  wing,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysira- 
achus. 

29.  All  these,  except  the  Helots — seven  of  whom,  as  I  said, 
attended  each  Spartan — were  heavy-armed  troops,  and  they 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men.  This 
was  the  number  of  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers,  which  was 
brought  together  against  the  Barbarian.  The  light-armed 
troops  consisted  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  ranged  with  the 
Spartans,  seven  in  attendance  upon  each,  who  were  all  well 
equipped  for  war ;  and  of  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
others,  belonging  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  at  the  rate  (nearly)  of  one  light  to  one  heavy-armed.* 

be  an  independent  city  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  31).  Con- 
cerning its  site,  see  note  ^  on  Book  iv.  ch.  148. 

*  For  the  site  of  Tiryns,  vide  supra,  vi.  70,  note  *.  Tliis  was  the  first  time  that 
it  had  taken  part  in  tlie  war.  Both  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  were  afterwards  punislied 
by  ihe  Argives  for  siding  with  the  Greeks  against  Persia,  by  the  razing  of  their  cities 
and  transference  of  the  inhabitants  to  Argo.s  (Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  §  2 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xi.  G5). 

*  Not  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  but  those  of  Eubcea  (XoA/ctSeij  ol  tnl  r^  Evplwat, 
Pan<an.  1.  s.  c). 

"  Anactorium  was  a  Corinthian,  or  perhaps  a  joint  Corinthian  and  Corcyraean 
colony  (compare  Thncyd.  i.  55  with  Strab.  x.  p.  659,  and  Pausan,  1.  s.  c),  founded 
in  tiie  time  of  Cypselus  (ab.  d.  c.  650).  It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Am- 
bracian  gulf,  inside  the  outer  and  outside  the  inner  entrance  (compare  Scylax.  Peripl. 
pp.  28-9,  with  Strab.  x.  p.  658,  and  Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  1),  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay, 
near  the  modern  town  of  Vonitza.  The  ruins  at  Aios  7Vros,  about  two  miles  west  of 
Vonitza,  appear  to  mark  the  site  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  493  ;  vol.  iv. 
pp.  28-:il). 

'  CVphallenia  (the  modern  Cr/alonia)  was  a  T€Tp({7roXiy.  Its  four  cities  were 
Palo,  or  I'alus,  Cranii,San)6,  and  I'ronus,  or  Proniiesus  (Tlincyd.  ii.  80;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
28;  Sleph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Kpavioi).  Of  those  Palo  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
imporliiut  in  early  limes  (Tliucyd.  i.  27  ;  Polyb.  v.  3).  It  occupied  a  site  of  no 
great  strength  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  i-  land.  Its  position  is  marked  by  a  few  ruins  (the  Palcokastro  near  Lixnri), 
on  which  has  been  foimd  inscribed  the  names  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ]>lain  in  which 
the  ruins  stand  is  still  called  Pdl%i\  and  the  entire  district  J'aliki  (jlaKiK-n).  See 
Leakf's  Northern  (Jreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.'>. 

'  The  numbers  of  this  calculation  are  unusually  accurate,  the  sum  total  of  the 
hopliics  bring  perfectly  correct.  There  is,  however,  an  excess  of  800  lighl-armetl, 
whicii  Hccms  to  have  arisen  from  a  miscalculation.  If  we  subtract  the  5000  Spartans 
from  the  88,700  hopUlcs,  the  remaiudor  ia  33,700,  not  34,5U0.    (On  the  frequent 
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Thus  the  entire  number  of  the  light-armed  was  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

30.  The  Greek  army,  therefore,  which  mustered  at  Platjea, 
counting  light-armed  as  well  as  heavy-armed,  was  but  eighteen 
hundred  men  short  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ;  and  this 
amount  was  exactly  made  up  by  the  Thespians  who  were 
present  in  the  camp  ;  for  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  being 
the  whole  number  left,'  were  likewise  with  the  army  ;  but  these 
men  were  without  arms.'  Such  was  the  array  of  the  Greek 
troops  when  they  took  post  on  the  Asopus. 

31.  The  barbarians  under  Mardonius,  when  the  raourning  for 
Masistius  was  at  an  end,  and  they  learnt  that  the  Greeks  were  in 
the  Plataean  territory,  moved  likewise  towards  the  river  Asopus, 
which  flows  in  those  parts.  On  their  arrival  Mardonius  mar- 
shalled them  against  the  Greeks  in  the  following  order  : — 
Against  the  Lacedcemonians  he  posted  his  Persians  ;  and  as  the 
Persians  were  far  more  numerous,  he  drew  them  up  with  their 
ranks  deeper  than  common,  and  also  extended  their  front  so  that 
part  faced  the  Tegeans  ;  and  here  he  took  care  to  choose  out  the 
best  troops  to  face  the  LacedaBmonians,  whilst  against  the 
Tegeans  he  arrayed  those  on  whom  he  could  not  so  much  de- 
pend. This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  Thebans,  Next  to  the  Persians  he  placed  the  Medes, 
facing  the  Corinthians,  Potidajans,  Orchomenians,  and  Sicyoni- 
ans  ;  then  the  Bactrians,  facing  the  Epidaurians,  Trcezenians, 
Lepreats,  Tirynthians,  Mycena^ans,  and  Phliasians  ;  after  them 
the  Indians,  facing  the  Hcrmionians,  Eretrians,  Styreans,  and 
Chalcideans;  then  the  Sacans,  facing  the  Ambraciots,  Anac- 
torians,  Leucadians,  Paleans,  and  Eginetans  ;  last  of  all,  facing 
the  Athenians,  the  Plutjieans,  and  the  Mcgarians,  he  placed  the 
troops  of  the  Boeotians,  Locrians,  Malians,  and  Thessalians,  and 

occurrence  of  numerical  discrepancies  in  Herodotus,  see  tlie  Introductory  Essay,  vol. 
i.  p.  84.) 

"  That  is,  the  whole  number  left  after  the  destruction  of  the  700  at  Thermopylae 
(supra,  vii.  222-5). 

*  It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  means  that  the  Thespians  were  unarmed,  or 
only  that  they  were  lightly  armed.  The  expression  in  this  passage  {livKa  Se  ovi'  ovtoi 
fixoi')  seems  rather  to  imply  the  latter ;  but  if  this  be  the  meaning,  why  are  they 
not  counted  with  the  other  light-armed?  and  how  is  Herodotus  justified  in  saying 
that  "  the  entire  number  of  the  light-armed  was  69,500  "  ?  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  in  their  hurried  Hight  from  Thespiae  on  the  advance  of  Xerxes  (supra,  viii.  50), 
they  may  not  have  liked  to  encumber  themselves  with  the  weight  of  arms.  And  the 
other  Greeks  had  none  to  lend  them,  as  each  state  scut  its  full  force  to  the  war. 
The  Thespians  were  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod  (supra,  viii.  82,  note '),  though, 
according  to  Pausanias,  their  name  did  not  appear  at  Olympia.  Their  inscription 
does  not  prove,  however,  that  they  fought  at  Piataea.  It  may  have  been  owing  to 
their  conduct  at  Thermopylae. 
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also  the  thousand  Phocians.'^  The  whole  nation  of  the  Phocians 
had  not  joined  the  Medes  :  on  the  contrary  there  were  some 
who  had  gathered  themselves  into  bands  about  Parnassus,  and 
made  expeditions  from  thence,  whereby  they  distressed  Mar- 
donius  and  the  Greeks  who  sided  with  him,  and  so  did  good 
service  to  the  Grecian  cause.  Besides  those  mentioned  above, 
Mardonius  likewise  arrayed  against  the  Athenians  the  Macedo- 
nians and  the  tribes  dwelling  about  Thessaly. 

32.  I  have  named  here  the  greatest  of  the  nations  which 
were  marshalled  by  Mardonius  on  this  occasion,  to  wit,  all  those 
of  most  renown  and  account.  Mixed  with  these,  however,  were 
men  of  divers  other  peoples,'  as  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Mysians, 
Pseonians,  and  the  like ;  Ethiopians  again,  and  Egyptians, 
both  of  the  Hermotybian  and  Calasirian  races,  ^  whose  weapon 

*  That  is,  the  thousand  Phocians  who  had  been  previously  mentioned  (supra, 
chs.  17,  18). 

*  See  above,  viii.  113,  ad  fin. 

*  The  whole  of  the  former  amounted  to  160,000  men,  the  Calisirics  to  250,000. 
(Bk.  ii.  chs.  104,  IGo,  166.)  Herodotus  says  they  were  armed  with  swords,  and  it  is 
probably  to  the  long  daggers  many  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  had  that  he  alludes, 
which  may  he  called  their  side-arms ;  for  in  no  case  could  a  sword  be  considered  more 
than  one  of  the  weapons,  either  of  heavy  or  light  infantry.  The  arms  of  the  different 
corps  varied ;  the  heavy  infantry  having,  with  other  weapons,  either  a  sword,  or  dag- 
ger;  a  hatchet ;  abattle-axe;  a  pole-axe;  one  or  two  kinds  of  clubsor  maces  (figs.  Iti, 
14),  tipped  with  metal,  and  bound  with  thongs  round  the  handle  (like  the  Roman 
fasces)  to  give  a  firm  hold  ;  a  curved  club,  the  lusdn.  of  modern  Ethiopia  (see  wood- 
cut No.  II.  In  n.  ch.  69,  Bk.  vii.),  or  a  falchion,  which  was  a  sort  of  ensis  falcatus, 
called  shopsh  (carried  by  figs.  5  and  9,  in  woodcut  No.  V.  below),  or  k/iopnh,  a  name 
resembling  the  kottIs  of  the  Arglves.  (Quint.  Curt.  hb.  viii.,  Apul.  Met.  lib.  xi.)  They 
had  always  the  shield  and  spear ;  and  they  wore  linen  corslets  (Herod.  11.  182 ;  ill. 
47),  conmion  to  many  other  people,  soniptimes  fortified  with  metal  plates.  (See 
woodcut  No.  III.  in  n.  ch.  89,  Bk.  vli.,  and  the  dress  of  infantry  in  woodcut  No.  V. 
below.)  The  light  infantry,  a  very  numerous  body,  were  chiefly  archers ;  who, 
besides  their  bows,  had  clubs,  swords,  or  battle-axes,  and  occasionally  a  sort  of  flail 
(as  in  the  middle  ages) ;  and  two  soldiers  are  armed  with  this  in  the  bas-relief  of  tho 
temple  at  Dayr  el  Medeeneh  at  Thebes,  representing  a  march  to  celebrate  a  victory ; 
part  of  which  ia  given  in  woodcut  No.  III.     Some  hud  light  javeUns  which  were  also 
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is  the  sword,  and  who  are  the  only  fighting  men  in  that  country.* 
These  persons  had  formerly  served  on  board  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 


used  by  the  chariot  corps,  the  cavalry  of 
an  Egyptian  army,  whose  arms  consisted 
of  the  bow  and  arrow,  javelins,  a  club, 
and  a  dagger,  or  straight  sword,  for  close 
combat.  There  was  also  a  corps  of 
plingers.  The  arms  and  dress  of  the  in- 
fantry may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut  No,  V. 
Each  regiment  had  its  standard,  serving, 
as  Diodorus  says  (i.  86),  as  a  rallying 
point,  end  an  encouragement  in  battle. 
(Conip.  Plut.  de  Isid.  s.  I'l.)  This  con- 
sisted generally  of  a  sacred  animal,  a 
king's  name,  or  an  emblematic  device. 
(See  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  291  and  294.) 
They  had  disciplined  troops  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  the  necessity  of  which  was 
more  felt  when  the  disparity  of  the  arms, 
used  by  a  civilised  and  a  barbarous 
people,  was  so  much  less  than  in  later 
limes.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  heavy  and  light  armed  infan- 
try, the  chariot  and  other  corps,  form 
part  of  them.  The  Egyptian  army  was 
highly  disciplined,  jn  the  timo  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  and  probably  long  before. 
It  was  divided  into  corps  and  regi- 
ments, and  it  had  the  phalanx  of  heavy 
infantry  even  before  that  early  period; 
armed  with  very  long  and  strong  spears, 
and  with  immense  shields;  •the  power  of 
which  solid  square  was  afterwards  proved 
in  the  battle  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus, 
the  Persians  being  unable  to  make  any 
impression  upon  their  compact  mass. 
(See  note  on  Bk.  vii.  ch.  89,  woodcut  No. 
V.)  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  (see  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  and  p. 
359  to  'M')'.)).  In  attacking  fortified  places, 
the  Egyptians  either  used  the  scaling  lad- 
der, or  in  a  regular  siege  approached 
under  cover  of  the  arrows  of  the  bow- 
men, and  battered  the  walls  with  the 
tesludo  (see  woodcut  No.  VI.  in  note  on 
\i'.i.  vii.  ch.  89,  and  below  No.  VI.).     This 
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wit^  .it  iii-i,  a  long  pike,  the  men  l>olng  protected  under  a  framework  covered  with 
hiiloH,  the  rude  prototype  of  the  tentudo  arietaria,  which  was  employed  in  after  times 
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but  Mardonius  disembarked  them  before  he  left  Phalerum  ;  in 
the  land  force  which  Xerxes  brought  to  Athens  there  were 
no  Egyptians.  The  number  of  the  barbarians,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,*  was  three  hundred  thousand  ;  that  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  made  alliance  with  Mardonius  is  known  to  none,  for 
they  were  never  counted  :  I  should  guess  that  they  mustered 
near  fifty  thousand  strong.  The  troops  thus  marshalled  were 
all  foot  soldiers.     As  for  the  horse,  it  was  drawn  up  by  itself 

33.  When  the  marshalling  of  Mardonius's  troops  by  nations 
and  by  maniples  was  ended,  the  two  armies  proceeded  on  the  next 
day  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  Grecian  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who  accompanied  the  army 
as  soothsayer :  he  was  an  Elean,  and  belonged  to  the  Clytiad 
branch  of  the  lamidas,^  but  had  been  admitted  among  their 
own  citizens  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  Now  his  admission  among 
them  was  on  this  wise : — Tisamenus  had  gone  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  god  concerning  his  lack  of  offspring,  when  it  was 
declared  to  him  by  the  Pythoness  that  he  would  win  five  very 

))y  the  Assyrians  (see  the  Niinroiid  sculptures),  aud  by  the  Romans  and  otliers.  It 
was  against  this  and  the  moveable  towers  of  those  days  (the  "  bulwarks  "  oC  Ueut.  xx. 
20),  that  the  Egypthms  in  their  early  fortifications  introduced  the  scarp  iuidcoiinter- 
Bcarp,  and  the  parallel  wall  in  the  ditch  ;  which,  with  the  sculpture.i  of  the  I'ith  dy- 
nasty, show  that  these  military  engines  were  invented  at  least  2C00  years  before 
our  era.     Mining  was  also  adopted  by  them. — [G.  W.] 

•  Supra,  viii.  113,  end.  I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Grote  denies  that 
we  "can  place  any  confidence  in  this  total  of  300,000"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p. 
223).  If  Herodotus  had  not  possessed  data  in  this  instance,  which  he  lacked  with 
regard  to  the  auxiliary  Greek  force,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  ditler- 
ently  in  the  two  cases.  He  implies  that  this  portion  of  the  Persian  army  had  been 
counted.  Diodorus,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  makes  the  number  of  Mardonius'a 
army  600,000  (xi.  3()). 

'  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  two  great  augural  families  in  Eiis,  the  lamidse 
and  the  Clyiiada;  (De  Div.  i.  41).  Herodotus  also  mentions  two  families,  but  they 
are  the  lamidaj  and  the  Telliadiu  (infra,  ch.  37).  The  Clytiada)  with  him  are  a  branch 
of  the  former.  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  v.  25)  considers  the  three  families 
as  distinct.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Telliadaa,  but  a])])ears  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Clytiada;,  whom  he  derives  from  Clytius,  a  descendant  of  Melampus  (vi. 
xvii.  §  4),  and  the  lamidaB,  who  are  descended  from  lanuis,  the  son  of  Apollo  (vi.  ii. 
§  3;  compare  Pind.  01.  vi.  67-75).  Whether  the  Clytiads  were  or  were  not  origin- 
ally lamid^,  they  seem  certainly  in  later  time?  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  ditfercDt 
Htock. 

The  lamid  race  is  more  famous  than  either  of  the  others.  (See,  besides  the 
various  passages  in  I'ausanias,  Pind.  Ol.  vi.  120-1,  and  t'lem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  31>y.) 
They  furnished  Kooth.sayera  to  Lacedu-mon  and  other  Poloponnesian  stales  from  very 
early  times  (Pausan.  iv.  xvi.  §  1  ;  vi.  ii.  §  2V  At  Sparta  they  hud  a  family  sepulchre 
(ib.  III.  xii.  ^  7).  In  Syracuse  they  were  held  in  especial  honour  (Pind.  01.,  1.  s.  c). 
They  had  there  taken  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  under  Arohias,  and  had  had 
iiiduencc  enough  to  introduce  their  own  peculiar  religious  worship  and  mythology 
(cf.  Miiller's  Dorians*,  vol.  i.  p.  JJ'.M,  E.  T.).  In  their  native  country,  the  ministration 
lit  the  aliar  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  Hceiiiu  Hpeciully  to  have  belonged  to  them  (I'lnd. 
01.  vi.  7,  U6-«). 
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glorious  combats.'  Misunderstanding  the  oracle,  and  imagining 
that  he  was  to  win  combats  in  the  games,  Tisamenus  at  once 
applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  gymnastics.  He  trained  him- 
self for  the  Pentathlum,'  and,  on  contending  at  Olympia,  came 
within  a  little  of  winning  it ;  for  he  was  successful  in  everything, 
except  the  wrestling-match,  which  was  carried  off  by  Hieronymus 
the  Andrian.  Hereon  the  Lacedaemonians  perceived  that  the 
combats  of  which  the  oracle  spoke  were  not  combats  in  the 
games,  but  battles  :  they  therefore  sought  to  induce  Tisamenus 
to  hire  out  his  services  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  join 
him  with  their  Heracleid  kings  in  the  conduct  of  their  wars. 
He  however,  when  he  saw  that  they  set  great  store  by  his' 
friendship,  forthwith  raised  his  price,  and  told  them,  "  H  they 
would  receive  him  among  their  citizens,  and  give  him  equal 
rights  with  the  rest,  he  was  willing  to  do  as  they  desired,  but 
on  no  other  terms  would  they  ever  gain  his  consent."  The 
Spartans,  when  they  heard  this,  at  first  thought  it  monstrous, 
and  ceased  to  implore  his  aid.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the 
fearful  danger  of  the  Persian  war  hung  over  their  heads,  they 
sent  for  him  and  agreed  to  his  terms  ;  but  Tisamenus  now, 
perceiving  them  so  changed,  declared,  "  He  could  no  longer  be 
content  with  what  he  had  asked  before :  they  must  likewise 
make  his  brother  Hagias  '  a  Sjiartan,  with  the  same  rights  as 
himself." 

34.  In  acting  thus  he  did  but  follow  the  example  once  set  by 
Melampus,  at  least  if  kingship  may  be  compared  with  citizen- 
ship. For  when  the  women  of  Argos  were  seized  with  madness, 
and  the  Argives  would  have  hired  Melampus  to  come  from 
Pylos  and  heal  them  of  their  disease,  he  demanded  as  his  re- 
ward one-half  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  the  Argives  disdained 
to  stoop  to  this,  they  left  him  and  went  their  way.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  many  more  of  their  women  were  seized,  they 
brought  themselves  to  agree  to  his  terms  ;  and  accordingly  they 
went  again  to  him,  and  said  they  were  content  to  give  what  he 
required.  Hereon  Melampus,  seeing  them  so  changed,  raised 
his    demand,   and  told  them,   "Except  they  Avould  give  his 

"  On  the  habit  of  the  Pythoness  to  disrega-rd  the  question  asked,  and  to  answer 
on  an  entirely  diftercnt  subject,  see  above,  iv.  151  and  155;  v.  03  ;  &e. 

*  For  tlie  nature  of  the  Pent.ithluin,  vide  supra,  vj.  92,  note ".  According  to 
ratisanias  (iii.  xi.  §  6),  Ti.^amenus  giiined  two  contests  only,  the  running  and  the 
-eapiiig  n)atch.  In  the  third,  which  was  wrestling,  lie  was  defeated,  and  so  (ap- 
parently) could  not  contend  any  more.  Tiiis  would  seem  to  imply  that  to  win  the 
prize  it  was  necessary  to  be  victorious  hi  all  the  live  games  (see  Biilir  ad  loc). 

'  Hagias  the  brother  must  be  distinguislied  from  Hagias  the  f/raitdson  of  Tisame- 
nus. The  latter  was  Lysander's  sootiisayer  at  the  battle  of  Jigos-Potanii  (b.  c.  405), 
and  had  a  bronze  statue  erected  to  him  at  Sparta  (Pausan.  111.  xi.  §  5). 
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brother  Bias  one-third  of  the  kingdom  likewise,  he  would  not 
do  as  they  wished."  So,  as  the  Argives  were  in  a  strait,  they 
consented  even  to  this.'^ 

35.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  as  they  were  in  great  need 
of  Tisamemis,  yielded  everything  :  and  Tisamenus  the  Elean, 
having  in  this  way  become  a  Spartan  citizen  afterwards,  in  the 
capacity  of  soothsayer,  helped  the  Spartans  to  gain  five  very 
glorious  combats.  He  and  his  brother  were  the  only  men  whom 
the  Spartans  ever  admitted  to  citizenship.^  The  five  combats 
were  these  following  : — The  first  was  the  combat  at  Platsea  ; 
the  second,  that  near  Tegea,  against  the  Tegeans  and  the 
Argives  ;  the  third,  that  at  Dipaseis,  against  all  the  Arcadians 
excepting  those  of  Mantinea  ;*  the  fourth,  th9,t  at  the  Isthmus,^ 
against  the  Messenians  ;  and  the  fifth,  that  at  Tanagra,  against 
the  Athenians  and  the  Argives.®  The  battle  here  fought  war 
the  List  of  all  the  five. 

'  The  same  story  is  told  of  Melampus  by  Apollodorus  (ii.  ii.  §  2),  Pausanias  (». 
iviii.  §  4),  and  tlic  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (N'em.  ix.  3i»).     It  is  ghinced  at  by  Homer 
(Odyss.  XV.  2'2'6-liO).      Pherecydes  (Fr.  24)  related  it,  but  without  any  meutiou  of 
Bias. 

*  Herodotus  must  be  supposed  to  mean  the  only  foreigners ;  otherwise  his  state- 
ment will  b(.'  very  incorrect.  Helots,  it  is  well  known,  were  often  admitted  to  cit- 
jzenship,  becoming  thereby  Neodamodeis,  or  now  citizens  (Thucyd.  vii.  58).  Even 
with  this  limitation  it  may  be  doubted  whether  admissions  to  citizenship  were  really 
so  rare.  Herodotus  himself  declares  that  the  Minyas  were  received  as  citizens  (su- 
pra, iv.  145;  see  note  ^  ad  loc).  And  Tyrtajus  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege  (Apophth.  Lac.  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  D.).  Foreign  slaves  too,  bvought 
up  as  foster-children  in  the  house  of  a  Spartan  {Tp6ptu.oi),  seem  sometimes  to  have 
attained  the  citizen  rank  (Xcn.  Hell.  v.  iii.  §  9;  cf.  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  44, 
E.  T.). 

*  Those  are  clearly  the  wars  to  which  Tliucydides  alludes,  as  hindering  the  Spar- 
tans from  oflering  any  opposition  to  the  growth  of  the  Ailuuiun  confederacy,  during 
the  years  inmiediately  following  the  Persian  war  {ih  Se  ti  koi  TroKt/xots  oi/ceiou 
4^npy6tx<vot.  1.  118).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  them  than  the  little  which  may  bo 
gathered  from  this  passage;  for  Pausanias  (iii.  xi.  §  (j)  merely  repeats  what  he  has 
learnt  from  our  autlior.  It  would  seem  that  Argos  endeavoured  to  use  the  advan- 
tage tiiat  she  had  gained  by  nursing  her  resources  while  Sparta  was  engaged  in  the 
Blrugglc  against  Xerxfs,  and  that  luiving  succeeded  in  stirring  up  disaifection  in 
Arcadia,  she  attacked  Sparta  in  alliance  with  that  country.  But  Sparta  was  victo- 
rious over  her  a.ssailanis.  Dipafois,  where  the  second  victory  was  gained,  was  a 
hamlet  in  the  tract  known  as  Miciiaiia  (Pausan.,  1.  s.  c),  which  lay  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  Tegeatis.  The  city  is  nu'utioned  under  the  name  of  I)ipa;a  by 
Htephen.  It  was  one  of  the  places  swallowed  up  in  Megalopolis  (Pausan.  viii.  xxvii. 
§3). 

•  Or  "at  Ithonid,"  if  the  conjecture  of  Palmer  be  adopted.  All  the  MSB.  how- 
evcv  give  the  reading  "  Isthmus,"  and  the  nuinuscript  reading  of  Pausanias  (iii.  xi. 
J5  (5,  /jf  'Ud^tov)  is  to  some  extent  a  conlirnuition  of  it.  Considering  how  little  wo 
itnow  of  the  history  of  this  period  ((Jrote,  vol.  v.  pp.  305-(i),  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  one  of  the  battles  between  the  rebel  HeloLs  and  their  lords  may  not  have  been 
fought  near  the  Isthmus. 

For  the  circumstaneoH  of  the  revolt,  see  Thucyd.  i.  101-3,  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
63-4.     It  began  in  the  vear  ii.  c.  4rtl,  and  ended  ii.  «'.  456. 

•  S<-c  Tliuey<l.  i.  107-8;  Diotl.  Sic.  xi.  80.  Plat.  Menex.  p.  242,  B.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  allow  that  I  hey  HiilVered  a  di'feat  at  Tanagra,  but  rcga"dcd  the  battle 
w  undecided.     It  wua  fought  iu  November  of  the  year  u.  c.  457. 
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36.  The  Spartans  had  now  brought  Tisamenus  with  them  to 
the  Plataean  territory,  where  he  acted  as  soothsayer  for  the 
Greeks,  He  found  the  victims  favourable,  if  the  Greeks  stood 
on  tlie  defensive,  but  not  if  they  began  the  battle  or  crossed 
the  river  Asopus. 

37.  With  Mardonius  also,  who  was  very  eager  to  begin 
the  battle,  the  victims  were  not  favourable  for  so  doing ; 
but  he  likewise  found  them  bode  him  well,  if  he  was  content  to 
stand  on  his  defence.  He  too  had  made  use  of  the  Grecian 
rites  ;  for  Hegesistratus,  an  Elean,  and  the  most  renowned  of 
the  Teiliads,''  was  his  soothsayer.  This  man  had  once  been 
taken  captive  by  the  Spartans,  who,  considering  that  he  had 
done  them  many  grievous  injuries,  laid  him  in  bonds,  with  the 
intent  to  put  him  to  death.  Thereupon  HegOsistratus,  finding 
himself  in  so  sore  a  case,  since  not  only  was  his  life  in  danger, 
but  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  suflFer  torments  of  many 
kinds  before  his  death, — Hegesistratus,  I  say,  did  a  deed  for 
which  no  words  suffice.  He  had  been  set  with  one  foot  in  the 
stocks,  which  were  of  wood  but  bound  with  iron  brands  ;  and  in 
this  condition  received  from  without  an  iron  implement,  where- 
with he  contrived  to  accomplish  the  most  courageous  deed  upon 
record.  Calculating  how  much  of  his  foot  he  would  be  able  to 
draw  through  the  hole,  he  cut  off'  the  fi-ont  portion  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  then,  as  he  was  guarded  by  watchmen,  forced  a  way 
through  the  wall  of  his  prison,  and  made  his  escape  to  Tegea, 
travelling  during  the  night,  but  in  the  daytime  stealing  into  the 
woods,  and  staying  there.  In  tliis  way,  though  the  Lacedaa- 
monians  went  out  in  full  force  to  search  for  him,  he  neverthe- 
less escaped,  and  arrived  the  third  evening  at  Tegea.  So  the 
Spartans  were  amazed  at  the  man's  endurance,  when  they 
saw  on  the  ground  the  piece  which  he  had  cut  off  his  foot,  and 
yet  for  all  their  seeking  could  not  find  him  anywhere.  Hegesis- 
tratus having  thus  escaped  the  Lacedtemonians,  took  refuge  in 
Tegea  ;  for  the  Tegeans  at  that  time  were  ill  friends  with  the 
Lacediemonians.^  When  his  wound  was  healed,  he  procured 
himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an  open  enemy  to  Sparta. 
At  the  last,  however,  this  enmity  brought  him  to  trouble  ;  for 
the  Spartans  took  him  captive  as  he  was  exercising  his  office  in 
Zacyuthus,'  and  forthwith  put  him  to  death.     But  these  things 

'  Supra,  ch.  33,  note  '. 

*  As  they  coinmonly  were.     See  above,  i.  65-8;  vi.  72;  ix.  35. 

'  Zacyiithus  more  than  once  furnished  an  asylum  to  those  who  feared  the  enmity 
of  Spurta.  Deniaratus  tied  Jiere  after  his  deposition  (vi.  70).  Hence  perliaps  the 
expedition  underiaken  against  the  island  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponuesiaa 
war,  u.  c.  430  (Thucyd.  ii.  OG). 
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happened  some  while  after  the  fight  at  Plateea.  At  present  he 
was  serving  Mardonius  on  the  Asopus,  having  been  hired  at  no 
inconsiderable  price  ;  and  here  he  offered  sacrifice  with  a  right 
good  will,  in  part  from  his  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
part  for  lucre's  sake. 

38.  So  when  the  victims  did  not  allow  either  the  Persians  or 
their  Greek  allies  to  begin  the  battle — these  Greeks  had  their 
own  soothsayer  in  the  per?on  of  Hippomachus,  a  Leucadian — 
and  when  soldiers  continued  to  pour  into  the  opposite  camp 
and  the  numbers  on  the  Greek  side  to  increase  continually, 
Timagenidas,  the  son  of  Herpys,  a  Theban,  advised  Mardonius 
to  keep  a  watch  on  the  passes  of  Cithgeron,'  telling  him  how 
supplies  of  men  kept  flocking  in  day  after  day,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  might  cut  off  large  numbers. 

39.  It  was  eight  days  after  the  two  armies  first  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another  when  this  advice  was  given  by  Timage- 
nidas. Mardonius,  seeing  it  to  be  good,  as  soon  as  evening  came, 
sent  his  cavalry  to  that  pass  of  Mount  Cithaaron,  which  opens 
out  upon  PlataBa,  a  pass  called  by  the  Boeotians  the  "  Three 
Heads,"  but  called  the  "  Oak-Heads"  by  the  Athenians.'  The 
horse  sent  on  this  errand  did  not  make  the  movement  in  vain. 
They  came  upon  a  body  of  five  hundred  sumpter-beasts  which 
were  just  entering  the  plain,  bringing  provisions  to  the  Greek 
camp  from  the  Peloponnese,  with  a  number  of  men  driving  them. 
Seeing  this  prey  in  their  power,  the  Persians  sot  upon  them  and 
slaughtered  them,  sparing  none,  neither  man  nor  beast ;  till  at 
last,  when  they  had  had  enough  of  slaying,  they  secured  such 
as  were  left,  and  bore  them  off  to  the  camp  to  Mardonius. 

40.  After  this  they  waited  again  for  two  days  more,  neither 
army  wishing  to  begin  the  figlit.  The  barbarians  indeed  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Asopus,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt  the 
Greeks  to  cross  ;  but  neither  side  actually  passed  the  stream. 
Still  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  harassed  and  annoyed  the  Greeks 
incessantly  ;  for  the  Thebans,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  Medes,  pressed  the  war  forward  with  all  eagerness,  and  often 
led  the  charge  till  the  lines  met,  when  the  Medes  and  Persians 

*  Two  roads  passing  over  CillmTon  converged  upon  Platffin.  One  led  from 
Elcusis  and  Athens,  and  passing  tKnoO,  Kleutlieiw,  and  riimietum,  dehouelied  on 
the  I'lutaeun  plain  near  llysiie.  Tlio  oilier  was  the  direct  route  troni  the  Isthmus  to 
Thebes.  It  led  IVoni  Megara,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Citlueron  about  a  mile  to  tlio 
west  of  the  former,  desuending  theme  obli(|uely  along  the  tlauks  of  the  mouniaiu, 
upon  I'lutiea  (Leake,  N.  (jreeee,  vol.  ii.  p.  a:M). 

'  The  name  "Oak-lleads"  (Dryos-t'ephalie)  seems  to  have  belonged  to  tliccnliro 
dip  in  the  mountain  ninge  through  which  p.ifsed  both  llie  loads  above  mentioned. 
ilerc*  the  western  road  8eem8  to  be  Hpeeiullv  iniended,  but  in  Thuu}'dideu  (iii.  'JA] 
ibo  eastern  or  Atheuiuu  route  bus  the  term  applied  to  it. 
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took   their   place,  and   displayed,  many   of  them,   uncommon 
valour. 

41.  For  ten  days  nothing  was  done  more  than  this  ;  but  on 
the  eleventh  day  from  the  time  when  the  two  hosts  first  took 
station,  one  over  against  the  other,  near  Plata^a — the  number 
of  the  Greeks  being  now  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  first, 
and  Mardonius  being  impatient  of  the  delay — there  was  a  con 
ference  held  between  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas,  and  Artaba- 
zus,  son  of  Pharnaces,*  a  man  who  was  esteemed  by  Xerxes 
more  than  almost  any  of  the  Persians.  At  this  consultation 
the  following  were  the  opinions  delivered  : — Artabazus  thought 
it  would  be  best  for  them  to  break  up  from  their  quarters  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  withdraw  the  whole  army  to  the  fortified  town 
of  Thebes,  where  they  had  abimdant  stores  of  corn  for  them 
selves,  and  of  fodder  for  their  sumpter-beasts.  There,  he  said, 
they  had  only  to  sit  quiet,  and  the  war  might  be  brought  to  an 
end  on  this  wise  : — Coined  gold  was  plentiful  in  the  camp,  and 
uncoined  gold  too ;  they  had  silver  moreover  in  great  abundance, 
and  drinking-cups.  Let  them  not  spare  to  take  of  these,  and 
distribute  them  among  the  Greeks,  especially  among  the  leaders 
in  the  several  cities  ;  'twould  not  be  long  before  the  Greeks 
gave  up  their  liberty,  without  risking  another  battle  for  it. 
Tims  the  opinion  of  Artabazus  agreed  with  that  of  the  The- 
bans;*  for  he  too  had  more  foresight  than  some.  Mardonius, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressed  himself  with  more  fierceness  and 
obstinacy,  and  was  utterly  disinclined  to  yield,  "  Their  army," 
he  said,  ""  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they 
had  best  engage  at  once,  and  not  wait  till  greater  numbers  were 
gathered  against  them.  As  for  Hegesistratus  and  his  victims, 
they  should  let  them  pass  unheeded,  not  seeking  to  force  them 
to  be  ftivourable,  but,  according  to  the  old  Persian  custom,  hast- 
ing to  join  battle." 

42.  When  Mardonius  had  thus  declared  his  sentiments,  no 
one  ventured  to  say  him  nay  ;  and  accordingly  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed, for  it  was  to  him,  and  not  to  Artabazus,  that  the  king 
had  given  the  command  of  the  army. 

Mardonius  now  sent  for  the  captains  of  the  squadrons,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  his  service,  and  questioned  them  : 
— "  Did  they  know  of  any  prophecy  which  said  that  the  Per- 
sians were  to  be  destroyed  in  Greece  ?"     All  were  silent ;  some 

'  Supra,  viii.  126-9. 

*  Siipni,  ch.  2.  Tlie  sense  has  been  mistaken  by  Lnrcher,  Beloe,  and  Mr  Isaac 
T?.yloi-;  who  understand  Herodotus  to  meiin,  that  the  Thebans  were  present  *t  the 
cout'ereuce,  and  expressed  their  approval  of  Artabazus'  advice. 
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because  thev  did  not  know  the  prophecies,  hut  others,  who  knew 
them  full  well,  because  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  speak  out. 
SoMardonius,  when  none  answered,  said,  "  Since  ye  know  of  no 
such  oracle,  or  do  not  dare  to  speak  of  it,  I,  who  know  it  well, 
will  myself  declare  it  to  you.  There  is  an  oracle  which  says 
that  the  Persians  shall  come  into  Grreece,  sack  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  when  they  have  so  done,  perish  one  and  all.  Now 
we,  as  we  are  aware  of  the  prediction,  will  neither  go  against  the 
temple  nor  make  any  attempt  to  sack  it :  we  therefore  shall  not 
perish  for  this  trespass.  Rejoice  then  thus  far,  all  ye  who  are 
well-wishers  to  the  Persians,  and  doubt  not  we  shall  get  the 
better  of  the  Greeks."  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  further 
ordered  them  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to  put  all  in  readiness 
for  a  battle  upon  the  morrow. 

43.  As  for  the  oracle  of  which  Mardonius  spoke,  and  which 
he  referred  to  the  Persians,  it  did  not,  I  am  well  assured,  mean 
them,  but  the  Illyrians  and  the  Enchelean  host.^  There  are, 
however,  some  verses  oi'  Bacis  which  did  speak  of  this  bat- 
tle :— 

"  B}'  Tlicrmodon's  stream,  and  the  grass-clad  banks  of  Asopus, 
See  where  gather  the  Grecians,  and  hark  to  tlio  foreigners'  war-shout — 
'J'here  in  death  shall  lie,  ere  fate  or  Lachesis  doomed  him, 
Many  a  bow-bearing  Mede,  when  the  day  of  calamity  coineth." 

These  verses,  and  some  others  like  them  which  Miis{i3us  wrote, 
referred,  I  well  know,  to  the  Persians.  The  river  Thermodon ' 
flows  between  Tanajxra  and  Glisas.'' 


'  The  Encheleans  are  generally  spoken  of  as  an  Illyrian  race  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p, 
19;  Strab.  vii.  p.  473;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  They  dwelt  in  the  country  north  of 
Epidamnus,  about  Lake  Lychnidia,  the  modern  Zenta  Skutari  (Polyb.  v.  108). 

The  expedition  of  which  Herodotus  here  speaks,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Cadmus.  Cadmus,  according  to  the  myth,  was  invited  by  the  Encheleans 
to  assist  them  against  the  other  lliyriana.  lie  accepted  the  invitation,  and  led  them 
to  victory.  In  this  way  he  became  king  of  Iliyria.  Afterwards,  having  gained 
many  successes,  he  led  an  expedition  against  Delphi,  plundered  the  temple,  but  met 
with  great  disasters  on  his  return  (compare  Eurip.  Bacch.  1886,  with  ApoUod.  in.  t. 
g4). 

•  I  cannot  agree  with  Col.  Leake  (N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  250)  that  this  Thermodon 
18  the  torrent  of  J^latnnaki,  which  rising  from  the  mountain  of  tSiainatd  Hows  into 
the  Euripus  near  JJhrdmisi.  In  that  case  Herodotus  could  not  have  connected  it 
with  Tanagra.  I  should  suppose  it,  with  Kiepert,  to  be  one  of  the  winter  streams 
(xfiVop/ioO  which  descend  from  the  south  side  of  Siaiiiatd  (Ilypatus),  the  waters  of 
which,  if  Kicpert's  ma|)  is  true,  form  tlie  tributary  of  the  Asopus  which  joins  it  at 
Tanagra,  and  which  is  now  called  tlie  Lari  (cf.  I'ausan.  ix.  xix.  g  Ii ;  and  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycoph.  647). 

'  Ollaaa  was  one  of  the_ most  ancient  of  the  Boeotian  towns.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Horner  (11.  ii.  601).  raiisanias  places  it  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis, 
Mjven  stadcH  from  Teumessus  (1.  s.  c. ;  compare  Strab.  ix.  p.  698).  Its  exact  site  in 
uncertain  (Leake,  N.  U.  vol.  ii.  n.  255). 
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44.  After  Mardonius  had  put  his  question  about  the  prophe- 
cies, and  spoken  the  above  words  of  encouragement,  night  drew 
on  apace,  and  on  both  sides  the  watches  were  set.  As  soon 
then  as  there  was  silence  throughout  the  camp, — the  night  be- 
ing now  well  advanced,  and  the  men  seeming  to  be  in  their 
deepest  sleep, — Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  and  leader 
of  the  Macedonians,  rode  up  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian  out- 
posts, and  desired  to  speak  with  the  generals.  Hereupon,  while 
the  greater  part  continued  on  guard,  some  of  the  watch  ran 
to  the  chiefs,  and  told  them,  "There  had  come  a  horseman 
from  the  Median  camp  who  would  not  sa}'  a  word,  except  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  the  generals,  of  whom  he  mentioned 
the  names." 

45.  They  at  once,  hearing  this,  made  haste  to  the  outpost, 
where  they  found  Alexander,  who  addressed  them  as  follows : — 

"  Men  of  Athens,  that  which  I  am  about  to  say  I  trust  to 
your  honour  ;  and  I  charge  you  to  keep  it  secret  from  all  ex- 
cepting Pausanias,  if  you  would  not  bring  me  to  destruction. 
Had  1  not  greatly  at  heart  the  common  welfare  of  Greece,  I 
should  not  have  come  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  am  myself  a  Greek  by 
descent,^  and  I  would  not  willingly  see  Greece  exchange  free- 
dom for  slavery.  Know  then  that  Mardonius  and  his  army  can- 
not obtain  favourable  omens  ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  they 
would  have  fought  with  you  long  ago.  Now,  however,  they 
have  determined  to  let  the  victims  pass  unheeded  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  day  dawns,  to  engage  in  battle.  Mardonius,  I  imagine, 
is  afraid  that,  if  he  delays,  you  will  increase  in  number. 
Make  ready  then  to  receive  him.  Should  he  however  still  defer 
the  combat,  do  you  abide  where  you  are  ;  for  his  provisions  will 
not  hold  out  many  more  days."  If  ye  prosper  in  this  war,  for- 
get not  to  do  something  lor  my  freedom  ;  consider  the  risk  I 
have  run,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Greek  cause,  to  acquaint  you  with 
what  Mardonius  intends,  and  to  save  you  from  being  surprised 
by  the  barbarians.     1  am  Alexander  of  Macedon." 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  this,  Alexander  rode  back  to  the 
camp,  and  returned  to  the  station  assigned  him. 

46.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  generals  hastened  to  the  right 
wing,  and  told  Pausanias  all  that  they  had  learnt  from  Alex- 
ander.    Hereupon  Pausanias,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  intention 

"  Supra,  V.  -l-l;  viii.  137-8. 

'  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  this  could  be  true.  Herodotus  had  spoken  above 
of  the  "abundant  stores  of  corn  and  fodder,"  which  were  laid  up  at  Thebes (ch. 41). 
And  it  is  evident  from  their  whole  history  that  the  commissariat  of  the  Persiaud 
was  excellently  managed. 
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of  tlie  Persians  than  he  was  struck  with  fear,  addressed  the  gen- 
erals, and  said, — 

"  Since  the  battle  is  to  come  with  to-morrow's  dawn,  it 
were  well  that  you  Athenians  should  stand  opposed  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  we  Spartans  to  the  Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  ; 
for  ye  know  the  Medes  and  their  manner  of  fight,  since  ye  have 
already  fought  with  them  once  at  Marathon,  but  we  are  quite 
ignorant  and  without  any  experience  of  their  warfare.  While, 
however,  there  is  not  a  Spartan  here  present  who  has  ever 
fought  against  a  Mede,  of  the  Bceotians  and  Thessalians  we 
have  had  experience.'  Take  then  your  arms,  and  march  over  to 
our  post  upon  the  right,  while  we  supply  your  place  in  the  left 
wing." 

47.  Both  sides  agreeing  hereto,  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians  changed  places.*  But  the  movement 
was  perceived  by  the  Ba3otians,  and  they  gave  notice  of  it  to 
Mardouius ;  who  at  once,  on  hearing  what  had  been  done,  made 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  own  forces,  and  brought  the 
Persians  to  face  the  Lacedaemonians.  Then  Pausanias,  finding 
that  his  design  was  discovered,  led  back  his  Spartans  to  the 
right  wing  ;  and  Mardouius,  seeing  this,  replaced  his  Persians 
upon  the  left  of  his  army. 

48.  When  the  troops  again  occupied  their  former  posts, 
Mardouius  sent  a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  who  s^^oke  as  fol- 
lows :-^ 

'•'  Lacedaemonians,  in  these  parts  the  men  say  that  you  are 
the  bravest  of  mankind,  and  admire  you  because  you  never  turn 
your  backs  in  flight  or  quit  your  ranks,  but  always  stand  firm, 
and  either  die  at  your  pDsts  or  else  destroy  your  adversaries." 
But  in  all  this  which  they  say  concerning  you  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  ;  for  now  have  we  seen  you,  before  battle  was  joined 
or  our  two  hosts  had  come  to  blows,  ilying  and  leaving  your 
posts,  wishing  the  Athenians  to  make  the  first  trial  of  our  arms, 
and  taking  your  own  station  against  our  slaves.     Surely  these 

*  Tliiit  the  Spartans  had  occasionally  boon  engaged  against  the  Tlicssuliiins  we 
know  from  llcrod.  v.  (13  and  04.  Jiiit  tlioro  is  no  reason  to  think  thuttiiov  had  ever 
liitherto  beci>  at  war  wiih  the  Bucotiuus.  Herodotus  is  not  a  good  atiihurily  for  the 
detuilH  of  Sp.irtan  history. 

'  riuiarcli  conlirnm  tiiis  narrative  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  16),  but  his  details  arc  at 
variance  witli  lleiodotiis,  and  cannot  be  ngiirdod  as  trustworthy. 

*  Vide  Hupra,  vii.  v(i",».  That  the  Spartans  had  really  at  this  time  the  reputation 
of  being  the  bravest  of  the  (JrceUs,  is  evident  lioin  the  words  of  Thneydides  (iv.  4nj. 
It  was  thought  that  noihing  could  induce  iheni  to  yield,  but  that,  whiile\er  the 
■trait  in  which  tiiey  might  be,  they  would  always  rc."*ist  to  the  death.  This  illusion 
wuH  dispelled  ut  Pylos.  Concerning  (he  real  nature  of  the  Spartan  courage,  i-eo 
ArLit.  I'ul.  viii.  '6;  uud  coniparo  Elh.  Nic.  in.  viii.  §  7,  8. 
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are  not  the  deed?  of  brave  men.  Much  do  we  find  ourselves  de- 
ceived iu  you  ;  for  we  believed  the  reports  of  you  that  reached 
our  ears,  and  expected  that  you  would  send  a  herald  with  a 
challenge  to  us,  proposing  to  fight  by  yourselves  against  our 
division  of  native  Persians.  We  for  our  part  were  ready  to 
have  agreed  to  this  ;  but  ye  have  made  us  no  such  ofi'er — nay  ! 
ye  seem  rather  to  shrink  from  meeting  us.  However,  as  no 
challenge  of  this  kind  comes  from  you  to  us,  lo  !  we  send  a 
challenge  to  you.  Why  should  not  you  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  as  you  are  thought  to  be  the  bravest  of  all,  and  we  on 
the  part  of  the  barbarians,  fight  a  battle  with  equal  numbers 
on  both  sides  ?  Then,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  others  to  fight 
likewise,  let  them  engage  afterwards — but  if  not, — if  they  are 
content  that  we  should  fight  on  behalf  of  all,  let  us  so  do — and 
whichever  side  wins  the  battle,  let  them  win  it  for  their  whole 
army." 

49.  When  the  herald  had  thus  spoken,*  he  waited  awhile, 
but  as  no  one  made  him  any  answer,  he  went  back,  and  told 
Mardonius  what  had  happened.  Mardonius  was  full  of  joy 
thereat,  and  so  puffed  up  by  the  empty  victory,  that  he  at  once 
gave  orders  to  his  horse  to  charge  the  Greek  line.  Then  the 
horsemen  drew  near,  and  with  their  javelins  and  their  arrows — 
for  though  horsemen  they  used  the  bow' — sorely  distressed  the 
Greek  troops,  which  could  not  bring  them  to  close  combat.  The 
fountain  of  Gargaphia,"  whence  the  whole  Greek  army  drew  its 
water,  they  at  this  time  choked  up  and  spoiled.'  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  the  only  troops  who  had  their  station  near  this 
fountain  ;  the  other  Greeks  were  more  or  less  distant  from  it, 
according  to  their  place  in  the  line  ;  they  however  were  not  far 
from  the  Asopus.  Still,  as  the  Persian  horse  with  their  mis- 
sile weapons  did  not  allow  them  to  approach,  and  so  they  could 

*  Mr.  Grote  disbelieves  this  circumstance.  He  thinks  that  Herodotus  has  here, 
"  in  Homeric  style,  cast  the  feehng  of  Mardonius  at  the  time  into  the  form  of  a 
speech"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  230).  But  the  'Homeric'  stylo  of  reproach  is 
quite  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  primitive,  and  especially  of  Oriental,  races.  The 
challenge,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not  so  probable  a  feature. 

^  Supra,  vii.  84  (compare  vii.  61).  The  custom  is  noticed  by  several  writers 
(Xen.  Anab.  in.  iii.  §  7  ;  Lucian.  Hermotim.  §  33).  It  appears  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  Assyrians  (see  the  Monuments  passim),  and  to  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  Parthiaus  (Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  69;  Dionys.  Peiieg.  1.1040;  Plut.  Vit,  Crass,  c. 
24-5  ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  31 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  19  ;  ii.  13,  &c.).  In  Alexander's  time,  how- 
ever, the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Persian  cavalry  seems  to  have  been  the  javelin, — 
the  jereed  of  the  present  day  (see  Arrian  Exp.  Alex.  i.  15 ;  iii.  15). 

*  Supra,  ch.  25. 

'  Puusanias  says  the  fountain  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Platteans  (ix.  iv 
§2). 

Vol.  IV.— 23 
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not  get  their  water  from  the  river,  these  Greeks,  no  less  than 
the  Lacedaemonians,  resorted  at  this  time  to  the  fountain. 

50.  When  the  fountain  was  choked,  the  Grecian  captains, 
seeing  that  the  army  had  no  longer  a  watering-place,  and  ob- 
serving moreover  that  the  cavalry  greatly  harassed  them,  held  a 
meeting  on  these  and  other  matters  at  the  head-quarters  of  Pau- 
sanias  upon  the  right.  For  besides  the  above-named  difficulties, 
which  were  great  enough,  other  circumstances  added  to  their  dis- 
tress. All  the  provisions  that  they  had  brought  with  them 
were  gone  ;  and  the  attendants  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  sup- 
plies from  the  Peloponnese,  were  prevented  from  returning  to 
camp  by  the  Persian  horse,  which  had  now  closed  the  passage. 

51.  The  captains  therefore  held  a  council,  whereat  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  Persians  did  not  give  battle  that  day,  the 
Greeks  should  move  to  the  Island — a  tract  of  ground  which  lies 
in  front  of  Plato9a,  at  the  distance  of  ten  furlongs  from  the 
Asopus  and  fount  Gargaphia,  where  the  army  was  encamped  at 
that  time.  This  tract  was  a  sort  of  island  in  the  continent  : 
for  there  is  a  river  which,  dividing  near  its  source,  runs  down 
from  Mount  Cithaeron  into  the  plain  below  in  two  streams,  flow- 
ing in  channels  about  three  furlongs  apart,  which  after  a  while 
unite  and  become  one.*  The  name  of  this  river  is  Oeroe,  and 
the  dwellers  in  those  parts  call  it,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.' 
This  was  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  resolved  to  remove  ; 
and  they  chose  it,  first  because  they  would  there  have  no  lack  of 
water,  and  secondly,  because  the  horse  could  not  harass  them  as 
when  it  was  drawn  up  right  in  their  front.  They  thought  it  best 
to  begin  their  march  at  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  lest  the 
Persians  should  see  them  as  they  left  their  station,  and  should 
follow  and  harass  them  with  their  cavalry.  It  was  agreed  like- 
wise, that  after  they  had  reached  the  place,  which  tlie  Asopus- 
born  Oeroe  surrounds,  as  it  flows  down  from  Cithteron,  they 
should  dispatch,  the  very  same  night,  one  half  of  their  army 

•  There  is  no  " island,"  propcily  so  called,  in  fiont  of  riatsea.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  position  and  at  about  the  distance  indicated,  a  tract  of  ground  nearly, 
though  not  quite  surrounded  by  water,  whicli  seems  to  bo  the  place  tiiat  bore  the 
name.  Two  small  streams  descend  from  tiio  flanks  of^i^lhajron,  wliich  ut  first  are 
not  more  than  3u0  yards  apart,  but  gnulually  increasc'the  di.-^tance  to  more  than 
half  u  mile,  after  which  they  again  approach  each  other,  and  unite  to  form  the  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Coriniliian  (Julf  at  Livndltdnlra.  (!v>c  tlie  Plan,  supra,  p. 
403.)  'J'his  t'wvy  is,  licyond  a  doubt,  the  ancient  Oiiroo  (see  Pausan.ix.  iv.  3;  and 
compare  the  observations  of  Col.  [-cake,  N.  llreece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  357-'.!). 

•  It  is  of  course  untrue,  that  there  is  any  pliysical  connexion  between  these  two 
Rtrcams.  The  ancients,  liowever,  nniy  iuive  tliought  there  was;  for  it  was  not  un- 
common with  them  to  derive  a  stream  from  a  river.  The  fountain  Areihusa.  for 
innlancc,  though  in  Sicily,  was  connected  in  this  way  with  the  river  Alplicus  in  the 
I'cioponueac  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  1 ;  Pyth.  ii.  7,  iic.)\ 
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towards  that  mountain-range,  to  relieve  those  whom  they  had 
sent  to  procure  provisions,  and  who  were  now  blocked  up  in 
that  region. 

52.  Having  made  these  resolves,  they  continued  during  that 
whole  day  to  suffer  beyond  measure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  At  length  when  towards  dusk  the  attacks  of  the 
horse  ceased,  and  night  having  closed  in,  the  hour  arrived  at 
which  the  army  was  to  commence  its  retreat,  the  greater  num- 
ber struck  their  tents  and  began  the  march  towards  the  rear. 
They  were  not  minded,  however,  to  make  for  the  place  agreed 
upon  ;  but  in  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  Persian  horse,  no 
sooner  had  they  begun  to  move  than  they  fled  straight  to  Pla- 
tasa  ;  where  they  took  post  at  the  temple  of  Juno,'  which  lies 
outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  furlongs  from 
Gargaphia,  and  here  they  pitched  their  camp  in  front  of  the 
sacred  building. 

53.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  saw  a  portion  of  the  troops  in 
motion,  he  issued  orders  to  the  LaccdoBraonians  to  strike  their 
tents  and  follow  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  depart,  sup- 
posing that  they  were  on  their  march  to  the  place  agreed  upon. 
All  the  captains  but  one  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders:  Amora- 
pharetus,  however,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  who  was  leader  of  the 
Pitanate  cohort,*^  refused  to  move,  saying,  "  He  for  one  would 
not  fly  from  the  strangers,  or  of  his  own  will  bring  disgrace 
upon  Sparta."  It  had  happened  that  he  was  absent  from  the 
former  conference  of  the  captains,*  and  so  what  was  now  taking 
place  astonished  him.     Pausanias  and  Euryanax  *  thought  it  a 

*  The  site  of  this  temple  is  very  uncertain.  Col.  Leake  thinks  that  it  occupied 
a  situation  on  tlie  northern  portion  of  the  table  height  on  which  the  town  stood, 
overlooking  the  Oerotj,  within  the  circuit  of  the  present  walls.  The  Platasa  of  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  he  believes  to  have  been  confined  to  the  southern  or  high- 
est part  of  the  eminence,  where  the  ruins  are  of  the  most  archaic  character  (N. 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  364;  compare  p.  325).  The  temple  appears  to  have  been  spared 
when  the  rest  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Boeotians,  b.  c.  426,  :vliile  a  new 
temple  was  also  built  i:i  honour  of  Juno  in  its  immediate  neigiibourhood  (Thucyd. 
iii.  68).     The  latter  is  probably  the  building  which  Pausanias  saw  (ix.  ii.  §  5). 

"  Thucydides  declares  the  belief  in  a  "Pitanate  cohort"  to  have  been  a  vulgar 
error  among  the  Greeks  generally.  He  absolutely  denies  the  existence,  at  any  time, 
of  such  a  body  (6s  oii5'  fytvfio  TtwvoTf,  i.  2o).  It  is  possible  certainly  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  Spartan  army  may  have  borne  this  name,  but  as  Pitana  was  a  suburb  of 
Sparta  (supra,  iii.  55),  possessing  a  certain  distinctness  in  it.self,  it  is  likely  to  have 
furnished  to  the  army  a  battalion  of  its  own,  which  Herodotus,  who  hail  been  at 
Pituna  (1.  s.  c),  would  intend  to  mark  out  for  honour.  He  might  call  this  "the 
Pitunaie  cohort"  without  meaning  iliat  it  actually  bore  the  title. 

In  Roman  times  the  statement  of  Thucydides  was  not  believed;  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly in  supposed  imitation  of  antiquity  that  Caracalla  composed  his  Aoxos  HiTcwaTijt 
of  yopiig  Spartans  (llerodinn.  iv.  ;i,  p.  170,  D.). 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  11,  and  infra,  ch.  55.  *  Vide  supra,  ch.  51. 

*  Euryanax  had  been  mentioned  as  having  some  share  in  the  command,  scpra 
ch.  10. 
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monstrous  thino;  that  Amompharetus  would  not  hearken  to 
them  ;  but  considered  that  it  would  be  yet  more  monstrous,  if, 
when  he  was  so  minded,  they  were  to  leave  the  Pitanates  to 
their  fate ;  seeing  that  if  they  forsook  them  to  keep  their  agree- 
ment with  the  other  Greeks,  Amompharetus  and  those  with  him, 
might  perish.  On  this  account,  therefore,  they  kept  the  Lacedae- 
monian force  in  its  place,  and  made  every  endeavour  to  persuade 
Amompharetus  that  he  was  wrong  to  act  as  he  was  doing. 

54.  While  the  Spartans  were  engaged  in  these  efibrts  to  turn 
Amompharetus, — the  only  man  unwilling  to  retreat  either  in 
their  own  army  or  in  that  of  the  Tegeans — the  Athenians  on 
their  side  did  as  follo^^'^.  Knowing  that  it  was  tlie  Spartan 
temper  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another,®  they  remained  quiet 
in  tKeir  station  until  the  army  began  to  retreat,  when  they  dis- 
patched a  horseman  to  see  whether  the  Spartans  really  meant 
to  set  forth,  or  whether  after  all  they  had  no  intention  of  mov- 
ing. The  horseman  was  also  to  ask  Pausanias,  what  he  wished 
the  Athenians  to  do. 

55.  The  herald  on  his  arrival  found  the  Lacedaemonians 
drawn  up  in  their  old  position,  and  their  leaders  quarrelling 
with  one  another.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  had  gone  on  urg- 
ing Amompharetus  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  men  by 
staying  behind  while  the  others  drew  off,  but  without  succeeding 
in  persuading  him  ;  until  at  last  the  dispute  had  waxed  hot  be- 
tween them  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Athenian  herald 
arrived.  At  this  point  Amompharetus,  who  was  still  disputing, 
took  up  with  both  his  hands  a  vast  rock,  and  placed  it  at  the 
feet  of  Pausanias,  saying — "  With  this  pebble  I  give  my  vote 
not  to  run  away  from  the  strangers."  (By  "strangers"  he 
meant  barbarians."*)  Pausanias,  in  reply,  called  him  a  fool 
and  a  madman,  and  turning  to  the  Athenian  herald,  who  had 
made  the  inquiries  with  which  he  was  charged,  bade  him  tell 
his  countrymen  how  he  was  occupied,  and  ask  them  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  and  retreat  or  not  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  Spartans. 

56.  So  the  herald  went  back  to  the  Athenians  ;  and  the 
Spartans  continued  to  dispute  till  morning  began  to  dawn  upon 
them.  Tlien  Pausanias,  who  as  yet  had  not  moved,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat-— expecting  (and  rightly,  as  the  event  proved) 

'  Vide  Bupra,  chs.  6  and  8.  The  son-ncss  cnuacd  by  recent  disappointment 
might  liiive  produced  u  distrust  of  tlic  Spiirtuns,  wiiicli  their  ordinary  conduct  did 
not  justify.  The  Athenians,  as  Mr.  Hiake^'iey  observes  (note  ad  loc),  were  fond  of 
taxing  th.i  Spartans  with  bad  fuitli  (Ari.><t.  I'ac.  10()4  ct  scqq. ;  Eurip.  Androm.  4-li»" 
460;  Ac);  but  "history  does  not  bear  out  the  charge." 

••  Vide  Bupra,  ch.  11. 
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that  Amotnpharetus,  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Lacedasmonians 
in  motion,  would  be  unwilling  to  be  left  behind.  No  sooner 
was  the  signal  given,  than  all  the  army  except  the  Pitanates 
began  their  man^h,  and  retreated  along  the  line  of  the  hills  ; 
the  Tegeans  accompanying  them.  The  Athenians  likewise  set 
oif  in  good  order,  but  proceeded  by  a  different  way  from  the 
Lacedaemonians.  For  while  the  latter  clung  to  the  hilly 
ground  and  the  skirts  of  Mount  Cithasron,  on  account  of  the 
fear  which  they  entertained  of  the  enemy's  horse,  the  former 
betook  themselves  to  the  low  country  and  marched  through  the 
plain. 

57.  As  for  Amompharetus,  at  first  he  did  not  believe  that 
Pausanias  would  really  dare  to  leave  him  behind  ;  he  therefore 
remained  firm  in  his  resolve  to  keep  his  men  at  their  post  ; 
when,  however,  Pausanias  and  his  troops  were  now  some  way 
off,  Amompharetus,  thinking  himself  forsaken  in  good  earnest, 
ordered  his  band  to  take  their  arms,  and  led  them  at  a  walk 
towards  the  main  army.  Now  the  army  was  waiting  for  them 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  furlongs,  having  halted  upon  the 
river  Moloeis ''  at  a  place  called  Argiopius,  where  stands  a 
temple «  dedicated  to  Eleusinian  Ceres.'  They  had  stopped 
here,  that,  in  case  Amompharetus  and  his  band  should  refuse  to 
quit  the  spot  where  they  were  drawn  up,  and  should  really  not 
stir  from  it,  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  move  back  and 
lend  them  assistance.  Amompharetus,  however,  and  his  com- 
panions rejoined  the  main  body  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  mass  of  the  barbarian  cavalry  arrived  and  began  to  press 
hard  upon"  them.  The  horsemen  had  followed  their  usual 
practice  and  ridden  up  to  the  Greek  camp,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  place,  where  the  Greeks  bad  been  posted 
hitherto,  was  deserted.     Hereupon  they  pushed  forward  without 

'  The  Molocis  must  be  one  of  the  small  streams  which  join  to  form  the  Oeroe, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  which  of  them.  If  the  name  Oeroe  appUed,  as  is 
probable  (supra,  ch.  51),  to  both  the  main  sources,  perhaps  the  intermediate  stream 
was  the  Molocis. 

*  This  temple  is  mentioned  again,  chs.  62  and  66.  Plutarch  tells  us  it  was 
Bituated  on  the  skirts  of  Cithaeron,  not  far  from  the  Heroum  of  Androcrates  (Vit. 
Aristid.  c.  11).  Pausanias  (ix.  iv.  §  2)  seems  to  place  it  near  Gargaphia  (see  above, 
ch.  25,  note  ").     No  remains  of  it  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (1.  s.  c.)  the  Athenians  had  been  warned  by  the  Delphic 
oracle,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  victory,  they  must  sacrifice  to  the  local  gods  of 
the  Platjean  district,  and  also  fight  the  battle  in  their  own  territory  in  the  plain  of 
the  Eleusinian  goddesses.  Th j  two  parts  of  the  oracle  seemed  incompatible ;  but 
by  the  discovery  of  this  ancient  temple  they  were  reconciled.  The  Plataeans  ceded 
the  territory  in  which  it  lay  to  Athens,  who  thus  fought  on  her  own  ground.  It  ia 
clear  that  Herodotus  had  not  heard  of  this  story,  which  is  probably  devoid  of  any 
foundation  in  I'act  (see  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  335). 
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stopping,  and  as  soon   as  they   overtook  the    enemy,    pressed 
heavily  on  them. 

58.  Mardonius,  when  he  heard  that  the  Greeks  had  retired 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  beheld  the  place,  where  they  had 
been  stationed^  empty,  called  to  him  Thorax  of  Larissa,'  and 
his  brethren,  Eurypylus  and  Thrasideius,  and  said — 

"  0  sons  of  Aleuas,  what  will  ye  say  now,  when  ye  see 
yonder  place  empty  ?  Why,  you  who  dwell  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, told  me  the  Lacedaemonians  never  fled  from  battle,  but 
were  brave  beyond  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Lately,  however, 
you  yourselves  beheld  them  change  their  place  in  the  line  ;" 
and  here,  as  all  may  see,  they  have  run  away  during  the  night. 
Verily,  when  their  turn  came  to  fight  with  those,  who  are  of  a 
truth  the  bravest  warriors  in  all  the  world,  they  showed  plainly 
enough,  that  they  are  men  of  no  worth,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  among  Greeks — men  likewise  of  no  worth  at  all. 
However  I  can  readily  excuse  you,  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  Persians,  praised  these  men  from  your  acquaintance  with 
certain  exploits  of  theirs  ;  but  I  marvel  all  the  more  at  Arta- 
bazus,  that  he  should  have  bean  afraid  of  the  Lacedcemonians, 
and  have  therefore  given  us  so  dastardly  a  counsel, — bidding  us, 
as  he  did,  break  up  our  camp,  and  remove  to  Thebes,  and  there 
allow  ourselves  to  be  besieged  by  the  Greeks  ^ — advice  whereof 
I  shall  take  care  to  inform  the  King.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
Now  we  must  not  allow  them  to  escape  us,  but  must  pursue 
after  them  till  we  overtake  them  ;  and  then  we  must  exact 
vengeance  for  all  the  wrongs,  which  have  been  suffered  at  their 
hands  by  the  Persians." 

59.  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  led 
the  Persians  forward  at  a  run  directly  upon  the  track  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  actual  flight.  He  could  not 
see  the  Athenians  ;  for  as  they  had  taken  the  way  of  the  plain, 
they  were  hidden  from  his  sight  by  the  hills  ;  he  theretbre  led 
on  his  troops  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Tegeans  only. 
When  the  commanders  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  barbarians 
saw  the  Persians  pursuing  the  Greeks  so  hastily,  they  all  forth- 
with seized  their  standards,  and  hurried  alter  at  their  best 
Epeed,  in  great  disorder  and  disarray.*     On  they  went  with  loud 

'  Supra,  ch.  1.  '  Suprn,  ch.  47.  *  Suprn,  ch.  41. 

*  It  iu  ciirioiiH  thut  riiitarcb,  while  lollowing  in  most  points  the  very  cxprcssiona 
of  Herodotus,  BJiould  rovcisc  this  Httttcniciit,  and  dechire  tiiut  the  rersians  udvunced 
ill  good  order  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  17).  H'iiis  text  is  nound,  wo  iiiu.st  sujiimse  thut  ho 
thouglil  it  would  detract  too  much  from  the  credit  of  llie  Spartans  to  allow  the  dis- 
array of  the  enemy.  But  I  .suspect  tiiat  u  negative  has  slipped  out  bel'oro  avvrtxA' 
yfiitnfif — and  that  wc  ought  to  read,  MapSdytox  .    .    .    (x""'  "v  (JuvTfTo-vueVTjv  tV 
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sliouts  and  in  a  wild  rout,  thinking  to  swallow  up  tlie  run- 
aways. 

60.  Meanwhile  Pausanias  had  sent  a  horseman  to  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  when  the  cavalry  first  fell  upon  him, 
with  this  message  : — 

"  Men  of  Athens,  now  that  the  great  struggle  has  come, 
which  is  to  decide  the  freedom  or  the  slavery  of  Greece,  we 
twain,  Lacedasraonians  and  Athenians,  are  deserted  hy  all  the 
other  allies,  who  have  fled  away  from  us  during  the  past  night. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  resolved  what  to  do — we  must  endeavour, 
as  best  we  may,  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  succour  one  another. 
Now,  had  the  horse  fallen  upon  you  first,  we  ourselves  with  the 
Tegeans  (who  remain  faithful  to  the  Greek  cause)  would  have 
been  bound  to  render  you  assistance  against  them.  As  however 
the  entire  body  has  advanced  upon  us,  'tis  your  place  to  come 
to  our  aid,  sore  pressed  as  we  are  by  the  enemy.  Should  you 
yourselves  be  so  straitened  that  you  cannot  come,  at  least  send 
us  your  archers,  and  be  sure  you  will  earn  our  gratitude.  We 
acknowledge  that  throughout  this  whole  war  there  has  been  no 
zeal  to  be  compared  to  yours — we  therefore  doubt  not  that  you 
will  do  us  this  service." 

61.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  received  this  message, 
were  anxious  to  gp  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  help  them 
to  the  utterftiost  of  their  power ;  but,  as  they  were  ui)on  the 
march,  the  Greeks  on  the  King's  side,  whose  place  in  the  line 
had  been  opposite  theirs,  fell  upon  them,  and  so  harassed  them 
by  their  attacks  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  give  the 
succour  they  desired.  Accordingly  the  Lacedsemonians,  and 
the  Tegeans — whom  nothing  could  induce  to  quit  their  side — 
were  left  alone  to  resist  the  Persians.  Including  the  light- 
armed,  the  number  of  the  former  was  50,000  ;  while  that  of  the 
Tegeans  vvas  3000.'  Now,  therefore,  as  they  were  about  to 
engage  with  Maidonius  and  the  troops  under  him,  they  made 

SvvitfA.ii'  (Tr€<i>(pfTo  Toxs  AaKcSui^uoviois,  #ctA.     The  liense  of  the  whole  passage  &eemj 
to  ro(|nire  tliis  change. 

*  Vide  supra,  cUs.  28-9.    The  50,000  would  be  thus  composed  : — 

lloavy-armed    i  Spdrtans 6.000 

■'  •   I  l^kceoiuinonians     ....  5.000 

Light  armed      H*^'"V   '      • ^'^^^ 

60,0(W, 
The  Tegean  3000  were : — 

Ilfavy-arinod    ........  l,5tW 

Lightarmud  .......       1,600 

8,000 
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ready  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  victims,  however,  for  some  time 
were  not  favourable  ;  and  during  the  delay,  many  fell  on  the 
Spartan  side,  and  a  still  greater  number  were  wounded.  For 
the  Persians  had  made  a  rampart  *=  of  their  wicker  shields,''  and 
shot  from  behind  them  such  clouds  of  arrows,  that  the  Spartans 
were  sorely  distressed.  The  victims  continued  unpropitious  ; 
till  at  last  Pausanias  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Heraeum  of  the 
Plataeans,^  and  calling  the  goddess  to  his  aid,  besought  her  not 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks. 

62.  As  he  offered  his  prayer,  the  Tegeans,  advancing  before 
the  rest,  rushed  forward  against  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Lacedee- 
monians,  who  had  obtained  favourable  omens  the  moment  that 
Pausanias  prayed,  at  length,  after  their  long  delay,  advanced  to 
the  attack  ;  while  the  Persians,  on  their  side,  left  shooting,  and 
prepared  to  meet  them.  And  first  the  combat  was  at  the  wicker 
shields.  Afterwards,  when  these  were  swept  down,  a  fierce 
contest  took  place  by  the  side  of  tho  temple  of  Ceres,  which 
lasted  long,  and  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  bar 
barians  many  times  seized  hold  of  the  Greek  spears  and  brake 
them  ;  for  in  boldness  and  warlike  spirit  the  Persians  were  not 
a  whit  inferior  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  they  were  without  bucklers,' 


•  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  practice  still  in  use  at  the  present  day.  In  an  ac- 
count given  by  an  English  surgeon  (Mr.  Adams)  of  an  attack  made  by  North-Amer- 
ican-Indians  upon  a  Russian  post  in  the  winter  of  1850-1851,  I  find  the  following:— 
"  Each  man  carried  a  shield  of  thick  wood,  which  was  musket-proof;  and  after  the 
first  attack,  they  appear  to  ha.\e  planted  them  in  a  line,  so  as  to  form  a  wall,  from 

behind  which  they  fired  [with  arrows]  at  the 
surviving  inhabitants."  (See  Osborn's  Dis- 
covery of  the  North-West  Passage,  p.  175.) 

'  The  wicker  shield  used  by  the  Persians, 
both  at  this  time  and  in  the  age  of  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab.  i.  viii.  §  9),  but  which  is  not 
seen  at  Persepolis  (supra,  vii.  01,  note  '), 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Assyrians, 
on  whose  monuments  it  not  unfrequently  ap- 
pears (see  Layard's  Monuments  of  Nineveh, 
))lates  73  and  78).  The  mode  of  using  it,  was 
either  by  means  of  a  shield-bearer,  who  pro- 
tected tho  archer,  as  in  the  subjoined  repre- 
sentation, or  sometimes  perhaps  by  meana 
of  a  c-rutch  (vide  supra,  vii.  80,  note  *). 

"  Supra,  ch.  62,  note  '.  If  the  temple  stood 
where  Col.  Leake  supposes,  it  would  be  direct- 
ly in  the  rear  of  Pausanias,  but  conspicuous  if 
he  turned  round.  As,  however,  the  I'latiean 
Hero,  or  Juno,  was  entitled  "Here  ('iilieronia" 
(Pint.  Vit.  Ariwt.  c.  18,  Ac),  it  may  be  doulited  wluther  the  building  did  not, 
occupy  Koine  point  on  the  skirls  of  the  mountain.  In  this  case,  it  would  have  been 
upon  Ids  right. 

•  The  wicker  shieldH  (y»V^o)  of  the  Persians  were  tiselesR  for  close  combat,  and 
.-0  been  deslroyod  iu  the  first  attack  of  the  Greeks.     The  Persians 


they  Hccm  to  have 
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untrained,  and  far  below  the  enemy  in  respect  of  skill  in  arms. 
Sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  bodies  of  ten,  now  fewer  and 
now  more  in  number,  they  dashed  forward  upon  the  Spartan 
ranks,  and  so  perished, 

63.  The  fight  went  most  against  the  Greeks,  where  Mar- 
donius,  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Persians,  the  thousand  picked  men,'  fought 
in  person.  So  long  as  Maidonius  was  alive,  this  body  resisted 
all  attacks,  and,  while  they  defended  their  own  lives,  struck 
down  no  small  namber  of  Spartans  ;  but  after  Mardonius  fell, 
and  the  troops  with  him,  which  were  the  main  strength  of  the 
army,  perished,  the  remainder  yielded  to  the  Lacediijmonians, 
and  took  to  flight.  Their  light  clothing,  and  want  of  bucklers, 
were  of  the  greatest  hurt  to  them  :  for  they  had  to  contend 
against  m?n  heavily  armed,  while  they  themselves  were  without 
any  such  deience. 

64.  Then  was  the  warning  of  the  oracle  fulfilled,'  and  the 
vengeance  which  was  due  to  the  Spartans  for  the  slaughter  of 
Leonidis  wis  paid  them  by  Maidonius — then  too  did  Pausanias, 
the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  grandson  of  Anaxandridas  (I  omit 
to  recount  his  other  ancestors,  since  they  are  the  same  with 
those  of  Lconidas  ^),  win  a  victory  exceeding  in  glory  all  those 
to  which  our  knowledge  extends.  Mardonius  was  slain  by 
Aeirancstus,^  a  man  famous  in  Sparta — the  same  who  in  the 
Messenian  war,  wliich  came  after  the  struggle  against  the 
Medes,^  fought  a  battle  near  StenyclGrus  with  but  three  hundred 

were  tlion  cxpoFcd  without  bucklers,  and  with  no  defence  but  the  breastplate,  or 
coat  of  s^^citlo  iirniour,  to  the  spears  of  their  adversaries.  Perliaps  some  were  even 
without  this  proiection.  Mr.  (iioto,  in  understandiiij;;  by  o»Aa,  cbfeiisive  armour 
oeiieralt;/,  lias  overstated  tlie  disadvantages,  and  by  conseqiienee,  the  courage  of  tiie 
Tertians  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v,  p.  'I'M)  The  ow\ov\a  equivalent  to  the  oairiy  or 
eli/peiis,  and  is  the  ordinary  shield  which  distinguished  the  dirAiTTjv  from  the  v|(iAis  or 
light-armed  soldier.  Some  lonsiderahlo  number  of  the  Persians  must  certainly  have 
had  coats  of  mail  or  breastplates.  (Vide  supra,  vii.  01,  viii.  113,  ix.  22.) 
'  Supra,  vii.  4l(,  and  viii.  113. 

*  The  warning  to  whicli  allusion  is  made,  must  undoubtedly  be  that  related  in 
the  preceding  Book,  ch.  114.  In  the  original  the  expression  is  the  same  (rb  xpv<^' 
riipiov), 

'  The  ancestors  of  Lconidas  had  been  already  given  (vii.  204). 

*  riularcli  says  Arinine>tus;  and  tliis  is  the  reading  in  some  .MSS.  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  the  former,  Mardonius  received  his  deatli-wound  from  a  stone,  whereby 
was  fulldled  a  prophecy  given  to  his  messenger  in  the  cave  of  Troplionius  (De  Def. 
Oracl.  \  ol.  ii.  p.  4 1 2). 

*  Supra,  ch.  35,  note*.  Stenyclerus,  where  this  battle  was  fought,  is  Siiidtohave 
been  thj  Dorian  capital  of  Messeuiii  (Epho".  Fr.  20;  Paiisan.  iv.  iii.  §  4).  It  was 
taiudus  lor  one  of  the  great  victories  of  Aiislomeiies  (Pausan.  iv.  xvi.)  The  site  is 
not  now  marked  by  any  ruins;  but  perhaps  the  most  probable  position  of  the  town 
is  that  as-igned  by  Professor  Curtius,  who  |)laces  it  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  great 
plain,  about  three  miles  north  of  iScala  (Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  and  comp. 
Map  5). 
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men  against  tlie  whole  force  of  the  Messenians,  and  himself  per- 
ished, and  the  three  hundred  with  him. 

65.  The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
Lacedoemonians,  ran  hastily  away,  without  preserving  any  order, 
and  took  refuge  in  their  own  camp,  within  the  wooden  de- 
fence which  they  had  raised  in  the  Theban  territory.^  It  is  a 
marvel  to  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  although  the  battle  was 
fought  quite  close  to  the  grove  of  Ceres,  yet  not  a  single  Persian 
appears  to  have  died  on  the  sacred  soil,  or  even  to  have  set  foot 
upon  it,  while  round  about  the  precinct,  in  the  unconsecrated 
ground,  great  numbers  perished.  I  imagine — if  it  is  lawful,  in 
matters  which  concern  the  gods,  to  imagine  anything — that  the 
goddess  herself  kept  them  out,  because  they  had  burnt  her  dwell- 
ing at  Eleusis.     Such,  then,  was  the  issue  of  this  battle. 

66.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  had  disapproved 
from  the  first  of  the  king's  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  and 
had  made  great  endeavours,  but  all  in  vain,  to  dissuade  Mar- 
donius from  risking  a  battle,^  when  he  found  that  the  latter  was 
bent  on  acting  otherwise  than  he  wished,  did  as  follows.  He 
had  a  force  under  his  orders  which  was  far  from  inconsiderable, 
amounting,  as  it  did,  to  near  forty  thousand  men.  Being  well 
aware,  therefore,  how  the  battle  was  likely  to  go,  as  soon  as  the 
two  armies  began  to  fight,  he  led  his  soldiers  forward  in  an 
orderly  array, ^  bidding  them  one  and  all  proceed  at  the  same 
pace,  and  Ibllow  him  with  such  celerity  as  they  should  observe 
him  to  use.  Having  issued  these  commands,  he  pretended  to 
lead  them  to  the  battle.  But  when,  advancing  before  his  army, 
he  saw  that  the  Persians  were  already  in  flight,  instead  of  keeping 
the  same  order,  he  wheeled  his  troops  suddenly  round,  and  beat 
a  retreat ;  nor  did  he  even  seek  shelter  within  the  palisade  or 
behind  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  hurried  on  into  Phocis,  wishing 
to  make  his  way  to  the  Hellesptmt  with  all  possible  speed.  Such 
accordingly  was  the  course  which  these  Persians  took. 

67.  As  for  the  Greeks  upon  the  King's  side,  while  most  of 
them  i)layed  the  coward  purposely,  the  Ba3otians,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  long  struggle  with  the  Athenians.  Those  of  the 
Thebans  who  were  attached  to  the  Medes,"  displayed  especially 

•  Supra,  ch.  15.  ^  Supra,  ch.  41. 

•  I  have  followed  tlic  reading  ^7*  Kar-nprtjiMtvovs,  wJiich  Mr.  lilakeslcy  edits,  and 
which  seems  to  give  the  best  sense. 

•  It  i.s  plain  lioni  this  passage  tliat  tlio  Thebans  were  divided.  Wiiile  the  great 
majority  of  thiin  went  lieart  and  soul  with  the  Persians,  tiiere  was  still  among 
them  an  nnti-Pcrsian  minority.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  constant  existence 
of  two  parties,  an  ari«toeratic  and  a  democratic,  in  Tliebes  (llerniann's  I*ol.  Ant., 
gl8(»).  As  the  former  joined  the  Persians,  ehielly  out  of  Initred  to  At  hens,  the  Athe- 
nian sympatiiies  of  tlie  latter  would  induce  it  to  take  the  opposite  side. 
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no  little  zeal ;  for  from  playing  the  coward,  they  fought  with 
such  fury  that  three  hundred  of  the  best  and  bravest  among 
them  were  slain  by  the  Athenians  in  this  passage  of  arms.  But  at 
last  they  too  were  routed,  and  fled  away — not,  however,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Persians  and  the  crowd  of  allies,  who, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  ran  off  without  striking  a 
blow — but  to  the  city  of  Thebes. 

68.  To  me  it  shows  very  clearly  how  completely  the  rest  of  the 
barbarians  were  dependent  upon  the  Persian  troops,  that  here 
they  all  fled  at  once,  without  ever  coming  to  blows  with  the 
enemy,  merely  because  they  saw  the  Persians  running  away. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  whole  army  took  to  flight, 
except  only  the  horse,  both  Persian  and  Ba'otian.  These  did 
good  service  to  the  flying  foot-men,  by  advancing  close  to  the 
enemy,  and  separating  between  the  Greeks  and  their  own  fugi- 
tives. 

69.  The  victors  however  pressed  on,  pursuing  and  slaying 
the  remnant  of  the  king's  army. 

Meantime,  while  the  flight  continued,  tidings  reached  the 
Greeks  who  were  drawn  up  round  the  Herasum,'"  and  so  were 
absent  from  the  battle,  that  the  fight  was  begun,  and  that 
Pausanias  was  gaining  the  victory.  Hearing  this,  they  rushed 
forward  without  any  order,  the  Corinthians  taking  the  upper 
road  across  the  skirts  of  Cithseron  and  the  hills,  which  led 
straight  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  while  the  Megarians  and 
Phl'.asians  followed  the  level  route  through  the  plain.  These 
last  had  almost  reached  the  enemy,  when  the  Theban  horse 
espied  them,  and  observing  their  disarray,  dispatched  against 
them  the  squadron  of  which  Asopodorus,  the  son  of  Timander, 
was  captain.  Asopodorus  charged  them  with  such  effect  that 
he  left  six  hundred  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  plain,  and, 
pursuing  the  rest,  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  Cithasron. 
ISo  tliese  men  perished  without  honour. 

70.  The  Persians,  and  the  multitude  with  them,  who  fled 
to  the  wooden  fortress,  were  able  to  ascend  into  the  towers  before 
the  Lacedasmonians  came  up.  Thus  placed,  they  proceeded  to 
strengthen  the  defences  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  when  the 
Lacedt\imonians  arrived,  a  sharp  fight  took  place  at  the  rampart. 
So  long  as  the  Athenians  were  away,  the  barbarians  kept  off 
their  assailants,  and  had  much  the  best  of  the  combat,  since  the 
Lacedajmonians  were  unskilled  in  the  attack  of  walled  places  :' 

'"  Supra,  ch.  52. 

'  Tiie  inability  to  conduct  sieges  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
¥partau  military  character.     Muller  (Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  E.  T.)  ascribes  it  to   a 
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but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  a  more  violent  assault  wag 
made,  and  the  wall  was  for  a  long  time  attacked  with  fury.  In 
the  end  the  valour  of  the  Athenians  and  their  perseverance  pre« 
vailed — they  gained  the  top  of  the  wall,  and,  breaking  a  breach 
through  it,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  pour  in.  The  first  to  enter 
here  were  the  Tegeans,  and  they  it  was  who  plundered  the  tent 
of  Mardonius  ;  where  among  other  booty  they  found  the  manger 
from  which  his  horses  ate,  all  made  of  solid  brass,  and  well 
worth  looking  at.  This  manger  was  given  by  the  Tegeans  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,^  while  the  remainder  of  their  booty 
was  brought  into  the  common  stock  of  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as 
the  wall  was  broken  down,  the  barbarians  no  longer  kept 
together  in  any  array,  nor  was  there  one  among  them  who 
thought  of  making  further  resistance — in  good  truth  they  were 
all  half  dead  with  fright,  huddled  as  so  many  thousands  were 
into  so  narrow  and  confined  a  space.  With  such  tameness  did 
they  submit  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  the 
300,000  men  who  composed  the  army — omitting  the  40,000  by 
whom  Artabazus  was  accompanied  in  his  flight — no  more  than 
3000  outlived  the  battle.^  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Sparta 
there  perished  in  this  combat  ninety-one  ;  of  the  Tegeans  six- 
teen ;  of  the  Athenians,  fifty-two.'' 

contempt  for  .he  system  of  warfare  wherein  sieges  are  of  much  account.  But  was 
it  not  rather  liie  consequence  of  a  general  unaotness  for  the  mcchanicul  arts  ?  Sieges 
cannot  but  be  of  account  in  war,  and  the  Spartan  inability  told  greatly  against  them  at 
various  periods  in  their  history.  Hence  the  dilhculty  which  they  experienced  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  (Thirlwali,  vol.  i.  pp.  200-7),  and  the  long  and 
fierce  struggles  with  Messenia,  where  Ithonie  and  Eiia  were  walled  towns  of  great 
strength  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  31).  Hence  again  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the 
revolted  Helots  in  Ithonie  soon  after  the  close  of  this  war  (Tluicyd.  i.  102,  supra, 
dis.  35  and  64),  and  the  failure  to  take  Pyhis  even  when  hastily  fortified  (Thucyd. 
iv.  4,  5  and  11,  12)  which  was  so  important  an  event  in  the  Peloponnesian  struggle. 

The  Athenian  skill  contrasted  reiiiarkably  with  the  Spartan  inefficiency.  (Com 
pare  Thucyd.  i.  102,  where  the  Spartans  call  in  the  help  of  their  rivals,  fxiKiaia  or, 
T«ixoM"X''*'  iSoKuuv  Svvarol  tlvaj.) 

"  This  was  the  most  ancient  and  principal  temple  of  the  Tegeans  (Pausan.  viii. 
xlv.-xlvii.).  Its  foiuidation  is  even  ascribed  to  the  mythic  king  Aleus  (ibid.  viii.  iv, 
§  5).  In  the  year  b.  c.  3U5  the  original  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  new 
temple  was  shortly  afterwards  erected  in  its  place  by  Scopas  of  Ephesus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Mausoleum  (Pausan.  viii.  xlv.  §  3,  4).  The  old  statue  was  said  to  have 
been  preserved,  and  to  have  been  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  (ibid.  xlvi.  §  1). 

For  the  meaning  of  the  term  Alea,  and  the  general  Arcadian  worship  of  Minerva 
under  that  title,  vide  supra,  i.  GO,  note  '. 

•  It  cannot  bi;  doubted  that  tJierc  was  nn  enormous  carnage,  though  this  state- 
ment may  exceed  the  truth.  yl"]schylus  (IVrsoj,  814)  mentions  the  "  heaps  of  dead" 
(5ri/«f  »'€((/;«»'),  which  would  carry  down  the  evidence  of  the  fight  to  the  ihird  gene 
ration.  JJiodorus  (xi.  32)  declares  that  no  quarter  was  given,  and  lays  the  number 
of  the  slain  at  liM),()()0.  Plutarch  (Vit.  AristM.  c.  l'.»)  ibllows  Herodotus  There 
would  however  be  no  means  of  eslinmting  accurately  the  number  of  those  who  made 
their  escape  from  tlie  camp  ind  joined  the  retreating  forces  of  Artabazus.  Doca 
UcrodotuH  mean  to  say  that  the  (Jreeks  spared  only  3tK)()? 

*  Plutarch  continns  this  statement,  but  addi  that  the  whole  number  of  Greeks 
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71.  On  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  courage  wafc 
manifested,  among  the  foot- soldiers,  by  the  Persians  ;  among 
tlie  horse,  by  the  Sacse  ;  while  Mardonius  himself,  as  a  man, 
bore  off  the  palm  from  the  rest.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Athenians  and  the  Tegeans  fought  well ;  but  the  prowess  shown 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  was  beyond  either.^  Of  this  I  have  but 
one  proof  to  oflfer,^ — since  all  the  three  nations  overthrew  the 
force  opposed  to  them — which  is,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
fought  and  conquered  the  best  troops.  The  bravest  man  by  far 
on  that  day  was,  in  my  judgment,  Aristodemus — the  same  who 
alone  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  the  three  hundred  at  Ther- 
mopyla),  and  who  on  that  account  had  endured  disgrace  and 
reproach  f  next  to  him  were  Pqaidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amom- 
pharetus  the  Spartan.  The  Spartans,  however,  who  took  part 
in  the  fight,  when  the  question  of  "  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self most,"  came  to  be  talked  over  among  them,  decided — "  that 
Aristodemus,  who,  on  account  of  the  blame  which  attached  to 
him,  had  manifestly  courted  death,  and  had  therefore  left  his 
place  in  the  line  and  behaved  like  a  madman,  had  done  of  a 
truth  very  notable  deeds  ;  but  that  Posidonius,  who,  with  no 
such  desire  to  lose  his  life,  had  quitted  himself  no  less  gallantly, 
was  by  so  much  a  braver  man  than  he."  Perchance,  however, 
it  was  envy  that  made  them  speak  after  this  sort.     Of  those 

slain  was  1360.  Perhaps  this  number,  which  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  historical, 
included  not  only  the  COO  Megarians  and  Phliasians  destroyed  by  the  Boeotian  cav- 
alry (cli.  69),  but  the  entire  loss  of  the  Greeks  during  the  twelve  days  that  the  two 
armies  had  been  facing  one  another.  Or  was  it  the  total  amount  of  the  Greek  loss 
in  the  battle,  nicluding  the  Helots  (infra,  ch.  85)  and  the  other  light-armed? 

Concerning  the  trivial  losses  sustained  by  the  Greeks  in  great  battles,  vide 
supra,  vi.  117,  note*.  It  seems  quite  impossible  that  all  the  Athenians  slain  cau 
have  belonged  to  one  tribe  (that  of  Jiantis),  as  CUtodemus  declared  (Fr.  14),  if  Plu- 
tarch does  not  misreport  him. 

"  ^schylus,  although  himself  an  Athenian,  assigns  the  whole  credit  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Plataea  to  "the  Dorian  spear  "  (Persae,  812-3).  Plato,  in  the  Meucxcuus  (p. 
241,  C),  claims  half  the  glory  for  the  Athenians. 

"  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  Herodotus  had  never  heard  of  the  violent 
contention  concerning  the  prize  of  valour  between  the  Lacedajmouians  and  the 
Athenians,  of  which  Plutarch  speaks  (Vit.  Aristid.  ch.  2U;  de  Herod.  MaHg.  vol.  ii. 
p.  873).  According  to  him,  the  two  chief  confederates  were  near  coming  to  blows 
on  the  subject,  but  were  saved  by  the  mediation  of  Aristides,  who  proposed  referring 
the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  allies.  They,  by  the  advice  of  the  Corinthian 
leader,  selected  the  Platseans  for  the  honour,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  a  civil 
war ;  and  the  two  contending  powers  submitted  to  the  decision.  Had  this  story 
been  true,  Herodotus,  who  collected  materials  for  his  account  of  the  battle  from  the 
Platseans  themselves  (chs.  83,  85),  would  have  certainly  recorded  it.  We  should 
also  doubtless  have  found  some  allusion  to  the  fact  in  the  speech  of  the  Platssana 
before  their  Spartan  judges  (Thuc.  iii.  53-9). 

Diodorus  declares  that  the  prize  of  valour  was  formally  awarded  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians — and  among  them  to  I'ausanias  (xi.  33).  It  seems  most  probable,  however, 
that  no  formal  decision  was  come  to  (see  Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  251). 

'  Supra,  vii.  229-231. 
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whom  I  have  named  above  as  slain  in  this  battle,  all,  save  and 
except  Aristodemus,  received  public  honours  :  Aristodemus 
alone  had  no  honours,  because  he  courted  death  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

72.  These  then  were  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
fought  at  Platoea.  As  for  Callicrates, — the  most  beautiful  man, 
not  among  the  Spartans  only,  but  in  the  whole  Greek  camp, — 
he  was  not  killed  in  the  battle  ;  for  it  was  while  Pausanias  was 
still  consulting  the  victims,  that  as  he  sat  *  in  his  proper  place 
in  the  line,  an  arrow  struck  him  on  the  side.  While  his  com- 
rades advanced  to  the  fight,  he  was  borne  out  of  the  ranks,  very 
loath  to  die,  as  he  showed  by  the  words  which  he  addressed  to 
Arimnestus,  one  of  the  Platasans  ;' — "  I  grieve,"  said  he,  "  not 
because  I  have  to  die  for  my  country,  but  because  I  have  not 
lifted  my  arm  against  the  enemy,  or  done  any  deed  worthy  of 
me,  much  as  I  have  desired  to  achieve  something." 

73.  The  Athenian  who  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
the  most  was  Sophanes,  the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  Decelean 
canton.*"  The  men  of  this  canton,  once  upon  a  time,  did  a 
deed,  which  (as  the  Athenians  themselves  confess)  has  ever  since 
been  serviceable  to  them.  When  the  Tyndarida),  in  days  of 
yore,  invaded  Attica  with  a  mighty  army  to  recover  Helen,'  and 
not  being  able  to  find  out  whither  she  had  been  carried,  desolated 

•  Wesseliiig  (ad  loc.)  notes  that  this  was  not  an  unusual  custom.  He  refers  to 
Eurip.  Siippl.  ;{57,  GG4,  074;  and  to  Plutarch,  Vit.  Aristid.  c.  17. 

*  Arimnestus,  nccording  to  Plutarch,  was  the  leader  of  the  Platajan  contingent 
(Vit.  Aristid.  c.  1 1).  Pausanias  assigns  him,  not  oidy  this  command,  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  Platacans  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (ix.  iv.  §  1).  It  is  certain  that  a 
Btatuc  WHS  erected  to  Arimnestus  at  Plataen,  which  stood  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
the  Warlike  ('Apeia) — a  temple  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  Marathonian  spoils 
— at  the  foot  of  the  colossal  image  of  the  Goddess  (ibid.). 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Lacon,  one  of  the  two  Platwans  chosen  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  the  Spartan  judges  (Thucyd.  iii.  b'l),  was  the  .son  of 
this  ofHcer,  The  names  Arimnestus (APIMNH2T02)  and  Ac"iinnestus(AElMNH2T02) 
are  constantly  confused  together  (cf  (Jaisf.  ad.  loc,  and  also  on  the  name  Aeiinnes- 
tu8  in  ch.  04) ;  and  there  would  have  been  excellent  policy  in  making  a  son  of  the 
great  Piatreaii  commander  spokesman  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

"  Supri,  ch.  \n,  note  \ 

'  Pirithoiis  and  Theseus  resolved  to  wed  daughters  of  Jove,  and  to  help  one 
another.  Tl;ey  had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Helen,  though  she  was  no  more  than 
seven  years  old,  and  went  to  i^parta  to  carry  her  otf.  There  they  found  her  dancing 
ill  the  temple  of  Diana  Orihia.  Having  seizid  iicr  and  borne  her  away,  they  cast 
lots  wliose  she  fitioiild  be,  and  Theseus  was  the  winner.  So  he  brouglit  Helen  to 
Attica,  iind  secreted  her  at  Aphidnio,  giving  her  in  charge  to  his  friend  Ai)liidnu8, 
and  liis  mother  /'>ihra.  Theseus  then  accompanied  Pirithoiis  into  Thesprotia,  to 
obtiin  FVrsephon6  for  him.  Me.itiwhile  the  Dioscuri  hiul  collected  a  Viist  host,  and 
invaded  Allien,  where  they  sought  everywhere  for  llieir  sister.  At  length  her 
hidiiig-plii  0  was  pointed  out  to  tliem ;  and  they  liid  siege  to  Aphidnn),  ami  having 
taken  it,  recovered  Helen,  and  niiide  /I'lthra  prisomr.  (See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Tlies.  o. 
81-3;  llellan.  Fr.  74;  Apollud.  ill.  x.  §  7  ;  Pau.san.  ii.  xxii.  J5  7.) 
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the  cantons, — at  this  time,  they  say,  the  Deceleans  (or  Decelua 
himself,  according  to  some),  displeased  at  the  rudeness  of 
Theseus,  and  fearing  that  the  whole  territory  would  suffer,  dis- 
covered everything  to  the  enemy,*^  and  even  showed  them  the 
way  to  Aphidnae  ;  which  Titacus,  a  native  of  the  place,  be- 
trayed into  their  hands.  As  a  reward  for  this  action,  Sparta 
has  always,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  allowed  the  Deceleans 
to  be  free  from  all  dues,  and  to  have  seats  of  honour  at  their 
festivals  ;  and  hence  too,  in  the  war  which  took  place  many 
years  after  those  events  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the 
Athenians,  the  Lacedfemonians,  while  they  laid  waste  all  the 
rest  of  Attica,  spared  the  lands  of  the  Deceleans.^ 

74.  Of  this  canton  was  SOphanes,  the  Athenian  who  most 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle.  Two  stories  are  told  con- 
cerning him  :  according  to  the  one,  he  wore  an  iron  anchor 
fastened  to  the  belt  which  secured  his  breastplate,  by  a  brazen 
chain  ;  and  this,  when  he  came  near  the  enemy,  he  threw  out ; 
to  the  intent  that,  when  they  made  their  charge,  it  might  be 
impossible  for  him  to  be  driven  from  his  post  :  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  enemy  tied,  his  wont  was  to  take  up  his  anchor  and  join 
the  pursuit.  Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  said  stories.  The  other, 
which  is  contradictory  to  the  first,  relates,  that  Suphanes, 
instead  of  having  an  iron  anchor  fastened  to  liis  breastplate, 
bore  the  device  of  an  anchor  upon  his  shield,*  which  he  never 
allowed  to  rest,  but  made  to  run  round  continually. 

75.  Another  glorious  deed  was  likewise  performed  by  this 
same  Soplianes.  At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  were  laying 
siege  to  Egina,  he  took  up  the  challenge  of  Eurybates  the 
Argive,  a  winner  of  the  Pentathlum,  and  slew  him,*     The  fate 

'  Plutarch  substitutes  Academus  for  Dccelus,  and  makes  the  Spartans  spare  the 
Academy  on  this  account  (Vit.  Thes.  c.  32). 

'  It  bus  been  supposed  that  this  is  a  distorted  account  of  the  f^imous  occupation 
of  Deeoleia  by  tlie  Spartan  king  Aj^is,  in  the  nineteonih  summer  of  tlie  Peloponnesiaa 
war.  Rumour,  it  is  said,  miglit  give  the  event  this  shape  in  Magna  Grsecia  (see 
Dahhnnnn's  Life  of  Herod,  p.  32,  E.  T.,  and  Heyse's  Quajst.  Herodot.  p.  7tJ).  But 
thcie  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  Herodotus  wrote  any  part  of  his  history  so 
late  (vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  26);  and  the  reference  is  far  more  probably  to  a  sparing 
of  Di'celeia  (induced  perhaps  by  tlie  remoteness  of  its  situation),  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  when  Arcliidumus  ravaged  certain  of  the  denies  {rut/  S^m^h'  Ti;'as)  lying  be- 
tween Mounts  Parnes  and  Brilessus  (Thucyd.  ii.  23). 

*  Devices  upon  shields,  the  invention  of  whicii  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Cariana 
(i.  171),  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times.  Tiie  elaborate  shields 
ascribed  to  great  heroes,  as  Hercules  (Hesiod.  Sc.  Here.  144-317),  and  Achilles 
(Horn.  II.  xviii.  483-007),  must  have  had  some  foundation  of  reality  to  rest  upon. 
Perhaps  tlie  descriptions  given  of  the  devices  borne  by  the  Seven  cliiefs  who  at- 
tacked Tiiebes  are  not  much  beyond  the  truth  (iEschyl.  Sept.  c.  Th.  383-645;  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1123-1154).     See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Anticpiities,  s.  v.  Insigne. 

*  Supra,  vi.  92.     Eurybates  had  already  slain  three  champions  when  Sophanea 
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of  Sophanes  in  after  times  was  the  following  :  he  was  leader  of 
an  Athenian  army  in  conjunction  with  Leagrus,'  the  son  of 
Glaucon,  and  in  a  hattle  with  the  Edonians  near  Datum/  about 
the  gold-mines  there,  he  was  slain,  after  displaying  uncommon 
bravery. 

76.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  at  Platfea  had  overthrown  the 
barbarians,  a  woman  came  over  to  them  from  the  enemy.  She 
was  one  of  the  concubines  of  Pharandates,^  the  son  of  Teiispes, 
a  Persian  ;  and  when  she  heard  that  the  Persians  were  all  slain 
and  that  the  Greeks  had  carried  the  day,  forthwith  she  adorned 
herself  and  her  maids  with  many  golden  ornaments,  and  with 
the  bravest  of  the  apparel  that  she  had  brought  with  her,  and, 
alighting  from  her  litter,  came  forward  to  the  Lacedasmonians, 
ere  the  work  of  slaughter  was  well  over.  When  she  saw  that 
all  the  orders  were  given  by  Pausanias,  with  whose  name  and 
country  she  was  well  acquainted,  as  she  had  oftentimes  heard 
tell  of  them,  she  knew  who  he  must  be  :  wherefore  she  embraced 
his  knees,  and  said — 

"  Oh  !  king  of  Sparta,"  save  thy  suppliant  from  the  slavery 
that  awaits  the  captive.  Already  I  am  beholden  to  thee  for 
one  service — the  slaughter  of  these  men,  wretches  who  had  no 
regard  either  for  gods  or  angels.  I  am  by  birth  a  Coan,  the 
daughter  of  Hcgetoridas,  son  of  Antagoras.  The  Persian  seized 
me  by  force  in  Cos,  and  kept  me  against  my  will." 

"  Lady,"  answered  Pausanias,  "  fear  nothing  :  as  a  sup- 

uccepted  his  challenge.  His  pentathlic  victory  (if  we  may  trust  Pausanias)  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Nemean  games  (i.  xxix.  §  4).  Concerning  the  nature  of  pentathlic 
contests,  vide  supra,  vi.  92,  note  *. 

•  Leagrus  seems  to  liavc  had  a  son  Glaucon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian 
squadron  which  protected  the  Corcyrajans  in  one  of  their  naval  battles  with  the  Co- 
rinthians shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Tiuicyd.  i.  51). 

^  Datum  or  Datus  (Api)ian.  llarpocrat.)  was  a  Thasian  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  lying  between  Abd^ra  and  Ncapolis  (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  65 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  517).  It  was  excellently  situated,  in  a  fertile  tract,  well  wooded,  and  pos- 
sessing rich  gold-mines.  It  was  also  famous  for  its  dockyards,  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  its  inhabitants.  These  favourable  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Aaroi' 
d7ad«i',"  which  was  applied  to  such  as  were  very  prosperous  (Strab.  vii.  p.  481 ; 
llarpocrat.  ad  voc. ;  Apostol.  Cent.  vi.  74,  &c.). 

Appian  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying  Datum  with  Crcnidcs,  the  Philippi  of 
later  timcj  (De  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  105 ;  p.  650,  A. ;  see  Col.  Leake's  remarks,  N.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  2i!:^-4). 

The  battle  here  mentioned  was  fought  about  the  year  b.  c.  406,  on  occasion  of 
the  first  attempt  which  the  Athenians  made  to  colonii^e  Ampliipolis  (Pausan.  i.  xxix. 
g  4;  Thucyd.  i.  100,  and  iv.  102).  Soplnines  and  his  comrades  who  fell  were  con- 
veyed to  Athens,  where  their  tomb  was  shown  in  ti\c  time  of  Pausanias  (I.  s.  c). 

•  Pharandates  was  the  commander  of  the  Marcs  and  Colcbians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  (supra,  vii.  79). 

•  Wesseling's  apology  for  the  inaccuracy  of  this  expression — tlio  confusion  and 
excitement  of  the  speaker — is  not  needed.  Pausanias,  though  no  more  tiian  rcfcnt, 
U  often  termed  king  (vide  supra,  ch.  10,  note  "). 
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pliant  thou  art  safe — and  still  more,  if  thou  hast  spoken  truth, 
and  Hegetoridas  of  Cos  is  thy  father — for  he  is  bound  to  me  by 
closer  ties  of  friendship  than  any  other  man  in  those  regions." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Pausanias  placed  the  woman  in  the 
charge  of  some  of  the  Ephors  who  were  present,'"  and  afterwards 
sent  her  to  Egina,  whither  she  had  a  desire  to  go. 

77.  About  the  time  of  this  woman's  coming,  the  Manti- 
neans  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  found  that  all  was  over,  and 
that  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle.  Greatly  dis- 
tressed hcreat,  they  declared  themselves  to  deserve  a  fine,  as 
laggarts  ;  after  which,  learning  that  a  portion  of  the  Medes  had 
fled  away  under  Artabazus,  they  were  anxious  to  go  after  them 
as  far  as  Thessaly.  The  Lacedeemonians  however  would  not 
sufler  the  pursuit  ;  so  they  returned  again  to  their  own  land, 
and  sent  the  leaders  of  their  arn\y  into  banishment.  Soon  after 
the  Mantineaus,  the  Eleans  likewise  arrived,^  and  showed  the 
same  sorrow  ;  after  which  they  too  returned  home,  and  banished 
their  leaders.     But  enough  concerning  these  nations. 

78.  There  was  a  man  at  Plattea  among  the  troops  of  the 
Eginetans,  whose  name  was  Lampon  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Py- 
theas,'^  and  a  person  of  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen. 
Now  this  Lampon  went  about  this  same  time  to  Pausanias,  and 
counselled  him  to  do  a  deed  of  exceeding  wickedness.  "  Son  of 
Cleombrotus,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  *'  what  thou  hast  already 
done  is  passing  great  and  glorious.  By  the  favour  of  heaven 
thou  hast  saved  Greece,  and  gained  a  renown  beyond  all  the 
Greeks  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  Now  then  so  finish 
thy  work,  that  thine  own  fame  may  be  increased  thereby,  and 

'"  This  presence  of  Ephors  in  the  camp  is  very  remarkable.  Hitherto  the  kings, 
iiotwitiistanding  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  Ephors  upon  their  authority,  had 
at  least  been  uncontrolled  in  the  camp  and  on  foreign  expeditions.  Now  this  last 
privilege  begins  to  sufler  invasion.  Ephors,  however,  do  not  yet,  for  a  considerable 
{)eriod,  rcffularly  accompany  the  king  when  he  goes  abroad.  No  Eplior  seems  to 
have  been  wiili  Pausanias  when  he  was  recalled  by  sci/tnle  (Thuc.  i.  lul).  Plistoa- 
nax  is  accompanied  into  Attica  (n.  c.  445)  not  by  an  Ephor,  but  by  a  counsellor 
{(rv/x^ouKos)  appointed  by  the  Ephors  (Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  22).  After  this  Archida- 
nius  is  apparently  uncontrolled:  as  is  Agis,  until  he  falls  into  disgrace  (b.  c.  418), 
when  ten  counsellors  are  appointed  to  watch  and  check  his  proceedings  (Thuc.  v. 
63).  A  little  later  (b.  c.  418),  he  seems  to  be  once  more  free  (ib.  viii.  5).  It  is  not 
till  the  year  b.  c.  403  that  we  find  any  instance  of  the  practice,  which  finally  pre- 
vailed, of  two  Ephors  unilbrmly  going  out  with  the  king.  Then,  however,  it  is 
called  an  established  custom  (Xen.  Hell.  11.  iv.  §  36;  compare  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  5). 

'  The  Mantineans  and  Eleans  probably  arrived  fro}n  the  Peloponncse,  having 
been  prevented  hitherto  by  the  Persian  cavalry  from  descending  the  passes  of  Cith- 
leron. 

*  Not  the  Pytheas  mentioned  before  (vii.  181)  as  so  greatly  distinguishing  him- 
self, but  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Lampon,  in  whose  lionour  Pindar  wrote  his  fifth  Ne- 
mean  (see  Larcher,  ad  loc). 
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that  henceforth  barbarians  may  fear  to  commit  outrages  on  the 
Grecians.  When  Leonidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylas,  Xerxes 
and  Mardonius  commanded  that  he  should  be  beheaded  and  cru- 
cified/ Do  thou  the  like  at  this  time  by  Mardonius,  and  thou 
wilt  have  glory  in  Sparta,  and  likewise  through  the  whole  of 
Greece.  For  by  hanging  him  upon  a  cross,  thou  wilt  avenge 
Leonidas,  who  was  thy  father's  brother." 

79.  Thus  spake  Lampon,  thinking  to  please  Pausanias ;  but 
Pausanias  answered  him — "MyEginetan  friend,  for  thy  fore- 
sight and  thy  friendliness  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee  :  but  the 
counsel  which  thou  hast  offered  is  not  good.  First  hast  thou 
lifted  me  up  to  the  skies,  by  thy  praise  of  my  country  and  my 
achievement  ;  and  then  thou  hast  cast  me  down  to  the  ground, 
by  bidding  me  maltreat  the  dead,  and  saying  that  thus  I  shall 
raise  myself  in  men's  esteem.  Such  doings  befit  barbarians 
rather  than  Greeks  ;  and  even  in  barbarians  we  detest  them. 
On  such  terms  then  I  could  not  wish  to  please  the  Eginetans, 
or  those  who  think  as  they  think — enough  for  me  to  gain  the 
approval  of  my  own  countrymen,  by  righteous  deeds  as  well  as 
by  righteous  words.  Leonidas,  whom  thou  wouldst  have  me 
avenge,  is,  I  maintain,  abundantly  avenged  already.  Surely  the 
countless  lives  here  taken  are  enough  to  avenge  not  him  only, 
but  all  those  who  fell  at  Thermopyla3.  Come  not  thou  before 
me  again  with  such  a  speech,  or  with  such  counsel ;  and  thank 
my  forbearance  that  thou  art  not  now  punished."  Then  Lam- 
pon, having  received  this  answer,  departed,  and  went  his  way.* 

80.  After  this  Pausanias  caused  proclamation  to  bo  made, 
that  no  one  should  lay  hands  on  the  booty,  but  that  the  helots 
should  collect  it  and  bring  it  all  to  one  place.  So  the  helots 
went  and  spread  themselves  through  the  camp,  wherein  were 
found  many  tents  richly  adorned  with  furniture  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, many  couches  covered  with  plates  of  the  same,  and  many 
golden  bowls,  goblets,  and  other  drinking- vessels.  On  the  car- 
riages were  bags  containing  silver  and  golden  kettles  ;  and  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  furnished  bracelets  and  chains,  and  scymitars 
with  golden  ornaments — not  to  mention  embroidered  apparel,  of 
which  no  one  made  any  account.  The  helots  at  this  time  stole 
many  things  of  much  value,  which  they  sold  in  after  times  to 

•  Supra,  vii.  235.  It  docs  not  appear,  liowevor,  that  Mardonius  really  took  any 
part  in  the  in.sultH  offered  to  the  corpMC  of  Leonidas. 

*  Mr.  Grote  dinbelieves  tliis  story,  which  '"has  tho  nir,"  he  says,  "rather  of  a 
poeticul  contrivance  lor  bringing  out  nn  honourable  sontiincnt,  than  of  a  real  inci- 
dent" (Hist,  of  (Jrecce,  vol.  v.  p.  2IH,  note  ').  He  admits,  however,  that  Herodotus 
may  have  heard  the  story  from  the  Pialjuans  when  he  visited  their  city.  I  see  no 
lufBcivnt  grounds  for  doubting  its  truth. 
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the  Eginetans ;  however  they  brought  in  likewise  no  small  quan- 
tity, chiefly  such  things  as  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  hide. 
And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Egi- 
netans, who  bought  the  gold  of  the  helots  as  if  it  had  been  mere 
brass.5 

81.  When  all  the  booty  had  been  brought  together,  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Delphian  god  ;  and  hence 
was  made  the  golden  tripod,  which  stands  on  the  bronze  serpent 
with  the  three  heads,  quite  close  to  the  altar.'     Portions  were 


*  This  ignorance  of  the  helots  has  been  well  compared  to  that  of  the  Swiss  after 
the  battle  of  Granson,  when,  according  to  Philipjie  de  Comines,  they  "  ne  connurent 
les  biens  qu'ils  eurent  en  leurs  mains  .  .  .  il  y  en  eut  qui  vendireut  grande  quantity 
de  plats  et  d'escuelles  d'argent,  pour  deux  grands  blancs  la  ipiecc,  cuidans  que  ce  fust 
tstaing  "  (Memoires,  v.  2), 

"  Upon  this  tripod  Pansanias  placed  the  inscription  which  was  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  his  ambitious  aims. 

"  PauBani.18,  Greda's  chief,  tho  Mede  o'erthrew, 
And  gave  Apollo  that  which  here  ye  view." 

See  Thucyd.  i.  132;  Dem.  adv.  Neaer.  p.  1401.     The  Lacedsemonians  caused  thi« 


No.  II. 


inscription  to  be  erased,  and  substituted  a  list  of  the  states  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  war  (Herod,  viii.  82 ;  Thuc.  1,  s.  c).      The  fate  of  the  tripod  is  curious.     The 
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also  set  apart  for  the  gods  of  Olympia,  and  of  the  Isthmus  ;  from 
which  were  made,  in  the  one  case,  a  bronze  Jupiter  ten  cubits 
high  ; ''  and  in  the  other,  a  bronze  Neptune  of  seven  cubits.' 
After  this,  the  rest  of  the  spoil  was  divided  among  the  soldiers, 
each  of  whom  received  less  or  more  according  to  his  deserts  ; » 
and  in  this  way  was  a  distribution  made  of  the  Persian  concu- 
bines, of  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  beasts  of  burthen,  and  all  the 
other  valuables.  What  special  gifts  were  presented  to  those  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle,  I  do  not  find 
mentioned  by  any  one ; '  but  I  should  suppose  that  they  must 

golden  portion  of  it  was  plundered  by  the  Phocians  in  the  sacred  war  (Pausan.  x. 
xiii.  §  5);  the  bronze  stand,  which  remained  at  Delphi  to-  the  time  of  Paiisanias 
(ibid.),  was  carried  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Constantino,  and  placed  in  the 
Hippodrome  (Atmeidan)  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  ed.  Bekker ;  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  iii.  54,  p. 
144;  Scholiast,  ad  Thucyd.  i.  132,  &c.),  where  it  continues  to  the  present  day. 
When  seen  by  Spon  and  Wheeler,  in  1675,  it  is  said  to  have  been  still  perfect;  and 
the  representation  which  they  give  of  it  (Journey  into  Greece,  p.  185)  exhibits  the 
three  heads  of  the  serpent  (see  woodcut.  No.  I.):  but  it  has  suffered  great  damage 
since  their  time.  The  heads  are  gone,  and  all  that  remains  is  a  certain  portion  of 
the  triple  twist,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut  (So.  II.),  which  is  from  a  sketch  taken  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  1852.  The  height  of  this  fragment  is  16  feet.  One  of  the 
heads  is  preserved  in  the  armoury  of  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Constanlinople.  h 
has  a  crest  along  the  top,  which  is  fattened,  apparently  in  order  to  support  more 
steadily  the  golden  tripod  of  which  Herodotus  speaks. 

During  the  recent  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Western  Powers,  not 
only  were  excavations  made,  and  the  serpent  laid  bare  to  its  base,  but  by  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  solvents,  the  inscription  was  almost  entirely  recovered.  As  the 
inscription  itself  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in 
a  foot-note,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  ray  account  of  it  for  the  Appendix. 
(See  Appendix,  Note  A.) 

'  Pausaiiias  saw  this  statue,  with  its  inscription  still  perfect  (supra,  eh.  28,  note  '), 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  seven  centuries.  It  stood  in  the  space  between  tiie  great 
temple  and  the  council  house,  and  looked  towards  the  east  (Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  %  I). 
The  inscription,  like  that  on  the  tripod,  simply  gave  the  names  of  the  nations. 

"  Pausanias  mentions  three  statues  of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus,  two  in  the  pro- 
.  a09  or  nnte-chapel  of  the  great  temple,  and  one  in  the  chapel  of  Pulaemon  within 
tiie  sacred  precinct  (ii.  i.  §  6 ;  iii.  §  1).  But  he  does  not  identify  any  of  them  with 
this  Colo.'sus. 

'  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  sum  nf  eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  the  Phitteans, 
who  employed  it  in  rebuilding  and  adorning  with  paintings  their  temple  of  Minerva 
Mania  (Vit,  Aristid.  c.  20.  For  an  account  of  the  paintings,  works  of  Polvgnotus 
and  Onatas,  see  Pausan.  IX.  iv.  §  1).  Other  honours  and  advantages  were  also  ns- 
Bigned  them.  Pausanias  erected  au  altar  in  their  market-place  to  Jupiter  the  Libe- 
rator (Ztrs  'EAtvdfpiov),  and  after  offering  sacrifice,  guaranteed  by  oath  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Plattean  town  and  territory  ;  at  the  same  time  estul)lialiing  a  four-year 
festival  (the  Eleuiheria)  on  the  model  of  the  Olympic  games,  to  wliich  all  Creeco 
was  to  come.  The  Plataeans  on  tlieir  part  undertook  to  celebrate  ainiually  funeral 
Koleniniiies  at  the  tombs  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  a  ceremony  \\\\'u\\  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  look  place  on  tli(>  fourth  day  of  tiic  Atlic  month 
Boedromion,  which  was  tiic  day  of  the  buttle  (.sec  Piut.  Vit.  Arisiid.  c.  I'J;  Thucyd. 
ii.  71,  niid  iii.  68;  Pausan.  ix.  ii.  g  4). 

'  This  Is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  of  his  History,  in  which  Herodotus  seema 
to  imply  that  he  consulted  author*  in  compiling  it.  For  the  most  part  he  derivc>» 
hiH  materials  from  personal  observation  und  inquiry  (see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch. 
ii.  vol.  i.  p.  41). 
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have  had  some  gifts  beyond  the  others.  As  for  Pausanias,  the 
portion  which  was  set  apart  for  him  consisted  of  ten  specimens 
of  each  kind  of  thing — women,  horses,  talents,  camels,  or  what- 
ever else  there  was  in  the  spoil. 

82.  It  is  said  that  the  following  circumstance  happened 
likewise  at  this  time.  Xerxes,  when  he  fled  away  out  of  Greece, 
left  his  war-tent  with  Mardonius : "  when  Pausanias,  therefore, 
saw  the  tent  with  its  adornments  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its 
hangings  of  divers  colours,  he  gave  commandment  to  tlie  bakers 
and  the  cooks  to  make  him  ready  a  banquet  in  such  ftishion  as 
was  their  wont  for  Mardonius.  Then  they  made  ready  as  they 
were  bidden,  and  Pausanias,  beholding  the  couches  of  gold  and 
silver  daintily  decked  out  with  their  rich  covertures,  and  the 
tables  of  gold  and  silver  laid,  and  the  feast  itself  prepared  with 
all  magnificence,  was  astonished  at  the  good  things  which  were 
set  before  him,  and,  being  in  a  pleasant  mood,  gave  command- 
ment to  his  own  followers  to  make  ready  a  Spartan  supper. 
When  the  suppers  were  both  served,  and  it  was  apparent  how 
vast  a  difference  lay  between  the  two,  Pausanias  laughed,  and 
sent  his  servants  to  call  to  him  the  Greek  generals.  On  their 
coming,  he  pointed  to  the  two  boards,  and  said  : — 

"  I  sent  for  you,  0  Greeks,  to  show  you  the  f  dly  of  this 
Median  captain,  who,  when  he  enjoyed  such  fore  as  this,  must 
needs  come  here  to  rob  us  of  our  penury." 

Such,  it  is  said,  were  the  words  of  Pausanias  to  the  Grecian 
generals.  ^ 

83.  During  many  years  afterwards,  the  PlataBans  used  often 
to  find  upon  the  field  of  battle  concealed  treasures  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  other  valuables.  More  recently  they  likewise  made 
discovery  of  the  following  :  the  flesh  having  all  fallen  away  from 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  their  bones  having  been  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  the  Platjeans  found  a  skull  without 
any  seam,  made  entirely  of  a  single  bone  ;  likewise  a  jaw,  both 
the  upper  bone  and  the  under,  wherein  all  the  teeth,  front  and 
back,  were  joined  together  and  made  of  one  bone  ;  also,  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  not  less  than  five  cubits  in  height." 

*  The  capture  of  this  tent  was  comtncmoiated  at  Athens  by  the  erection  of  a 
building  ill  imitation  of  it  (Pausan.  i.  xx.  §  3).  This  was  tlie  Odeum,  a  work  com- 
menced by  Tiie:iiistocles  (Vitruv,  v.  9),  and  finished  by  Pericles  (Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.  c. 
13).  It  pcri-ihed  by  tire  when  Sylla  took  Athens,  but  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  model 
(Pausan.  1.  s.  c).  No  remains  of  it  exist  at  the  present  day  (Leake's  Athens,  pp. 
29U-1). 

'  This  last  marvel  will  not  be  doubted  in  modern  limes.  The  others  are  defended 
to  some  extent  both  by  science  and  authority  (cf.  Ralir.  ad  loc).  Among  personi 
Buid  to  have  had  ilicir  teeth  in  a  single  piece  are  Pyi  rhus,  king  of  Epirus  (Plut.  Viu 
Pynh.  c.  3),  and  a  son  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyuia  (VaL  Max.  i.  8) 
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84.  The  body  of  Mardonius  disappeared  the  day  after  the 
battle  ;  but  who  it  was  that  stole  it  away  I  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty. I  have  heard  tell  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  those  too 
of  many  different  nations,  who  are  said  to  have  given  him 
burial ;  and  I  know  that  many  have  received  large  sums  on  this 
score  from  Artontes  the  son  of  Mardonius  :  but  I  cannot  dis- 
cover with  any  certainty  which  of  them  it  was  who  really  took 
the  body  away  and  buried  it.  Among  others,  Dionysophanes, 
an  Ephesian,^  is  rumoured  to  have  been  the  actual  person. 

85.  The  Greeks,  after  sharing  the  booty  upon  the  field  of 
Platasa,  proceeded  to  bury  their  own  dead,  each  nation  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  LacedaBmonians  made  three  graves ;  in  one 
they  buried  their  youths,""  among  whom  were  Posidonius, 
A.mompharetus,  Philocyon,  and  Callicrates  ; — in  another,  the 
rest  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  helots.  Such  was 
their  mode  of  burial."  The  Tegeans  buried  all  their  dead  in  a 
single  grave  ;  as  likewise  did  the  Athenians  theirs,  and  the 
Megarians  and  Phliasians  those  who  were  slain  by  the  horse. 
These  graves,  then,  had  bodies  buried  in  them  :  as  for  the  other 
tombs  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Plataea,  they  were  raised,  as  I 
understand,  by  the  Greeks  whose  troops  took  no  part  in  the  bat- 
tle ;  and  who,  being  ashamed  of  themselves,  erected  empty  bar- 
rows upon  the  field,  to  obtain  credit  with  those  who  should  come 
after  them.  Among  others,  the  Eginetans  have  a  grave  there, 
which  goes  by  their  name ;  but  which,  as  I  learn,  was  made  ten 
years  later  by  Cleades,  the  son  of  Autodicus,  a  Platsean,  at  the 
request  of  the  Eginetans,  whose  agent  he  was. 

86.  After  the  Greeks  had  buried  their  dead  at  Plataea,  they 
presently  held  a  council,  whereat  it  was  resolved  to  make  war 
upon  Thebes,  and  to  require  that  those  who  had  joined  the 
Medes  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Two  men,  who  had 
been  the  chief  leaders  on  the  occasion,  were  especially  named — 

'  rausanias  8:iys,  that  Artontes  rewarded  this  Dionysoplinnes  more  liberally  tliau 
any  of  th<>  other  claimants,  all  of  whom  (according  to  him)  were  Ionian  (Irceka. 
The  tomb  of  Mardonius  was  shown  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  ro.id  descending  from  Dryoscephala;  (I'ausan.  ix.  ii.  §  2). 

*  The  rc;u!ing  ipfvt!,  "youths,"  is  conjectural.  AUlheMSS.  give  Ipfn,  "priests." 
The  GloMa  Jlerodotea,  however,  contains  the  word  ffpriv,  which  certainly  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  Herodotus,  Ztp-nv  or  Ipriv  was  the  name  given  at  Sparta  to  the 
youths  on  entering  their  twentieth  year,  when  they  acquired  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  nwfembly  (wlieuco  the  name,  ♦f^ij»'ab  (tpu;  ipiui,  Ktym.  Magn.),  and  to  have  a 
command  (llcHych.,  tpavts,  oi  &pxovTts.  «<V»j»'aC«'i  ^paTti).  It  is  uncertain  how  long 
thi'v  retained  the  title. 

•  In  the  time  of  I'ansanias  only  three  graves  were  shown.  One  was  called  the 
tomb  of  the  Laccdiemonians,  another  of  the  Athenians,  and  tiie  third  was  said  to  be 
•  ho  conitnnn  hepidchre  of  the  oilier  (jreeks.  The  former  two  bore  iuscriplionM 
Mcribcd  to  Bitnonides  (I'uuBan.  ix.  ii.  %  4). 
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to  wit,  Timagenidas  and  Attaginus/  If  the  Thebans  should 
refuse  to  give  these  men  up,  it  was  determined  to  lay  siege  to 
their  city,  and  never  stir  from  before  it  till  it  should  surrender. 
After  this  resolve,  the  army  marched  upon  Thebes ;  and  having 
demanded  the  men,  and  been  refused,  began  the  siege,  laying 
waste  the  country  all  around,  and  making  assaults  upon  the  wall 
in  divers  places. 

87.  When  twenty  days  were  gone  by,  and  the  violence  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  slacken,  Timagenidas  thus  bespake  his 
countrymen — 

''  Ye  men  of  Thebes,  since  the  Greeks  have  so  decreed,  that 
they  will  never  desist  from  the  siege  till  either  they  take  Thebes 
or  we  are  delivered  to  them,  we  would  not  that  the  land  of  Boeo- 
tia  should  suffer  any  longer  on  our  behalf  If  it  be  money  that 
they  in  truth  desire,  and  their  demand  of  us  be  no  more  than  a 
pretext,  let  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  be  given  them  ; 
for  the  state,  and  not  we  alone,  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Medes.  If,  however,  they  really  want  our  persons,  and  on  that 
account  press  this  siege,  we  are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  them 
and  to  stand  our  trial."  * 

The  Thebans  thought  this  offer  very  right  and  seasonable  ; 
wherefore  they  dispatched  a  herald  without  any  delay  to  Pau- 
sanias,  and  told  him  they  were  willing  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

88.  As  soon  as  an  agreement  had  been  concluded  upon  these 
terms,  Attaginus  made  his  escape  from  the  city ;  his  sons,  how- 
ever, were  surrendered  in  his  place ;  but  Pausanias  refused  to 
hold  them  guilty,  since  children  (he  said)  could  have  had  no 
part  in  such  an  offence.  The  rest  of  those  whom  the  Thebans 
gave  up  had  expected  to  obtain  a  trial,  and  in  that  case  their 
trust  was  to  escape  by  means  of  bribery  ; '  but  Pausanias,  afraid 
of  this,  dismissed  at  once  the  whole  army  of  allies,  and  took  the 
men  with  him  to  Corinth,  where  he  slew  them  all.  Such  were 
the  events  which  happened  at  Plateea  and  at  Thebes. 

89.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  fled  away  from 
PlattBa,  was  soon  fur  sped  on  his  journey.  When  he  reached 
Thessaly,  the  inhabitants  received  him  hospitably,  and  made  in- 
quiries of  him  concerning  the  rest  of  the  army,  since  they  were 
still  altogether  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Plataea : 
whereupon  the  Persian,  knowing  well  that  if  he  told  them  the 

'  Supra,  chs.  15  and  38. 

"  The  practice  ol"  tlie  Spartans  to  try  political  offenders  of  another  nation  re- 
3eivcs  a  remarkable  illustraiion  from  the  later  history  of  Platffia  (Thucyd.  iii.  52-68). 

"  Concerning  the  general  readiness  of  the  leading  Spartans  to  take  bribes,  vide 
supra,  iii.  148,  note  '".  The  other  Greeks  were  not  free  from  the  imputation  (Thu 
cyd.  viii.  45  ;  iii.  38  ;  and  the  orators,  passim). 
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truth,  lie  would  run  great  risk  of  perishing  himself,  together 
with  his  whole  army — for  if  the  facts  were  once  blazoned 
abroad,  all  who  learnt  them  would  be  sure  to  fall  upon  him — 
the  Persian,  I  say,  considering  this,  as  he  had  before  kept  all 
secret  from  the  Phocians,  so  now  answered  the  Thessalians  after 
the  following  fashion  :  — 

"  I  myself,  Thessalians,  am  hastening,  as  ye  see,  into  Thrace  ; 
and  I  am  fain  to  use  all  possible  dispatch,  as  I  am  sent  with 
this  force  on  special  business  from  the  main  army.  Mardonius 
and  his  host  are  close  behind  me,  and  may  be  looked  for  shortly. 
When  he  comes,  receive  him  as  ye  have  received  me,  and  show 
him  every  kindness.  Be  sure  ye  will  never  hereafter  regret  it, 
if  ye  80  do." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  departure,  and  marched  his 
troops  at  their  best  speed  through  Thessaly  and  Macedon 
straight  upon  Thrace,  following  the  inland  route  which  was  the 
shortest,^"  and,  in  good  truth,  using  all  possible  dispatch.  He 
himself  succeeded  in  reaching  Byzantium  ;  but  a  great  part  of 
his  army  perished  upon  the  road— many  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Thracians,'  and  others  dying  from  hunger  and  excess  of  toil. 
From  Byzantium  Artabazus  set  sail,  and  crossed  the  strait  ;  re- 
turning into  Asia  in  the  manner  which  has  been  here  described. 

90.  On  the  same  day  that  the  blow  was  struck  at  Plata)a, 
another  defeat  befell  the  Persians  at  Mycal6  in  Ionia.  While 
the  Greek  fleet  under  Leotychidcs  the  Laceda3monian  was  still 
lying  inactive  at  Delos,'  there  arrived  at  that  place  an  embassy 
from  Samos,  consisting  of  three  men,  Lampon  the  son  of  Thra- 
sycles,  Athenagoras  the  son  of  Archestratidas,  and  Hegosistra- 
tu3  the  son  of  Aristagoras.  The  Samians  had  sent  them  se- 
cretly, concealing  their  departure  both  from  the  Persians  and 
from  their  own  tyrant  Theomestor,  the  son  of  Androdamas, 
whom    the    Persians    had  made  ruler  of  Samos.^     Whon   the 

■"  The  probable  route  of  Artabazus  would  be  fron\  Thermopyl.'e  across  Thessaly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus;  thence  alontj  the  coast  to  Thernia;  troni  Thcriiia 
across  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  to  Eiinca  llodoi  or  to  Eion  ;  thence  by  the  coast  route 
(the  road  taken  originally  by  Xerxes;  supra,  vii.  litS-llS),  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Hebrus;  finally,  from  the  llcbrus  by  the  line  of  the  modern  road  to  Constantinople, 
through  Bisanthe,  I'eriathus,  and  Selymbria.  No  reason  has  been  given  for  his 
prefening  tlie  circuitous  route  by  Byzaniiuiu  to  the  far  shorter  passage  by  Sestos. 
Was  lie  afraid  of  interruption  from  tiie  (Jreek  fleet? 

'  DemohthenoH  ascribes  tlie  nuiin  loss  of  tiie  Hying  Persians  to  the  attacks  of 
Pcrdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia  (Adv.  Aristocr.,  p.  687  ;  Be  Rep.  ord.  p.  17;{).  But 
this  is  only  one  out  of  many  proofs  that  the  orators  were  unacquainted  with  history. 
Perdiccas  certaiidy  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  ii.  o.  451,  twenty-iivc  years  afterwards! 
(Boo  Clinton's  ¥.  II.,  vol.  ii.  p.  •.i7.'».)  '  Supra,  viii.  1S2. 

*  The  reason  of  this  was  given,  viii.  85.  Samos  had  previously  enjoyed  a  fretv 
dotn  frotu  lyruuts  for  fouriueu  or  liftecu  years  (see  vi.  4U) 
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ambassadors  came  before  the  Greek  captains,  Hegesistratus  took 
the  word,  and  urged  them  with  many  and  various  arguments, 
saying,  "that  the  lonians  only  needed  to  see  them  arrive  in 
order  to  revolt  from  the  Persians  ;  and  that  the  Persians  would 
never  abide  their  coming  ;  or  if  they  did,  'twould  be  to  offer 
them  the  finest  booty  that  they  could  anywhere  expect  to  gain ;" 
while  at  the  same  time  he  made  appeal  to  the  gods  of  their  com- 
mon worship,  and  besought  them  to  deliver  from  bondage  a 
Grecian  race,  and  withal  to  drive  back  the  barbarians.  "  This," 
he  said,  "might  very  easily  be  done,  for  the  Persian  ships  were 
bad  sailers,  and  far  from  a  match  for  theirs ; "  adding,  more- 
over, "  that  if  there  was  any  suspicion  lest  the  Samians  intend- 
ed to  deal  treacherously,  they  were  themselves  ready  to  become 
hostages,  and  to  return  on  board  the  ships  of  their  allies  to 
Asia/' 

91.  When  the  Samian  stranger  continued  importunately 
beseeching  him,  Leotychides,  either  because  he  wanted  an  omen, 
or  by  a  mere  chance,  as  God  guided  him,  asked  the  man— 
"  Samian  stranger  !  prithee,  tell  me  thy  name  ?  "  "  HSgcsis- 
tratus  (army-leader),"  answered  the  other,  and  might  have 
said  more,  but  Leotychides  stopped  him  by  exclaiming — "  I  ac- 
cept, 0  Samian,  the  omen  which  thy  name  affords.''  Only,  be- 
fore thou  goest  back,  swear  to  us,  thyself  and  thy  brother  envoys, 
that  the  Samians  will  indeed  be  our  warai  friends  and  allies." 

92.  No  sooner  had  he  thus  spoken  than  he  proceeded  to 
hurry  forward  the  business.  The  Samians  pledged  their  faith 
upon  the  spot,  and  oaths  of  alliance  were  exchanged  between 
them  and  the  Greeks.  This  done,  two  of  the  ambassadors 
forthwith  sailed  away  ;  as  for  Hegesistratus,  Leotychides  kept 
him  to  accompany  his  own  fleet,  for  he  considered  his  name  to 
be  a  good  omen.  The  Greeks  abode  where  they  were  that  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  sacrificed,  and  found  tlie  victims  favourable. 
Their  soothsayer  was  Deiphonus,  the  son  of  Evenius,  a  man  of 
Apollonia — I  mean  the  Apollonia  which  lies  upon  the  Ionian 
Gun? 

*  For  tlic  custom  of  punning  upon  names,  vide  supra,  vi.  50,  note  ',  and  compare 
.^schyl.  Agani.  071  ;  Pktut.  Fers.  iv.  4,  71-5;  Haccliid.  ii.  3,  51-2;  &c.  For  the 
importance  attached  to  ominous  utterances  generally,  see  Livy,  v.  55 ;  Cic.  de  Div. 
i.  46,  &c. 

*  Stephen  of  Byzantium  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  cities  of  this  name. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  later  than  tlie  time  of  Herodotus,  and  some  seem  to  be 
mentioned  twice.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  two  of  any  impor- 
tance when  Herodotus  wrote, — that  which  he  calls  "  Apollonia  upon  the  Euxine  " 
(iv.  00),  and  the  city  on  the  Ionian  Gulf  or  Adriatic,  a  little  north  of  the  Acro- 
ceniunian  promontory.  This  latter  was  a  Corinthian  colony  (Thucyd.  i  26  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc),  or,  according  to  others,  a  joint  colony  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corey- 
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93.  A  strange  tiling  happened  to  this  man's  father,  Evenius. 
The  Apolloniats  have  a  flock  of  sheep  sacred  to  the  sun.  Dur- 
ing the  day-time  these  sheep  graze  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  flows  from  Mount  Lacmon  through  their  territory,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  the  port  of  Oricus  ;  *  while  at 
night  they  are  guarded  by  the  richest  and  noblest  of  the  citizens, 
who  are  chosen  to  serve  the  office,  and  who  keep  the  watch  each 
for  one  year.  Now  the  Apolloniats  set  great  store  by  these  sheep, 
on  account  of  an  oracle  which  they  received  concerning  them. 
The  place  where  they  are  folded  a.t  night  is  a  cavern,  a  long 
way  from  the  town.  Here  it  happened  that  Evenius,  when  he 
was  chosen  to  keep  the  watch^  by  some  accident  fell  asleep  upon 
his  guard  ;  and  while  he  slept,  the  cave  was  entered  by  wolves, 
which  destroyed  some  sixty  of  the  flock  under  his  care.  Eve- 
nius, when  he  woke  and  found  what  had  occurred,  kept  silence 
about  it  and  told  no  one  ;  for  he  thought  to  buy  other  sheep 
and  put  them  in  the  place  of  the  slain.  But  the  matter  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Apolloniats,  who  forthwith  brought  Evenius 
to  trial,  and  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes,  because  he  had 
gone  to  sleep  upon  his  post.  Now  when  Evenius  was  blinded, 
straightway  the  sheep  had  no  young,  and  the  land  ceased  to  bear 
its  wonted  harvests.  Then  the  Apolloniats  sent  to  Dodona, 
and  to  Delphi,  and  asked  the  prophets,  what  had  caused  the 
woes  which  so  afflicted  them.  The  answer  which  they  received 
was  this — "  The  woes  were  come  for  Evenius,  the  guardian  of 
the  sacred  sheep,  whom  the  Apolloniats  had  wrongfully  depriv- 
ed of  sight.  They  (the  gods)  had  themselves  sent  the  wolves  ; 
nor  would  they  ever  cease  to  exact  vengeance  for  Evenius,  till 
the  Apolloniats  made  him  whatever  atonement  he  liked  to  ask. 


rieans  (Strab.  vii,  p.  458  ;  Seym.  Ch.  439  ;  Pansan.  v.  xxii.  §  3).  It  was  founded  in 
the  reigii  of  reriander  (Plut.  de  SerA  Kuni.  Vind.  vol.  li.  p.  552,  E.),  but  never 
flourished  to  any  great  extent  until  Roman  times,  when  it  became  a  great  place  of 
education  (Sueton.  Vit.  Aug.  8 ;  Appian.  Hell.  Civ.  iii.  9;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59,  &c.). 
There  are  but  few  traces  of  the  ancient  town,  but  the  name  remains  in  the  modern 
PoUitia  or  Pollona,  which  attaches  to  a  monasfery  and  to  some  ruins  near  llic  small 
villiage  of  Pot/aui,  situated  between  the  river  oH Herat  and  tlie  Viosa  (Leake's  N.  G., 
vol.  i.  pp.  308-71). 

"  The  geography  of  Herodotus  is  here  somewhat  at  fault.  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  the  river  intended  is  the  Aoiis,  or  Viona,  which  flows  from  the  central  part  of 
PinduH,  called  Lacmon  by  the  ancients  (Hecat.  Fr.  7'i ;  Soph,  ab  Strab.  vi.  3l»l),  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Adriatic  a  little  south  of  the  site  of  Apollonia.  liut  this 
Htreum  can  never  have  flowed  by  Oricus,  from  which  its  mouth  is  now  distant  nearly 
twenty  miles. 

OricuH  is  the  modern  Erikhd,  a  "  desert  site  "  in  the  recess  of  the  gulf  of  Avlona 
(Aulon),  near  the  village  of  2^uiai/*««  (Leake's  N.  G.,  vol.  i.  p.  3).  It  was  a  place 
of  coniiideruble  importance  in  Roman  times  (Liv.  xxxiv.  40;  Appian.  Ii.  (J.  ii.  64, 
kc). 
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When  this  was  paid,  they  would  likewise  give  him  a  gift,  which 
would  make  many  men  call  him  blessed." 

94.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  prophecies.  The  Apolloniats 
kept  them  close,  but  charged  some  of  their  citizens  to  go  and 
make  terms  with  Evenius  ;  and  these  men  managed  the  business 
for  them  in  the  way  which  I  will  now  describe.  They  found 
Evenius  sitting  upon  a  bench,  and,  approaching  him,  they  sat 
down  by  his  side,  and  began  to  talk  :  at  fii'st  they  spolce  of  quite 
other  matters,  but  in  the  end  they  mentioned  his  misfortune, 
and  offered  him  their  condolence.  Having  thus  beguiled  him, 
at  labt  they  put  the  question — "  what  atonement  would  he  de- 
sire, if  the  Apolloniats  were  willing  to  make  him  satisfaction 
for  the  wrongs  which  they  had  done  to  him  ?  "  Hereupon  Eve- 
nius, who  had  not  heard  of  the  oracle,  made  answer — "  If  I 
were  given  the  lands  of  this  man  and  that — "  (here  he  named 
the  two  men  whom  he  knew  to  have  the  finest  farms  in  ApoUo- 
nia),  "and  likewise  the  house  of  this  other" —  (and  here  ho 
mentioned  the  house  which  he  knew  to  be  the  handsomest  in 
the  town),  "  I  would,  when  master  of  these,  be  quite  content, 
and  my  wrath  would  cease  altogether."  As  soon  as  Evenius 
had  thus  spoken,  the  men  who  sat  by  him  rejoined — "  Evenius, 
the  Apolloniats  give  thee  the  atonement  which  thou  hast  de- 
sired, according  to  the  bidding  of  the  oracles."  Then  Evenius 
understood  the  whole  matter,  and  was  enraged  that  they  had 
deceived  him  so  ;  but  the  Aj)olloniats  bought  the  farms  from 
their  owners,  and  gave  Evenius  what  he  had  chosen.  After 
this  was  done,  straightway  Evenius  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
insomuch  that  he  became  a  famous  man  in  Greece. 

95.  Dv-'iphonus,  the  son  of  this  Evenius,  had  accompanied 
the  Corinthians,  and  was  soothsayer,  as  I  said  before,  to  the 
Greek  armament.  One  account,  however,  which  I  have  heard, 
declares,  that  he  was  not  really  the  son  of  this  man,  but  only 
took  the  name,  and  then  went  about  Greece  and  let  out  his 
services  for  hire. 

9G.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  victims  were  favourable,  put 
to  sea,  and  sailed  across  from  Delos  to  Samos.  Arriving  off 
Calami,  a  place  upon  the  Simian  coast,''  they  brought  the  fleet 
to  an  anchor  near  the  tempi j  of  Juno  which  stands  there,^  and 

'  Calami,  a  name  only  mentioned  by  one  other  writer  (Alex.  Sam.  ap.  Athcnseum. 
xiii.  4,  p.  o7:i),  is  tlioiiglit  from  ihe  meaning  oi'tiie  word  ("reeds")  to  indicate  tlio 
marshy  ground  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Imbrasos,  which  intervenes  between  the  lieraeura 
and  the  city  (Ross's  Inselreise,  vol.  ii.  p.  114).  Compare  the  chart,  supra,  vol.  ii.  p. 
374.  . 

"  Supra,  iii.  (iO.  I  understand  by  this  the  great  temple  of  Juno  near  the  town  of 
Sumos,  not  (as  Mr.  Grote  suggests)  "another  temple  of  Here  in  some  oilier  part  of 
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prepared  to  ens^age  tbe  Persians  bj^  sen.  These  latter,  however, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  than,  dismissing 
the  Phoenician  ships,  they  sailed  away  with  the  remainder  to 
the  main  land.  For  it  had  been  resolved  in  council  not  to  risk 
a  battle,  since  the  Persian  fleet  was  thought  to  be  no  match  for 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  fled,  therefore,  to  the  main,  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  their  land  army,  which  now  lay  at  My- 
cale,®  and  consisted  of  the  troops  left  behind  by  Xerxes  to  keep 
guard  over  Ionia.  This  was  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  a  Persian  of  more  than  com- 
mon beauty  and  stature.  The  captains  resolved  therefore  to 
betake  themselves  to  these  troops  for  defence,  to  drag  their  ships 
ashore,  and  to  build  a  rampart  around  them,  which  might  at 
once  protect  the  fleet,  and  serve  likewise  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  themselves. 

97.  Having  so  resolved,  the  commanders  put  out  to  sea  ;  and 
passing  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  arrived  at  Gajson  and 
Scolopoeis,'"  which  are  in  the  territory  of  Mycale.  Here  is  a 
temple  of  Eleusinian  Ceres,  built  by  Philistus  the  son  of  Pasi- 
cles,  who  came  to  Asia  with  Nileus  the  son  of  Codrus,'  what 
time  he  founded  Miletus.  At  this  place  they  drew  the  ships  up 
on  the  beach,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart  made  of 
stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  cutting  down  for  this  purpose  all 
the  fruit-trees  which  grew  near,  and  defending  the  barrier  by 
means  of  stakes  firmly  planted  in  the  ground.''    Here  they  were 

tlie  island"  (Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  25*7,  note  ').  Tlie  words  of  Herodotus  niighi 
perhaps  bear,  but  certainly  do  not  require,  this  meaning;  and  his  frequent  mention 
of  the  Ueraeum  of  tiie  Samians  (rb"Hpaioi',  i.  70,  iv.  88  aud  152;  6  vijo?,  ii.  148)  suffi- 
ciently shows,  what  would  be  autecedcntly  probable,  that  they  had  but  one  such 
tcm|)le. 

*  Supra,  i.  148.  Mycal6  is  the  modern  Cape  St.  Mar;/,  the  promontory  which 
runs  out  towards  Samos  (compare  Tliucyd.  viii.  79;  Scyiax,  I'eiipl.  p.  9n).  Strabo, 
however,  makes  Mycalo  the  mountain  ridge  which  here  sinks  into  the  sea,  and 
calls  the  promontory  Trogilium  (xiv.  p.  913). 

'•  Most  commentators  take  Gjcson  and  Skolopoeis  for  rivers  (Larcher,  Table 
Geographique  ;  Schweighauser's  Index,  s.  v.  Ga;son  ;  JJiihr.  ad  loo.),  and  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  river  Gaison  or  Gsesus  (Gessus)  in  these  parts  (Eplior.  l""r.  91 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  V.  29 ;  Mel.  i.  xvii.  §  2).  But  Herodotus,  I  belivc,  ne>'er  introduces  tlie  name  of 
a  river,  without  either  calling  il  a  river  or  prefixing  the  article.  I  therefore  agree 
with  La  Martiiiiiirc  and  Mr.  Grote,  that  (iajson  is  liere  a  town,  aed  Skolopoeisalso. 
Both  probably  lay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  promontory  of  .Myeiil6. 

'  Supra,  i.  147.  The  tale  went,  tiiat  Medon  and  Neleus  (or  Neilcus),  the  two 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Codrus,  quarrelled  about  sui^ceeding  their  father.  Medon,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  tiio'-igii  himo,  was  preferred,  and  Neleus  in  dudgeon  resolved  to 
qtiit  Attica.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  the  lonians,  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  Attica 
when  driven  fiom  the  I'eloponnese  by  the  Achie.ins,  and  sailed  to  Asia,  where  he 
became  the  founder  of  Miletus  (I'ausan.  vii.  ii.  g  1-2:  Strab.  xiv.  j).  91(i). 

"  Diodorus  aiJdM  to  these  defences  a  "deep  ditch"  (rdtppot  fia.^tia),  xi.  84.  He 
eslintatus  the  IVrsian  army  at  100,UUU. 
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prepared  either  to  win  a  battle  or  undergo  a  siege — their  thoughts 
emhracing  both  chances. 

98.  The  Greeks,  when  they  understood  that  the  barbarians 
had  fled  to  the  main  land,  were  sorely  vexed  at  their  escape  : 
nor  could  they  determine  at  first  what  they  should  do,  whether 
they  should  return  home,  or  proceed  to  the  Hellespont.  In  the 
end,  however,  they  resolved  to  do  neither,  but  to  make  sail  for 
the  continent.  So  they  made  themselves  ready  for  a  sea-fight 
by  the  preparation  of  boarding-bridges,  and  what  else  was  ne- 
cessary ;  provided  with  which  they  sailed  to  Mycale.  Now 
when  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  camp  was,  they  found 
no  one  venture  out  to  meet  them,  but  observed  the  ships  all 
dragged  ashore  within  the  barrier,  and  a  strong  l{\nd-force  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  upon  the  beach ;  Leotychides  therefore  sailed 
along  the  shore  in  his  ship,  keeping  as  cloge  hauled  to  the  land 
as  possible,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  thus  addressed  the 
lonians  : — 

"  Men  of  Ionia — ye  who  can  hear  me  speak — do  ye  take  heed 
to  what  I  say  :  for  the  Persians  will  not  understand  a  word  that 
I  utter.  When  we  join  battle  with  them,  before  aught  else, 
remember  Freedom — and  next,  recollect  our  watchword,  which  is 
Hebq.  If  there  be  any  who  hear  me  not,  let  those  who  hear 
report  my  words  to  the  others." 

In  all  this  Leotychides  liad  the  very  same  design  which 
Themistocles  entertained  at  Artemisium.'  Either  the  barba- 
rians would  not  know  what  he  had  said,  and  the  lonians  would 
be  persuaded  to  revolt  from  them  ;  or  if  his  words  were  report- 
ed to  the  former,  they  would  mistrust  their  Greek  soldiers. 

99.  After  Leotychides  had  made  this  address,  the  Greeks 
brought  their  ships  to  the  land,  and,  having  disembarked,  ar- 
rayed themselves  tor  the  battle.  When  the  Persians  saw  them 
marshalling  their  array,  and  bethought  themselves  of  the  advice 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  lonians,  their  first  act  was  to  dis- 
arm the  Samians,  whom  they  suspected  of  complicity  with  the 
enemy.  For  it  had  happened  lately  that  a  number  of  the 
Athenians  who  lingered  in  Attica,  having  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  were  brought  to  Asia  on  board  the  bar- 
barian fleet  ;  and  these  men  had  been  ransomed,  one  and  all,  by 
the  Samians,  who  83nt  them  back  to  Athens,  well  furnished 
with  provisions  for  the  way.  On  this  account,  as  much  as  on 
any  other,  the  Samians  were  suspected,  as  men  who  had  paid 
the  ransom  of  five  hundred  of  the  King's  enemies.     After  dis- 

'  Supra,  viil.  22,  end. 
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arming  them,  the  Persians  next  dispatched  the  Milesians*  to 
guard  the  paths  which  lead  up  into  the  heights  of  Mycale,  be- 
cause (they  said)  the  Milesians  were  well  acquainted  with  that 
region.  Their  true  object,  however,  was  to  remove  them  to  a 
distance  from  the  camp.  In  this  way  the  Persians  sought  to 
secure  themselves  against  such  of  the  lonians  as  they  thought 
likely,  if  occasion  offered,  to  make  rebellion.  They  then  joined 
shield  to  shield,  and  so  made  themselves  a  breastwork  against 
the  enemy.' 

100.  The  Greeks  now,  having  finished  their  preparations, 
began  to  move  towards  the  barbarians  ;  when  lo !  as  they  ad- 
vanced, a  rumour  flew  through  the  host  from  one  end  to  the 
other  ^ — that  t)ie  Greeks  had  fought  and  conquered  the  army  of 
Mardonius  in  Boeotia.  At  the  same  time  a  herald's  wand  was 
observed  lying  upon  the  beach.  Many  things  prove  to  me  that 
the  gods  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  man.  How  else,  when  the 
battles  of  Mycale  and  Platasa  were  about  to  happen  on  the  self- 
same day,  should  such  a  rumour  have  reached  the  Greeks  in 
that  region,  greatly  cheering  the  whole  army,  and  making  them 
more  eager  than  before  to  risk  their  lives  ? 

101.  A  strange  coincidence  too  it  was,  that  both  the  battles 
should  have  been  fought  near  a  precinct  of  Eleusinian  Ceres. 
The  fight  at  Plattiea  took  place,  as  I  said  before,''  quite  close  to 
one  of  Ceres'  temples  ;  and  now  the  battle  at  Mycale  was  to  be 
fought  hard  by  another.  Rightly  too  did  the  rumour  run,  that 
the  Greeks  with  Pausanias  had  gained  their  victory  ;  for  the 
fight  at  Plataea  fell  early  in  the  day,  whereas  that  at  Mycale 
was  towards  evening.     That  the  two  battles  were  really  fought 

*  It  has  been  questioned,  who  these  Milesians  could  be?  Since,  according  to 
our  author  (supra,  vi.  20),  tiie  Greek  population  was  removed  by  Darius,  and  the 
territory  divided  between  the  Persians  and  the  Carians  of  Pedasus.  Mr.  Blakeslcy 
suggests  tliat  they  were  the  labourers  whom  the  Persians  had  introduced,  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  for  them.  I  incline  to  suspect  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  Herodotus  has 
overstated  the  severity  of  the  Persians.  A  portion  of  the  Milesians  may  have  been 
removed  to  Ainpe ;  but  the  town  and  territory  had  probably  never  ceased  to  be 
mainly  Greek. 

*  See  above,  chapters  61  and  62. 

*  The  note  of  Mr.  Grote  on  this  passage  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  2G0-2)  de- 
serves attentive  perusal.  That  multitudes  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  arc  liable 
to  be  seized  with  '•  sudden  unaccountable  impressions,"  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
proved.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  in  what  light  Mr.  Grote  regards  the  plienomenon. 
"2'o  the  beliei'inff  7nind"  he  observes,  "  the  religious  point  of  view,  which  in  Herod- 
otus \a  prtdominant,  furnishes  an  explanation  jtro-cniinently  satisfactory."  But 
this  explanation  is  clearly  not  that  which  he  would  himself  give. 

Mr.  Grote  rightly  dismisses,  as  the  inifounded  conjecture  of  later  writers,  the 
view  which  found  so  much  favour  with  I.archer,  and  which  is  tolerated  even  by 
Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSS)— that  tiie  report  was  designedly  circulated 
by  the  Grecian  generals  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  army.  (Sec  Diod.  Sic. 
xl  85 ;  I'olyion.  i.  83.)  '  Ch.  62. 
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on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  became  apparent  when  in- 
quiries were  made  a  short  time  afterwards.  Before  the  rumour 
reached  them,  the  Greeks  were  full  of  fear,  not  so  much  on  their 
own  account,  as  for  their  countrymen,  and  for  Greece  herself, 
lest  she  should  be  worsted  in  her  struggle  with  Mardonius.  But 
when  the  voice  fell  on  them,  their  fear  vanished,  and  they 
charged  more  vigorously  and  at  a  quicker  pace.  So  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians  rushed  with  like  eagerness  to  the  fray ;  for 
the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  formed  the  prize  for  which  they 
were  about  to  fight. 

102.  The  Athenians,  and  the  force  drawn  up  with  them, 
who  formed  one  half  of  the  army,  marched  along  the  shore, 
where  the  country  was  low  and  level ;  but  the  way  for  the  Lace- 
daBmonians,  and  the  troops  with  them,  lay  across  hills  and  a 
torrent-course.  Hence,  while  the  LacedaBmonians  were  effect- 
ing their  passage  round,  the  Athenians  on  the  other  wing  had 
already  closed  with  the  enemy.  So  long  as  the  wicker  bucklers 
of  the  Persians  continued  standing,  they  made  a  stout  defence, 
and  had  not  even  the  worst  of  the  battle  ;  but  when  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  allies  with  them,  wishing  to  make  the  victory 
their  own,  and  not  share  it  with  the  Laceda3monians,  cheered 
each  other  on  with  shouts,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost 
fierceness,  then  at  last  the  face  of  things  became  changed.  For, 
bursting  tlirough  the  line  of  shields,  and  rushing  forwards  in  a 
body,  the  Greeks  fell  upon  the  Persians  ;  who,  though  they  bore 
the  charge  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  ground,  yet  at 
length  took  refuge  in  their  intrenchment.  Here  the  Athenians 
themselves,  together  with  those  who  foUo^\cd  them  in  the  line  of 
battle,  the  Corinthians,  the  Sicyonians,  and  the  Troezenians, 
pressed  so  closely  on  the  steps  of  their  flying  foes,  that  they  en- 
tered along  with  them  into  the  fortress.  And  now,  Avhen  even 
their  fortress  was  taken,  the  barbarians  no  longer  offered  resist- 
ance, but  fled  hastily  away,  all  save  only  the  Persians,  They 
still  continued  to  tight  in  knots  of  a  few  men  against  the 
Greeks,  who  kept  pouring  into  the  intrenchment.  And  here, 
while  two  of  the  Persian  commanders  fled,  two  fell  upon  the 
field :  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  who  were  leaders  of  the  fleet,' 
escaped;  Mardontes,  and  the  commander  of  the  land  force, 
Tigranes,  died  fighting. 

10.3.  The  Persians  still  held  out,  when  the  Lacedeemonians, 
and  their  part  of  the  army,  reached  the  camp,  and  joined  in  the 
remainder  of  the  battle.     The  number  of  Greeks  who  fell  in  the 

'  Supra,  viil.  130. 
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struggle  here  was  not  small  ;    the  Sicyoniaiis   especially  l^st 
many,  and,  among  the  rest,  Perilaiis  their  general. 

The  Samians,  who  served  with  the  Medes,  and  who,  although 
disarmed,  still  remained  in  the  camp,  seeing  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fight  that  the  victory  was  doubtful,  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  render  help  to  the  Greeks.  And  the 
other  lonians  likewise,  beholding  their  example,  revolted  and 
attacked  the  Persians." 

104.  As  for  the  Milesians,  who  had  been  cJrdered,  for  the  better 
security  of  the  Persians,  to  guard  the  mountain-paths, — that,  in 
case  any  accident  befell  them  such  as  had  now  happened,  they 
might  not  lack  guides  to  conduct  them  into  the  high  tracts  of 
Mycale, — and  who  had  also  been  removed  to  hinder  them  from 
making  an  outbreak  in  the  Persian  camp ;  they,  instead  of  obey- 
ing their  orders,  broke  them  in  every  respect.  For  they  guided 
the  flying  Persians  by  wrong  roads,  which  brought  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  enemy;  and  at  last  they  set  upon  them  with 
their  own  hands,  and  showed  themselves  the  hottest  of  their 
adversaries.  Ionia,  therefore,  on  this  day  revolted  a  second 
time  from  the  Persians. 

105.  In  this  battle  the  Greeks  who  behaved  with  the  great- 
est bravery  were  the  Athenians  ;  and  among  them  the  palm 
was  borne  off  by  Hermolycus,  the  son  of  Euthynus,  a  man  ac- 
complished in  the  Pancratium.'  This  Hermolycus  was  after- 
wards slain  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Carystians.*^ 
He  fell  in  the  fight  near  Cyrnus  ^  in  the  Carystian  territory,  and 

•  Diodorus  assigns  a  very  important  part  in  the  battle  to  the  Ionian  Greeks,  the 
Samians  especially,  and  tlie  Milesians,  According  to  him,  tlieir  troops  drew  oft'  be- 
fore the  battle  began,  and  presented  tlie  appearance  of  a  separate  army,  wliieh  the 
(ireeks  imagined  to  have  just  arrived  from  Sardis,  and  to  be  under  tlie  command  of 
Xerxes.  Tney  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  doubting  whether  to  fly  or  no,  wlien  the 
Persians  fell  upon  them.  The  victory  was  long  undecided,  but  at  last  tiie  Samians 
and  Milesians  came  up,  and  the  Persians,  seeing  that  their  intentions  were  hostile, 
took  to  Hiirhi  suddenly.  Tiie  other  Asiatic  Greeks  tlien  set  upon  the  flying  foe,  and 
connnittetl  great  havoc,  so  tliat  the  Persian  loss  exceeded  40,000  men.  The  in- 
trencited  camp,  however,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  taken.  Tlie  I'crsians  fled 
parily  tiiither,  partly  to  Sardis. 

Tills  narrative,  where  it  contradicts  Herodotus,  is  of  course  of  no  vaUie.  It  may 
serve,  however,  in  some  respects  to  (ill  up  the  outline  of  tliis  chapter.  Herodotus  is 
never  very  favourable  to  the  Ionian  (Jrecks  (see  Dahlmann,  p.  lO-l,  E.  T.),  and  may 
have  given  them  on  tiiis  occasion  less  credit  tlian  they  deserved. 

'  The  Paiicraliiim  was  a  contest  in  whicli  wrestling  and  boxing  were  united. 
Paiiflanias  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  lionoured  Hermdycus  with  a  statue,  which 
stood  ill  tin;  Acropolis  (Pausan.  i.  xxiii.  <;  12). 

'  The  war  l»etwecn  Athens  and  Carxstiis  is  mentioned  by  Thucydidos  (i-  98). 
It  followed  the  taking  of  Scyro.o,  and  preceded  the  revolt  of  the  Nuxiaiis,  so  but  it 
must  have  fiilleii  within  the  period  n.  c.  4tSl)-'lt>7  (see  G  ote,  vol.  v.  p.  410  note). 
The  CarystiatiH,  though  unassisted  by  the  Eub(i<ans,  nude  a  stout  resistance,  and 
tfter  a  protracted  struggle  ended  the  war  by  n  treaty. 

'  Tlii.i  place  is  unknown.     No  other  writer  mentions  it. 
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was  burled  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  Gersestus.*  After  the  Athe- 
nians, the  most  distinguished  on  the  Greek  side  were  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Trcezenians,  and  the  Sicyonians. 

106.  The  Greeks,  when  they  had  slaughtered  the  greater 
portion  of  the  barbarians,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  rout,  set 
fire  to  their  ships  and  burnt  them,  together  with  the  bulwark 
which  had  been  raised  for  their  defence,  first  however  remov- 
ing therefrom  all  the  booty,  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  beach. 
Besides  other  jilunder,  they  found  here  many  caskets  of  money. 
When  they  had  burnt  the  rampart  and  the  vessels,  the  Greeks 
sailed  away  to  Samos,  and  there  took  counsel  together  concern- 
ing the  lonians,  whom  they  thought  of  removing  out  of  Asia. 
Ionia  they  proposed  to  abandon  to  the  barbarians,  and  their 
doubt  was,  in  what  part  of  their  own  possessions  in  Greece  they 
should  settle  its  inhabitants.  For  it  seemed  to  them  a  thing 
impossible  that  they  should  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  and 
protect  Ionia  ;  and  yet  otherwise  there  could  be  no  hope  that 
the  lonians  would  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Persians.  Here- 
upon the  Peloponnesian  leaders  proposed,  that  the  seaport- 
tovvns  of  such  Greeks  as  had  sided  with  the  Medes  chould  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  made  over  to  the  lonians.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  unwilling  that  any 
removal  at  all  should  take  place,  and  misliked  the  Peloponne- 
sians  holding  councils  concerning  their  colonists.  So,  as  they 
set  themselves  against  the  change,  the  Peloponnesians  yielded 
with  a  good  will.^  Hereupon  the  Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians, 
and  other  islanders,'  who  had  helped  the  Greeks  at  this  time, 
were  received  into  the  league  of  tlie  allies  ;  and  took  the  oaths, 

*  For  the  situation  of  Geraestus,  vide  supra,  viii.  7,  note. 

'  Accoriliii!;  to  Diodorus,  the  Athenians  in  the  fir.st  instance  agreed  with  the 
Spartans ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  likewise  consenting  were  about  to  embark 
lor  Europe.  But  the  Athenians  suddenly  changed  their  mind,  fearing  lest  upon 
the  new  colonisation  Athens  should  lose  her  rights  of  "mother  city"  (xi.  37).  The 
account  of  Herodotus  is  for  more  probable.  That  a  mode  of  proceeding,  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  practice  of  the  oriental  nations  (supra,  iv.  205,  note  *), 
should  have  been  momentarily  entertained,  is  likely  enough,  but  that  it  should  have 
been  on  the  point  of  execution  is  scarcely  credible.  The  attachment  of  the  lonians 
to  their  country  and  their  unwillingness  to  leave  it  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Book.  vi.  ch.  3,  and  Book  i.  ch.  165.  An  internecine  war  too  must  have  arisen  in 
Greece,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  dispossess  the  mediziug  states  of  their  sea- 
port towns.  The  project,  therefore,  if  seriously  entertained  at  all,  would  be  sure  to 
be  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  contemplated.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Athens 
had  as  yet  the  feeling  ascribed  to  her  in  eitiier  author.  Even  Herodotus  sometimes 
colours  events  with  the  feeling  with  which  they  came  to  be  regarded  in  later  times 
(supra,  v.  93 ;  vii.  10,  §  2  ;  49,  §  1,  &c.). . 

•  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  mainland  to  the  Persians,  it  is  plain,  con- 
tinued unchanged  (see  note  *  on  Book  vi.  ch.  42).  The  fruit  of  the  victory  now 
gained  was  "  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  "  (supra,  ch.  101,  end). 
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binding  themselves  to  be  faithful,  and  not  desert  the  common 
cause.  Then  the  Greeks  sailed  away  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
they  meant  to  break  doAvn  the  bridges,  which  they  supposed  to 
be  still  extended  across  the  strait/ 

107.  The  barbarians  who  escaped  from  the  battle — a  scanty 
remnant — took  refuge  in  the  heights  of  Mycale,  whence  they 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Sardis.  During  the  march,  Masis- 
tes,  the  son  of  Darius,  who  had  been  present  at  the  disaster, 
had  words  with  Artayntes,  the  general,  on  whom  he  showered 
many  reproaches.  He  called  him,  among  other  things,  "  worse 
than  a  woman,"  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  exercised  his  com- 
raand7"ancl  said  there  was  no  punishment  which  he  did  not  de- 
serve to  suffer  for  doing  the  king's  house  such  grievous  hurt. 
Now  with  the  Persians  there  is  no  greater  insult  than  to  call  a 
man  "  worse  than  a  woman."  *  So  when  Artayntes  had  borne 
the  reproaches  for  some  while,  at  last  he  fell  in  a  rage,  and 
drew  his  scymitar  upon  Masistes,  being  fain  to  kill  him.  But 
a  certain  Halicarnassian,  Xenagoras  by  name,  the  son  of 
Praxilaiis,  who  stood  behind  Artayntes  at  the  time,  seeing  him 
in  the  act  of  rushing  forward,  seized  him  suddenly  round  the 
waist,  and,  lifting  him  from  his  feet,  dashed  him  down  upon  the 
ground  ;  which  gave  time  for  the  spearmen  who  guarded  Ma- 
sistes to  come  to  his  aid.  By  his  conduct  here  Xenagoras 
gained  the  favour,  not  of  Masistes  only,  but  likewise  of  Xerxes 
himself,  whose  brother  he  had  preserved  from  death  ;  and  the 
king  rewarded  his  action  by  setting  him  over  the  whole  land  of 
Cilicia.  *  Except  this,  nothing  happened  upon  the  road  ;  and 
the  men  continued  their  march  and  came  all  safe  to  Sardis.  At 
Sardis  they  found  the  king,  who  had  been  there  ever  since  he 
lost  the  sea-fiffht  and  fled  from  Athens  to  Asia.' 


''  It  pccms  inconceivable  that  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  should  not  have  been 
known  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  ten  months  at  least  after  it  had  tal<cu  phice  (supni,  viii. 
117).  May  not  Herodotus  have  been  mistaken  as  to  tlie  motive  of  the  Greeks  in 
making  this  movement,  which  was  perha[)s  only  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  whether  any 
preparations  were  going  on  for  a  fresh  invasion?  That  a  renewed  invasion  was 
looked  upon  as  not  impiobal)Ie,  is  clear  fiom  Thucyii.  i.  90,  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  43. 
The  hitter  speaks  of  "i/te  coming  Persian  expedition"  {t^v  anh  7oi)t>  Yltpauv  iao- 
ui  V  i\  V  trTpaTfiau). 

*  S  ipra,  viii.  88,  and  ix.  20. 

•  This  would  be  very  remarkable,  if  it  could  bo  depended  upon  ;  but  probably 
't  is  an  overstatement,  natural  in  one  jealous  lor  the  honour  of  a  countryman.  Ci- 
licia, though  called  a  satrapy  (iii.  Do),  seems  never  to  have  been  under  tiie  rule  of  a 
Batrap.  It  was  governed  always  by  its  native  kings,  who  bore  the  name  of  Syennc- 
•ifl  (supra,  v.  118,  and  vii.  ItH;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  12-27  ;  /Kschyl.  Pers.  328). 
Xenagoras  therefore  can  only  have  occupied  a  subordinate  position. 

'  \Vc  see  by  this  that  yl'>chylus,  in  making  Xerxes  return  straight  to  Su.sa  from 
Athens,  avails  himself  of  the  liueucc  of  a  poet.      His  coutiuuanco  at  this  provincial 
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108.  During  the  time  that  Xerxes  abode  at  this  place,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Masistes,  who  was  likewise  staying 
in  the  city.  He  therefore  sent  her  messages,  but  failed  to  win 
her  consent  ;  and  he  could  not  dare  to  use  violence,  out  of  re- 
gard to  Masistes,  his  brother.  This  the  woman  knew  well 
enough,  and  hence  it  was  that  she  had  the  boldness  to  resist 
him.  So  Xerxes,  finding  no  other  way  open,  devised  a  marriage 
between  his  own  son  Darius  and  a  daughter  of  this  woman  and 
Masistes — thinking  that  he  might  better  obtain  his  ends  if  he 
effected  this  union.  Accordingly  he  betrothed  these  two  persons 
to  one  another,  and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  were  completed, 
took  his  departure  for  Susa.  When  he  was  come  there,  and 
had  received  the  woman  into  his  palace  as  his  son's  bride,  a 
change  came  over  him,  and,  losing  all  love  for  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes, he  conceived  a  passion  for  his  son's  bride,  Masistes' 
daughter.  And  Artaynta — for  so  was  she  called — very  soon 
returned  his  love. 

109.  After  a  while  the  thing  was  discovered  in  the  way  which 
I  will  now  relate.  Amcstris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  had  woven 
with  her  own  hands,  a  long  robe  of  many  colours,  and  very 
curious,  which  she  presented  to  her  husband  as  a  gift.  Xerxes, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  with  it,  forthwith  put  it  on  ;  and  went 
in  it  to  visit  Artaynta,  who  happened  likewise  on  this  day  to 
please  him  greatly.  He  therefore  bade  her  ask  him  whatever 
boon  she  liked,  and  promised  that,  whatever  it  was,  he  would 
assuredly  grant  her  request.  Then  Artaynta,  who  was  doomed 
to  suffer  calamity  together  with  her  whole  house,  said  to  him — 
"  Wilt  thou  indeed  give  me  whatever  I  like  to  ask  ?  "  So  the 
King,  suspecting  nothing  less  than  that  her  choice  would  fall 
where  it  did,  pledged  his  word,  and  swore  to  her.  She  then,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  his  oath,  asked  boldly  for  the  robe.  Hereupon 
Xerxes  tried  all  possible  means  to  avoid  the  gift ;'  not  that  he 
grudged  to  give  it,  but  because  he  dreaded  Amestris,  who  al- 
ready suspected,  and  would  now,  he  feared,  detect  his  love.  So 
he  offered  her  cities  instead,  and  heaps  of  gold,  and  an  army 
which  should  obey  no  other  leader.  (The  last  of  these  is  a 
thoroughly  Persian  gift.)  But,  as  nothing  could  prevail  on 
Artaynta  to  change  her  mind,  at  the  last  he  gave  her  the  robe. 
Then  Artaynta  was  very  greatly  rejoiced,  and  she  often  wore  the 
garment  and  was  proud  of  it.  And  so  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
Amestris  that  the  robe  had  been  given  to  her. 

capital  not  only  for  the  winter,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  season,  is  indica 
live  of  au  iiiteution  to  returu  to  Greece,  if  Lis  attairs  had  prospered  there. 
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110.  Now  when  Amestris  learnt  the  whole  matter,  she  felt 
no  anger  against  Artaynta  ;  but,  looking  upon  her  mother,  the 
wife  of  Masistes,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  she  determined 
to  compass  her  death.  She  waited,  therefore,  till  her  husband 
gave  the  great  royal  banquet,  a  feast  which  takes  place  once 
every  year,  in  celebration  of  the  King's  birthday^ — "Tykta" 
the  feast  is  called  in  the  Persian  tongue,  which  in  our  language 
may  be  rendered  "  perfect "  ' — and  this  is  the  only  day  in  all  the 
year  on  which  the  king  soaps  hiahead,  and  distributes  gifts  to 
the  Persians,  Amestris  Waited,  accordingly,  for  this  day,  and 
then  made  request  of  Xerxes  that  he  would  please  to  give  her, 
as  her  present,  the  wife  of  Masistes.  But  he  refused  ;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  shocking  and  monstrous  to  give  into  the  power 
of  another  a  woman,  who  was  not  only  his  brother's  wife,  but 
was  likewise  wholly  guiltless  of  what  had  happened — the  more 
especially  as  he  knew  well  enough  with  what  intent  Amestris 
had  preferred  her  request. 

111.  At  length,  however,  wearied  by  her  importunity,  and 
constrained  moreover  by  the  law  of  the  feast,  which  required 
that  no  one  who  asked  a  boon  that  day  at  the  king's  board 
should  be  denied  his  request,  he  yielded,  but  with  a  very  ill  will, 
and  gave  the  wife  of  Masistes  into  her  power.'*  Having  so  done, 
and  told  Amestris  she  might  deal  with  her  as  she  chose,  the  King 
called  his  brother  into  his  presence,  and  said — 

"  Masistes,  thou  art  my  brother,  the  son  of  my  father  Darius  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  thou  art  a  good  man.  I  pray  thee,  live  no 
longer  with  the  wife  whom  thou  now  hast.  Behold,  I  will  give 
luee  instead  my  own  daughter  in  marriage  ;  talce  her  to  live  with 
I  lice.  But  part  first  with  the  wife  thou  now  hast — I  like  not 
tiiat  thou  keep  to  her." 

To  this  Masistes,  greatly  astonished,  answered — 
"  My  lord  and  master,  how  strange  a  speech  hast  thou  ut 
tered  1     Thou  biddest  me  i)ut  away  my  wife,  who  has  borne  me 
three  goodly  youths,  and  daughters  besides,  whereof  thou  hast 
taken  one  and  espoused  her  to  a  son  of  thine  own — thou  biddest 

'  The  custom  of  celebrating  birthdays  by  a  feast  was  universal  in  Persia.  Even 
the  poorest  are  said  to  iiave  conformed  to  it  (supra,  i.  133;  compare  Athenaeus,  iv. 
10;  p.  62,  iSchw.).  According  to  I'lato  (Alcib.  i.  p.  121,  C),  all  Asia  feasted  on  the 
king'8  birthday. 

*  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  yet  given  of  this  word.  The  Persian 
root'  equivalent  to  J'acio  or  perjicio  is  ku;  from  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  form 
ti/kla, 

*  Few  readers  can  fail  to  bo  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  this  scene  and 
that  descriljed  by  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xiv.  ♦)-«,  and  St.  Mark,  vi.  21-2ti.  In  the  East 
kings  celebrated  their  birthdays  by  holding  feasts  and  granting  graces  from  very 
uarly  times  (see  Gen.  ch.  xl.  2i),  21). 
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me  put  away  this  wife,  notwithstanding  that  she  pleases  me 
greatly,  and  marry  a  daughter  of  thine  !  In  truth,  0  King, 
that  I  am  accounted  worthy  to  wed  thy  daughter,  is  an  honour 
which  I  mightily  esteem  ;  but  yet  to  do  as  thou  sayest  am  I  in 
no  wise  willing.  I  pray  thee,  use  not  force  to  compel  me  to 
yield  to  thy  prayer.  Be  sure  tliy  daughter  will  find  a  husband, 
to  the  full  as  worthy  as  myself.  Suffer  me  then  to  live  on  with 
my  own  wife." 

Thus  did  Masistcs  answer ;  and  Xerxes,  in  wrath,  replied — 
"  I  will  tell  thee,  Masistes,  what  thou  hast  gained  by  these 
w^ords.  I  will  not  give  thee  my  daughter  ;  nor  shale  tl)i)u  live 
any  longer  with  thy  own  wife.  So  mayest  thou  learn,  in  time 
to  come,  to  take  what  is  offered  thee."  Masistes,  when  he  heard 
this,  witlidrew,  only  saying — "  Master,  thou  hast  not  yet  taken 
my  life." 

112.  While  these  things  were  passing  between  Xerxes  and 
his  brother  Masistes,  Amcstris  sent  for  the  spearmen  of  the  royal 
body-guard,  and  caused  the  wife  of  Masistes  to  be  mutilated  in 
a  horrible  fashion,"  Her  two  breasts,  her  nose,  ears,  and  lips 
were  cut  off  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  ;  her  tongue  was  torn  out 
by  the  roots,  and  thus  di.sfigured  she  was  sent  back  to  her  home. 

113.  Masistes,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
but  was  fearful  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  him,  ran  hastily 
to  his  house.  There,  finding  his  wife  so  savagely  used,  he 
forthwith  took  counsel  with  his  sons,  and  accompanied  by  them 
and  certain  others  also,  set  forth  on  his  way  to  Bactria,  intend- 
ing to  stir  up  revolt  in  that  province,  and  hoping  to  do  great 
hurt  to  Xerxes  :  all  which,  I  believe,  he  would  have  accom- 
plished, if  he  had  once  reached  the  Bactrian  and  Sacan  people  ; 
for  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  them  both,  and  was  moreover 
satrap  of  Bactria."     But  Xerxes,  hearing  of  his  designs,  sent  an 

'  The  cruelty  of  Amestris  rocoives  another  striking  exempHfieation  from  the  fact 
related  of  her  ia  Book  vii,  ch.  114.  The  later  horrors  of  the  Persian  seraglio  have 
been  well  treated  by  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol,  i.  pp.  397-400,  E.  T.). 

•  Mr.  lilakesley  thinks  that  "Bactiia,  even  after  the  acceasion  of  Cambyses,  was 
only  nominally  dependent  upon  the  Median  (Persian  ?)  sovereign ;"  and  supposes 
that  it  was  "  comparatively  little  affected  by  the  centralising  policy  of  Darius." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  400,  rote  278.)  There  is  no  ground  for  these  suppositions.  Bactria  ap- 
pears as  a  very  obedient  satrapy  under  Dadarses  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Beh.  Inscript. 
col.  iii.  par.  3),  and  is  not  known  to  have  ever  caused  the  Persians  any  trouble.  It 
was  generally  made  a  royal  appanage  (see  above,  p.  108,  note  ');  and  is  found,  in 
the  war  of  Darius  Codomaimus  agninst  Alexander,  still  subject  to  the  Persian  king, 
and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  his  authority.  (See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8,  11,  13, 
&c.)  An  ambitions  or  desperate  satrap  might  always  cause  a  rebellion  in  his 
province,  more  especially  if  it  was  towards  the  borders  of  the  empire.  He  had  only 
to  raise  the  cry  of  national  independence.  Success  however  was  a  difficult  matter; 
and  Persia  had  not  lost  very  many  provinces  when  she  was  attacked  and  conquered 
by  Alexander.     (Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  465.) 
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armed  force  upon  his  track,  and  slew  liiin  whila  ho  was  still 
upon  the  road,  with  his  sons  and  his  whole  army.  Such  is  tho 
tale  of  King  Xerxes'  love  and  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Ma- 
sistes. 

114.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  who  had  left  Mycale,  and  sailed 
for  the  Hellespont,  were  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  anchor  neai 
Lectum  ;^  from  which  place  they  afterwards  sailed  on  to  Abydos. 
On  arriving  here,  they  discovered  that  the  bridges,  which  they 
had  thouo^ht  to  find  standing:,*  and  which  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  their  proceeding  to  the  Hellespont,  were  already  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  Upon  this  discovery,  Leotychides,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  under  him,  were  anxious  to  sail  back-  to  Greece  ; 
but  the  Athenians,  with  Xanthippus  their  captain,  thought 
good  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
Chersonese.  So,  while  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  away  to  their 
homes,  the  Athenians  crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  the  Cherso- 
nese,' and  there  laid  siege  to  Sestos. 

115.  Now  as  Sestos  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  that 
region,"  the  rumour  had  no  sooner  gone  forth  that  the  Greeks 
were  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  than  great  numbers  flocked 
thither  from  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
rest  there  came  a  certain  OEobazus,  a  Persian,  from  the  city  of 
Cardia,'!  where  he  had  laid  up  the  shore-cables  which  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges.  The  town  was  guarded 
by  its  own  iEolian  inhabitants,*  but  contained  also  some  Per- 
sians, and  a  great  multitude  of  their  allies, 

116.  The  whole  district  was  under  the  rule  of  Artayctes, 

'  Lectum  is  the  modern  Cape  Baba,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Troas  towards  the 
Bouth-west.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  xiv.  284),  and  distinctly  marked  by  the 
geographers  (Strab.  xiii.  p,  483 ;  I'lin.  H.  N.  v.  30 ;  Ptolein.  v.  2 ;  sec  also  Tluicyd. 
viii.  lol ;  and  Liv.  xxxvii.  37).  It  would  give  good  shelter  from  the  north  or 
Etesian  winds. 

*  Supra,  ch,  100,  note  '. 

*  The  Athenians  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  Chersonese, 
grounded  on  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  Miltiades  (supra,  vi.  34-41).  It  was  n 
valuable  possession,  very  fertile  and  suited  for  all  crops  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  ii.  §  10; 
Eurip.  Hec.  8). 

It  was  also  very  important  to  the  Athenians  to  open  the  strait  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, since  Athens  depended  greatly  on  the  corn  trade  from  the  Euxine(sce  Hoeckh's 
Economy  of  Athens,  i.  p.  107,  112,  &c.,  E.  T.,  and  for  the  extent  of  the  trade,  vide 
Bupra,  vii,  147).  Hence  the  fall  of  Sc.stoa  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  siege  of  By- 
zantium (ii.  c.  477,  probably). 

"  The  importance  of  Sestos  is  remarkably  witnessed  by  Thucydides,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  "the  stronghold  and  guardhouse  of  the  entire  Hellespont"  (viii.  62), 

"  For  the  situation  of  Cardia,  vide  supra,  vi,  33,  note  ". 

*  The  y!<^olianH,  after  their  settlement  in  Lesbos,  the  TroAS,  and  Mysin,  arc  said 
to  have  sent  out  various  colonics  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thraciun  coast.  Among 
these  were  ylCnus,  AIoihjcoiuu'sus,  Abydos,  and  Sestos.  (See  Scymn,  Ch.  II.  OUO, 
70C,  and  7UU.) 
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one  of  the  king's  satraps  ;  who  was  a  Persian,  but  a  wicked  and 
cruel  man.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  marching  against 
Athens,  he  had  craftily  possessed  himself  of  the  treasures  belong- 
ing to  Protesilaiis  the  son  of  Iphiclus,"  which  were  at  Elaeus  in 
the  Chersonese.  For  at  this  place  is  the  tomb  of  Protesilaiis, 
surrounded  by  a  sacred  precinct  ;  and  here  there  was  great 
store  of  wealth,  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  brass,  gar- 
ments, and  other  offerings,  all  which  Artayctes  made  his  prey, 
having  got  the  king's  consent  by  thus  cunningly  addressing 
him — 

"  Master,  there  is  in  this  region  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who, 
when  he  attacked  thy  territory,  irfet  his  due  reward,  and  perished. 
Give  me  his  house,  I  pray  thee,  that  hereafter  men  may  fear  to 
carry  arms  against  thy  land." 

By  these  words  he  easily  persuaded  Xerxes  to  give  him  the 
man's  house  ;  for  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  design  in  the 
king's  mind.  And  he  could  say  in  a  certain  sense  that  Prote- 
silaus  had  borne  arms  against  the  land  of  the  King ;  because 
the  Persians  consider  all  Asia  to  belong  to  them,  and  to  their 
King  for  the  time  being.'  So  when  Xerxes  allowed  his  request, 
he  brought  all  the  treasures  from  Elaeus  to  Sestos,  and  made 
the  sacred  land  into  cornfields  and  pasture  grounds  ;  nay,  more, 
whenever  he  paid  a  visit  to  Elieus,  he  polluted  the  shrine  itself 
by  vile  uses.*  It  was  this  Artayctes  who  was  now  besieged  by 
the  Athenians — and  be  was  but  ill  prepared  for  defence  ;  since 
the  Greeks  had  fallen  upon  him  quite  unawares,  nor  had  he  in 
the  least  expected  their  coming. 

117.  When  it  was  now  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  siege 
still  continued,  the  Athenians  began  to  murmur  that  they  were 
kept  abroad  so  long  ;  and,  seeing  that  they  were  not  able  to 
take  the  place,  besought  their  captains  to  lead  them  back  to 
their  own  country.     But  the  captains  refused  to  move,  till  either 

'  Protesilaiis,  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  was  one  of  the  Trojan  heroes.  lie  led  the 
Thessalians  of  Plithiotis,  and  was  the  first  Gret-k  who  fell  on  the  disembarkation  of 
the  army  (Horn.  II.  ii.  695-702).  His  tomb  at  Elajiia  is  mentioned  bv  manv  writers 
(I'hilost.  Heroic,  p.  672;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  859;  Plin.  H.  K  iv.  11,  &c.).  Like  the 
tombs  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  well-known  Cynossema  near  Madytus,  it  was  a 
mere  pyramidal  monnd  or  barrow.  This  mound  still  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  ncijfhbourhood  of  the  first  European  Castle  {Sed'U  Bahr).  See  Chandler's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  cli.  V.  p.  18.  t 

For  the  position,  &c.,  of  Elseus,  vide  supra,  vi.  140,  note  '. 

*  Compiire  i.  4,  end,  and  vii.  U,  note  '.  Wesseling  observes  (from  Herodian, 
vi.  3)  that  similar  claims  were  advanced  by  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  new  Per- 
sian Empire  (note  ad  loc). 

*  This  "seculaiisaiion"  of  sacred  lands  and  buildings  would  create  very  bitter 
feelings  among  the  Greeks;  but  it  harmonised  with  the  general  designs  of  Xerxes, 
who  had  no  real  tenderness  for  the  Greek  religion,  but  sought  to  depress  and  dis- 
grace it  in  every  possible  way.     (Vide  supra,  viii.  33,  35,  58,  &c.) 
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the  city  had  fallen,  or  the  Athenian  people  ordered  them  to  re- 
turn home.  So  the  soldiers  patiently  bore  up  against  their 
sufferings. 

118.  Meanwhile  those  within  the  walls  were  reduced  to  the 
last  straits,  and  forced  even  to  boil  the  very  thongs  of  their  beds 
for  food.  At  last,  when  these  too  failed  them,  Artayctes  and 
CEobazus,  w^th  the  native  Persians,  fled  away  from  the  place  by 
night,  having  let  themselves  down  from  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  where  the  blockading  force  was  scantiest.  As  soon 
as  day  dawned,  they  of  the  Chersonese  made  signals  to  the 
Greeks  from  the  walls,  and  let  them  know  what  had  happ?ned, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  open  the  gates  of  their  city.  Here- 
upon, while  some  of  the  Greeks  entered  the  town,  others,  and 
those  the  more  numerous  body,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy. 

119.  (Eobazus  fled  into  Thrace  ;  but  there  the  Apsinthian 
Thracians  ^  seized  him,  and  offered  him,  after  their  wonted 
fashion,  to  Pleistorus,"  one  of  the  gods  of  their  country.  His 
companions  they  likewise  put  to  death,  but  in  a  different  man- 
ner. As  for  Artayctes  and  the  troops  with  him,  who  had  been 
the  last  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Greeks, 
not  far  from  -^gos-potami,'  and  defended  themselves  stoutly  for 
a  time,  but  were  at  last  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Those 
whom  they  made  prisoners  the  Greeks  bound  with  chains,  and 
brought  with  them  to  Sestos.  Artayctes  and  his  son  were 
among  the  number. 

120.  Now  the  Chersonesites  relate,  that  the  following  prod- 
igy befell  one  of  the  Greeks  who  guarded  the  captives.  He 
was  broiling  upon  a  fire  some  salted  fish,  when  of  a  sudden  they 
began  to  leap  and  quiver,  as  if  they  had  been  only  just  caught. 
Hereat,  the  rest  of  the  guards  hurried  round  to  look,  and  were 
greatly  amazed  at  the  sight.  Artayctes,  however,  beholding 
the  prodigy,  called  the  man  to  him,  and  said — 

"  Fear  not,  Athenian  stranger,  because  of  this  marvel.  It 
has  not  appeared  on  thy  account,  but  on  mine.  Protesihajs  of 
EIjuus  has  sent  it  to  show  me,  that  albeit  lie  is  dead  and  em- 
balmed with  salt,  he  has  power  from  the  gods  to  chastise  his  in- 

•  Supra,  vi.  84,  note  *. 

*  It  in  conjectured  that  Plcistorus  was  tlio  Tlinicinn  Jliirs,  of  whom  we  liad  men- 
tion, Bupru,  V.  7.     The  name  iij  nowliere  I'ouiid  Imu  in  this  |)as^a<;e  of  lioiodotui). 

'  Tliis  place,  celebrated  for  llie  final  defeat  of  the  Atlicniaiis  in  llie  l*elo|ioiine.sian 
war,  wurt  ttii  open  roadsti^ad,  liigiier  np  (lie  .»trait-  tlian  Scslos,  and  diiecli^-  o|i[)(>site 
Liinipsacus.  A  town  may  have  (;rown  up  lure  in  1  .tcr  linic.i  (Slepli.  Jiyz.  ad  \oc.), 
Liut  in  tiie  reloponne.siun  war  there  Hceinn  (o  have  been  not  even  a  vilia^t;  at  the 
place  (Xen.  Ileli.  ii.  i.  ^  25-7).  It  nniy  have  received  ita  nauio  from  two  smull 
Atreums  which  reach  the  aca  u  little  south  of  O'allipoti. 
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jurer.  Now  then  I  would  fain  acquit  my  debt  to  him  thus 
For  the  riches  which  I  took  from  his  temple,  I  will  fix  my  fine 
at  one  hundred  talents — while  for  myself  and  this  boy  of  mine, 
I  will  give  the  Athenians  two  hundred  tialents/  on  condition 
that  they  will  spare  our  lives." 

Such  were  the  promises  of  Artayctes  ;  but  they  failed  to 
persuade  Xanthippus.  For  the  men  of  Elae'&s,  who  wished  to 
avenge  Protesilaiis,  entreated  that  he  might  be  put  to  death  ; 
and  Xanthippus  himself  was  of  the  same  mind.  So  they  led 
Artayctes  to  the  tongue  of  land  where  the  bridge  of  Xerxes  had 
been  fixed  * — or,  according  to  others,  to  the  knoll  above  the 
town  of  Madytus  ;'  and,  having  nailed  him  to  a  board,  they  left 
him  hanging  thereupon.*  As  for  the  son  of  Artayctes,  him  they 
stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes. 

121.  This  done,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece,  carrying  with 
them,  besides  other  treasures,  the  shore-cables  from  tlie  bridges 
of  Xerxes,  which  they  wished  to  dedicate  in  their  temples.'  And 
this  was  all  that  took  place  that  year.* 

"  Two  hundred  talents  would  be  nearly  50,000/.  of  our  money. 

*  Supra,  vii.  33. 

'  The  j)0:?ition  of  Madytus  has  been  already  determined  (supra,  vii.  33,  note  ^). 
It,  lay  a  iitile  above  the  second  European  castle  {Kilid  Balir). 

*  This  fact  had  been  mentioned  when  the  position  of  the  bridge  wu5  described 

(I.8.C.). 

'  Athenffiiis  gives  an  epigram,  in  which  these  cables  are  mentioned,  composed 
by  Archinielus  in  the  time  of  Iliero  II.  of  Syracuse,  or  n.  c.  269-214.  (See  his 
Dcipnosoph.  v.  12;  p.  209,  D.) 

*  Mr.  Clinton  leniarks  upon  this  passage  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  34;  01.  "75,  2),  that  it 
shows  Herodotus  not  to  have  computed  the  commencement  of  the  year  from  the 
winter  solstice.  He  imagines  (as  does  Bp.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  361)  that 
the  siege  of  Scstos  lasted  through  the  winter,  and  that  ilie  Greek  fleet  sailed  home 
in  the  spring  of  n.  c.  478.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  out  of  a  mistranslation  of 
the  pas.<age  in  Thucydides  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  siege  in  question.  Thucydides 
says — oi  'AdrjpaTut  Kai  oi  airh  'Iwyiai  /col  'EW-qanovrou  ^ufinaxoi  ^5tj  a(f)€(TTTj»c«{rey  anh 
datriAcw;,  viToiJ.fivavT(?  'Xvarhv  4iro\i6pKovv  Mi/Soif  (xi^'Twy,  Kui  tiri;(fifiu(To»'Tes 
fl\ov  oiiTjjv  ficAnroi/T&)j'  Twi/  fiap^afiu'v,  Kal  ^ifTO,  tovtu  uTre'irAtuiro*'  «'{  'EAATjirirdj'TOi;  dis 
(Kaaroi  Kara  iroAeis  (i.  89).  It  has  been  usual  to  translate  «irixf'^*a<To»'Ttj  in  this 
passage  ''having  passed  the  winter"  (literally,  "having  over-wintered"),  whereas 
tlie  true  sense  seems  to  be,  "having  reached  ov  touc/ied  the  winter" — a  meaning  jus- 
tified by  such  expressions  as  (VnroAioCffdai,  "to  ("each  gray  hairs,"  tiriictpKa^ftv,  "to 
begin  to  grow  dark,"  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  frequent  use  of  f-nl  as  a  diminutive  in 
adjectives  (Jmypuiros,  iiriai^io^,  tirtaTpoyyvKof,  4iriw6\ios,  fTriniKpos,  imfavato'i,  k.  t.  \.). 
Thucydides  and  writers  of  his  time  use  x^'MoC*'"*  'i^'i  Staxft^ld^t:ll',  for  "  to  pass  the 
winter"  (Thuc.  vi.  74,  vii.  42;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii.  §  15;  iv.  i.  §  lO ;  Herod,  viii.  133). 
In  no  other  passage,  I  believe,  is  ^n-ix*'M'»C*"'  found.  It  sliould  therefore  have  a 
sense  rarely  wanted,  which  tlie  sense  of  "just  reaching  the  winter"  would  be. 

That  Scstos  was  actually  taken  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  with  Salamis  (b.  c. 
4:79),  and  not  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following  (b.  c.  478),  is  contirnied  both  by 
the  direct  statement  of  Diodorus  (xi.  37)  and  by  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  The 
latter  s:'.ys,  it  was  "late  in  the  autuum"  when  the  besieging  force  began  to  murmur 
(ch.  117),  and  that  "meanwhile"  (^Stj,  ch.  118)  those  within  the  walls  had  been  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  as  to  Legin  eating  the  straps  of  their  beds.  It  is  clear 
tliat  they  could  not  exist  very  long  on  this  supply,  especially  as  they  were  "  a  great 
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122.  It  was  the  grandfather  of  this  Artayctes,  one  Artem- 
bares  by  name,  who  suggested  to  the  Persians  a  proposal,  which 
they  readily  embraced,  and  thus  urged  upon  Cyrus  : — "  Since 
Jove,"  they  said,  "  has  overthrown  A  sty  ages,  and  given  the  rule 
to  the  Persians,  and  to  thee  chiefly,  0  Cyrus — come  now,  let  us 
quit  this  land  wherein  we  dwell — ^for  it  is  a  scant  land  and  a 
rugged  ' — and  let  us  choose  ourselves  some  other  better  country. 
Many  such  lie  around  us,  some  nearer,  some  further  off :  if  we 
take  one  of  these,  men  will  admire  us  far  more  than  they  do 
now.  Who  that  had  the  power  would  not  so  act  ?  And  when 
shall  we  have  a  fairer  time  than  now,  when  we  are  lords  of  so 
many  nations,  and  rule  all  Asia  ?  "  Then  Cyrus,  who  did  not 
greatly  esteem  the  counsel,  told  them, — ''they  might  do  so,  if 
they  liked — but  he  warned  them  not  to  expect  in  that  case  to 
continue  rulers,  but  to  prepare  for  being  ruled  by  others — soft 
countries  gave  birth  to  soft  men — there  was  no  region  which 
produced  very  delightful  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  men  of  a 
vvarhke  spirit."  So  t!ie  Persians  departed  with  altered  minds, 
confessing  that  Cyrus  was  wiser  than  they  ;  and  chose  rather 
to  dwell  in  a  churlish  land,  and  exercise  lordship,  than  to  cul- 
tivate plains,  and  be  the  slaves  of  others. 

multitude"  (ch.  115,  end).  We  might  conclude  then,  from  Herodotus  alone,  that 
just  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the  town  surrendered. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Grote  has  seen  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Thucyd- 
ides,  but  lie  has  formed  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  facts.  "After  the  capture  of 
Scstos,"  he  says,  "the  Athenian  fleet  returned  home  with  their  plunder,  towards  the 
coiinnencement  of  winter,  not  omitting  to  carry  with  them  tlie  vast  cables,  &c."  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  271.)  This  I  think  was  certainly  the  case,  and  the  ne.xt  year 
Pausanias  took  the  command  and  made  his  expeditions  to  Cyprus  and  Byz mtium. 

*  The  ancient  territory  of  the  Persians,  which  still  retains  its  name  almost  un- 
changed (in  the  inscriptions  "Parsa,"  in  nioilcrn  Persian  "Pars" — compare  the 
Hebrew  DIB)  is  a  country  of  a  remarkably  varied  character,  deserving,  however,  in 
the  main  the  description  here  given  of  it.  The  portion  inmiediately  bordering  upon 
the  Persiian  Gulf,  and  lying  southward  of  the  mountain-range,  is  an  arid  and  level 
tract,  "  bearing  a  resemblance  in  soil  and  clinuite  to  Arabia,"  and  scarcely  possessing 
a  single  stream  worthy  the  nanie  of  river  (Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  2). 
It  is  "unproductive,  covered  with  particles  of  salt,  and  little  better  than  a  desert" 
(Kinneir'a  Persian  Empire,  p.  7(>).  .  Aboie  this  extends  a  mountainous  region,  inter- 
Bected  by  numerous  valleys,  and  opening  sometimes  into  large  plains,  wiiich  is  fairly 
fertile,  aljounding  in  pasture,  well  wooded  in  parts,  and  watered,  except  towards  tlie 
east,  by  a  sulHcjent  number  of  pleasant  streams.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  upper 
'.■ountry,  that  which  borders  upon  Kerman,  is,  however,  less  agreeable  than  the  rest. 
The  mountains  are  fewer,  the  plains  larger,  the  soil  more  sandy,  ami  water  less 
plentiful  (ibid.  p.  66).  Northwards  of  the  mountain  region,  in  the  direction  of 
Yezd,  a  Hat  country  again  succeeds,  at  first  rich  and  productive,  but  graduMlly 
»:haMging  into  the  chariicter  of  a  sandy  desert,  impregnate<l  with  niire  and  salt. 
Kerman,  which  nnist  be  included  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  JVrsia  (supra,  i, 
126),  has  the  same  general  features,  but  is  more  delicient  in  water,  and  consetiuenlly 
is  far  more  generally  barren  and  desolate.  Even  here,  however,  fertile  dlstricla 
iiccasionally  occur  (Kiniieir,  |)p.  lU4-'2t)l), 

Tlie  rugged  character  of  the  country  is  often  dwelt  on  by  ancient  writera 
(Compare  Arrian.  Expcd.  Alex.  v.  4,  with  Plat.  Leg.  iii.  Cl)5,  A.) 
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NOTE  A. 

ON  THE  INSCRIPTION  RECENTLY  FOUND  UPON  THE  STAND  OF  THE 
TRIPOD  DEDICATED  BY  THE  GREEKS  AT  DELPHI  OUT  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  SPOILS. 


According  to  the  most  recent,  and  (apparently)  the  most  trustworthy  account, 
the  following  is  the  inscription  actually  existing  upon  the  bronze  serpent,  which 
formed  the  stand  or  support  of  the  famous  tripod : — ' 

1st  line  (13th  wind)         AnOAONI0[E]O  ANA0EMA[T]ON  .  .   .  AeAN[Al]0[l] 
'    "■  '  KOP[l]N0Io["l]   [T]ErEAT[AI] 

2EKTON[lOl]  AiriNATAI 
MEFAPES  EniAATPIOI  EPXOMENIOI  .... 
)  *AEIA2I[0]I  TPOZANl[OI]  EPMIoNE5    ....  2 

TIPTN0IOI  nAATAIE2  0E2niE2    .... 
MTKANE2  KEIOI  MAAIOI  TENIOI 

NAHlOl  EPETPIE2  XAAKIAE2 
2TTPE2  FAAEIOI  nOTEIAAIATAI 
)  AETKAAIOI  FANAKT0PIE2  KT0NIOI  21*NIOI 

AMnPAKIOTAI  AEnPEATAI 


2nd 

(12th 

3rd 

(11th 

4th 

(10th 

5th 

(9th 

6th 

(8  th 

1th 

(7th 

8th 

(6th 

9th 

(5th 

10th 

(4ili 

11th 

(3rd 

(2nd 

(Ist 

)  

The  forms  of  Oie  letters  are  not  preserved  in  this  transcript.  They  are  ir- 
regular, and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  especially  the  following  : — y  is  expressed 
by  C  or  <  ;  S  by  the  Roman  D ;  (  by  I,  as  in  Lycian ;"  3  by  ©  or  ©  ;  ^  by 
the  Iloman  X  ;  tt  by  n  :  p  by  R  or  R ;  u  by  V ;  0  by  ®  ;  and  x  by  ^ ,  as  in 
Etruscan,'  Neither  rj  nor  w  occur;  the  former,  except  in  terminations,  is  com- 
monly replaced  by  A,*  while  tiie  latter  is  expressed  by  0.  The  digamma  is 
used  in  two  places,'  under  its  ordinary  form,  F. 

The  dialect  may  be  regarded  as  Doric,  though  there  are  various  forms  which 
are  peculiar.  'AnoXnvi,  (or  'An-oXo)!/!)  for  'An6\\<i)vi  is  very  unusual ;  but  it  ap- 
peals on  an  antique  lion  recently  brought  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  British  Mu- 

'  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Otto  Frick  in  the  ArchaologLcfier  Auszeiger  for  June, 
1856  (No.  90),  which  gives  the  inscription  more  fully  and  more  exactly  than  is  done 
by  Professor  Curtius,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  in  the  Monatsbericht  der 
K^niglicher  Academie  der  Winscnsc/iaft  in  Berlin,  Sitzung  vom  13  JIdrz,  1856. 
The  later  version  of  the  Inscription  adds  the  whole  of  the  first  line,  the  name  Teyta- 
Toi  in  the  second,  and  the  name  Alyivarai  in  the  third ;  it  makes  some  variations 
in  the  orthography,  and  Indicates  that  there  is  certainly  a  name  lost  after  'Ep/iLoiti 
in  the  fifth  line,  and  that  possibly  there  is  a  similar  loss  after  'Epxofj.(vioi  in  the 
fourth,  and  after  Qiffirus  in  the  sixth  line. 

^  See  Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  451. 

*  Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

*  The  inscription  has  'Abavaioi  for  'A^rjvotoi,  Alytvurai  for  AlyivTJTai,  Tpo^iviot 
for  TpotCi'ivioi,  K.  T.  A..,  but  Tevioi,  i:ot  Tdytoi  for  Tv^vjo*  (see  line  7).  In  final  sylla- 
bles the  ri  is  always  expressed  by  E. 

*  Lines  9  and  10. 
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Rcum.*  ^(Kvnfini  for  SiKvcofioi  is  common  ;  as  is  'Epxofitvioi  for  'Op^ofie'vioi 
being  the  established  form  in  all  the  ancient  inscriptions,  and  upon  the  coins 
of  the  place.'  ^Xdaaim  for  ^Xidaioi  is  uncommon ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  ^\€ioivTos  is  read  for  ^Xioimos  in  Herod,  vii.  202,  according  to  some 
MSS.  Tpn^ai'iot  for  Tpoi^dvioi  (the  Doric  form  of  'rpoL^r]vioi)  may  compare 
with  (TTOftaev  for  fiToli}(Tfu  on  the  Sigean  stone.  MvKaves  (or  Mu/cTjc^y),  for  the 
ordinary  MvKT]vmoi,  is  also  lemarkable.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  form  has  been  actually  found,  though  it  was  previously  known 
to  have  existed  from  the  statements  of  Eustathius*  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium.' 
UoTfibainTdi  f(ir  nortSoinrnt  is  quite  abnormal,  and  labours  perhaps  under 
some  suspicion,  since  originally  the  form  used  was  said  to  be  IlorSfarnt.  Fa- 
vuKTopui  {=' hvaKrnpir)i)  for  the  more  ordinary  'AwiKToprfoi  is  remarkable,  both 
as  having  the  digannna,  known  to  attach  to  tiva^  and  its  compounds,  and  also 
as  exhibiting  the  more  rare  of  the  tv>  o  ethnic  titles  stated  to  have  been  borne 
by  the  people.* 

It  was  questioned  at  first  whether  the  existing  serpent  was  the  veritable 
stand  of  the  original  tripod,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  Byzantine  work, 
which  Constantine  had  caused  to  be  made  when  he  brought  the  tripod  itself  to 
Constantinople,  and  on  which  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  a  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal inscription. *  The  un-Gncian  form  of  the  .serpent,  the  irregularity  of  the 
orthography,  and  the  .sliglitness  {Fliichtigkeit)  of  the  writing,  were  urged  in 
support  of  this  view  ;  hut  it  will  .scarcely  now  approve  itself  to  many  scholars 
or  archaeologists.  Dr.  Otto  Frick,  who  originally  suggested  the  doubts,  has 
since  retracted  them,  and  pronounces  himself  convinced  that  the  identity  of 
the  newly-discovered  memorial  with  the  Delphic  oftering is  established  '^beyond 
all  questionJ"^  Chemical  solvents  have  been  .skilfully  applied,  and  the  charac- 
ters nowapj)car  to  have  been  well  and  deeply  cut;  the  orthography  has  proved 
to  be  regular ;  and  the  form  of  the  pedestal  is  recognised  as  stately  and  appro- 
priate.    Further,  the  serpent  exhibits  traces  of  that  erasure  which  Thucydides 

•  This  Inscription,  hilhcrlo  (I  believe)  unpublished,  is  written  fiova-Tpocpr^Zhv,  and 
runs  as  follows : — 

TAArAAMATATAAEANE0E2ANOIOP 
JHAA  ....  AgXqAsIsaAIAasONOn 
KAinASIK  .  .  H2KAIHrH2ANAP02KAIAT5 
AIOTMHTAMaASOaAaANAIAM^OI 

noAnNi. 

TO  ayaXuara  rdSe  avfbfffav  Oldp- 
iroj'09,  Bai5f(Tii,  'ApXf^\_<^of,  0]aA7}s, 
Kal  rioffiKAf)?,  Kttl  'H7T)iioi'5f)0j,  «ai  Ava- 
W5,  Kal  'Afa/SAeo;,  SeicaTijf  ry  'A- 
voKufi. 

'  Vide  supra,  viii.  .34,  note  *,  ad  fin. 

•  Ad  Hoin.  II.  ii,  p.  290.  "Af'^frai  Si  Ka\  iyiKut  Muk^i/tj,  Kal  vXtj^vyTiKus'  6  Si 
'Kofilrrff  avTijf,  oil  n6vov  MvKTfvaiot,  i  K\  a   Kal    MvKr)i>(vi. 

•  Ad  voc.  MuKrjvai.  "  *0  iroAiTTjjr  MuicTjfarov  (wal  idTjAuKb*'  Muktjvi's)  /col  M  u - 
•c»;i'f  y  J." 

•  Stcph,  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AvaKT6piov.  "  TJ»  StjXu/cJu'  (log.  idvtK>>v)  'AcaKr/pfos  (koI 
'AvaKTopia  v  yi,),  Kul  'Apa kt o p  i  *  i) s ."  This  form  (aNAKTOPEAN)  is  found  upon 
the  coiii.s. 

'  Si'c  Profcs.eor  Curtius'a  pnpcr  in  the  Jfonalsharicht,  &c.,  1.  8.  c.  Among  other 
ohjpctions  it  must  he  remembered  that,  ns  tlic  ttipod  it.«i'lf  had  boon  carried  off  by 
the  IMiocianB,  in  tlic  Sacrod  War  (Pniisan.  X.  xiii.  g  6),  the  suuul  was  all  that  Con- 
■tantiiic  could  have  transferred  to  his  now  oapiial. 

»  Dr.  Frick  winds  up  his  roniarks  wiili  llic  following  Btntcnient: — "  Ea  schcint 
nns  naoli  ulleni  dioHom  und  don  lolz(on  KnldcokiMigoii  die  Idonlitiit  unscrcs  Dcnk 
niiilH  mil  doni  deIphi.ichon  Wciligcschenk  auiiiicr  allem  Zwcifel."     (p.  22'i*.) 
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records  in  his  first  book  * — a  disfigurement  which  not  even  a  Byzantine  artist 
would  have  thought  of  imitating. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  with  confidence  that  both  the  monument  and 
the  inscription  are  genuine  ;  and  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  which 
they  furnish  of  our  author's  general  accuracy. 

The  list  at  present  recovered  consists,  it  will  be  observed,  of  thirty  names. 
The  "    "'         ■         ^  '     '         "'     ' 


reans, 
thians. 

Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans,  Eleans,  Potidaeans,  Leucadians,  Anactorians 
Cythnians,  Siphnians,  Ambraciots,  and  Lcpreats.  A  blank  occurs  in  the  first 
line,  before  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Lace- 
dtemonians  commemorated  their  own  patriotism.  Three  other  blanks  are 
thought  to  occur,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  tifth,  and  si.xth  lines,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  up  with  the  names  of  the  Paleans,  the  Mantineans,  and  the 
Seriphians."  These  additions  are,  however,  purely  conjectural  ;  and  in  one  case 
only  does  it  appear  to  be  certain  that  an  omi.ssion  occurs.  The  name  Mam-ivfis, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  add  after  'E/j^ioi/»/y,  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
probable  restoration  of  the  true  text. 

The  whole  number  of  names  inscribed  was  thus,  apparently,  thirty-two,  or  xY 
a  very  few  more.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  number  of  states  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Plattea,  we  find  a  very  considerable 
diflerence.  Herodotus  mentions  twent}  -four  Greek  states  only,  or  at  the  ut- 
most twenty-six,  as  brought  into  contact  with  the  Persians  on  that  occa.sion. 
These  are  the  Spartans,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tegeans,  Sicyonians.  Eginetan.s, 
Megareans,  Epidaurians,  Orchomenians,  Phliasians,  Tioezenians,  Ilermionians, 
Tirynthians,  Plataeans,  Mycena^ans,  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans,  Eleans. 
Potidaians,  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  Ambraciots,  Lepreats,  Slantineans,  and 
Paleans.  These  names,  with  one  exception,"  appear  to  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  serpent ;  where,  however,  they  were  accompanied  by  at  least  seven  others 
— viz.,  the  Thespians,  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians.  and  Cyth- 
nians. The  slightest  glance  at  this  list  suffices  to  show  that  the  intention  of 
the  inscription  was  to  commemorate,  not  tho.se  Greeks  only  who  fought  at 
Platasa,  but  rather  all  who  came  into  hostile  colli>ion  with  tlie  Persians  through- 
out the  war.""  The  gallant  conduct  of  the  Thespians  at  Thermopyhe,"  and  their 
presence,  though  unarmed,  at  Platiiea,  fully  entitled  them  to  a  place  on  the 
common  memorial.  The  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians,  and 
Cythnians,  all  fought  at  Salamis.*  That  participation  in  that  combat  led 
to  inscription  on  the  memorial  is  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  one  of 

*  Thucyd.  i.  122;  7o  niv  oiv  iKtydov  ol  AuKtSatfxovtoi  e'|eKo'Aai|'ai'  tilths  t({t« 
rov  rpiiroSoi  tovto. 

*  See  Dr.  Frick's  paper  in  the  Archdologischer  Auszeiger,  p.  219*.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  either  noATJs  or  ^ipl<pioi  would  have  occurred  in  either  of  the  two  places 
suggested  for  them.  There  is  an  idea  of  geogra])hic  connexion  among  the  minor 
names  of  the  series  which  would  be  violated  by  the  insertion  of  those  words  into 
any  of  the  first  six  lines.  The  proper  place  for  ^fpi<pioi  would  be  after  'Sl<pvioi,  and 
that  for  TlaXris  would  be  after  Atirpfarai.  But  as  these  lines,  having  been  the  first 
imbedded,  are  the  best  preserved,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  names  have  really 
dropped  out  from  them. 

*  Tlie  exception  is  that  of  the  Paleans,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

''  So  Thucydides  seems  to  imply  when  he  says  (1.  s.  c.)  that  the  Lacedajmoniana 
"inscribed  on  the  tripod  the  names  of  all  the  states  which  had  helped  to  overthrow 
the  Barbarian"  (6'Trt'7pa^aj' oi/o/tioffTl  TOj  ir6\fis,  oa ai  ^vyKa^ eKovaai  rhv  fidp' 
Bapo  V  t(TT7j(ra«/  rh  ayadrj/jia). 

*  Herod,  vii.  222  and  226.  »  Ibid.  viii.  45,  46,  and  82. 
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these  cases — viz.,  that  of  the  Tenians."  It  is  probable  that  such  participation 
constituted  &  prima  facie  title  to  the  honour  of  inscription,  though  the  Lace- 
daemonians may  have  allowed  public  or  private  motives  to  sway  them  in 
respect  of  the  actual  inscription  of  those  states  whose  claims  were  the 
slightest. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  active  resistance  to  the  Persians  at  any  one  of  the 
three  great  battles  of  Thermopylaj.  Salamis,  or  Plataea  gave  (speaking  generallj') 
a  title  to  inscription,  and  then  compaie  the  list  of  names  on  the  serpent  with 
that  dei-ivable  from  Herodotus,  we  shall  find  the  discrepancies  very  few  indeed. 
Herodotus  mentions  Greeks  fiom  thirty-six  states  as  having  taken  part  in 
those  battles.'  These  thirt3--six  include  ctery  name  as  yet  found  vpon  the 
monument ;  while  the^'  only  add  to  the  monumental  catalogue  six  names  not 
hitherto  recovered,  which  may  or  may  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
memorial.  The  six  names  are  the  following:  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Man- 
tineanS;  the  Palenns.  the  Crotoniats,  the  Lemnians,  and  the  Seriphians.  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  first  of  these  certainly,  and  the  second  prob- 
ably, formed  a  part  of  the  inscription ;  but  thej'^  have  been  obliterated  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  AVith  respect  to  the  Palcans.  who  are  likewise  omitted  from  the 
list  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  nations  inscribed  upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at 
Olj'mpia,^  it  is  not  now  possible  to  argue  (with  Bronstadt  and  Grote  ")  that 
they  should  have  the  place  of  the  Eleans.  XIAAES,  which  would  have  been 
the  form  used,  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  inscription,  coukl  neither 
be  mistaken  for,  nor  be  corrupted  into  FAAEIOI,— not  to  mention  that  the 
Eleans  would  have  no  power  to  commii^a  fiaud  at  Delp)M.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  Paleans  were  actually  omitted  from  the  two  lists:  they  sent 
to  Platnna  no  more  than  200  heavy-armed  soldieis,  a  smaller  contingent  than 
any  separate  state  except  Lepreum,  which  perhaps  obtained  inscription  on  ac- 
count of  its  close  connexion  with  Lacedaemon.*  Similarly  with  the  Crotoniats, 
the  Leumians.  and  the  Seriphians,  who  each  contributed  but  a  single  ship  to 
the  muster  at  Salamis/  they  may  have  been  regarded  as  not  entitled  to  record, 
on  account  of  so  very  small  a  contingent.  Heroiiotus,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
timely  character  of  the  aid  brought  by  the  Tenians  as  causing  their  inscription 
upon  the  monument,''  seems  to  imply  that  otheiwise  they  would  probably  have 
been  omitted  from  the  list.  And  thus  we  find -all  the  contributors  of  one  ves 
sol  only  omitted,  except  them  and  the  Si[)hnians.  "Wh)'  these  last  were  in- 
Bcribed  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  they  may,  however,  in  some  way  or  other,  have 
distinguished  themselves. 

"  See  Herod,  vlii.  82.  'Hxe  rpi-ltprts  avipwu  Trjviwu  avrofioXfOvffa  .  ,  .  rJTrep  5)) 
((pfpf  tV  a.Kr)br}ir]y  Traaau.  Aia  St  rovro  rh  ff,yov  fycypdcprjcrau  oi  Tr}vtot  iv  Af\(po7ai 
is  rhv  TpiwoSa  iv  To'icrt  rhv  ^ip^apov  KartKovai. 

*  It  may  render  the  agiccniciit  of  Herodotus  with  the  inscription  more  evident 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  tabular  lorm.  Wc  may  also  with  advantage  compare  the  list  of 
I'uusaiiia?.     (See  oj)posi*e  pngc.) 

'  See  Pausan.  V.  xxiii.  ^  1.  The  list  of  Pausanias  is  given  in  the  last  column  of 
the  subjoined  table. 

*  "  With  respect  to  the  nnme  of  the  Elenns,"  snys  Mr.  Grote,  "  the  suspicion  of 
Brfinstndt  is  |)!aii8iblc,  that  PuusiUiias  may  have  mistaken  the  name  of  tlie  Pales  of 
Cephalleniii  for  theirs,  and  may  have  fancied  that  he  read  FAAEIOI  when  it  was 
really  written  riAAEIS,  in  an  inseription  at  lliat  time  nearly  OUO  years  ohl.  The 
place  in  the  series  wherein  PausaniaH  places  the  name  of  tlie  Eleans  strengthens  this 
Buspieion.  Unless  it  be  admitted,  we  shall  be  driven,  as  tlie  most  probable  ulterna- 
tivo,  to  suppose  a  fraud  committed  liy  the  vanity  of  tlic  Eleans,  which  may  easily 
have  led  them  to  niter  a  name  ori^imiily  that  of  the  Pales.  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect ihut  the  P/leuns  were  tiiemsclves  the  superintendents  and  curators  at  OlympLa." 
(Vol.  v.  pp.  '217-8,  note  '.) 

*  Kcu  Thucyd.  v.  Ul.     It  is  uncertain,  however,  when  this  connexion  began. 

*  liorod.  viii.  47,  48,  and  82.  *  See  above,  note '" 
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ORDER    OF    THE    NAMES. 


Book  IX. 


With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  inscription,  we  may  remark* 
that,  while  it  is  to  some  extent  irregular,  it  is  not  wholly  so.  In  the  earlier 
part  the  guiding  principle  is  that  of  the  greater  importance,  which  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  7th  or  8th  name,  and  to  which  not  even  the  position  of 
the  Tegeans  is  an  exception.'  After  this  the  prevailing  idea  is  the  geographic 
one.  First  the  Peloponnesian  states  are  given  ;  then  those  of  central  Greece ; 
then  the  eastern  islanders  ;  finally  the  outlying  states  towards  the  west.  The 
irregularities  are  diiBcult  to  account  for :  perhaps  they  arise  chiefly  from 
additions  (made  at  one  or  other  extremity  of  a  line)  of  states  omitted  at  first. 
'MvKavis  at  the  commencement  of  line  7,  IIoTftSajarot  at  the  close  of  line  10, 
and  Ki 6vioi,  2i(f)vioi,  at  the  close  of  line  11,  are  perhaps  such  additions. 

Finally,  if  we  compare  the  inscription  with  the  list  of  Pausanias,  we  shall 
observe  a  very  close  agreement  indeed.  Pausanias  omits  a  few  names,  which 
may  either  have  been  wanting  from  the  first,  or  have  been  illegible  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Olympia ;  but  he  adds  no  name  at  all,  and  he  only  very 
slightly  varies  from  the  order  of  the  Delphic  monument.  Out  of  his  twenty- 
seven  nations  five  only — those  marked  in  the  table  with  an  obelus — are  placed 
differently  in  his  list  from  their  position  in  the  recovered  inscription.  The 
authenticity  of  his  account  is  thus  strongly  confirmed.  We  gather  from  it 
that  the  inscription  at  Delphi  was  not  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  at  Olympia, 
but  that  being  composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  ideas,  it  contained  nearly  the  same  names  in  nearly  the  same  order. 
The  two  lists  may  be  best  compared  by  being  placed  side  by  side.* 


'  The  Tegeans  furnished  fewer  troops  than  either  the  Sicyonians  or  the  Mega- 
rians,  and  if  naval  succours  are  taken  into  the  account,  may  be  said  to  occupy  about 
the  place,  to  which  mere  numbers  entitled  them,  in  the  list  of  Pausanias.  But  their 
distinguished  conduct  at  Plataja  (Herod,  ix.  GO,  70,  71)  gave  tliem  a  right  to  the 
proud  position  which  they  occupy  on  the  Delphic  monument. 


•  Delphic  inscription   (as  now  exist- 
ing) :— 

....  [AaifeSaijuo'i'ioi],  'A0aj'[a?Jo«, 

Kop[i]y0ioi,  [T]67€aT[o(J, 

2eKuoj'[ioi],  AiytvaTai, 

Mfyapts,  'EwiSavptoi,  't.pxoix(vioi, 

♦A«ia(ri[o]j,  Tpo^ai/i[oi], 'Epjuior??,  .  .  .  j, 

Tipvpdiot,  riAoTaiif,  ©strTTjfs, 

MvKavis,  KeToi,  MaAioi,  TeVioj, 

No^ioi,  'Eptrptes,  XaAKi5cs, 
Srvpfs,  Ta\(wi,  UoTfiSatuTai, 
AtvKdStot,  TavaKTopif!,  KvOftoi,  'ilcpi'toi, 
'A/iiirpaKidTut,  AeTrptaroi. 


OljTnpic   inscription   (as  reported  bj 
Pausanias) : — 

....  AaKiSaifiAviot,  'Aflj/roToi, 

Kopiydioi,  ^tKvcivtot, 
AlyivTJTai,  Mfyaprjs,  'EKiSavptoi, 

Ttytarat,  'Opxo/xfvtoi, 

^Kidartoi,  Tpoi^-f}vtoi,  'Ep^uioj'^y, 

TipvvOtot,  nA.aToi7)s, 

MuKTivaiotf  K(7oi,  MtjAioi, 

'A^jSpo/cioiToi,  Trivioi,  AenpeartUf 

Na|ioi,  KvOvioi, 

^Tvprji,  'HKfToi,  TloTiSfarau, 

'AvaKToptoi,  Xa\KiSi)s. 
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Abacus,  i,  181. 

Abae,  i.142;  iv.  239,241. 

Abaeans,  iv.  241. 

Abantians,  i.  221. 

Abaris,  iii.  25. 

Abdera,  i.  234  ;  iii.  366,  377  ;  iv.  78,  298. 

Aboosimbel,  inscription   at,  ii.   38;  rock 

temples,  311. 
Abrocomes,  iv.  151. 
Abronychus,  iv.  235. 
Abydos,  iii,  262 ;  iv.  297 ;  bridge  at,  iv. 

28,  37. 
Acantha-tree,  ii.  133. 
Acanthus,  iii.  365  ;  iv.  82. 
Acarnania,  i.  153;  ii.  11 ;  iv.  87,  149. 
Aceratus,  iv.  244. 

Aces,  river,  ii.  418;  iv.  161,  165,  175. 
Acesines,  river,  i.  453. 
Achaea,  twelve  cities  of,  i.  221. 
Achteans,   1.  of  the  Peloponnese,  i.  221  ; 

iv.  243,  269;  2.   of  Phthiotis,  iv.  92, 

120,  185. 
Achsemenes,  1.    son  of   Darius,    iL  339 ; 

iv.  6,  157,  221 ;  2.  founder  of  Achaine- 

nidse,  iv.  12. 
Achajmenidae,  i.  203  ;  ii.  382, 490 ;  family 

tree  of,  iv.  214  ;  family  and  foiuider  of, 

216. 
Acheloiis,  river,  ii.  11  ;  iv.  87. 
Acheron,  river,  iii.  247 ;  iv.  253. 
Achilles,  course  of,  iii.  41,  55. 
Acliilleum,  iiL  248. 
Acinaces,  Persian,  iv.  42. 
Acoris,  ii.  327. 
Acraephia,  iv.  307. 
Acrisius,  iii.  370. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  account  of,  iv.  255. 
Acrothoum,  iv.  20. 
Adeimantus,  iv.  95,  227;  his  address  at 

Salamis,  260  ;  his  flight,  281. 
Adicran,  iii.  111. 
Adrammelech,  i.  497. 
Adramyttium,  iv.  35. 


Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  legend  of,  i,  189 

Adriatic  Sea,  i.  231 ;  iii.  23,  182. 

Adyrmachidae,  iii.  120. 

^a,  i.  119;  iv.  133,  136. 

iKaces,   1.  father  of  Polycrates,  ii.  364 
2.  son  of  Syloson,  and  nephew  of  Poly- 
crates, iii.  93,  347,  354. 

iEacide,  iii.  235  ;  family  tree,  347 ;  gene- 
alogy of,  iv.  261. 

iEacus,  iii  241,  359. 

itga,  iv.  85. 

.^gse,  i.  221. 

JEgmx,  i.  223. 

.i-t'gaean  Sea,  iii.  65. 

.3igaleos,  iv.  277. 

iEgeu-a,  i.  221. 

.^geus,  1.  son  of  Pandion,  i.  240 ;  2.  son 
of  CEolycus,  iii.  102. 

iEgialeans,  iii.  226 ;  iv.  69. 

.(Kgialeus,  iii.  226. 

iEgicoreis,  iii.  223,  308. 

.^igicores,  iii.  223. 

iEgidae,  origin  of  the,  iii.  102. 

.^gileia,  iii.  406. 

iEgilia,  iii.  4u0. 

JEgU,  iL  401 ;  account  of,  iv.  169. 

Ji^firoessa,  L  223. 

iEgis  of  Minerva,  iii.  137. 

Jigium,  i.  221. 

-^gos-potami,  iv.  392. 

Aeimnestus,  iv.  361. 

iEnea,  iv.  86. 

.5inesidemus,  ir.  106,  1 13. 

.iEnos,  iii.  68 ;  iv.  44. 

.^nyra,  iii.  367. 

iEolic  cities,  i.  223. 

Jiolic  Greeks,  their  settlements,   i.  223 
iii.  249  ;  iv.  391 ;  lose  Smyrna,  i.  223 
attacked  by  Croesus,  133;  reduced,  ib. 
offer   submission  to  Cyrus,  217 ;  send 
embassy   to   Sparta,    224  ;    submit    to 
Ilarpagus,  236 ;  accompany  Cambyses 
to   Egypt,   ii.  1,  331  ;  included   in  tho 
satrapies  of  Darius,  401 ;  take  part  Li 
tho  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  Iii.  265 ;  help 
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Histiaeus,    355 ;    serve    in   the  fleet  of 

Xerxes,  iv.    70 ;    anciently  Pelasgians, 

ib. 
^.olidae,  iv.  242. 
.iEolis,  i.  224 ;  iiL  265  ;  a  name  of  Thes- 

saly,  iv.  123. 
.^olus,  iv.  135. 
Aeropus,  1.  a  son  of  Temenns,  iv,  374 ;  2. 

the  grandfather  of  Amyntas,  311  ;  3.  a 

son  of  Phegeus,  334. 
..Esanius  iii.  103. 
.^schines,  iii.  399. 
.iEschreas,  iv.  230. 

JEschrionia,  a  tribe  at  Samoa,  ii.  352. 
iEschylus,  ii.  204. 
.£sop,  ii  180. 
Action,  iii.  243. 
jLtolia,  iii.  421. 
Africa,    see   Libya ;    circumnavigated   by 

Neco,  ii.  321 ;  iii.  28  ;  meaning  of,  33. 
African  desert,  iii.  135. 
Agaeus,  iii.  422. 
Agamemnon,  i.  157;  iv.  111. 
Agarista,   1.  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  con- 
tention for,  iii.  420  ;  marriage  of,  424  ; 

2.  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  iii.  ib. 
Agasicles,  i.  220. 
Agathoergi,  i.  157. 
Agathyrsi,  iii.  36,  75,  76,  83,  86. 
Agathyrsus,  iii.  7. 
Agbal,  iv.  71. 
Agbatana,    1.  Syrian,  ii.  380;  2,  Median, 

i.  184,  195,  226  ;  ii.  381. 
Age,  respect  paid  to,  ii,  113. 
Agenor,  iv.  68. 
Agesihiiis,  1.  a  Spartan  king  of  the  upper 

house,   iv.  140;  2.   a   Spartan    king  of 

the  lower  house,  304. 
Agetus,  iii.  376. 

Agidx,  family  tree  of,  iii,  282;  iv.  322. 
Agis,  1.  grandfather    of  Leotychides,   iii, 

377;  2.  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  iv,  140. 
Aglaurus,  sanctuary  of,  iv,  256. 
Aglomachus,  iii.  118. 
Agora,  iv,  44, 
Agrianes,  river,  iii.  68. 
Agriani:ms,  iii.  185. 
Agricultural  operations  in  Egypt,  ii.  15. 
Agrigciitum,  iv.  113. 
Agron,  i.  123, 
Agylla,  i.  234. 
Ahasuoras,  iv.  217, 
Ajax,  iii.  224,  :!59;  iv.  261,  298. 
Aji  Su,  river,  i.  443. 
Akhmatlia,  i,  185. 
Akkadian  language,  I.  247. 
Aliibiiiidii,  iv.  131,  308. 
Alabaster,  ii.  347. 
Alalia,  i.  832. 


Alarodians,   account  of,  ii.  402 ;  iv.  191 
identified  with  Ararat,  iv.  207, 

Alazir,  iii.  118. 

Alazonians,  iii.  12,  39,  175. 

Alcseus,  1.  a  son  of  Hercules,  i  122;  2 
the  poet,  iii.  249. 

Alcamenes,  iv.  140. 

Alcanor,  i.  170, 

Alcetas,  iv.  311. 

Alcibiades,  iv.  233. 

Alcides,  iii.  376. 

Alcimachus,  iii.  400. 

Alcmaeon,  1.  father  of  Megacles,  i.  150; 
2.  son  of  Megacles,  iii.  418. 

Alcmseonidae,  banished  by  Pisistratids,  iii. 
218;  bribe  the  Delphic  oracle,  219; 
under  a  curse.  228  ;  accused  of  being  in 
league  with  the  Persians,  417;  defended 
by  Herodotus,  418  ;  their  antiquity  and 
■w-ealth,  419;  family  tree  of,  424, 

Alcmena,  ii.  68. 

Alcon,  iii.  422. 

Alea,  i.  156 ;  iv.  364. 

Aleian,  plain,  iii.  396, 

Aleuadae,  iv.  4,  91,  119. 

Aleuas,  iv.  358. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  his  wealth, 
iii.  187;  destroys  the  Persian  embassa- 
sy,  189;  gives  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
Bubares,  190;  contends  at  Olympia, 
191 ;  advises  the  Greeks  to  retire  from 
Tempe,  iv.  121  ;  his  statue  at  Delphi, 
297 ;  goes  as  Persian  ambassador  to 
Athens,  308  ;  his  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 311  ;  failure  of  liis  mission,  314; 
communicates  Persian  plans  to  the 
Greeks.  351. 

,  son  of  Priam,   i.  e.   Paris,  his 


rape  of  Helen,  i.  120  ;  arrival  in  Egypt, 
ii.  158;  arrest  by  Thonis,  159;  not  at 
Trov  during  the  siege,  162. 

Al:-Aflabis  of  Persia,  "i.  210. 

Ai;iat,  ii.  336. 

Alitta,  i.  209. 

Alopecffi,  iii.  221. 

Alp,  the  word  first  used,  iii.  37. 

Alpeni,  iv.  123,  146,  153. 

Ali)hal)et,  inventor  of,  ii.  265  ;  see  Writing. 

Alpheus,  iv.  152. 

Alpis,  river,  iii.  37. 

Alum,  ii.  2:.'9. 

Alus,  iv.  120,  185. 

Alyaltcs,  i.  127;  his  war  with  Miletus, 
128  ;  his  sickness  and  consultation  with 
tins  Delphic  oracle,  129;  his  war  with 
C'yaxares,  162,  329  ;  his  marriage  ot 
}iis  daughter,  164;  his  appointment  ot 
o  nucoessor,  177;  hi."  tomb,  178. 

AmanuB,  Mount,  i.  104. 
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AMASIS. 

Aiiiasis,  his  character,  i.  104;  his  revolt, 
ii.  210  ;  defeats  Apries,  216  ;  his  golden 
footpan,  222  ;  his  prosperity,  223,  325  ; 
his  Phil-Hellenism,  228  ;  his  marriage, 
229 ;  his  offerings,  230  ;  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  233  ;  re'v^n,  324  ;  quarrel  with 
Persia,  331  ;  death,  337  ;  treatment  of 
his  body,  343  ;  his  letter  to  Polycrates, 
365  ;  his  reception  of  Solon,  i.  134  ;  his 
alliance  with  Croesus,  166. 

,  the  Persian,   iii.  119;  besieges 

Barca,  146  ;  his  stratagem,  147  ;  refuses 
to  attack  Cyrene,  ib. ;  recalled  by  Ary- 
audes,  148. 

Amathus,  iii.  256,  257. 

Amathusians,  iii.  261. 

Amazons,  story  of  the,  iii.  79,  80 ;  iv.  355  ; 
called  Oiorpata  by  the  Scythians,  iii.  75). 

Amber,  ii.  417. 

Arabraciots,  iv.  252,  253,  337,  395. 

Araeiuias,  iv.  273,  281. 

Ameinocles,  iv.  131. 

Ameiiti,  ii.  167. 

Ames,  ii.  298. 

Amestris,  iv.  219  ;  her  cruelty,  220  ;  her 
conduct  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  387. 

Amiantus,  iii.  422. 

Amida,  i.  463. 

Ammon,  or  Araun,  i.  143;  ii.  36,  40,  67, 
241. 

Amraonians,  ii.  344 ;  attacked  by  Per- 
sians, 351  ;  their  king,  Etearchus,  41  ; 
their  position,  iii.  130. 

Amompharetus,  iv.  355,  357,  365. 

Amorges,  iii.  264. 

Ampe,  iii.  350. 

Ampelus,  Cafe,  iv.  84. 

Amphiariius,  ii.  400 ;  oracle  at,  i.  142, 
144.  146  ;  iv.  307. 

AmphiciBa,  iv.  241. 

Ampliicrates,  ii.  377. 

Amphictyon,  iv.  138. 

Amphictyonic  League,  ii.  229;  iii.  219  ; 
iv.  138,  145,  153. 

Ampliilochus,  ii.  400 ;  iv.  68. 

Amphilytus,  i.  152. 

Amphiiiinestus,  iii.  421. 

Amphion,  iii.  24. 

Amphissa,  iv.  240. 

Amphitryon,  ii.  6S  ;  iii.  217,  370. 

Amram,  mound  of,  ii.  478. 

Amun-m-he  ii.  293. 

Amun-nou  het,  her  numerous  edifices,  ii. 
SCO. 

Amunoph  I.,  ii.  298.  Amnnoph  II.,  303. 
Amunoph  HI.,  his  conquests,  304. 

Amyntas  I.,  king  of  Mucedon,  son  of  Al- 
cetas,  iv.  311;  Persian  embassy  to,  iii. 
187;  offers  Anthemus  to  Hippias,  248  ; 


Amj-ntas  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  i.  25 ; 

Amyntas  of  Asia,  iv.  308. 
Amyrgian  Scyths,  iv.  53,  170,212 
Amyris  the  Wise,  iii.  420. 
Amyrtaeus,  ii.  327,  342. 
Amytheon,  ii.  78. 
Anacharsis,  story  of,  iii.  56. 
Anacreon,  ii.  422. 
Anactorians,  iv.  338. 
Anagynis,  iv.  281. 
Anammelech,  i.  497 
Anaphas,  iv.  50,  220. 
Anaphlystus,  iii.  74. 
Anaua,  iv.  26. 
Anaxander,  iv.  140. 
Anaxandrides,    king   of    Sparta,    i.    157 : 

his  two   wives,    iii.  201 ;  hia  children, 

202;  iv.  141. 

•,  ancestor    of   Leotychides, 


iv.  304. 

Anaxilaiis  of  Rhegium,  iii.  352 ;  iv.  114. 

Anchimolius,  his  expedition  against  Ath- 
ens, iii.  220;  his  tomb,  ib. 

Andreas,  iii.  420. 

Andrians,  in  Xerxes'  fleet,  iv.  263 ;  their 
reply  to  Themistocles,  293. 

Androbulus,  iv.  97. 

Androcrates,  iv.  332. 

Androdamas,  iv.  274,  376. 

Andromeda,  i.  119;  iv.  47,  104. 

Audrophagi,  or  Cannibals,  po.sition  of,  iiL 
14,  75  ;  manners  of,  77  ;  refuse  to  help 
the  Si'ythians,  83 ;  their  country  trav- 
ersed by  Darius,  86. 

Andres,  iii.  23,  196;  siege  of,  iv.  293; 
siege  raised,  298. 

Aneristus,  1.  futiier  of  Sperthias,  iv.  93  ; 
2.  son  of  Sperthias,  95  ;  i.  74. 

Angites,  river,  iv.  80. 

Angrus,  river,  iii.  37. 

Animals,  Egyptian  veneration  for,  ii.  94; 
burial  of,  97;  of  Africa,  iii.  140,  141. 

Anopaea,  iv.  146. 

Antaccei,  iii.  40. 

Antagoras,  iv.  368. 

Antandrus,  iii.  192;  iv.  35. 

Anthela,  iv.  123,  137. 

Anthemus,  iii.  248. 

Anthylla,  ii.  139. 

Antichares,  iii.  203. 

Anticyra,  iv.  136,  145. 

Antidorus,  iv.  230. 

Antiochus,  iv.  314. 

Antipater,  iv.  82. 

Antiphenius,  iv.  105. 

Antiquity,  pretensions  of  various  tribes  to, 
ii.  2. 

Ants,  Indian,  ii.  408. 

Anu,  the  Assyiian  god,  i.  481. 
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Anysis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  215. 

,  one   of  the  Egyptian  nomes,  ii. 

215. 

,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  184. 

Anysns,  iv.  81. 

Aparytae,  account  of,  iv.  178. 

Apaturia,  i.  222. 

Aphetae,  iv.  133,  226,  227. 

Aphidnse,  iii.  408 ;  iv.  300,  367. 

Aphrodisias,  iii.  120. 

Aphthis,  ii.  214. 

Aphytis,  iv.  85. 

Apia,  iii.  43. 

Apidanus,  iv.  90,  134. 

Apis,  an  Egyptian  town,  ii.  23. 

,  an  Egyptian  god,  iL  200  ;  identified 

with  Epaphus,  ib. ;  appearance  of,  353 ; 
burial-place  of,  355. 

Apis  steljE,  i.  384;  ii.  319,  322. 

Apollo,  his  oracles ;  at  Delphi,  i.  143  ;  iv. 
243,  &c. ;  at  Abae,i.  142;  iv.  241,  306; 
at  Brauchidffi,  i.  142,  228 ;  ii.  203  ; 
at  Patara,  i,  248;  at  Ptoiim,  iv.  307; 
his  worship  at  Thomax,  i.  159;  at 
Thebes,  as  Ismenian,  146,  177;  in 
Asia  as  Triopian,  220  ;  near  Acraephia, 
as  Ptoan,  iv.  307 ;  at  Sparta,  iii.  372 ; 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  Horus,  ii. 
191,  204  ;  with  the  Scythian  (Etosyrus, 
iii  43 ;  tale  of  his  flaying  Marsyas,  iv. 
24 ;  of  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
at  Metapontum,  iii.  11  ;  of  his  invoca- 
tion by  Croesus,  i.  174  ;  of  his  reply  to 
the  reproaches  of  Croesus,  176. 

Apollonia,  1.  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  iii.  68  ; 
2.  a  town  on  the  Ionian  Gulf,  iv.  377. 

Apollophanes,  iii.  354. 

Apollo's  fountain,  iii.  103. 

Apophis,  ii.  353. 

Apries,  his  reign,  ii.  209;  death,  217; 
conquests,  322 ;  war  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, L  416;  his  daughter,  Nitetis, 
ii.  332. 

Apsynthians,  iii.  358  ;  iv.  892. 

Arabia,  its  physical  geography,  i.  469 ; 
reaches  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  334  ;  one 
of  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth, 
410;  exhales  a  sweet  odour,  114;  its 
soil,  13;  position,  iii.  27;  extends  into 
Africa,  ii.  9,  2()6, 

Arabian  Guli',  position  and  size,  ii.  12 ; 
joined  by  u  canal  to  the  Nile,  206;  ships 
built  on  it  by  Necos,  207. 

Arabians,  their  good  faith,  ii.  335  ;  mode 
of  taking  oaths,  ib. ;  worship,  i.  209 ; 
ii.  837;  cu-stoms,  i.  264;  ii.  410,  413; 
allow  Canibyscs  to  pa.Ks  through  their 
country,  837 ;  pay  Darius  an  annual 
giil,  4u6 ;  serve  iu  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 


54,   63 ;    Sennacherib,  their    king,   ii. 

188. 

Arabian  spices,  ii.  411 ;  sheep,  414. 

Aram-Naharaim,  its  physical  geography, 
i.  464 ;  signification  of  the  word,  ib. 

Arad,  i.  117. 

Aradus,  i.  473 ;  iv.  71. 

Ararat,  its  true  position,  iv.  208. 

Arams,  iii.  35. 

Aras,  i.  441. 

Araxes,  i.  267 ;  iii.  8,  27. 

Arbaces,  i.  322,  328. 

Arcadia,  I  156 ;  iii.  209,  298. 

Arcadians,  attacked  by  Spartans,  i.  156  ; 
iii.  277 ;  assist  the  Messenians,  297 ; 
incited  to  attack  Sparta  by  Cleomenes, 
382 ;  send  troops  to  Thermopylae,  iv. 
138 ;  furnish  a  few  deserters  to  Xerxes, 
237 ;  send  troops  to  Plata^a,  337 ;  of 
Pelasgic  race,  i.  221 ;  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  Pelopounese,  iv.  267. 

Arceanus,  i.  404. 

ArcesUaiis  I.,  iii.  109. 

II.,  iii.  111. 

III.,  expelled  from   Cyrene,  iii. 


116;  recovers  his  throne,  118;  mur- 
dered, 118 ;  the  king  who  submitted  to 
Cambyses,  ib. 

IV.,  iii.  117. 


Archander,  1.  an  Egyptian  town,  ii.  140} 

2.  the  son  of  Phthius,  ib. 
Archelal,  iii.  225. 
ArchelaQs,  iv.  140. 
Archestratidas,  iv.  376. 
Archias,  1.  father  of  Samius,  ii.  373 ;  2. 

son  of  Samius,  ib. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  381. 

,  ancestor  of  Leotychides,  iv. 


305. 

Archidice,  ii.  181. 
Archilochus,  L  125. 
Ardericca,  1.  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  260 ;  2. 

in  Cissia,  iii.  4 16. 
Ardomanes,  ii.  886,  612. 
Ardys,  i.  127,  289. 
Areopagus,  iv.  255. 
Argades,  iii.  223. 
Argadeis,  iii.  223,  308. 
Argajus,  iv.  311. 
Arganthonius,  i.  231,  232. 
Arg6  and  Opis,  story  of,  iii.  24. 
Argeia,  iii.  369. 
Argilus,  iv.  81. 
Argiopius,  iv.  357. 
Argippajiins,  iii.  18. 
Argives,  their  ancient  superiority  over  the 

other  Greeks,  i.  118;  iv.  103  ;  extent  of 

their   dominion   at   onetime,    i.    170; 

their  emiueuce  in  music,  ii.  428 ;  oon- 
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tend  with  Sparta  for  the  possession  of 
Thyrea,  i.  171 ;  assist  Pisistratus  as 
mercenaries,  152  ;  war  with  Clisthenes 
of  Sicyon,  iii.  224  ;  assist  Egina  against 
Athens,  239 ;  attacked  by  Cleomenes, 
384  ;  suffer  a  great  loss,  387 ;  contend 
with  their  own  slaves,  389 ;  Argive 
volunteers  aid  Egina,  394  ;  refuse  to  aid 
the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  iv.  10.3, 
104  ;  make  a  treaty  with  Xerxes,  104  ; 
dealings  with  Mardonius,  324;  assist 
Tegeans  against  Sparta,  346 ;  assist 
Athenians  at  Tanagra,  ib.  ;  send  em- 
bassy to  Artaxerxes,  104  ;  their  mytliic 
war  against  Thebes,  SSfi ;  their  sup- 
posed relationship  to  the  Persians,  104  ; 
their  tribes,  iii.  225;  customs,  i.  171; 
iii.  240. 

Argo,  sails  to  Colchis  from  AphetfB,  iv. 
133;  driven  to  Lake  Tritonis,  iii.  127. 

Argonautic  expedition,  i.  120  ;  iii.  98,  127. 

Argos,  festival  of  Juno  at,  i.  135  ;  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  iii.  224  ;  settlement 
of  Dorians  at,  271  ;  threatened  by  Cle- 
omenes, 385  ;  Greek  embassy  to,  iv.  102. 

Ariabignes,  iv.  221. 

Arian  nation,  i.  317,  545  ;  iv.  47. 

Arians  of  Herat,  i.  549 ;  ii.  402 ;  account 
of,  iv.  167. 

Ariantas,  iii.  60. 

Ariapeithes,  iii.  56. 

Ariaramnes,  1.  an  ancestor  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
12,  218;  2.  a  Persian  who  fought  at 
Salamis,  280. 

Aridolis,  iv.  134. 

Arima,  iii.  20,  162. 

Arimaspea,  i.  40  ;  iii.  9. 

Arimaspi,  ii.  418,  iii.  9,  20. 

Arimnestus,  iv.  366. 

Ariomardus,  1.  a  son  of  Darius,  iv,  221 ; 
2.  a  brother  of  Artyphius,  223, 

Arion,  legend  of,  i.  130,  131. 

Ariphron,  iii.  424. 

Arisba,  i.  224. 

Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  attacks  Naxos, 
iii.  195 ;  calls  a  council,  199.;  revolts 
against  Darius  and  goes  to  Sparta,  206  ; 
his  speech,  ib. ;  dismissed  from  Sparta, 
209;  proceeds  to  Athens,  214,  250; 
marches  on  Sardis,  252 ;  his  flight  and 
death,  266. 

Aristagoras  of  Cyme,  iii.  93,  200. 

of  Cyzicus,  iii.  92. 

Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  i.  39  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Scyths,  iii.  9  ;  story  of,  10. 

of  Corinth,  iv.  95. 

Aristides,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  103 ; 
his  address  to  Themistocles  at  Salamis, 
iv.  272 ;  exploits  at  Salamis,  282. 
Vol,  IV.— 27 


ARTAPHERKE3, 


Aristocrates,  iii.  382. 
Aristocyprus,  iii.  260. 
Aristodemus,    father  of  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  iii.  99,  274,  368 ;  iv.  140,  304. 
,  iv.  153,  365. 


Aristodicus,  and  the  oracle,  i.  229, 
Aristogiton,  iii.  214,  409,  418. 
Aristolaids,  i.  150. 
Aristomachus,  iii.  270,  274,  368 ;  iv.  140 

304. 
Ariston,  king  of  Sparta,  story  of,  iii.  876. 
,  king  of  Byzantium,  iii.  92. 


Aristonice,  iv.  97. 

Aristonymus,  iii.  420. 

Aristophantus,  iii.  378. 

Aristophilides,  ii.  431. 

Arizanti,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  188. 

Arizus,  iv.  61. 

Armais,  ii.  152. 

Armenia,  its  physical  geography,  i.  465  ; 
included  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  ii,  401, 

Armenians,  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,  iv. 
60,211;  adjoin  on  the  Cilicians,  iii. 
207  ;  included  in  the  troop.s  of  Xerxes, 
iv.  58 ;  export  wine  to  Babylonia,  i. 
259  ;  their  boats,  ib. 

Arrow  heads  of  flint,  iv,  56. 

Arpoxais,  iii.  4. 

Arsamenes,  iv.  54. 

Arsames,  1.  son  of  Ariaramnes,  i.  270; 
iv,  12,  151,  218;  2.  son  of  Darius,  57, 
222, 

Art  aba,  i,  256. 

Artabanus  dissuades  Darius  from  attack- 
ing the  Scythians,  iii.  62 ;  opposes  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  iv.  9 ;  colloquy 
with  Xerxes,  14 ;  second  colloquy,  38  ; 
sent  back  to  Susa,  41  ;  his  family, 
223, 

Artabat^s,  iv.  54. 

Artabazanes,  iv.  221. 

Artabazus,  iv,  54  ;  accompanies  Xerxes  to 
the  Hellespont,  301 ;  besieges  Potidaea, 
ib. ;  dissuades  Mardonius  from  engaging 
at  Plataja,  349  ;  quits  the  field  without 
fighting,  362  ;  his  return  and  route  to 
Asia,  375. 

Artaca,  iii.  10,  357 

Artachaees,  iv.  20,  82. 

Artachseus,  1.  the  father  of  Artayntes,  iv. 
3u3  ;  2.  the  father  of  Otaspes,  52. 

Artaeans,  iv.  47. 

Artieus,  1.  the  father  of  Artachaees,  iv, 
20  ;  2.  the  father  of  Azanes,  54. 

Artamnes,  iv.  219. 

Artanes,  iv.  223. 

Artaphernes,  1.  son  of  Hystaspes,  made 
satrap  of  Sardis,  iii.  192  ;  aids  Aristago- 
ras against  Naxos,,  195  ;  receives  an  em- 
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ARTAXERXES. 

bassy  from  Athens,  230;  threatens 
Athens,  249 ;  saves  the  citadel  of 
Sardis,  252 ;  takes  measures  to  put  down 
the  revolt  265  ;  his  speech  to  Histiasus. 
341 ;  puts  HistiiEus  to  death,  355  ;  mean- 
ing of  his  name,  453  ;  half-hrother  of 
Darius,  iv.  223  ;  2.  son  of  the  former, 
goes  with  Datis  to  Marathon,  iii.  396, 
416  ;  commander  of  the  Lydians  under 
Xerxes,  iv.  59. 

Artaxerxes,  iii.  398 ;  meaning  of  the  term, 
iii.  453 ;  sent  gifts  to  descendants  of 
Mariames,  iv.  76  ;  embassy  sent  to  him 
bv  the  Argives,  104 ;  called  Longimanus, 
222. 

;Vrtayctes,  iv.  60 ;  his  impiety,  391  ;  and 
his  pimishment,  393. 

Artaynta,  iv,  223,  387. 

Artayutes,  iv.  303,  386. 

Artazostra,  iii.  364  ;  iv.  221. 

Artembares,  1.  a  Median  noble,  i.  197;. 
2.  a  Persian  noble,  iv.  303. 

Artemisia,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  106; 
assists  Xerxes,  iv.  71 ;  her  advice  to 
him  at  Salamis,  264  ;  her  conduct  there, 
276  ;  consulted  by  him  after  the  battle, 
288 ;  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
sons,  lb. 

Artemisium,  iv.  122  ;  Ist  battle  at,  230 ; 
2nd,  231 ;  3rd,  232. 

Artimpasa,  iii.  43,  164. 

Artiscus,  iii.  69. 

Artochmes,  iv.  58. 

Artontes,  1.  father  of  Bagrens,  ii.  425; 
2.  son  of  Mardonius,  iv.  374. 

Artybius,  and  his  horse,  iii.  260. 

Artyntes,  iv.  54. 

Artyphius,  iv.  54,  223. 

Artystond,  ii.  398;  iv.  57,  218. 

Arura,  ii.  216. 

Aryandes,  iii.  119. 

Aryandics,  iv.  25. 

Aryenis,  i.  164. 

Asbystoe,  iii.  122. 

Ascalon,  i.  191,  285  ;  its  temple,  191. 

Aschy,  iii.  17. 

Ashtaroth,  ii.  451. 

Asia,  chief  tracts  of,  iii.  27 ;  boundaries, 
32 ;  meaning  of  term,  33. 

Asia,  wife  of  Prometheus,  iii.  82. 

Asia  Minor,  its  physical  and  political  ge- 
ograpliy,  i.  306 ;  its  shape,  tit. ;  great 
central  plateau,  ib.  ;  lake  region,  308  ; 
cuast  tracts,  809;  western  rivers,  310; 
plains,  311  ;  fifteen  nations,  ib. 

ANias,  a  tribe  at  Sardis,  iii.  38. 

Asiatic  costumes,  iv.  46,  47. 

AsioH,  iii.  82. 

Aidue,  iv.  267. 


ATARNEUS. 

Asmach,  meaning  of,  ii.  36. 

Asonides,  iv.  125. 

Asopians,  iv.  325. 

Asopodcrus,  iv.  363. 

Asopus,  1.  a  river  of  Boeotia,  iii.  408  ;  iv. 
137,  326, 339,  358  ;  2.  a  river  of  Mails, 
iv.  137. 

Asp,  the,  ii.  105. 

A^pachana,  ii.  386. 

Aspathines,  ii.  386,  391. 

Assa,  iv.  84. 

Asses,  wild,  iv.  63. 

Assesus,  i.  129. 

Asshur,  the  supreme  God  of  Assyria,  L 
477 ;  of  Genesis,  479 ;  his  emblem, 
480. 

Asshur-bani-pal,  I.,  i.  367;  II.,  i.  388. 

Asshur- emit  iii,  i,  389. 

Asslmr-nadin,  i.  406. 

Assyria,  boundaries  of,  i.  122;  its  great 
cities,  243 ;  its  fertility,  257 ;  chronol- 
ogy and  history  of,  360 ;  duration  of 
the  empire,  361 ;  its  earliest  kings, 
364 ;  six  monarchs,  365 ;  kings  of  the 
upper  dynasty,  374 ;  its  decline,  389 ; 
chronology  of  the  later  kingdom,  393  ; 
its  duration  and  extent,  374 ;  religious 
wars  and  centralization,  398  ;  art  at  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  4(il ;  its  political 
geography,  402  ;  its  gods,  475  ;  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  iv.  52. 

Assyrian  history  of  Herodotus,  i.  23,  192, 
249. 

Assyrian  writing,  iii.  67. 

Assyrians,  hold  empire  of  Asia,  i.  182; 
attacked  by  Phraortes,  188 ;  by  Cya- 
xares,  189 ;  conquered  by  Cyaxarcs, 
192;  their  king  Sennacherib,  ii.  188; 
included  iu  the  empire  of  Darius,  401  ; 
furnish  troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  50  ;  some- 
times called  Syrians,  51. 

Astacus,  iii.  225. 

Astartt',  L  516;  ii.  158,  448. 

Aster,  iii.  219, 

Astrabacus,  iii.  379. 

A.strouomy,  Egyptian,  ii.  278. 

Astyages  marries  Aryenis,  i.  164;  succeeds 
Cyaxarcs,  192;  his  visions,  »7j.  ;  discov- 
ers t'yrus,  197;  his  cruel  revenge  on 
Harpagus,  199;  consults  the  Magi,  ib.  ; 
defeated  by  ("yrus,  2(i5  ;  kept  in  captiv- 
ity, 207 ;  his  supposed  identity  with 
Darius  the  Mede,  331  ;  his  war  with 
Tigranes,  335. 

Asychi."),  identified  with  Shishak,  ii.  182  ; 
his  lirick  pyramid,  183. 

Atarantians,  iii.  133. 

Atarbechis,  ii.  64. 

Atarucus,  i.  230;  iii.  842;  iv.  85. 
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ATARGATIS. 

Atargatis,  i.  191. 

Athamas,  story  of,  iv.  135. 

Athenades,  iv.  145. 

Athenagoras,  iv,  376. 

Athenians,  their  literati,  i.  16  ;  their  char- 
acter by  Herodotus,  100 ;  their  anti- 
quity, iv.  112;  fixity  of  abode,  ib. ;  their 
Pelasgic  origin,  i.  149  ;  iii.  305  ;  iv.  252  ; 
they  were  lonians,  i.  219,  222;  their 
presence  at  Troy,  iii.  304  ;  iv.  112,  336  ; 
their  war  with  the  Amazons,  iv.  335 ; 
their  reception  of  fugitive  Cadmeians, 
iii.  215  ;  their  behaviour  to  the  Pelasgi 
who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  428,  449  ; 
their  increase  in  power  on  the  adoption 
of  free  institutions,  234  ;  their  merits  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  iv.  96,  97  ; 
their  conduct  at  Artemisium,  233  ;  at 
Salamis,  281;  at  Plata;a,  330,  352, 
362,  364 ;  at  Mycal6,  383,  385 ;  they 
take  Sestos,  392  ;  their  war  with  tlie 
Peloponnesians,  367;  with  the  Edo- 
nians,  368 ;  with  the  Carystians,  384. 

><liens,  its  condition  in  tlie  time  of 
Croesus,  i.  149  ;  altar  of  tlie  twelve 
gods,  ii.  8;  tyrants  expelled  from,  iii. 
221  ;  under  Clisthenes,  222  ;  its  caste 
divisions,  223 ;  its  tribes  altered,  226  ; 
the  "  Accursed,"  228 ;  war  with  the 
Thebans,  234 ;  attempt  to  seize  the 
statues,  239  ;  its  population,  250 ; 
obscurity  of  its  early  history,  303  ;  its 
early  condition  and  origin,  304  ;  first 
appearance  in  history,  305 ;  Ionian 
migration,  307;  the  four  tribes,  223, 
308 ;  earlier  divisions,  309  ;  aristocra- 
tic period,  313;  Eupatrid  assembly, 
315;  oligarchy  established,  316;  laws 
of  Draco,  317;  Cy Ion's  revolt,  228, 
319;  under  Solon,  321  ;  under  Pisistra- 
tus,  i.  154 ;  iii.  338 ;  attacked  by 
Spartans  under  Anchimolius,  220; 
attacked  by  Cleomenes,  221 ;  resists 
him,  229  ;  threatened  by  a  Pelopoune- 
sian  army,  230 ;  its  escape,  231  ; 
defeats  Chalcideans  and  Boeotians,  232  ; 
wars  with  Thebes,  234,  236  ;  wars  with 
Egina,  240 ;  refuses  to  receive  back 
llippias,  250  ;  aids  Aristagoras,  252  ; 
withdraws  after  the  battle  of  Ephesus, 
254  ;  mourns  tlie  fall  of  Miletus,  351  ; 
prevails  on  Sparta  tonittack  Egina,  368  ; 
receives  the  Eginetan  hostages,  382 ; 
refuses  to  restore  them,  390  ;  renews 
the  war  with  Egina,  393  ;  defeats  the 
Eginetans,  394  ;  aids  Eretria  against  Da- 
tis,  399  ;  sends  army  to  Maratiion,  402  ; 
battle  there,  411  ;  tlireatened  by  Per- 
sian fleet,  414  ;  in  danger  from  internal 


BABYLON. 

treachery,  418  ;  consults  the  Delphic 
oracle  about  Xerxes,  iv.  98  ;  becomes  a 
maritime  power,  100  ;  deserted  on  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  250  ;  attacked  by 
him,  255  ;  its  acropolis  and  Mars'  Hill, 
ib. ;  the  acropolis  burnt,  256 ;  re- 
occupied  by  Athenians,  292 ;  rejects 
the  embassy  of  Mardonius,  314  ;  Mar- 
donius  takes  it,  318  ;  destroys  it  utterly 
on  quitting  Attica,  324. 

Athor,  ii.  61 ;  account  of,  64. 

Atiiothis,  ii.  288. 

Athos,  canal  of,  iv.  19,  20,  21,  84. 

Athos,  Mount,  iv.  20 ;  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  its  coast,  iii.  365,  396;  iv.  21. 

Athribis,  ii.  214. 

Athrys,  iii.  36. 

Atlantes,  iii.  134. 

Atlas,  Mount,  iii.  134. 

Atlas,  river,  iii.  36. 

Atossa,  ii.  385,  398,  429  ;  iv.  3,  218,  219. 

Atropatene,  i.  466. 

Attaginus,  banquet  of,  iv.  326 ;  demanded 
by  the  Greeks,  375  ;  makes  his  escape, 
ib. 

Attic  tribes,  iii.  224  ;  measures,  373. 

Attica,  its  three  districts,  i.  150  ;  iii.  239, 
337  ;  the  primitive  country  of  the  olive, 
237 ;  not  suited  generally  for  the 
movements  of  cavalry,  iv.  325 ;  invaded 
four  times  by  the  Dorians,  iii.  232. 

Atyadae,  i.  279. 

Atvs,  1.  son  of  Croesus,  i.  138  ;  2.  son  of 
Manes,  123,  181  ;  iv.  58  ;  3.  father  of 
Pythius,  24. 

Auchatae,  iii.  4. 

Augila,  iii.  123. 

Auras,  iii.  36. 

AuschisiB,  iii.  123. 

Auseans,  iii.  127,  139. 

Autesion,  iii.  99. 

Autodicus,  iv.  374. 

Autonoiis,  iv.  248. 

Auxesia,  iii.  236. 

Axius,  iv.  86. 

Axus,  iii.  105. 

Azanes,  iv.  54. 

Azania,  iii.  422. 

Aziris,  iii.  107,  121. 

Azotus,  sieges  of,  i.  379  ;  ii.  205. 


Babil,  mound  of,  ii.  476. 

Babylon,  topography  of,  ii.  471  ;  its  vast 
size,  i.  244,  412  ;  ii.  472  ;  its  walls,  I 
244  ;  its  plan  and  defences,  246  ;  palace, 
247 ;  temple  of  Belus,  ib.  ;  golden 
image  of  Bel  and  treasures,  248 ;  plun- 
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dered  by  Xerxes,  249 ;  captured  by 
Cyrus,  255,  424 ;  its  boats,  259 ;  cos- 
tume, 260;  seals,  2G1;  wife  sales,  263; 
treatment  of  the  sick,  ib.  ;  burial  of  the 
dead,  ib.  ;  Ichthyophagi,  265  ;  connex- 
ion with  Bel-Nimrod,  485 ;  gradual 
decay  and  ruin,  426  ;  its  present  condi- 
tion, 428  ;  ii.  473  ;  captured  bv  Darius, 
ii.  442. 

Babylonia,  its  productiveness,  i.  258; 
early  history  of,  344 ;  probable  date  of 
the  Chaldaean  empire,  346 ;  list  of  the 
earliest  kings,  351 ;  peopled  from  Ethi- 
opia, 353 ;  general  scheme  of  early  his- 
tory, 352;  later  history,  402  ;  its  phys- 
ical geography,  463;  gods,  475.  /See 
Gods. 

Babylonians,  assist  Cyaxares  against  Al- 
yattes,  i.  164;  fear  the  growing  power 
of  the  Medes,  250  ;  make  alliance  with 
Croesus,  166;  dress  of,  260;  customs, 
262 ;  invent  the  sun-dial,  gnomon,  and 
twelve  hours,  ii.  154 ;  revolt  from  Dari- 
us, 437,  494, 506 ;  reduced  and  punished, 
442 ;  included  in  the  ninth  satrapy, 
401 ;  form  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
53,  54;  were  a  Semitic  race,  i  537. 

Bacalians,  iii.  122,  note  \ 

IJacchiadiB,  iii.  243. 

Bacchus,  identified  with  Osiris,  ii.  65,  191 ; 
antiquity  of  his  worship  in  Egypt,  191 ; 
introduced  thence  into  Greece,  193 ;  by 
Melampus,  79 ;  birth  and  infancy  of 
Bacchus,  192,  414 ;  his  worship  in 
Egypt,  65,  74 ;  at  Meroe,  36 ;  at  Nysa, 
404 ;  by  the  Arabians,  337  ;  at  Olbia, 
iii.  58 ;  by  the  Geloni,  78 ;  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  180 ;  at  Sicyon,  225 ;  by  the 
Satrae,  iv.  79. 

Bacis,  oracle  of,  iv.  336,  271 ;  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy,  284,  350. 

Bactra,  iii.  345;  iv.  169. 

Bactria,  i.  226  ;  included  in  Persia,  ii.  491, 
503 ;  Barcajans  placed  there,  iii.  148 ; 
governed  by  Masistes,  iv.  389 ;  geo- 
graphical limits,  168. 

Bactrians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  401 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  53 ;  chosen  by  Mardonius  to 
remain,  295 ;  engaged  at  Plat.iMv,  339  ; 
ethnic  chariicter,  i.  548;  iv.  I(i8. 

Badres,  iii.  137;  iv.  6(». 

Bagajua,  ii.  425;  iv.  CO,  303. 

BagasuccH,  iv.  228. 

Ball,  game  of,  i.  181;  ii.  270. 

Biirudu,  river,  {.  444. 

barca,  1.  in  Africa,  founding  of,  iii.  113; 
•itc  and  name,  ib. ;  captured  by  Phure- 


tima,  147;  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401 ;  2.  in  Bactria,  iii.  149. 

Barcaaans,  give  tliemselves  up  to  Cara- 
byses,  ii.  339 ;  murder  Arcesilaiis  III., 
iii.  118;  acknowledge  the  act  as  that 
of  the  nation,  119;  besieged  by  the 
Persians,  146  ;  make  terms,  147 ;  car- 
ried away  captive,  ib.  ;  settled  in  Bac- 
tria, 148. 

Baris,  ii.  136. 

Bar-shem,  i.  507. 

Basileides,  iv.  305. 

Bassaces,  iv.  59.     See  Bagasaces. 

Battiadse,  dynasty  of,  iii.  116. 

Battus,  meaning  of,  iii.  106 ;  Bottou 
ffixpiov,  meaning  of,  109. 

I.,  son  of  Polymnestns,   iiL    105 ; 


parentage  and  early  history,  ib.  ;  con- 
sults the  oracle  on  his  voice,  106 ;  settles 
at  Plataja,  107;  removes  to  Cyreue,  108 ; 
reigns  there,  1 10. 

II.,  the  Happy,  iii.    110;  defeats 


Apries,  111. 

III.,  the  Lame,  iii.  114;  deprived 


of  his  chief  privileges,  115. 
IV.,  the  Fair,  iii.  116. 


Bebayt,  temple  at,  ii.  91. 

Becos,  story  of,  ii.  2,  235. 

Beer,  Egyptian,  ii.  109. 

Behistun,  great  inscription  at,  i.  203,  207; 

ii.  490. 
Bel,  worship  of,  i.  246,  512. 
Belbina,  iv.  300. 
Belesis,  i.  331. 
Beleus  (Belochus),  i.  363. 
Belibus,  i.  406. 
Bel-Merodach,  i.  510. 
Bel-Nimrod,  i.  483  ;  etymology  of,  486, 
Belshazzar,  i.  424. 
Belus,   father  of  Ninus,  i.   123;  iv.  49; 

perhaps  the  same  as  Jupiter  Bclus,  L 

246. 
Bendamer,  river,  i.  441. 
Benhadad,  i.  371. 
Bermius,  Mount,  iv.  310. 
Berosus,  i.  51 ;   his  chronology,  345,  363. 
Berytus,  rock  tablet  at,  ii.  309. 
Bessi,  iv.  79. 

Bins  of  Priene,  i.  133,  235. 
Jiias,  brother  of  Melampus,  iv.  346. 
Bilta,  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  i.  490. 
Birds  in  Egypt,  ii.  28  ;  used  as  food,  109. 
Birs-Nimrud,  i.   187,  413,  620;  ii.  474; 

its  present  appearance,  480  ;  its  builder 

484. 
Bisultas,  iv.  81,  296. 
liisaltes,  iii.  354. 
Bisultia,  iv.  81. 
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Bisanthe,  iv.  95. 

Bistonians,  iv.  79. 

Bistonis,  lake,  iv.  78. 

Bithynia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  314. 

Bithynians,  originally  from  Thrace,  iv. 
.59  ;  conquered  by  Croesus,  i.  1 33 ;  served 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  59. 

Bito,  i.  135. 

Bitumen-springs  at  Is,  i.  245. 

Black  doves,  myth  of  the,  ii.  85. 

Boats  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  259 ;  Egyptian, 
ii.  132,  138. 

Bocchoris,  the  Wise,  ii.  317. 

Bcebei's,  lake,  iv.  90. 

Boeotia,  formerly  Cadmeis,  ii.  79 ;  trav- 
ersed by  Xerxes,  iv.  242 ;  entered  by 
Mardonius,  317;  entered  by  the  allied 
Greeks,  329. 

Boeotians  drive  out  Cadmeians,  iii.  215 ; 
invade  Attica,  231  ;  defeated,  232 ;  con- 
tinue the  war,  236 ;  join  the  Persians, 
iv.  242,  2G3 ;  ser\'e  at  Plataea,  339  ;  in- 
form Mardonius  of  tlie  change  made  in 
the  position  of  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, 352  ;  combat  the  Athenians, 
362 ;  protect  the  Persian  retreat,  363. 

Boges,  iv.  77. 

Bolbitine  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23. 

Borea-s,  invoked  by  tlie  Athenians,  iv.  131. 

Borsippa,  temple  at,  i.  187 ;  elevation  of, 
ii.  483. 

Boryes,  iii.  141. 

Boryslheues,  river,  iii.  13,  35,  39. 

Borysthenes,  town,  iii.  58. 

Borysthenites,  people  of  the  city  of  Borys- 
thenes, or  Olbia,  iii.  13,  41,  57. 

Bosphorus,  Cimmerian,  iii.  8,  20,  75. 

Bosphorus,  Thracian,  iii.  62,  64,  65. 

Botti;ca,  iv.  86,  88. 

Bottiaeans,  iv.  301. 

Bowarieh,  mound  at,  i.  350. 

Branchidaj,  oracle  of,  i.  142,  177,  228;  ii. 
208 ;  iii.  199,  350. 

Brauron,  iii.  97,  429. 

Briantica,  iv.  78. 

Bricks,  Egyptian,  use  of,  ii.  183. 

Brigians,  iv.  58. 

Brongus,  river,  iii.  37. 

Bronze,  ancient  use  of,  i.  401. 

Brooches,  Argive  and  Eginetan,  iii.  240. 

Brundusiura,  iii.  74. 

Bryges,  iv.  58,  127. 

Bubares,  iii.  190;  iv.  20,  308. 

Bubastis,  ii.  88,  97,  186;  the  temple  of, 
ib. ;  the  nome  of,  214. 

,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  ii.  186,  204, 

242. 

Bucolic  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23. 

Budii,  Median  tribe,  i.  188,  342,  534. 


Budini,  iii.  16,  78. 

Bulls,  iv.  93,  95. 

Bura,  i.  221. 

Busffi,  Median  tribe,  i.  188. 

Busiris,   feast  of  Isis  at,  ii.  90 ;  the  nom« 

of,  212, 
Butacidas,  iii.  205. 
Buto,  ii.  89  ;  temple  at,  202. 
Bybassian  Chersonese,  i.  240. 
Byblus,  iL  129.     See  Papyrus. 
Byzantium,   iii.  97,    192,    256,    357;   iv. 

376. 


O. 


Cabalians,  1.  of  Asia,  ii.  62,  400;  iv.  195  ; 

2.  of  Africa,  iii.  122. 
Cabiri,  ii.  82,  362. 
Cabyles,  iii.  122,  note  *. 
Cadmeian  characters,  iii.  216. 
victory,  i.  233. 


Cadmeians,  i.  148;  iii.  215,  218;  iv.  335. 
Cadmus,   son  of  Agenor,  ii.  79 ;  iii.   100, 
215,  218. 

■,  son  of  Scythas,  iv.  113. 


Cadytia,  i.  411;  ii  208,  334. 

Caeneus,  iii.  243. 

Ca'icus,  river,  L  310  ;  iv.  35  ;  plain  of,  iii 

355. 
Calacta,  iii.  351. 
Calah,  i.  368,  372,  462. 
Calami,  iv.  379. 
Calantian  ladians,  ii.  404. 
Calasirians,  ii.  214,  216  ;  iv.  340. 
Calatians,  ii.  363. 
Calehas,  iv.  68. 
Cale  Act6,  iii.  351. 
Calendar,  Egj'ptian,  ii.  115. 
Callatebus,  iv.  27. 
Calliades,  iv.  255. 
Callias  of  Elis,  iii.  204. 

of  Athens,  sou  of  Hipponicus,  iv 


104. 
of  Athens,  son  of  Plusaippus,  iii 

417. 
Callicrates,  iv.  366. 
Callimachus,  iii.  412. 
Callipedaj,  iii.  12. 
Calliphon,  ii.  423. 
Callipolis,  iv.  106. 
Calliste,  iii.  100. 
Calycadaus,  i.  309. 
Calydna,  iv.  72. 
Calynda,  i.  238  ;  iv.  275. 
Caniiiriua,  iv.  107. 
Canibyses  I.,  iv.  216. 

XL,  father  of  Cyrus,  L  142, 192, 


iv.  217. 


III.,  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  1 ;  hi» 
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expedition  against  Egypt,  325,  332 ;  his 
treatment  of  Psammenitus,  341,  and  of 
the  corpse  of  Amasis,  34:3  ;  his  embassy 
to  Ethiopia,  347;  his  expedition,  351; 
his  attack  on  the  Amrtionians,  ib.  ; 
stabs  Apis,  353 ;  his  madness,  356 ; 
his  various  outrages,  358,  361  ;  re- 
proaches Prexaspes.  380 ;  wounds  him- 
self, 381 ;  final  address  and  death,  382 ; 
mentioned  in  Behistim  Inscription, 
492,  493 ;  meaning  of  his  name,  iii. 
455 ;  his  position  in  the  family  of  the 
AchsEmenidse,  iv.  218. 

Cameirus,  i.  251. 

CAmels,  i.  169;  ii,  408  ;  iv.  63,  87. 

Camicus,  iv.  118. 

Camps,  ii.  157. 

Campsa,  iv.  86. 

Cana,  Moimt,  iv.  35. 

Canals,  dug  by  Sesostris,  ii.  154 ;  canal  to 
the  Red  Sea,  205 ;  commenced  by  Ra- 
meses  II. ;  attempt  to  re-open  it  by 
Necho,  205,  322  ;  iii.  28 ;  re-opened  by 
Darius,  ii.  205  ;  Babylonian  canals,  i. 
463. 

Canastrajura,  Cape,  iv.  85. 

Candaco,  ii.  37,  39. 

Candaules  of  Lydia,  i.  124. 

of  C  aria,  iv.  71. 

Cannibals,  ii.  406. 

Canobic  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23,  158,  228. 

Canobus,  iL  21,  139. 

Cantons  of  lower  and  upper  Egypt,  ii. 
212. 

Caphareus,  Cape,  iv.  228. 

Cappadocia,  i.  160 ;  invaded  by  Croesus, 
161. 

Cappadocians,  their  geographical  position, 
i.  315  ;  their  ethnical  character,  531 ; 
not  Semitic,  536  ;  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  400  ;  formed  piirt  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  58 ;  called  Sy- 
rintis  by  the  Greeks,  i.  160. 

Captive  Egj'ptians,  ii.  151. 

Captives,  how  treated  by  Assyrians,  i.  397 ; 
by  Persians,  ii.  341,466;  by  Scythians, 
iii.  45;  by  the  Tauri,  76;  their  ransom 
among  the  Greeks,  233,  387- 

Car,  i.  237. 

Carcinitis,  iii.  41,  73. 

Cardaniylo,  iv.  267. 

Cardiu,  iii.  858 ;  iv.  44,  890. 

Carduchi,  i.  468. 

Carcnus,  iv.  120. 

Cariaii  girls,  story  of,  i.  222. 

Jupiter,  i.  237;  iii.  222. 

Cariani,  u  236 ;  submit  to  Hiirpugns,  240  ; 
potfition  in  A»ia  Minor,  237 ;  their  eth- 
nic character,  543 ;  taken  into  pay  by 


Psammetlchus,  ii.  199 ;  fight  ngainst 
Cambjses  in  Egj'pt,  338 ;  included  in 
the  satrapies  of  Darius,  400  ;  revolt  from 
the  Persians,  iii.  255 ;  attacked  by  Dau- 
rises,  264  ;  conquered,  354 ;  furnish 
ships  to  Xerxes,  iv.  69 ;  solicited  to  re- 
volt by  Themistocles,  234,  235 ;  their 
inventions,  i.  236 ;  dress,  iii.  240 ;  lan- 
guage, i.  238 ;  often  employed  as  mer- 
cenaries, ii.  201. 

Carina,  iv.  35. 

Carius,  i.  237. 

Cannanians,  i.  547.     See  Gcrnaanians. 

Cameian  festival,  iv.  141,  266. 

Carpathus,  island,  ii.  367. 

Carpis,  river,  iii.  37. 

Carthage,  ii.  344. 

Carthagena,  ii.  42. 

Carthaginians  help  the  Tyrrhenians  against 
the  Phocseans,  i.  233  ;  threatened  by 
Cambyses,  ii.  345 ;  mvade  Sicily,  iv. 
114. 

Caryanda,  iii.  31. 

Carystians,  bribe  Themistocles,  iv.  294 ; 
their  lands  ravaged,  298 ;  war  with 
Athens,  384. 

Carystus,  iii.  23. 

Casambus,  iii.  382. 

Casius,  Mount,  ii.  6,  206,  334. 

Casmenas,  iv.  108. 

Caspatyrus,  ii.  407  ;  iii.  31. 

Caspeiri,  iv.  179. 

Caspian  Sea,  i.  266 ;  iii.  27. 

Caspians,  iv.  54,  172,  193. 

Cassandane,  ii.  1,  332. 

Cassia,  ii.  413. 

Cassiterides,  ii.  416. 

Castalian  spring  at  Delphi,  iv.  248. 

Caste,  iii.  222,  309,  374. 

Casthanoea,  iv.  126. 

Cataracts,  ii.  22. 

Catarractes,  river,  iv.  24. 

Catiari,  iii.  4. 

Cats,  Egyptian,  ii.  96. 

Caucusa,  iii.  197. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  i.  1 90  ;  bounds  the  Cas- 
pian on  the  west,  268  ;  limit  of  the  Per- 
sian rule,  ii.  405. 

Caucons,  i.  222 ;  iii.  101. 

Caunians,  i.  236,  238,  242,  544 ;  position 
in  Asia  Minor,  313;  iii.  255. 

Cauims,  iii.  255. 

Cayster,  iii.  252. 

Caystrobiui,  iii.  9. 

Ceanti,  at  Sahimis,  iv.  252 ;  on  Delpbio 
tripod,  395.  400. 

Cecr()j)8,  iv.  252, 

C/'ehuiiu),  iv.  23. 

Celeas,  iii.  205. 
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Celts,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  37,  153,  157. 

Ccos,  in  Attica,  iv.  2(J9. 

— — ,  island,  iv.  225. 

Cephallenia,  iv.  338. 

Cephenians,  name  of  Persians,  iv.  47. 

Cepheus,  iv.  47,  104. 

Cepliissus,  river,  iv.  241. 

,  father  of  Thyia,  iv.  124. 

Ceramic  Gulf,  i.  240. 

Cercasorus,  ii.  21,  22,  139. 

Cercopians,  iv.  146. 

Cercuri,  iv.  70. 

Ceres,  identified  with  I.sis,  ii.  89  ;  plays 
dice  with  Khampsinitus,  167 ;  rules  in 
Hades,  ib.  ;  her  mysteries,  ii,  219;  iii. 
348  ;  temples  of,  iii.  40,  218  ;  iv.  360, 
380  ;  worshipped  as  Auxesia  in  Egina, 
iii.  236;  her  worship  at  Eleusis,  iv. 
261. 

Chalcedon.  iii.  97,  192. 

Chalcedotiians,  called  "  blind  "  by  Nega- 
bazus,  iii.  97 ;  remove  to  Mesembria, 
357. 

Chalcideans  of  Euboea,  their  war  with 
Eretria,  iii.  251  ;  attack  Athens,  231  ; 
defeated  by  the  Athenians,  233  ;  present 
at  Arteniisium,  iv.  225 ;  at  Salarais, 
252 ;  at  Plataja,  337  ;  hiscribed  on  Del- 
phic tripod,  395,  400. 

of  Thrace,  iv.  301. 

Chalcis,  iii.  231. 

Ghaldajans,  i.  247,  248;  early  history  of, 
345  ;  their  Turanian  origin,  533  ;  serve 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  52.  See  Baby- 
lonia. 

Chalestra,  iv.  86. 

Chalybes,  reduced  by  Croesus,  i.  133 ; 
situation,  315;  serve  (?)  in  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  59. 

CluimpsjE,  ii.  100. 

Cliaradra,  iv.  241. 

Cliaran,  i.  465. 

Charaxus,  ii.  180. 

Charilaus,  ii.  435. 

Charillus,  iv.  304. 

Chariots,  their  ancient  use,  iii.  139. 

Charon  of  Lanipsacus,  i.  31,  34,  37. 

Charondas,  i.  19. 

Charopinus,  iii.  252. 

Chedorlaomer,  i.  348,  356. 

Chemrais,  island,  ii.  203. 

Chemmis,  city,  ii.  125 ;  uome,  213. 

Chenab,  river,  i.  453. 

Cheops,  ii.  169 ;  his  causeway  and  pyra- 
mid, 170;  identilied  witli  Suphis,  291. 

Chephren,  ii.  174  ;  his  pyramic^  175. 

Cherasniis,  iv.  60. 

Chersia,  ui.  255;  iv.  71,  230. 


Chersonese,  Thracian,  under  Miltiadea 
son  of  Cypselns,  iii.  358 ;  under  Mil- 
tiades  son  of  Cimon,  361  ;  iv.  390. 

,  Rugged,  iii.  73. 

Chians  help  Miletus,  i.  128;  surrender 
Pactyas,  230  ;  refuse  to  sell  the  (Enus- 
sae,  232  ;  refuse  to  give  HistiiBus  ships, 
iii.  354  ;  at  the  battle  of  Lade,  348 ;  re- 
duced by  Ilistiseus,  355  ;  submit  to 
Persians,  356 ;  send  ambassadors  to 
Leotychides,  iv.  305  ;  received  into  al« 
liance  after  Mycale,  385. 

Chileiis,  iv.  321. 

Chilon,  i.  149;  iii.  377;  iv,  156. 

Chios,  i.  218. 

Choaspes,  i.  252;  iii.  207,  212;  meaning 
of,  iii.  455. 

Chcereae,  iii.  400. 

Choereatse,  iii.  225. 

Choerilus,  i.  16. 

Choerus,  iv.  118. 

Choragmians,  i.  550  ;  iv.  54,  165 

Chromius,  i.  170. 

Ciconians,  iv.  45,  79. 

Cilicia,  i.  163 ;  its  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
312 ;  its  divisions,  ii.  45  ;  its  bounda- 
ries, iii.  211. 

Cilicians,  not  reduced  by  Croesus,  i.  22 ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400 ;  border  on  Cappadocia,  iii.  207  ; 
engaged  in  battle  of  Lade,  344  ;  serve 
in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  68 ;  lose  ships 
at  Artemisium,  231;  their  ethnic  char- 
acter, I  535  ;  their  name  of  Hypachaei, 
iv.  68. 

Cilix,  iv.  68. 

Oilia,  i.  223. 

Cimmeria,  iii.  8. 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  lu.  o.  bee  Bospho- 
rus. 

Cinnnerians,  their  ravages  in  Asia,  i.  289  ; 
their  ejection,  127  ;  settle  at  Sinope,  iii. 
9  ;  their  early  history  and  geographical 
locality,  iii.  8, 150;  identical  with  C^Tn- 
ry ;  language  unknown,  155  ;  their  mi- 
grations, 156 ;  their  modern  representa- 
tives, ib. 

Cimon,  father  of  Miltiades,  iii.  358,  361 ; 
murdered  by  the  Pisistratidae,  403. 

-,  son  of  Miltiades,  iii.  427  ;  iv.  77. 


Cindys,  iii.  262. 

Cineas,  iii.  220. 

Cinnamon,  ii.  413. 

Cinyps  river,  iii.  125,  203  ;  fertility  of  the 

Cinyps-region,  145. 
Circumcision,  ii.  53 ;    its  antiquity,  147 ; 

modern  use,  148 ;  iv.  185. 
Cissia,   general  description,    i,  463 ;    in- 
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eluded  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  ii.  401 ; 
adjoins  the  Matieni,  iii.  207  ;  Susa,  its 
capital,  212  ;  its  town,  Ardericca,  416. 

Cissian  gates  of  Babylon,  ii.  4-tl. 

Cissians,  Cnshites  or  Ethiopians,  i.  463 ; 
serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  foot- 
men, iv.  47 ;  as  horsemen,  62  ;  defeated 
at  Thermopylae,  144. 

Cithaeron,  iv.  98 ;  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
329,  332  ;  passes  of,  325,  348. 

Cius,  iii.  264. 

Clazomenae,  L  218 ;  attacked  by  Alyattes, 
127 ;  taken  by  Artaphernes  and  Otanes, 
iii.  265. 

Cleades,  iv.  374. 

Oleander  of  Phigalea,  iii.  389. 

of  Sicily,  1.  son  of  Pantares,  iv. 

106  ;  2.  son  of  Hippocrates,  108. 

Cleobis  and  Bito,  i.  135. 

Cleodseus,  iii  270 ;  iv.  140,  304. 

Cleombrotus,  iii.  202  ;  commands  at  the 
Isthmus,  iv.  265  ;  dies,  323 ;  his  son 
Pausanias,  iii.  60  ;  iv.  265. 

Cleomenes,  ii.  437 ;  son  of  Anaxandridas, 
iii.  202;  his  reception  of  Aristagoras, 
206  ;  aids  Isagoras,  228  ;  expelled  from 
Athens,  230  ;  his  second  expedition,  ib. ; 
visits  Egina^  368  ;  quarrels  with  Dema- 
ratus,  375  ;  bribes  the  oracle,  378  ;  at- 
tacks the  Eginetans  a  second  time,  382 ; 
his  flight  and  death,  384 ;  his  war  with 
Argos,  385 ;  his  drunken  habits,  389  ; 
his  madness,  202,  383,  389. 

Cleonie,  iv.  20. 

(Ilinias,  his  family,  iv.  233. 

Clistheues  of  Athens,  his  policy,  iii.  222, 
226 ;  goes  into  e.xilo,  229 ;  recalled, 
230 ;  his  legislation,  333. 

of  Sicyon,  his  war  with  Argos, 

iii.  224 ;  his  religious  changes,  225 ; 
liis  new  arrangement  of  the  Sicyoiiian 
tribes,  ib.;  his  mode  of  marrying  his 
daughter,  420,  424. 

Clytiad,  iv.  344. 

Ctiidians,  colonists  from  Lacedajmon,  i. 
240;  submit  to  Harpagus,  241 ;  their 
friendship  with  the  Tarentines,  ii.  432; 
save  some  Cyreiieans,  iii.  118. 

CniduB,  i.  220,  240. 

Cncuthus,  iii.  393. 

Ciio8sian,  ii.  422. 

(!obon,  iii.  378. 

Codrus,  lust  king  of  Athens,  iii.  30G  ;  his 
•OU8,  iv.  380. 

• Bon  of  Melaathus,  i.  222. 

Coenyru,  iii.  367. 

Coftit,  iii.  72,  1H3,  201. 

Coined    money,   i.  IHO;   iiistory    of,  558 ; 


coins  of  Aryandes,  iii.  119;    iv.  26;  of 
Darius,  iv.  25. 

Colaeus,  iii.  104. 

Colaxais,  iii.  4,  5. 

Colchians,  identified  with  Egyptians,  ii. 
60 ;  their  Hamitic  character,  i.  629 ; 
furnish  annual  gifts  to  Darius,  ii.  405 ; 
serve  in  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  60  ;  gen- 
eral account  of,  186. 

Colchis,  i.  119. 

Colias,  iv.  284. 

Colophon,  i.  218  ;   taken  by  Gyge?,  127. 

Colophonians,  excluded  from  the  Apaturia, 
i.  223 ;  seize  Smyrna,  224. 

ColossoB,  iv.  27. 

Colossal  monuments,  i.  1 78 ;  erected  by 
Sesostris,  ii.  155. 

Coloured  races,  ii.  146. 

Combreia,  iv.  86. 

Compsatus,  river,  iv.  78. 

Coniaean,  iii.  220. 

Conspirators,  Persian,  ii.  386,  512. 

Contadesdus,  river,  iii.  68. 

Copais,  Lake,  iv.  307. 

Copper  mines,  ii.  350. 

Corcyra,  founded  by  Corinth,  ii.  370. 

Corcyrjean  boys,  ii.  369. 

Corcyrseans,  kill  Lycophron,  ii.  373;  pun- 
ished by  Periander,  369  ;  stand  aloof  in 
the  war  with  Xerxes,  iv.  116. 

Coressus,  iii.  252. 

Corinth,  works  of  art  at,  ii.  215  ;  history 
of,  iii.  245. 

Corinthians,  governed  by  the  Bacchiadac, 
iii.  243  ;  ruled  then  by  tyrants,  Cypse- 
lus,  245;  Periander,  i.  129;  ii.  369; 
iii.  245  ;  quarrel  with  Corcyraeans,  ii. 
370;  join  in  siege  of  Samos,  369  ;  refuse 
to  engage  the  Athenians,  iii.  231  ;  op- 
pose the  war,  241  ;  aid  the  Athenians 
against  Egina,  393  ;  send  troops  to 
Thermopyhe,  iv.  138 ;  send  ships  to 
Artemisiura,  225  ;  to  Salamis,  251  ; 
their  conduct  in  the  battle,  281 ;  send 
troops  to  Plataea,  337  ;  absent  from  the 
battle,  363 ;  their  conduct  at  Myoalti, 
383,  385  ;  respect  mechanics,  ii.  215 
their  dre.ss,  iii.  240. 

Corobius,  iii.  104. 

Coronx'a,  iii.  234. 

Corsica,  i.  232. 

Corsicans,  iv.  114. 

Corslets,  linen,  ii.  232. 

Coryeian  cave  at  Delphi,  iv.  243. 

Corydallus,  iv.  145. 

Corys,  ii.  337. 

Co.s,  i.  221  ;  iv.  71. 

Cotys,  i.  2S0 ;  iii.  32. 
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Oranaans,  iv.  252. 

Cranaspes,  ii.  425. 

Cranon,  iii.  422, 

Crastias,  iii.  204. 

Crastis,  river,  iii.  204. 

Crathis,  river,  i.  221. 

Creation,  Ej^yptian  theory  of,  ii.  251. 

Cremation,  iii,  180. 

Creinui,  iii.  IG,  80. 

Creston,  i.  148. 

Crestonia,  iv.  87. 

Cretans,  their  afxount  of  the  Carians,  i. 
237  ;  under  Minos,  238  ;  ii.  422 ;  send 
colony  to  Lycia,  i.  240 ;  consulted  by 
Therscans,  iii.  103  ;  advised  by  the 
Delphic  Oracle  not  to  aid  the  Greeks, 
iv.  117;   Cretan  pirates,  i.  ll'J. 

Crete,  misfortunes  of,  iv.  119. 

Cretiiies  of  Khegium,  iv.  114, 

of  Ma<i;nesia,  iv.  131. 

Criiiippus,  iv.  113. 

Crisaian,  plain,  iv.  240. 

Critalla,  iv.  23. 

Critobulus  of  Cyrene,  ii.  229. 

■ of  Torone,  iv.  301. 

Crius,  iii,  368,  382  ;  iv.  280. 

Crobyzi,  iii.  36. 

Crocodile,  account  of,  ii.  98 ;  honours  paid 
to,  100;  modes  of  catching,  ib.  ;  found 
only  in  the  Nile  and  the  Indus,  iii,  31, 

Crocodilopolis,  ii.  193. 

Cra-suB,  his  character  by  Herodotus,  i. 
104,  107;  besiege  Ephesus  and  other 
cities,  132;  his  conquests,  133;  visited 
by  Solon,  134  ;  loses  his  son  Atys,  139; 
consults  oracles,  142,  173,  176;  his 
magnificent  offerings  at  Delphi,  144, 
300  ;  his  alliances,  166  ;  sends  an  embas- 
sy to  Sparta,  158  ;  invades  Cappadocia, 
160;  successful  passage  of  the  Ualys, 
165;  retreats  before  Cyrus,  166;  cap- 
tured by  him  in  Sardis,  173  ;  his  de 
liveranco  from  burning,  174  ;  his  advice 
to  Cyrus,  175  ;  his  message  to  Apollo, 
176;  his  numerous  offerings,  177;  ad- 
vises Cyrus  about  Sardis,  227;  and 
about  Tomyris,  269 ;  abstract  of  his 
reign,  277  ;  his  enormous  wealth,  299  ; 
account  of  him  by  Damasceuus,  301  ; 
his  treatment  by  Cambyses,  ii.  361, 

Cfoplii  and  Mophi,  ii.  31. 

v/rossaea,  iv.  86. 

Crotona,  situation,  ii.  431  ;  war  with  Sy- 
baris,  iii,  204, 

Crotoniats,  good  physicians,  ii,  428  ;  res- 
cue Democedes,  431  ;  assisted  by  Do- 
rieus,  iii.  204;  send  a  ship  to  Salamis, 
iv.  253  ;  not  inscribed  at  Delphi,  398  ; 
of  Achican  origin,  253. 


Crystal  coffins,  ii.  350. 

Ctesias,  his  character  as  an  historian,  1. 
59 ;  bis  Assyrian  chronology,  361. 

Cubit,  i.  244 ;  Egjfptian,  ii.  254, 

Cuneiform  wi'iting,  i.  354  ;  different  kinds, 
iii.  66. 

Cuphagoras,  iii.  414. 

Curium,  iii.  260, 

Cush,  ii.  348. 

Cutha,  L  243,  515. 

Cyanjean  islands,  iii.  62. 

Cyaxares,  son  of  I'braortes,  i.  162 ;  disci- 
plines the  Medes,  189  ;  attacks  Nineveh, 
188 ;  his  war  with  the  Scythians,  192, 
326  ;  takes  Nineveh,  192,  328  ;  his  war 
with  Alyattes,  294,  329 ;  founds  the 
Median  empire,  324;  aids  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 330 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  iii. 
456. 

Cybebc,  iii.  253. 

Cybele,  iii.  55,  253, 

Cyberniscus,  iv.  71. 

Cyclades,  iii.  195,  196. 

Cydippe,  iv.  114. 

Cydonia,  ii.  367,  377. 

Cydrara,  iv.  27. 

Cylinders,  Babylonian,  i.  261. 

Cyllestis,  ii.  109. 

Cyllyrians,  iv.  108. 

Cylou,  his  revolt,  iii.  228. 

Cymajuns,  receive  Paciyas,  i.  228;  send 
him  to  Mytilene,  229 ;  dismiss  their  ty- 
rant, iii.  201. 

Cyme,  called  Phriconis,  i.  222 ;  taken  by 
the  Persians,  iii.  265 ;  Persian  fleet  win- 
ters at,  iv.  303. 

Cynoegyrus,  iii.  412. 

Cyneas,  iii.  400. 

Cynesians,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  37. 

Cyuiscus,  iii.  381. 

Cyno,  i.  194,  201. 

Cyuosarges,  iii.  413. 

Cynosura,  iv.  270. 

Cynurians,  iv.  266. 

Cypria,  ii.  161. 

Cyprus,  its  early  history,  ii.  232 ;  subdued 
by  Amasis,  233 ;  submits  to  the  Per- 
sians, 346  ;  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  400 ;  revolts  from  the  Persians, 
iii.  255 ;  attacked  by  the  Persians,  258 ; 
enslaved,  261 ;  furnishes  ships  at  Lade 
344  ;  contributes  to  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
66  ;  Cyprian  races,  67  ;  Cyprian  custom, 
i.  265  ;  Cyprian  kings,  388 ;  iii.  259 ; 
keys  of  Cyprus,  i,  502. 

Cypselidaj,  offerings  of,  ii,  215. 

Cypselus,  father  of  Periauder,  his  history 
iii.  245  ;  family,  246. 

,  father  of  Miltiades,  iii.  358. 
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Cyraunis,  pitch-wells  of,  iii.  146. 

Cyren£)eans,  conversation  with  Etearchus, 
ii.  40 ;  early  history  of,  iii.  108 ;  fa- 
voured by  Amasis,  ii.  229:  submit  to 
Cambyses,  339 ;  iii.  118 ;  included  in 
the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  40 1:  good 
physicians,  428  ;  friends  of  the  Samians, 
iii.  104  ;  their  list  of  kings,  1 17. 

Cyrene,  settlement  at,  iii.  108 ;  plan  of, 
110;  customs  of,  122. 

Cymus,  city,  iv.  384. 

,  hero,  i.  234. 

,  island,  i.  232. 

Cyrus  I.,  iv.  217. 

II.,  the  Great,   captures  Croesus  in 

Sardis,  i.  171 ;  legend  of  liis  birth,  193  ; 
education,  197 ;  revolts  from  Astyages, 
203;  defeats  him,  142,  205;  his  reply 
to  the  loniuns,  217;  receives  a  Spartan 
herald,  225  ;  proceeds  to  Agbatana,  22G  ; 
sends  ilazares  to  crush  the  Lydian  re- 
volt, 227 ;  extends  his  dominion  over 
Ionia,  235;  his  Babylonian  expedition, 
252  ;  diverts  the  Gyndes,  253  ;  captures 
Babylon,  423,  424  ;  his  expedition 
against  the  Massagetai,  266  ;  his  dream 
about  Darius,  270 ;  his  death,  272 ; 
tomb,  273  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  iii. 
455 ;  his  position  in  the  family  of  the 
AchiEmenidaj,  iv.  217;  his  reply  to  Ar- 
tembares,  394. 

Cythera,  island,  i.  170 ;  temple  of  Venus 
in,  191 ;  judgment  of  Chilon  concerning, 
iv.  156. 

Cythnians,  send  ships  tq  Salamis,  iv.  253 ; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  395,  400. 

Cythnus,  iv.  68,  263. 

Cytissorus,  iv.  135. 

Cyzicus,  iii.  10,  55 ;  site,  357. 


D. 

Daans,  i.  204. 

Dadicaj,  account  of  the,  iv.  178;  included 
in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  401 ;  fur- 
nish troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  54. 

Daxialus,  iv.  117. 

Dagon,  i.  482. 

Dahi,  i.  338. 

Dama.sithynius,  iv.  71,  275. 

Damascus,  i.  373,  377 ;  situation,  444, 
472. 

Damasna,  iii.  420. 

Damiii,  iii.  236. 

Danu6,  ii.  126;   iii.  370;  iv.  47,  104. 

DatiHus,  ii.  127,  140;  iv.  69;  daughters 
of,  ii.  233. 

Danube,  its  course  according  to  Herodotus, 
iii  172. 


DEIPHONDS. 

DaphnjB,  ii.  39,  152. 

Daphnis,  iii.  92. 

Dardanians,  i.  252. 

Dardanus,  iii.  262 ;  iv.  37. 

Darics,  i.  561 ;  iv.  25. 

Daritae,  ii.  401 ;  account  of,  iv.  194. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  opens  the  tomb 
of  Nitocris,  i.  252  ;  suspected  by  Cyrus, 
271 ;  his  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis, 
ii.  155  ;  finishes  canal  of  Necos,  205  ; 
conspires  against  Smerdis,  387  ;  consults 
with  the  other  conspirators,  388  ;  his 
speech  in  favour  of  monarchy,  394 ;  be- 
comes king,  397  ;  his  wives,  398 ;  iv. 
215;  his  revenue,  ii.  403  ;  punishes  In- 
taphernes,  420 ;  cured  by  Dcmoccdes, 
428  ;  takes  Samos,  432 ;  takes  Babylon, 
438 ;  his  religious  fame,  458  ;  his  great 
inscription  at  Behistun,  490  ;  his  prepa- 
ration for  invading  Scythia,  iii.  62  ;  sur- 
veys the  Euxine,  63 ;  his  bilingual  in- 
scription near  Byzantium,  67 ;  his  in- 
scription at  the  Teams,  68  ;  crosses  the 
Ister,  71  ;  his  Scythian  campaign,  8t, 
94 ;  receives  a  symbolic  present,  88 ; 
his  punishment  of  Aryandes,  119;  his 
message  to  Histiceus,  191 ;  hears  of  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  256 ;  sends  HistiiEus 
to  the  coast,  257 ;  sends  expedition 
against  Athens  and  Eretria,  396  ;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  455  ;  his  sons  dispute 
the  succession,  iv,  2 ;  his  death  and 
tomb,  4  ;  inscription  on  his  sepulchre 
at  Nakbsh-i-Rustam,  212;  his  family 
history,  221. 

Darius,  sou  of  Xerxes,  iv.  222,  387. 

Darneh,  i.  253. 

Dascyleiura,  ii.  421 ;  iii.  358. 

Dascj'lus,  i.  124. 

Date  harvest,  iii.  131. 

Datis,  expedition  of,  iii.  395;  his  message 
to  the  Delians,  397;  his  capture  of 
Eretria,  401 ;  his  defeat  at  Marathon, 
41 1  ;  his  vision,  414  ;  his  return  to  Asia, 
416  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  456. 

Datura,  iv  368. 

Daulians,  iv.  242. 

Dauri.ses,  iii.  262 ;  killed,  264. 

Day,  divisions  of  the,  ii.  222,  281. 

Dead  Sea,  i.  430. 

Debt,  law  of  in  Egypt,  ii.  182. 

Decel^^a,  situation  of,  iii.  395;  iv.  825; 
spared  by  Spartans,  iv.  367. 

Decolus,  iv.  867. 

Dcinomencs,  iv.  101. 

Deioccs,  i.  183,  184;  his  existence  doubt- 
ed, 323 ;  moaning  of  the  word,  iii.  45G 

Doiphouus,  iv.  877. 
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DELIAN   LAKE. 

Delian  lake,  ii.  218. 

Delian.s,  their  account  of  the  Hyperborean 
oflFeriiijrs,  iii.  23  ;  fly  from  Datia,  397. 

Delium,  iii.  415. 

Delos,  visited  by  Datis,  iii.  397 ;  earth- 
quake there,  398 ;  station  of  the  Greek 
fleet  after  Salamis,  iv.  30G,  376. 

Delphi,  oracle  at,  receives  gifts  from  Midas 
and  Gyges,  i.  127 ;  consulted  by  Alyat- 
tes,  129,  132  ;  orders  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Assesia,  129  ; 
consulted  and  rewarded  by  Croesus, 
143,  173,  176;  consulted  by  Lycurgus, 

155  ;  by  the  Spartans,  157;  temple  at, 
burnt  and  rebuilt,  ii.  229  ;  its  answer  to 
the  Siphnians,  375  ;  consulted  by  Gri- 
nus,  iii.  103  ;  consulted  by  Battus,  iii. 
106 ;  its  influence  on  colonization, 
110;  consulted  by  Arcesilaiis,  116; 
bribed  by  Alcmoeonidse,  219;  by  Cleo- 
meues,  378 ;  foretold  the  fate  of  Miletus, 
349  ;  consulted  by  the  Dolonci,  358 ;  by 
the  Argives,  386  ;  by  Glaucus,  391 ;  by 
the  Athenians  about  Xerxes,  iv.  97 : 
by  the  Cretans,  117;  the  people  of, 
conmianded  to  pray  to  the  winds,  124  ; 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  242 ;  the 
Corycian  cave,  243 ;  description  of, 
244  ;  prodigies  at  the  invasion  of  Xerx- 
es, ih. ;  Delphic  tripod,  272 ;  sketch 
of,  and  history,  372  ;  account  of  the 
recently  discovered  tripod,  395. 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  ii.  14;  its  extent  and 
recent  formation,  21 ;  number  of  its 
nomes,  213. 

Demaratus,  his  jealousy  of  Cleomenes,  iii. 
368,  375  ;  deposed,  378 ;  story  of  his 
birth,  3?9 ;  flies  to  Darius,  380,  381 ; 
iv.  3,  consulted  by  Xerxes,  76,  143 ; 
confers  with  Xerxes  about  the  Spartans, 

156  ;  his  Olympic  victory,  iii.  381. 
Demarmenus,  iii.  202,  377. 
Demavend.  Mount,  i.  436. 
Democodes,  story  of,  ii.  426, 
Democritus,  iv.  253. 

,  philosopher,  i.  58. 

Demonax',  legislation  of,  iii.  114. 

Demonoiis,  iv.  134. 

Demophilus,  iv,  150. 

Demotic  writing.   See  Writing. 

Ders£Eans,  iv,  79. 

Derusiasans,  i.  204. 

Desert,  African,  iii.  134  ;  Indian,  ii.  405, 

408 ;  Scythian,  iii.  14,  16. 
Deucalion,  i.  147. 
Diacrii.     See  Hyperacrii. 
Diactorides,  of  Cranon,  iii.  422. 
Diactorides  of  Sparta,  iii.  381. 
Diadromes,  i*  185, 


Dial,  early  use  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  280. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Ephesus,  i.  132 ; 
identified  with  Bubastis  or  Pasht,  ii.  88, 
186,  204 ;  her  temple  at  Samos,  369 ; 
at  Delos,  iii.  25 ;  at  Byzantium,  67 ; 
her  worship  by  the  Thracians,  180 ;  by 
the  Paionians,  24 ;  at  Brauroo,  429  ; 
at  Artemisium,  iv.  122  ;  in  Salamis,  271. 

Dicsea,  iv.  78. 

Dicajus,  iv.  261. 

Dice,  i.  181 ;  ii.  275. 

Dicryes,  iii.  141. 

Dictyua,  ii.  377. 

Didyma,  iii.  350. 

Dieneees,  iv.  152. 

Digamma,  ii.  267. 

Dindymene,  Mount,  i.  168. 

Diomed,  ii.  160. 

Dionysius,  of  Miletus,  i.  31,  37. 

,    the   Phocsean,   iii.    346;    liii 


flight,  349. 

Dionysophanes,  iv.  374. 

Dioscuri,  ii.  68,  80 ;  iii  422. 

Dipa;eis,  iv.  369. 

^t<ppo<poptvfitvovi,  ii.  436. 

AipiSa>T<$,  i.  521. 

Dithyramb,  i.  130. 

Dithyrambus,  iv.  152, 

Dium,  iv.  20. 

Divination,  ii.  116. 

Diyaleh,  river,  i.  253,  449, 

Dizful,  river,  i  450. 

Doberes,  iii.  185 ;  iv.  80. 

Dodona,  origin  of,  iL  84,  86. 

Doganlu,  i.  127. 

Dolonci,  iii.  358. 

Dolopes,  iv.  92,  127. 

Doora,  ii.  50. 

Dorians,  their  early  migrations,  i.  148; 
iii.  268 ;  their  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  269  ;  their  place  of  ingress,  272  ; 
time  of  their  invasion,  232,  273;  their 
settlement  at  Sparta,  275 ;  their  other 
Peloponnesian  settlements,  iv,  267 ;  their 
occupation  of  the  islands,  i.  237;  their 
settlements  in  Asia,  219;  Asiatic  Dori- 
ans conquered  by  Croesus,  1 33  ;  furnish 
ships  to  Xerxes,  iv.  69 ;  Doric  tribes, 
iii.  225  ;  dress,  240 ;  valour,  iv.  74. 

Doricha,  ii.  179. 

Dorieus,  his  adventures,  iii.  202 ;  aids 
Crotona,  204  ;  death,  205. 

Doris,  situation,  iv.  240. 

Doriscus,  iii.  251 ;  iv.  23  ;  description  o^ 
44. 

Dorus,  i.  147. 

Doryssus,  iv.  140. 

Dotus,  iv.  58. 

Draco,  iii.  318. 
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DRAUGHTS. 

Draughts,  ii.  270. 

Dreams,  i.  71. 

Dropici.  L  204,  338. 

Drymus,  iv.  241. 

Dryo,  i.  i. 

Dryopis,  i.  148 ;  iv.  240. 

Dualism,  Persian,  i.  340. 

Dumb-trading,  iii.  144. 

Durri-galazu,  i  BiiO. 

Dymanatae,  iii.  226. 

Dyme,  i.  221. 

Dynasties,  Eg\-ptian,  1  to  17,  .-i.  287; 
Shepherds,  296  ;  18  to  22,  297  ;  suc- 
cession of  kings  from  the  Apis  steliB, 
316;  from  23  to  27,  317;  Persians, 
326;  28  to  31,  327, 

Dyras,  river,  iv.  136. 

Dys6rum,  iiu  187. 

B. 

Ebony,  ii.  404. 

Ecbatana,  i.  184 ;  colours  on  its  walls, 
186.    See  Agbatana. 

Echecrates,  iii.  243. 

Echemus,  iv.  334. 

Echestratus,  iv.  140. 

Echidorus,  river,  iv.  87. 

Echinades,  ii.  11, 

Eclipse  of  Thales,  i.  162,  294  ;  eclipse  at 
the  departure  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  iv. 
31 ;  another  eclipse,  323. 

Edonians,  iii.  183,  265;  their  country 
crossed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  79 ;  contend 
with  the  Athenians,  368. 

Education  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  5.  5. 

Egesta,  iii.  205. 

Egina,  island,  called  anciently  JEnone,  iv. 
252 ;  received  tlie  Athenian  women 
and  children,  250  ;  besieged  by  Athens, 
367. 

Egina,  nymph,  iii.  235. 

Eginetuns,  anciently  subject  to  Epidaurus, 
iii.  237 ;  Dorians,  iv.  252 ;  war  with 
the  Samians,  ii.  377;  their  commerce, 
iii.  104  ;  ancient  fund  with  Atheiiiiins, 
236  ;  join  'i  hebes  against  Athens,  235  ; 
give  earth  and  water  to  Darius,  367  ; 
resist  Cleoiiienes,  368;  submit  to  him, 
382  ;  com[)luin  of  Leotycliides  lit 
Sparta,  390;  fail  to  recover  their 
ho8tage.i,  392 ;  renew  the  war  with 
Athens,  393;  defeat  the  Atlienian  fleet, 
395;  peace  made,  iv.  101;  fiiruisii 
lihipi  ut  Arteinisium,  225  ;  at  Salauiis, 
252  ;  in  favour  of  engaging,  268  ;  con- 
duct in  the  battle,  275,  281  ;  furnisli 
troops  ut  I'lutiva,  338 ;  inscribed  on  the 
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Delphic   tripod,  395-400;    their  grave 
at  Plataia,  374 ;  their  images  of  the 
..^acidiE,   iii.    235;    iv.  374;    dress  of 
their    women,  iii.  240  ;  their  offerings 
after   the    Persian    war,  iv.  299;  their 
great  wealth,  371. 
Egypt,  formation  of  its  soil,  ii.  5 ;  size, 
6;  shape,  9;  peculiarity  of  its  soil,  13; 
varying  levels,  ib. ;  different  names  of, 
20;    boundaries,     22;    full     historical 
notice  of,  284 ;  reduced  by  Cambyses, 
340 ;    invaded   by   Nebuchadnezzar,    i. 
416;  revolted  from  Darius,  iv.  1;  re- 
duced by  Xerxes,  6. 
Egyptian  discoveries,  ii.  3 ;  twelve  gods, 
4 ;    measures,    6 ;    farming,    15 ;    birds, 
28,    110;    scribes,    31;    customs,   46; 
weaving,  ib. ;  corn,  50  ;  clothing,    51 ; 
writing,  ib.  ;  drinking  cups,  52  ;  habits 
of  cleanliness,  ib. ;  priest's  dresses,  53 ; 
food,    65 ;    gods,    ib. ;    chronology,    69, 
189;  civilisation,  73;    musical    instru- 
ments,   76 ;    wine,    89  ;  veneration  for 
animals,    94  ;  food,    109  ;  songs,    113  ; 
dresses,    114;    sacred    calendar,    115; 
plants  producing  oil,  131;  trees  yielding 
gum,   132;    vessels,     ib.  ;    kings,    141; 
vegetables,   "174;    twelve   kings,    197; 
oracles,    202;  art,  203;    classes,    212; 
cantons,  213  ;    warriors,  216  ;    fortifica- 
tions, ib. ;  mysteries,  219  ;  portrait-paint- 
ing, 230  ;  naval  strength,  233 ;  nation  of 
Asiatic    origin,    234 ;    language,    ib. ; 
classification  of  gods,  241  ;  writing,  255  ; 
games  and  pastimes,  270 ;  science,  277 ; 
chronology  uncertain,    287;  dynasties, 
ib. ;  art  as  shown  in  the  Pyramids,  290 ; 
struggle  with  Persia,  327;  furnish  ships 
at  Lade,  iii.  344 ;   shields  and  helmet, 
iii.  1 28 ;  iv.  65 ;  sailors  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  64;  distinguished  at  Artemisium, 
232;   furnish  troops   at   Plataia,  340; 
arms,  342. 
Eion,  iv.  22,  80,  297. 
Elffius,  iv.  19,  391,393;  situation,  iii.  431. 
Elateia,  iv.  241. 
Klbo,  island,  ii.  187. 
Klburz,  mountains,  i.  433. 
Eleans,    their    embassy   to    Psanmiis,    ii. 
209 ;    their   immerons    soothsayers,    ii. 
428  ;  demolish  the  cities  of  the  Alinyans, 
iii.  102  ;  their  practice  witii    respect  to 
nmles,  22 ;  absent  from  Plufaea,  iv.  369 ; 
yet  inscribed   on   the   Delphic   tripod, 
393,  398. 
l^lis,  an  .lEtoHan  state,  iv.  267. 
Eicon,  iii.  203. 

Elephants'    tusks,    ii.     105;    oliphants    in 
I      Africa,  iii.   140. 
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ELEPHANTINE. 

Elephantine,  ii.  10,  22 ;  Herodotus  at,  32 ; 
people  of,  eat  crocodiles,  100 ;  quarries  at, 
225  ;  Ichthyophagi  sent  for  from,  345. 

Eleusinia,  iv.  261. 

Eleusis,  situation  of,  iii.  231 ;  battle  near, 
i.  135 ;  Cleomenes  attacks,  iii.  230 : 
tomb  of  Argives  at,  iv.  335. 

Elorus,  river,  iv.  107. 

Embalming,  three  modes  of,  ii.  119. 

Enarees,  i.  191;  iii.  47. 

Eucheleans,  iii.  218;  iv.  350. 

Enchorial  writing.    See  Writing. 

Eneti,  ii.  284;  iii.  182. 

Engines  of  war,  ii.  310. 

Enianes,  iv.  92. 

Enipeus,  river,  iv.  90. 

Enneacrunus,  iii.  428. 

Enomotia3,  i.  155. 

Eordians,  iv.  127. 

Epaphus,  the  Greek  name  of  Apis,  ii.  201, 
363. 

Ephesians,  excluded  from  the  Apaturia,  i. 
223. 

Ephesus,  i.  218 ;  besieged  by  Cimmerians, 
291;  attacked  by  Croesus,  132;  allu- 
vium near,  ii.  10;  distance  from  Sardis, 
iii.  213;  Athenians  land  at,  251;  battle 
near,  254 ;  temple  of,  ii.  194. 

Ephialtes,  iv.  145. 

Ephors,  their  institution,  i.  156 ;  their 
power  over  the  kings,  iii.  201 ;  under 
Lycurgus,  285 ;  their  continued  rise, 
300  ;  in  the  camp,  iv.  369  ;  exert  au- 
thority, ii.  437;  iii.  201,  388;  their 
council-room,  376. 

Epicydes,  iii,  3'JO, 

Epidaurians,  war  with  Periander,  ii.  372  ; 
colonise  Egina,  iv.  72 ;  quarrel  with 
Eginetans,  iii.  237;  their  worship  of 
Daniia  and  Auxesia,  236 ;  other  rites, 
238  ;  send  ships  to  Artemisium,  iv.  225 ; 
to  Salamis,  251 ;  furnish  troops  at 
Platspa,  337 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  393,  400. 

Epidaurus,  iv.  72. 

Epigoni,  iii.  22,  215. 

Epistrophus,  iii.  421. 

Epium,  iii.  102. 

Epizelus,  story  of,  iii.  414. 

Epizephyrian  Locrians,  iii.  352 

Erasinus,  iii.  384. 

Erectheium,  iii.  237. 

Erechtheus,  iv.  252 ;  temple  of,  at  Athens, 
and  myth  connected  with  it,  iv.  257. 

Eretria,  site,  iii.  251 ;  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, 401. 

Erotrians,  their  war  with  Chalcis,  iii.  252  ; 
aid  the  lonians  in  their  revolt,  ib. ;  car- 
ried captive  to  Susa,  415 ;    settled  at 


Ardericca,  416;  send  ships  to  Arte- 
misium, iv.  225  ;  to  Salamis,  252  ;  fur- 
nish troops  at  Plataea,  338  ;  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  tripod,  393,  400. 

Eridanus,  river,  ii.  415. 

Erineus,  iii.  264;  iv.  251. 

Erocbus,  iv.  241. 

Erxander,  iii.  72,  200. 

Erytheia,  iii.  6. 

Erythrabolus,  ii.  157. 

Erythrae,  iu  Ionia,  i.  218 ;  war^*  with  Chios, 
1 28 ;  furnishes  ships  at  battle  of  Lade, 
iii.  344, 

,  in  Boeotia,  iv.  326,  330. 


Erythraean  sea,  L  117;  ii.  12. 

Eryx,  iii.  203. 

Eryxo,  iii.   114. 

Esar-Haddon,  i.  389  ;  his  buildings,  387 ; 
assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon,  406. 

Etearchus,  1.  king  of  the  Ammonians,  ii. 
41 ;  2.  king  of  Axus  in  Crete,  iiL  105. 

Eteocles,  iii.  218. 

Etesian  winds,  ii.  26. 

Ethiopia,  ii.  35 ;  gods  of,  36 ;  under  Egyp- 
tian rule,  154;  productions  of,  415;  po 
sition,  ib. 

Ethiopian  kings,  ii.  142;  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  Sabacos,  185. 

Ethiopians,  of  Africa,  reduced  by  Sesostris, 
ii.  154 ;  receive  soldiers  of  Psamineti- 
chus,  39 ;  receive  ambassadors  of  Cam- 
byses,  348  ;  reply  to  them,  ib. ;  strength 
of  their  bows,  ib.,  and  357;  their  cus- 
toms, 349 ;  give  an  annual  present  to 
Darius,  404;  serve  iu  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  66 ;  practise  circumcision, 
ii.  147 ;  their  woolly  hair,  146 ;  iv.  57 ; 
their  dress,  56. 

,  of  Asia,   i.  529;  included  ia 


the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  57 ;  theii" 
position  and  ethnic  character,  180. 

Etruria,  its  colonisation,  i.  280.  /See  Tyr- 
rhenia. 

Etymander,  river.  See  Helmend. 

Eualcidas,  iii.  254. 

Euboea,  iii.  196;  battle  at,  iv.  227;  storm 
at,  230;  the  Hollows,  231;  Euboic  tal- 
ent,  ii.  403. 

Eucleides,  iv.  108. 

Euesperides,  iii.  122. 

Euesperites,  iii.  145. 

Eumenes,  iv.  281. 

Eumenides,  temple  of,  iv.  380. 

Eunomus,  iii.  282  ;  iv.  304. 

Eunuchs,  employed  by  the  Lydians,  ii 
369;  by  the  Persians,  401  ;  iufluenct 
with  the  Persian  kings,  iv.  288. 

EupaUnus,  ii.  878. 
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EUPHEMIDJE. 

Enphemidte,  iii.  103. 

Eupborbus,  ili.  400. 

Eupborion  of  Arcadia,  iii  422. 

of  Atbens,  ii.  204;  iii.  412. 

Eupbrates,  tbe  course  of,  i.  446  ;  changes 
in  its  course,  460  ;  ran  tbrougb  Baby- 
lon, 246 ;  ii.  473 ;  meaning  of  the 
word,  iii.  456. 

Euripus,  iii.  232;  iv.  120,  125  ;  proj.er  ap- 
plication of  tbe  name,  262. 

Europe,  term  explained,  ii.  72 ;  partly  un- 
explored, 415  ;  boundaries  of,  iii.  32. 

Europe,  i.  119;  iii.  33,  101, 

Europus,  iv.  306. 

Euryanax,  iv.  323,  355. 

Eurybates,  iii.  395 ;  iv.  367. 

Eurybiades,  commands  the  fleet  at  Arte- 
misium,  iv.  226;  bribed  by  Themisto- 
cles,  227;  commander  at  Salamis,  251; 
holds  a  council  of  war,  254 ;  persuaded 
by  Tbemistocles  to  summon  another 
council,  258 ;  detennines  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement, 260 ;  receives  the  prize  of 
valour  from  tbe  Spartans,  300. 

Eurycleides,  iv.  226. 

Eurycrates,  iv.  140. 

Eurycratidas,  iv.  140. 

Eurj'damo,  iii.  381. 

Eurydemus,  iv.  145. 

Euryleon,  iii.  205. 

Euryniachus,  father  of  Leontiades,  iv.  141. 
-,  son  of  Leontiades,  iv.  155. 

Euryphon  or  Eurypon,  iv.  304 ;  iii.  282. 

Eurvpvlus,  iv.  358. 

Enrystheues,  iii.  99,  270,  282 ;  story  of, 
369;  descendants,  iv.  140. 

Eurystheus,  iii.  269 ;  iv.  333. 

Eurytus,  story  of,  iv.  153. 

Euthynus,  iv.  384. 

Eutychides,  iv.  366. 

Euxine,  measurement  of,  iii.  64  ;  nations 
of,  34. 

Evtenctus,  iv.  120. 

Evagoras,  iii.  403. 

Eveltbon,  iii.  116,  255. 

Evenius,  story  of,  iv,  377, 

Evll-Merodach,  i.  417. 

Exampoeus,  iii.  39,  60;  meaning  of,  163. 

Exodus,  date  of,  ii.  307. 


F. 

Furrali-rud,  river,  i.  441. 

Fe'tivuU,  of  tlio  Egyptians,  ii.  87;  of  the 
Greekii,  1.  Apaturia,  i.  222;  2.  Carncia, 
iv.  141  ;  3,  llyacintbitt,  320;  4.  Olyni- 
pitt,  142;  Ii.  I'unionin,  i.  223;  6.  Tlieo- 
plinnia,   14/5;  7.  ThcHmophoritt,  iii.  348 ; 


GER^STCS. 

8.  of  Juno  at  Argos,  i.  135 ;  9.  of  Di- 
ana at  Brauron,  iii.  429 ;  10.  of  Cybele 
at  Cyzicus,  55  ;  festival  at  Babylon,  i. 
255  ;  at  Samoa,  ii.  369  ;  at  Sunium,  iii. 
392  ;  at  Athens,  410  ;  Persian  festival, 
Ii.  392 ;  Ethiopian  festivals  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  404  ;  Bacchic  festival  of 
the  Budini,  iii.  78  ;  festival  of  the  Au- 
seans,  127 ;  names  of  Greek  festivals 
terminate  in  the  letter  a,  i.  223. 

Fire-signals,  iv.  125,  318. 

Fish  of  the  Nile,  ii.  102  ;  dried,  109  ;  their 
habits,  130;  in  Lake  Mceris,  ii.  197  ;  in 
Lake  Prasias,  iii.  187. 

Flutes,  male  and  female,  i.  128. 

Fortification,  Egyptian,  ii.  216. 

Fountain  of  the  Sun,  iii.  131 ;  of  Apollo 
at  Cyrene,  108  ;  of  Peirine  at  Corinth, 
243  ;  of  Enneacrunus,  428 ;  of  Garga- 
phia,  iv.  332. 

Fox- goose,  ii.  104. 

Furies,  temple  of,  iii.  102  ;  sec  Eumonides. 


G. 

Gades,  iii.  6. 

Gajson,  iv.  380. 

Galepsus,  iv.  85. 

Gallaica,  iv.  78. 

Games,  Egyptian,  ii.  270. 

Gandarians,  ethnic  character,  i.  550  ;  in- 
cluded in  satrapies,  ii.  401  ;  serve  in 
armv  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54 ;  general  account 
of,  177, 

Garamantians,  iii.  124,  132, 

Gargaphia,  ionntain  of,  iv,  332,  354. 

Gauanes,  iv.  309. 

FavK  s,  ii.  430. 

Gebel-Berkel,  ii.  33,  35. 

Gebeleizis,  iii.  70. 

Gela,  history  of,  iv.  106. 

Geleon,  iii.  223. 

Geleontes,     /See  Teleontes. 

Gelo,  his  ancestry,  iv,  106  ;  becomes  king 
of  Syracuse,  108;  receives  the  Greek 
embassy,  109 ;  his  war  with  Carthago, 
114, 

Geloni,  iii.  79. 

Gelonus,  son  of  llercnlo.s,  iii,  7. 
,  city,  iii.  78,  85, 


Genealogies  of  llccatjois,  i,  38. 
Googriipliers  before  Herodotus,  i,  40. 
Geography,  general,  of  Herodotus,  iii,  26; 

his  geography  of  Scythia,  169, 
Geometry,  discovered   by  the  Egyptians, 

iii.  268. 
Gcpbynean!",  tlieir   Phuinician    origin,  iii. 

215, 
Gcniistus,  Cape,  iv.  228, 
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Gergis,  iv.  Gl. 

Gergitiiae,  iii.  264  ;  iv.  36. 

Germauii,  i.  204,  337. 

Gerrhi,  iii.  49. 

Gerrhus,  place,  iii.  40,  42. 

,  river,  iii.  42. 

Geryon,  story  of,  iii.  6. 

Getai,  iii.  70,  179. 

Gigonus,  iv.  86. 

Gilligammae,  iii.  137. 

(iillus,  ii.  432. 

Giiidanes,  iii.  125. 

Glass,  aucient  manufacture  of,  i.  37,  401 ; 
ii.  70. 

Glaucon,  iv.  368. 

Gkucus,  the  Lycian,  i.  222. 

,  the   Chiau,   i.  132  ;  story  of,  at 

Sparta,  iii.  390. 

Glisas  river,  iv.  351. 

Gnats,  ii.  132. 

Gnomon,  ii.  154,  279. 

Gnurus,  iii.  56. 

Gobryas,  ii.  386,  389,  612;  his  advice  to 
Darius,  iii.  90 ;  iv.  222 ;  meaning  of 
liis  name,  iii.  456. 

Gods,  Arabian,  ii.  336  ;  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian,  i.  406 ;  numerous  in  Egypt,  ii. 
65,  246  ;  length  of  their  reign,  69,  191 ; 
eight  great  gods,  241 ;  twelve  of  the 
second  order,  242 ;  third  order,  243 ; 
local,  247 ;  traceable  to  one  original, 
248 ;  their  subdivisions,  249 ;  Greek 
philosophy  of,  250 ;  their  reign,  285  ; 
gods  of  Ihc  Scythians,  iii.  43  ;  of  the 
Thracians,  180;  of  the  Libyans,  137. 

Gold  mines,  ii,  349  ;  value  of,  as  compared 
with  silver,  403 ;  finding  by  the  In- 
dians, 409;  European,  417. 

Gonnus,  iii.  220;  iv.  89. 

GoHiates,  the  Mngian,  ii.  453,  493 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  iii.  456. 

Gonsir,  river,  i.  441. 

Gordias,  father  of  Midas,  L  126,  139  ;  iv. 
310. 

,  son  of  Periander,  ii.  370. 

Gorgo,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  105  ; 
iii.  206  ;  the  tablet  of,  iv.  158. 

Gorgon,  ii.  127. 

Gorgus,  iii.  255,  261 ;  iv.  71,  230. 

Graces,  Hill  of  the,  iii.  125. 

Greek  fleet,  number  of  ships  in,  iv.  225  ; 
comnumded  by  Eurybiades,  226 ;  re- 
tires from  Artemisium,  235;  anchors 
at  Salamis,  249  ;  nations  comprised  in 
it  at  Salamis,  25 1 ;  proceeds  to  Samos, 
379;  to  Mycale,  381;  to  the  Helles- 
pont, 386  ;  returns  home,  393. 

— -  refugees  in  Persia,  i.  51. 

troops  occupy  Ten)pe,  iv.  120;  with- 
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draw,  121;  occupy  Thermopylae,  138; 
attacked  by  Medes,  144  ;  by  Immortals, 
ib.  ;  circumvented,  147;  the  final  strug- 
gle, 151 ;  march  to  Plataea,  332 ;  their 
first  station,  329 ;  defeat  Persian  horse, 
331  ;  take  up  a  new  station,  332  ;  their 
order  of  battle,  337 ;  numbers,  338 ; 
distressed  for  water,  354 ;  their  r«- 
treat,  355  ;  attacked  by  Persians,  359  ; 
defeat  them,  362 ;  take  their  camp, 
364 ;  divide  the  spoil,  371 ;  besiege 
Thebes,  375. 

Greek  tyrants,  described  by  Herodotus,  i. 
103. 

year,  i.  136;  measures,  244;  vow- 
els, ii.  38 ;  religion  from  the  Egyptian, 
80  ;  and  from  the  Pelasgi,  82  ;  science 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  277,  279 ;  climate, 
410;  cities  on  the  Pontus,  iii.  6  ;  sufier- 
ings,  iii.  398. 

Grinus,  iii.  103. 

Gritfins,  iii.  19. 

Groves,  ii.  127. 

Gryneia,  i.  222. 

GiUa,  the  sun-goddess,  i.  498. 

Gygaja,  iii.  190;  iv.  308. 

Gygaian  lake,  i.  180. 

Gyges,  a  Lydian,  ii.  422  ;  iii,  264. 

•,  king   of  Lydia,  legend   of,  i.  124, 


280  ;  his  offerings  at  Delphi,  127  ;  his 

reign,  127,  287. 
Gymnastic  contests,  ii.  127,  270. 
Gymnopaediae,  iii.  378. 
Gyndes,  river,  i.  252,  449  ;  iii.  212. 
Gyzautiaus,  iii.  142. 


Haemus,  Mount,  iii.  36. 

Hagias,  iv.  315. 

Hair,  modes  of  dressing,  ii.  49. 

Haliacmon,  river,  iv.  88. 

llalicarnassus,  i.  4,  117. 

Halys,  derivation  of  word,  i.  122  ;  sepa- 
rated the  Lydian  and  Median  empires, 
161 ;  rises  in  Armenia,  ib.  ;  its  course, 
161,  164,  308;  divided  Phrygia  from 
Cappadocia,  iii.  211;  crossed  by  Xerx(  s, 
iv.  23. 

Hamath,  i.  370. 

Hamilcar,  iv.  114. 

Hamitism,  i.  526. 

Hands  wipe,  i.  257. 

Hanno,  iv.  114. 

Harmatidas,  iv.  152. 

Hannocvdes,  iv.  328. 

Hurmodius,  iii.  214,  409,418. 

Haroot-rud,  river,  i.  441. 
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Harpagus  the  Mede,  ordered  to  destroy 
Cyrus,  i  193;  gives  him  to  Mithri- 
dates,  195  ;  punished  by  Astyages,  199  ; 
incites  Cyrus  to  revolt,  201 ;  employed 
as  general  against  him,  205 ;  insults 
Astyages,  20G  ;  succeeds  Mazares,  230  ; 
attacks  Phocaja,  231 ;  reduces  Ionia, 
235  ;  receives  the  submission  of  Caria, 
240 ;  reduces  Lycia  and  Cannus,  242  ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  456. 

the  Persian,  iii.  335. 

Hazael,  i.  371. 

Hea,  the  Fish-god,  i.  487,  490. 

Hebe,  iv.  381. 

Hebrus,  river,  iii.  68. 

Hecatoeus,  i.  33,  38,  113;  ii.  29 ;  iiL  265, 
428  ;  his  visit  to  Thebes,  184. 

Hector,  ii.  163. 

Hegesander,  iii.  265. 

Hegesipyla,  iii.  365. 

Hegesistratus,  1.  king  of  Sigeum,  iii.  248  ; 
2.  the  Samian,  iv.  376;  3.  the  Elean, 
story  of,  iv.  347. 

Hegetoridas,  iv.  369. 

Helen,  i.  120  ;  her  visit  to  Egj-pt,  ii.  158; 
in  Attica,  iv.  366. 

Ilelice,  i.  221. 

Heliconian  Neptune,  i.  223. 

Heliocentric  system,  revived  by  Coperni- 
cus, ii.  279. 

Heliopolis,  ii.  3  ;  its  position,  7 ;  its  build- 
ings, 8,  9. 

Heliopolituus,  their  skill  in  history,  ii.  3. 

Helisycians,  iv.  114. 

llellanicus  of  Lesbos,  i.  32,  113. 

Helle,  iv.  44. 

Hellen,  i.  147. 

Hellenes,  i.  147;  iiL  449. 

Helleuium,  ii.  228. 

Hellespont,  measurements,  iii.  G4,  66  ; 
bridged  by  Xerxes,  iv.  28  ;  lashed,  ib. ; 
bridged  anew,  30 ;  crossed,  43  ;  recross- 
ed,  297  ;  visited  by  the  Greeks,  390. 

Ilellespontine  cities,  iii.  357. 

liellespontincs,  join  the  Ionian  revolt,  iii. 
255 ;  reduced  by  the  Persians,  262 ; 
serve  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  70. 

Hellopians,  iv.  236. 

Helmoud,  river,  i.  440. 

Helots,  general  account  of,  iii.  281  ;  iv. 
236,  338. 

HephiL'stia,  iii.  431. 

Heruclea,  iii.  203. 

Heradidtt!,  i.  282 ;  their  fliglit,  iii.  209 ; 
their  mystic  genealogy,  270;  their  at- 
teniptu  to  recover  their  dominions,  270 ; 
iv.  3.33. 

IJcruclidcB  of  MyUisa,  iii.  264. 

of  Cymo,  i.  229  ;  ill  200. 


HERODOTUS. 

Heraeum,  town,  iii.  68. 

■ of  Samos,  ii.  878;  Herteum,  ot 

Argos,  i.  135  ;  account  of,  iii.  388. 
Hercules,  Assyrian,  i.  505. 
■ — ,  Egj'ptian,  ii.  67  ;  his  temple  at 

Tyre  and  Thasos,  71. 

-,  Grecian,  his  age,  ii.  192;  dis- 


tinguished from  the  god  worshipped  by 
many  nations,  72  ;  Hercules  in  Scythia, 
iii.  6 ;  Hercules  and  the  Argonauts,  iv. 
313  ;  death  of  Hercules,  136  ;  Hercules, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Lydian  kings,  i. 
123 ;  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  iv.  140, 
304. 

,  Scythian,  iii.  42,  61. 

-,  pillars  of,  ii.  44 ;  iii.  6,  29,  129, 


134. 

Hermione,  ii.  377 ;  iv.  5,  251,  267. 

Hermionians,  sell  Hydrea  to  the  Samians, 
ii.  377 ;  give  ships  at  Salamis,  iv.  251  ; 
furnish  troops  at  Platoea,  338 ;  inscribed 
on  the  Delphic  tripod,  395,  400. 

Hermippus,  iii.  342. 

Hermolycus,  iv.  384. 

Hcrmophantus,  iii.  252. 

Hermopolis,  ii.  97. 

Hermotimus,  story  of,  iv.  289. 

Hermotybians,  ii.  212  ;  iv.  340. 

Hermus,  river,  i.  147,  168,  310. 

Herodotus,  time  of  his  birth,  i.  2 ;  birth- 
place, 3 ;  parents  and  relations,  4 ; 
education,  5  ;  travels,  7  ;  doings  at  Ha- 
licarnassus,  1 1  ;  his  Ionic  dialect,  12  ; 
removes  to  Athens,  13  ;  recites  his  his- 
tory, 14;  is  acquainted  with  Tlnicyd- 
ides  and  Sophocles,  15  ;  settles  at  Thn- 
rium,  18;  his  companions  there,  20; 
composes  portions  of  his  history,  23 ; 
his  second  visit  to  Athens,  24  ;  dies  at 
Thurium,  25  ;  his  epitaph,  26  ;  domes- 
tic life,  27 ;  leaves  his  work  incomplete, 
ib. ;  his  want  of  books,  33  ;  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Diouysius  of  Mile- 
tus, 34  ;  used  those  of  Hecatajus,  38 ; 
and  of  Aristeas  and  the  poets,  40; 
his  observation  and  inquiry,  41  ;  ex- 
amined monumental  inscriptions  in 
Greece,  42  ;  his  information  relating  to 
Egypt,  47  ;  to  Babylon,  GO ;  to  Persia, 
52  ;  his  visit  to  Babylon,  ih. ;  his  lin- 
guistic ignorance,  55,  91 ;  his  diligence, 
57;  his  honesty,  59;  his  impiirtiality, 
()2  ;  his  political  moderation,  67  ;  free- 
dom from  national  vanity,  68  ;  general 
credulity,  69 ;  his  belief  in  the  divine 
Nemesis,  70,  73,  136;  his  credulity  on 
iiutMrul  points,  76;  his  undue  lovo  of  ef- 
fect, 79  ;  liis  anecdotes,  81 ;  contrasted 
with  Thucydides,  83;  his  want  of  aocu- 
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racy  and  critical  judgment,  84  ;  his  de- 
fective geographical  knowledge,  89  ;  his 
meteorological  notions,  90 ;  mythological 
views,  91;  his  object  in  writing,  93  ; 
his  episodes,  76,  95  ;  his  skill  in  charac- 
ter drawing,  99 ;  his  pathos  and  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  106;  his  variety  and 
pictorial  description,  109  ;  his  simplicity 
and  elegant  style,  111 ;  his  Assyrian 
history,  192  ;  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  Scythia,  iii.  171,  172;  his  ob- 
servations confirmed  by  modern  travel- 
lers, 173. 

Herodotus,  the  Chian  ambassador,  i.  5  ; 
iv.  305. 

Heroes,  1.  Cyrnus,  i.  234  ;  2.  Timesius, 
ib. ;  3.  Hercules,  ii.  172;  4.  Ouesilus, 
iii.  261;  5.  Miltiades  the  elder,  301; 
6.  Astrabacus,  380 ;  7.  Trojan,  iv.  37  ; 
8.  Artachtees,  82 ;  9.  Phylacus  and  An- 
tonous,  248  ;  10.  Androcrates,  332. 

Hero  worship,  unknown  to  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  80 ;  existed  in  Assyria,  i.  479. 

Herophantus,  iii.  92. 

Herpys,  iv.  348. 

Hesiod,  ii.  83  ;  iii.  22. 

Hexapolis,  Doric,  i.  220 

Hezekiah,  i.  382. 

Hieratic  writing.     See  Writing. 

Hiero,  i.  233  ;  iv.  108. 

Hieroglyphic  writing.     See  Writing. 

Hieronymus,  iv.  345. 

Hill  of  the  Graces,  iii.  125. 

Himera,  iii.  353;  iv.  113. 

Himyarite  Arabs,  not  Semitic,  i.  537. 

Hindoo  races,  ii.  405. 

Hipparchus,  assassination  of,  iii.  214 ; 
banishment  of  Onomacritus  by,  iv.  5. 

Hippias  advises  his  father,  i.  152  ;  embit- 
tered by  murder  of  Hipparchus,  iii.  218  ; 
expelled  by  Cleonienes,  221  ;  recalled, 
241  ;  towns  oflered  him,  248;  retires  to 
Sigeum,  ib. ;  his  cause  espoused  by 
Artaphernes,  249  ;  conducts  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  to  Marathon,  406  ;  his 
dream  and  its  fulfilment,  ib. 

HippobotiB,  iii.  233. 

Hippoclides,  story  of,  iii.  423. 

Hippoclus,  iii.  92. 

Hippococin,  iii.  218. 

Hippocrates,  lather  of  Pisistratus,  i.  149. 
-,  tyrant  of  Gela,  iii.  352 ;  iv. 


106. 


,  father  of  Smindyrides,  iii.  420. 
,  son  of  Megacles,  iii.  424. 


Hippocratides,  iv.  304, 
Hippolaiis,  Cape,  iii.  40. 
Hippolochus,  i.  222. 
Hippomachus,  iv.  348. 

Vol.  IV.— 28 
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Hipponicus,  iii.  417;  iv.  104. 

Hippopotamus,  ii.  101. 

Hippys  of  Rhegium,  i.  32. 

Histiasa  in  Euboea,  iv.  235. 

Histiaeotis,  1.   in  Thessaly,  i.  148 ;  2.  in 
Eubcea,  iv.  122. 

Histiasus  of  Miletus,  prevents  the  Greeks 
from  breaking  the  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube, iii.  92 ;  rewarded  by  the  gift  of 
Myrcinus,  182 ;  forced  to  accompany 
Darius  to  Susa,  192  ;  is'  sent  by  him  to 
the  coast,  256,  342  ;  his  message  to  Aris- 
tagoras  at  Miletus,  198 ;  is  rejected  av; 
Miletus  and  sails  for  the  Hellespont, 
343  ;  sails  for  Chios,  354  ;  is  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Persians,  355, 
of  Samos,  iv.  274. 


of  Termera,  iii.  200;  iv.  71. 

Hittites,  i.  370 ;  ii.  158. 

Homer,  date  of,  ii.  84 ;  alludes  to  Helen's 

visit  to  Eg^'pt,  160 ;  quoted  frequently 

by  Herodotns,  i.  6. 
Hoples,  iii.  224. 

Horary  divisions,  i.  187  ;  ii.  281. 
Horoscopes,  ii.  116. 

Horses  introduced  into  Egj-pt,  ii.  153,  298. 
Horns,  ii.  307. 
Hoshea,  i.  377. 
Hyacinthia,  iv.  320. 
Hyajnas,  iii.  141. 
Hyampeia,  iv.  248. 
Hyampolis,  iv.  238. 
Hyatae,  iii.  225. 
ilybla,  iv.  107. 
Hydarnes,    the  conspirator,    ii.    387 ;   iii. 

425 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  457. 

-,  son  of  the  former,  iv.  61,  144. 


Hydrea,  ii.  377. 

Hyela,  or  Vela,  i.  234. 

Hygeuues,  or  Hytennes,  ii.  400;  account 

of,  iv.  196. 
Hyksos,  ii.  297. 
Hylaja,  iiL  13,  41,  55. 
Hyllseans,  iii.  220;  origin  ot   lu.«  name, 

269. 
Hyllus,  son  of  Hercules,  iii.  269,  368 ;  iv. 

140,  304 ;  his  death,  334. 
,  river,  i.  168. 


Hymeas,  conquests  of,  iii.  264. 
Hymettus,  Mount,  iii.  428. 
Hypachaii,  iv.  68. 
Hypacyris,  river,  iii.  42. 
Hypanis,  river,  iii.  13,  35 ;  account  of,  38* 
Hyperanthes,  iv.  151,  222. 
Hyperboreans,  iii.  9 ;  story  of  the,  23. 
Hypernotians,  iii.  25. 
Hyperoche,  iii.  24. 

Hyrcauians,  their  ethnic  character,  i.  549 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius  as  Pari- 
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canians,  ii.  401 ;  served  in  the  army  of 

Xerxes,  iv.  50  ;  general  account  of,  162. 
Hyrgis,  river,  iii.  42. 
Hyria,  iv.  118. 
HjTceades,  i.  172. 
Hysiae,  iii.  230 ;  iv.  326. 
Hystanes,  iv.  60. 
Hystaspes,  1.  son  of  Arsames,  iv.  219 ;  2. 

a  son  of  Darius,  221 ;  3.  a  son  of  Xerxes, 

222. 


ladmon,  il.  180. 

lalyssus,  i.  221. 

lamidae,  iii.  204 ;  iv.  344. 

lapygia,  ii.  432 ;  iii.  74. 

lapygians,  iv.  118. 

latragoras,  iii.  200. 

Ibanolis,  iii.  200,  264. 

Iberia,  i.  231. 

Iberians,  iv.  114. 

Ibis,  ii.  97 ;  description  of,  107. 

Icarian  sea,  iii.  396. 

Ichnse,  iv.  86. 

Ichneumon,  ii.  97. 

Ichthyophagi,  1.  Babylonian,  i.  265 ;  2. 
African,  ii.  345. 

Ida,  Mount,  iv.  35. 

Idanthyrsus,  iii.  87. 

Idrias,  iii.  262. 

Ilgi,  i.  347. 

Ilissus,  river,  iii.  429. 

Ilitbyia,  iii.  24. 

Ilium,  Old  and  New,  iv.  3G,  37.  See 
Troy. 

Illyria,  iii.  37. 

Illyrians,  i.  262 ;  iv.  350. 

Imbrus,  iiL  193,  363. 

Imprecations  on  sacrificed  animals,  ii.  60. 

Inaohus,  i.  118. 

Inarus,  revolt  of,  ii.  339,  342. 

India,  the  furthest  known  region  towards 
the  East,  ii.  410;  beyond  all  is  desert, 
405  ;  or  unexplored,  iii.  28. 

Indians,  iv.  179;  the  most  numerous  of  all 
nations,  ii.  403  ;  iii.  178  ;  conquered  by 
Darius,  31 ;  included  in  his  satrapies,  ii. 
403 ;  speak  many  languages,  405  ;  of 
black  complexion,  407 ;  furnish  troops 
to  Xerxes,  iv.  54  ;  which  are  retained 
hy  Mardonius,  294 ;  and  fight  at  Platusa, 
339. 

Inrlian  dogs,  i.  256 ;  gold,  ii.  403,  405  ; 
bninboo,  406 ;  customs,  407  ;  nninnils 
find  productions,  410;  heat  of  tlio  sun, 
409. 

[ndo-Europoan  race,  i.  627;  its  appcftrancc 
and  spread,  539. 


ISMEXIAN   APOLLO. 

Indus,  valley  of  the,  i.  438  ;  course  of  and 
branches,  i.  451 ;  explored  by  Scylax, 
iii.  31. 

Ino,  iv.  135. 

Inscribed  offerings,  i.  43. 

Inscriptions,  Persian,  at  PasargadfE,  i. 
273  ;  Phrygian,  542 ;  bilingual,  Lycian, 
and  Greek,  at  Limyra,  552 ;  at  Anti- 
phellus,  553 ;  at  Leveesy,  554  ;  Greek, 
at  Aboosimbel,  ii.  38  ;  Persian,  at  Suez, 
205  ;  standard  inscriptions  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 485  ;  great  inscription  of  Darius 
at  Behistun,  490  ;  bilingual  inscription 
at  Byzantium,  iii.  66 ;  on  the  Teams, 
68  ;  ancient  Greek,  seen  by  Herodotus, 
216 ;  Persian,  on  the  tomb  of  Darius, 
iv.  212  ;  Greek,  at  Thermopylae,  153 ; 
on  Delphic  tripod,  395. 

Intaphernes,  ii.  386,  420 ;  meaning  of  the 
name,  iii.  457. 

Intercalation,  i.  137. 

Inycus,  iii.  353. 

lo,  the  Persian  account  of,  i.  118  ;  Greek 
story  of,  ib. ;  Phoenician  story  of,  121. 

lolcos,  iii.  248. 

Ion,  iii.  224  ;  iv.  69,  252. 

Ionia,  climate  of,  i.  217;  proposal  about, 
iv.  385. 

Ionian  Gulf,  iii.  421. 

lonians,  their  dialects,  i.  217;  their  na- 
tional weakness,  219;  a  mixed  race, 
221  ;  reduced  by  Ilarpagus,  236  ;  posi- 
tion in  Asia  Minor,  314  ;  serve  as  mer- 
cenaries in  Egypt,  ii.  199,211;  their 
fresh  troubles,  iii.  193  ;  deserted  by  the 
Athenians,  254  ;  aid  Cyprus  against  the 
Persians,  258  ;  migration  to  Asia,  306; 
reduced  by  the  Persians,  349,  356 ; 
serve  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69 ;  so- 
licited by  Themistocles,  235 ;  conduct 
at  Salamis,  277  ;  invite  the  Greek  fleet 
to  cross  tlie  Egean,  305 ;  revolt  from 
Persia,  384. 

Iphiclus,  iv.  391. 

Iphigenia,  iiL  76. 

Ipni,  iv.  130. 

Iran,  great  plateau  of,  i.  433 ;  countries 
outside  the  plateau,  436. 

Irasa,  iii.  107. 

'Ipfvfs,  iv.  374. 

Iron,  ancient  use  of,  ii.  120,  174. 

Irrigation,  i.  257. 

Is,  i.  245,  490. 

Isiigoras,  iii.  222,  227,  229. 

Ischenoiis,  iv.  125. 

Ishtar,  i.  492,  517. 

Isis,  ii.  61  ;  description  of,  62. 

Isniaris,  Lake,  iv.  78. 

Ismenian  j*nollo,  i.  146;  iii.  217;  iv.  306 
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IBMI-DAGON, 

Ismi-Dagon,  date  of,  i.  345,  349, 

Issedonians,  i.  266;  iii.  19. 

Ister,  its  source,  ii.  44  ;  its  tributaries  and 

their  modern  names,  iii.  36. 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iv.  96;  council  held 

at,    101  ;    Peloponnesians   fortify,    248, 

320,  323  ;  Greeks  collect  at,  325,  328. 
Istria,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  56. 
Italy,    ii.  431 ;    iii.   11 ;   Italian   Greeks, 

iu.  11,  203,  420;  iv.  115. 
Itanus,  iii.  103. 
Ithamatres,  iv.  54. 
Ithamitres,  iv.  303,  383. 
Ithome,  iii.  293 ;  iv.  346. 
Iva,  i.  493. 
Iva-Lush,  i.  373. 
lyrcae,  iii.  16. 


J. 


Jaghetu,  river,  i,  443. 

Jardanus,  i.  123. 

Jare-rud,  river,  i.  441. 

Jason,  iii.  127;  iv.  133. 

Jelum,  river,  i.  453. 

Jenysus,  ii.  334. 

Jordan,  i.  444. 

Josiah,  i.  410. 

Judith,  book  of,  i.  189. 

Juno,  her  worship  at  Argos,  i.  135  ;  iii. 
388 ;  at  Samos,  ii.  233 ;  near  Platsea, 
iv.  355. 

Jupiter,  Persian,  i.  208;  Carian,  237; 
Babylonian,  247;  Egyptian,  ii.  67; 
Scythian,  iii.  43;  various  titles  of,  i. 
555 ;  OljTupian,  ii.  8 ;  Urius,  iii.  67 ; 
Theban,  130;  Lyciean,  148;  Agoneus, 
205 ;  Stratius,  263 ;  Laphystius,  iv. 
135;  Hellenic,  320;  temples  of,  at 
Babylon,  i.  247;  near  Mylasa,  237;  at 
Dodona,  ii.  84;  at  Egyptian  Thebes, 
86 ;  at  Olympia,  8 ;  in  the  oasis  of  Am- 
nion, iii.  130;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  67 ;  at  Labranda, 
263  ;  worship  at  Sparta,  371 ;  at  Samos, 
ii.  434 ;  at  Gyrene,  iii.  148 ;  at  Selinus, 
205 ;  at  Athens,  222. 

Jyhun,  river,  i.  440;  alteration  of  its 
course,  458. 

K. 

Kamak,  ii.  308. 
Karun,  river,  i.  450. 
Kerkhah,  river,  i.  450. 
Khaldi,  i.  479. 
Khammurabi,  i.  351. 
Khash,  river,  i.  441. 
Kliem,  ii.  126,  242. 


Khiva,  desert  of,  i.  437. 

Khorsabad,  cylinders  and  inscription  found 

at,  i.  500, 
Kileli-Shergat,  i.  364 ;  translation  of  the 

cylinder  from,  366. 
Kjmmah,  L  488. 
King's  benefactors,  iv.  274. 
Kivan,  i.  505. 

Kizil-Irmuk  (Ilalys),  river,  i.  308. 
K\ripovxoi,  iii.  233. 
Kosa-Tendra,  iii.  41. 
Kudur-Mapula,  L  347. 
Kufa,  i.  260. 
Kur,  river,  i.  441. 
Kurdistan,  i.  468. 


L. 


Labda,  iii.  243. 
Labdacus,  iii.  217. 
Labotas,  i.  155. 
Laborosoarchod,  i.  419. 
Labranda,  iii.  263. 

Labynetus,  I.    of  Babylon,    i.    164,    166, 
330. 

,  II.,  i.  252,  420. 


Labyrinth,  ii.  194. 
Lacedaemon.    ^ee  Sparta. 
Laceda;monians.     See  Spartans. 
Lacmon,  Mount,  iv.  378. 
Lacrines,  i.  225. 
Ladanum,  ii.  410. 
Lad6,  iii.  344  ;  battle  of,  347. 
Ladice,  ii.  229. 

Lalus,  iii.  102,  218;  oracles  of,  203. 
Lampito,  iii.  381. 

Lampon,  son  of  Thrasicles,  iv.  876. 
-,  son  of  Pytheas,  iv.  370. 


Laxponium,  iii.  192. 

Lamps,  feast  of,  ii.  92. 

Lampsaeus,  iii.  262;  threatened  by  CrOB- 

sus,  3G0. 
Laodamas,  son  of  Eteocles,  iii.  218. 

of  Phocaea,  iii.  93. 

of  Egiua,  iii.  104. 


Laodic6,  iii.  24. 

Laphanes,  iii.  422. 

Laphystian  Jupiter,  iv.  135. 

Lapithae,  iii.  243. 

Larancha,  temple  at,  i.  496. 

Larissa,  i.  223. 

Lasonians  iv.  194. 

Lasso,  use  of  the,  iv.  62. 

Lasus  of  Hermione,  iv.  5. 

Latona,  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Buto 

or  Maut,  ii.  202. 
Laureium,  silver  mines  at,  iv.  100, 
Laiis,  iii.  350. 
Leagrus,  iv.  368, 
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LEARCHUS. 

I^archus,  iii.  114. 

Labadeia,  iv.  306. 

Lebsea,  iv.  309. 

Lebanon,  Mount,  i.  431,  455. 

Lebedus,  i.  218. 

Lectum,  iv.  390. 

Leipoxais,  iii.  4. 

Leipsydrium,  iii.  219. 

Lelantum,  plain  of,  iii.  233. 

Leleges,  i.  236. 

Lemnian  deeds,  iii.  429. 

Lemnos  visited  by  tbe  Argonauts,  iii.  97  ; 

occupied  by  the  Pelasgians,  98,  429  ; 

taken  by  Otanes,    193 ;  conquered   by 

Miltiades,  431. 
Leo,  the  father  of  Anaxandridas,  i.  154 ; 

iiL201. 
Leo,  a  Troezenian,  iv.  125. 
Leocedes,  iii.  421. 
Leonidas,  his  birth,   iii.  202  ;  descent,   iv. 

140  ;  in  command  at  Thennopylae,  141 ; 

dismisses   the    allies,    148 ;  his  conflict 

with  the  Persians  and  death,  151 ;  in- 
scription intended  for  his  monument,  ib.  ; 

his  wife,  Gorgo,   159 ;  treatment  of  his 

corpse  by  Xerxes,  158. 
Leontiades,  iv.  141;  branded,  155. 
Leontini,  iv.  107. 
Leoprcpes,  father  of  Theasides,  iii.   390. 

,  father  of  Simonides,  iv.  153. 

Leotychides,  son  of  Menares,  deposes  De- 

maratus,    iii.    378;  is   banished,    381; 

demands  the  Eginetan  hostages,   390; 

Samian  embassy  to,   iv.  376 ;  sails  to 

Mycal6,  381 ;  his  genealogy,  304. 

,  son  of  Anaxilaus,  iv.  304. 

Lepidotus,  ii.  104. 

Lepreates,  furnish  troops  at  Platnca,   iv. 

337 ;  inscribed  on  the   Delphic  tripod, 

395. 
Lepreum,  iiL  102  ;  iv.  337. 
Leprosy,  i.  215. 
Leros,  iii.  265. 
Lesbians,  defeated  by  Polycrates  at  sea,  ii. 

365 ;  give  ships  to  Histiffius,  iii.   343 ; 

furnish  seventy  triremes  at  Lad6,   844  ; 

their  conduct,  348. 
Lesbos,  ./IColiati,  i.  224  ;  its  five  cities,  (6. ; 

netted,  by  the  Persians,  344. 
Letters,  invention  of,  i.  354,  ii.  266 ;  in- 
troduction into  Greece  from  Phoenicia, 

iii.   216 ;  old  Greek  mode  of  writing, 

217. 
I.«ucudiuns,  furnish  sliips  at  Salaniis,  iv, 

252 ;  furnish    troops    at   Plataja,    ii'.lS ; 

inncribcd  on  the   Delphic  tripod,    395, 

400. 
Leucus,  iv.  252. 
I^uo^  Act6,  iv.  22 


Leucon,  iii.  113. 

Libraries,  public,  i.  33. 

Libya,  exploration  of  interior  of,  ii.  42 ; 
its  dwarf  tribes,  43 ;  its  configuration 
and  circumnavigation,  iii.  28 ;  meaning 
of  the  word,  33 ;  nations  of,  120 ;  its 
geography,  129;  customs,  136;  fringe- 
aprons,  137  ;  mode  of  sepulture,  139 ; 
animals,  140  ;  soil  and  crops,  145. 

Lichas,  i.  157. 

Lida,  Mount,  i.  241. 

Ligurians,  or  Ligyans,  1.  of  Europe,  iv. 
114;  2.  of  Asia,  iv.  58,  197. 

Limeneium,  i.  128. 

Lindians,  colonise  Gela,  iv.  105. 

Lindus,  i.  221 ;  ii.  232. 

Linen,  fineness  of  Egyptian,  ii.  54,  123 ; 
tunics,  114;  Colchian,  148. 

Linus,  ii.  112. 

Lions  in  Africa,  iii.  140;  in  Europe;  iv. 
88. 

Lipaxus,  iv.  86. 

Lisse,  iv.  86. 

Lissus,  iv.  77. 

Litanies,  ii.  87. 

Litany,  river,  i.  455. 

Locri,  Epizephyrian,  iii.  352 ;  Epicne- 
median,  iv.  92;  Opuntian,  help  the 
Greeks,  iv.  140,  225 ;  Ozolian,  iv.  240. 

Locusts,  ii.  107. 

Logographers,  i.  32  ;  style  of,  113. 

Longevity,  i.  231. 

Lotophagi,  iii.  126. 

Lotus,  ii.  128;    iii.  126. 

Loxias,  title  of  Apollo,  iii.  116. 

Lucian's  story  of  the  Olympic  recitation 
i.  14. 

Luristan,  i.  431. 

Lycoean  Jupiter,  iii.  148. 

Lycaretus,  ii.  435  ;  iii.  193. 

Lycia,  its  early  history,  i  239  ;  position 
in  Asia  Minor,  313  ;  its  ethnic  character 
and  inscriptions,  545. 

Lycians,  formerly  Termilae,  i.  240  ;  came 
from  Crete,  238 ;  called  Lycians  from 
Lycus,  240  ;  iv.  69 ;  customs  of,  i.  240 ; 
not  conquered  by  Croesus,  133;  con- 
quered by  Harpagus,  242  ;  included  in 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  400  ;  serve  in 
the  navy  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69 ;  Lycian 
bows,  60. 

Lycidas,  iv.  319. 

Lycomodos,  iv.  230. 

Lycopus,  ii.  373. 

Lycophron,  ii.  370. 

Lycurgus  of  Spnrta,  his  legislation,  i.  155  ; 
iii.  285  ;  origin  of  liis  discipline,  287 ; 
results  of  liis  legislation,  290. 

of  Arcadia,  iii.  422. 
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Lycurgus  of  Athens,  i.  1 50. 

Lycus,  river  of  Phrygia,  iv.  27. 

— — ,  river  of  Scythia,  iii.  85. 

— — — ,  king  of  Scythia,  iii,  56,  59 

,  son  of  Pandion,  i.  240  ;  iv,  39. 

Lydia,  its  eariy  history,  i.  122;  its  early 
chronology  and  history,  276 ;  arrange- 
ment of  its  dynasties  according  to  com- 
mon chronology,  277 ;  by  Volney, 
Heeren,  &c.,  278 ;  tabular  list  of  its 
kings,  304 ;  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
313;  rich  in  silver,  iii.  207;  and  in 
gold,  i.  178, 

Lydiau  games,  i.  181 ;  dialects,  282 ; 
words,  536. 

Lydians,  formerly  Mseonians,  i.  123 ;  iv. 
58 ;  warlike,  i.  167 ;  good  horse- 
men, 168;  invent  coining,  181,  5G0  ; 
games,  181  ;  in  customs  resemble  the 
Greeks,  138,  164,  180;  colonise  Tyr- 
rhenia,  181 ;  early  kings,  122, 171 ;  war 
Modes,  162  ;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  173  ; 
revolt,  226 ;  submit  to  Mazares,  228 ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
58  ;  their  ethnic  character,  not  Semitic, 
but  Indo-European,  i.  536,  543. 

Lydias,  river,  iv.  88. 

Lydus,  i.  123,  237 ;  iv.  58. 

Lygdamis  of  Ilalicarnassus,  i.  11  ;  iv.  71. 

■         of  Naxos,  i.  154. 

Lynceus,  ii.  127. 

Lysagorus  of  Miletus,  iii.  194. 

of  Paros,  iii.  425. 

Lysanias,  iii.  422. 

Lysimachus,  iv.  271, 

Lysistrutus,  iv.  284. 

Lyxes,  i.  4, 

M. 

Macaj,  iii.  125,  203. 

Mucednians,  i.  148;  iv,  251. 

Macedonia,  iv.  311, 

Macedonian  royal  family,  its  Hellenic  de- 
scent, iii.  190. 

Macedonians,  submit  to  Megabazus,  iii. 
188,  390 ;  added  to  the  Persian  empire 
hy  Mardonius,  357;  serve  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  127;  garrison  Boictia, 
242  ;  conquer  Bottidsea,  301. 

Maciilyans,  iii.  126. 

Macistius,  Greek  name  for  Masistius,  iv. 
329. 

Macistus,  iii.  102. 

Macronians,  ii.  148  ;  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darius,  403 ;  account  of,  iv. 
184;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  60. 

Mactorium,  iv.  106. 


Madyes,  i.  189. 

Madytus,  iv.  28,  393. 

Majander,  river,  i.  310 ;  ii,  3.2 ;  plain  c^ 

i.  128,  230. 
Maeandrius,  proceedings  of,  ii.  434,  436. 
Maeonians,  L  123 ;  iv.  68 ;  account  of,  i. 

282. 
Maeotians  or  Mastians,  iii.  66,  85, 
Macotis,  Palus,  iii.  2 ;  recoives  the  Tanais, 

75  ;  distance  from  the  Borysthenes,  ib.  ; 

size,  66  ;  origin  of  name,  ib. ;  change* 

in,  174. 
Magdolus,  ii.  208. 
Magi,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  188;  interpret 

dreams,   192,  200  ;  iv.  17  ;  account  of, 

i.  341 ;  iv.  18 ;  slaughter  of,  ii.  392. 
Magian     sacrifice,    i.    210;     iv.   37,    80; 

worship,  i.  341 ;  revolution,  ii.  457. 
Magnes,  story  of,  i.  288. 
Magnesia,  city,  i.  230. 

-,  tract  of  country,  iv,  92,   122, 


130,  132. 

Magnetians   of  Europe,   give   earth   and 
water  to  Xerxes,  iv.  92. 

of  Asia,  included  in  the  satra- 


pies of  Darius,  ii.  399. 

Magophonia,  i.  343 ;  ii.  392,  457. 

Malea,  cape,  L  170  ;  iii.  127;  iv.  116. 

Mulena,  iii.  355. 

Males,  iii.  421. 

Maliac  gulf,  iv.  136. 

Malians,  give  earth  and  water  to  Xerxea, 
iv.  92. 

Malis,  iv.  136. 

Malta,  ii.  450. 

Mandan6,  i.  192 

Mandrocles,  his  bridge  over  the  Bosphoms, 
iii.  67. 

Maneros,  ii.  113. 

Manes,  i,  181,  280. 

Mantinea,  iii.  114. 

Mantineans,  accompany  Leonidas  to  Ther- 
mopyla?,  iv.  139 ;  reach  the  field  of 
Plata;a  after  the  battle,  369 ;  doubtful 
whether  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
397. 

Mantyes,  iii.  183. 

Mapen,  iv.  71. 

Maps,  ancient,  i.  40;  iii.  206, 

Maraphians,  i.  203,  337;  iii.  119. 

Marathon,  plain  of,  iii.  401 ;  plan  of,  402 
preparation  for  the  battle,  410;  the 
number  of  the  slain,  413 ;  circumstances 
of  the  battle  discussed,  432;  Persians 
engaged  at,  433 ;  number  of  Greeks, 
434 ;  landing  of  the  Persians,  435,  436 ; 
Greek  position,  437 ;  description  of  the 
battle,  441. 

Mardi,  i.  204,  338, 
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MARIWNICS. 

Mardonius  establishes  democracies  in 
Ionia,  iii.  36i  :  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
shipwreck  and  retreat,  365 ;  deprived 
of  his  command  by  Darius,  395  ;  his 
influence  with  Xerxes,  iv.  4 ;  his  speech 
to  the  Persian  council,  8  ;  appointed  one 
of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Persian 
foot,  61 ;  his  family  historj',  224  ;  his  ad- 
vice to  Xerxes  after  Salamis,  286  ;  left 
in  charge  by  Xerxes,  295 ;  winters  in 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  301 ;  sends  to 
consult  the  oracles,  306  ;  sends  Alexan- 
der to  Athens,  308 ;  occupies  Athens, 
318 ;  again  offers  terms  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, ib. ;  quits  Attica,  325  ;  encamps  on 
the  Asopus,  326  ;  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  328  ;  mourns  Masistius,  331 ; 
confers  witli  Artabazus,  349  ;  explains 
an  ambiguous  oracle,  350 ;  sends  a 
herald  to  reproach  the  Spartans,  352  ; 
his  address  to  Thorax,  358 ;  attacks 
the  retreating  Greeks,  ib. ;  defeated 
and  slain,  361. 

Mardontes,  iv.  60,  303 ;  his  death,  383. 

Marea,  ii.  23. 

Mareotis,  ii.  6,  23. 

Mares,  account  of,  iv.  186. 

Mariandynians,  reduced  by  Croesus,  i. 
133  ;  their  position  in  Asia  Minor,  315  ; 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
68. 

Maris,  river,  iii.  36. 

Maro,  iv.  152. 

Markets,  i.  226. 

Maroueia,  iv.  78. 

Mars,  Egyptian,  ii.  92,  243 ;  oracle  of, 
116  ;  Scythian,  iii.  42  ;  worship  of,  44  ; 
Thracian,  180  ;  oracle  of  Mars,  iv.  59. 

Marsyas,  river,  iii.  262 ;  battle  at,  263. 

,  skin  of,  iv.  24. 

Mascames,  iv.  76. 

Masistes,  son  of  Darius,  iv.  221,  387;  liis 
death,  389. 

,  son  of  Siromitras,  iv.  60. 

Musistius,  death  of,  iv.  331.- 

Maspii,  i.  203,  337 ;  meouing  of  the  name, 
iii.  458. 

Mas.sagcs,  iv.  57. 

Miissagetiu,  country  of,  i.  266;  customs, 
273 ;  attacked  by  Cyrus,  269 ;  defeat 
him,  272  ;  etymology  of,  iii.  175. 

Massilia,  i.  233. 

Matieni,  i.  252,  312,  645;  included  in 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402  ;  servo  in 
tlie  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  68 ;  account 
of,  191. 

MuuHolus,  iii.  262. 

Maxyuns,  iii.  139. 


MELANCHL.SKI. 

Mazares,  i.  227  ;  his  death,  230. 

Maut,  ii.  241,  447. 

Measures  used  by  Herodotus,  ii.  196. 

Mecistes,  iii.  225. 

Mecybema,  iv.  84. 

Medea,  i.  119,  120. 

Medes,  rise  of  the,  i.  182 ;  war  with  Lyd- 
ians,  1 62 ;  duration  of  their  empire, 
206  ;  revolt  mider  Darius,  207 ;  ii.  497 ; 
tlieir  history  and  chronology,  i.  317; 
their  geographical  position,  319  ;  lists 
of  their  kings,  321  ;  kingdom  really 
founded  by  Cyaxares,  324 ;  subject  to 
Persia,  332 ;  their  ethnic  character, 
547  ;  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  401 ;  meaning  of  their  proper 
names,  iii.  452 ;  serve  in  the  army  ol 
Xerxes,  iv.  47 ;  repulsed  at  Thermo- 
pylae, 144  ;  retained  by  Mardonius,  294 ; 
their  mode  of  dress,  i.  213. 

Media,  its  physical  geography,  i.  467. 

Median  wall,  i.  421 ;  robe,  ii  396. 

Medicine,  ii.  117,  332. 

Medimnus,  i.  256. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  i.  118. 

Megabates,  iii.  196  ;  meaning  of  the  word, 
458. 

Megabazus,  iii.  96,  177,  191 ;  iv.  70. 

Megabyzus,  the  conspirator,  ii.  394,  612; 
iii.  459. 

,  grandson  of  the  conspirator, 


ii.  443 ;  iv.  61. 
Megacles,  the  archon,  iii.  320. 

,    rival    of  Pisistratus,    i.    150; 


makes  terms  with  him,  151  ;  quarrels 
again,  152  ;  goes  into  exile,  154  ;  short 
account  of  him,  iiL  338 ;  he  marries 
Agarista,  424. 

-,  son  of  Hippocrates,  iii.  424. 


Megacreon,  i.  108  ;  iv.  83. 

Megadostes,  iv.  76. 

Mugapanus,  iv.  60. 

Megara,    wars    with    ,.\thens,    iiL    323 ; 

threatened  by  Mardonius,  iv.  325. 
Megarid,  iv.  325. 
Megarians,  their  war  with  Athens,  i.  150 ; 

furnish   ships  at  Artemisium,  iv.  226 ; 
.    at    Salamis,    252;    send    embassy    to 

Sparta,  320 ;  resist  the  Persian  horse, 

329 ;  furnish    troops    at    Plataja,   388 ; 

suffer   from   the   Tlieban   hurso,    363; 

inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  395, 

400. 

of  Sicily,  iv.  108. 


Megasidrus,  iv.  68. 
Megistias,  the  seer,  iv.  148,  149;  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  153. 
Melampus,  ii.  78;  iv.  181,  845. 
Muliuichlicni,  iii.  16 ;  customs,  78 ;  rcfase 
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MEIANIPPCa. 

to  help  the  Scythians,  83  ;  their  coun- 
try traversed  by  Darius,  86. 

Melanippus,  the  hero,  iii.  225. 

,  the  friend  of  Alcseus,  iii.  249. 

Mehinthius,  iii.  251. 

Melanthus,  i.  222 ;  iii.  222. 

Melas,  river  of  Malis,  iv.  136. 

■ ,  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  44. 

,  gulf  of,  iiL  362  ;  iv.  44. 

Meles,  i.  171. 

Meliboea,  iv.  131. 

Melians,  colonists  from  Lacedfemon,  iv. 
253  ;  furnished  ships  to  the  Greeks  at 
Salainis,  253  ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  395,  400. 

MelLssa,  ii.  370. 

Membliarus,  iii.  100. 

Meinnon,  his  history,  ii.  151;  city  of,  iii. 
213.    See  Susa. 

Memnonium,  ii.  308. 

Memphis,  ii.  141,  339;  its  antiquity,  285. 

Meiiahem,  i.  375. 

Menares,  iii.  377 ;  iv.  304. 

Mendes,  city,  il.  66  ;  nome,  214. 

,  Egyptian  god,  ii.  66,  73. 

Mendesian  mouth  of  Nile,  il.  22. 

Menelaus,  ii.  162. 

,  Port,  iii.  121. 

Menes,  ii.  4  ;  first  king  of  Egypt,  140,  286. 

Menius,  iii.  381. 

Merbal,  iv.  71. 

Marcenary  troops  in  Egypt,  ii.  199. 

Mercury,  statues  of,  ii.  82  ;  his  temple  at 
Bubastis,  187;  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 
243 ;  worshipped  by  the  Tliracian  kings, 
iii.  180. 

Mermnada^  i.  126,  286. 

Merodach,  worship  of,  at  Babylon,  i.  247, 
510. 

Merodach-Baladan,  i.  378,  381 ;  reign  of, 
404. 

Merodach-Namana,  i.  350. 

Meroe,  i.  379 ;  ii.  35. 

Meroiii,  lake  of,  i.  444. 

Mescmbria  on  the  Euxine,  iii.  69,  357. 

on  the  Egean,  iv.  77. 

Meshech,  L  530;  iv.  182. 

Mesopotamia,  its  geography,  i.  430  ;  phys- 
ical changes,  460. 

Messana,  iv.  113. 

Messiipian  lapygians,  iv.  118. 

Messcnian  wars,  iii.  209 ;  the  first  with 
Sparta,  293  ;  the  second,  297. 

Metals  applied  to  buildings,  i.  187. 

Metapontum,  iii.  11. 

Metbymna,  i.  130,  224. 

Metiochus,  iii.  363. 

Metrodorus,  iii.  92. 

Micythus,  iv.  118. 


MITRADATEa. 

Midas,  i.  126 ;  inscription  on  his  tomb 
542  ;   gardens  of,  iv.  310. 

Migdol,  ii.  207. 

Milesians,  war  with  Alyattes,  i.  128  ;  as- 
sist Chians  against  Erytbrse,  ib. ;  re- 
ceived into  alliance  by  Cyrus,  217;  had 
a  temple  at  Naucratis,  ii.  228 ;  call  in 
the  Parians  to  arrange  their  constitu- 
tion, iii.  194  ;  their  part  in  the  revolt  of 
Aristagoras,  200  ;  their  ships  at  LadS, 
344 ;  transported  to  Ampe,  350 ;  di»- 
trusted  by  the  Persians  before  MycaW, 
iv.  382 ;  prove  treacherous  guides  to 
them,  384. 

Miletus,  attacked  by  Gyges  and  Ardys, 
i.  127;  by  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes,  128  ; 
its  ancient  and  modern  position,  217; 
threatened  by  the  Persians,  iii.  343; 
taken  by  them,  349 ;  period  of  its  power, 
194. 

Milo,  ii.  431. 

Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  an  Olympian 
victor,  iii.  359 ;  accepts  the  throne  ot 
the  Chersonese,  360  ;  protected  by 
Croesus,  361 ;  dies  childless,  ib. 

,  son  of  Cimon,  sent  to  the  Cher- 


sonese by  the  Pisistratidas,  iii.  361 ; 
makes  himself  tyrant,  ib. ;  incites  the 
Greeks  to  break  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  91  ;  driven  from  the  Cherso- 
nese by  an  invasion  of  Scythians,  362 ; 
conquers  Lemnos,  431;  narrowly  es- 
capes the  Persians,  362 ;  impeached  for 
tyranny,  404 ;  acquitted,  and  elected 
Strategus,  ib. ;  his  conference  with  CaU 
limachus,  409 ;  his  defeat  of  the  Pei'- 
sians  at  Marathon,  411  ;  his  expedition 
against  Paros,  425  ;  his  accident,  426; 
trial  and  death,  427. 

Milyae,  i.  239. 

Mina,  Attic,  value  of,  ii.  339. 

Minerva,  names  of,  Assesia,  i.  129 ;  Alea, 
156;  iv.  364;  Crastias,  iii.  204;  Pro- 
naia,  iv.  245  ;  Poliuchus,  i.  230 ;  Pal- 
leni.s,  152;  Polias,  iii.  237;  Sciras,  iv. 
281 ;  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Neith, 
ii.  92,  242 ;  worshipped  by  the  Ause- 
ans  of  Africa,  iii.  128,  137 ;  at  Troy, 
iv.  37 ;  Sigeum,  iii.  249 ;  Cyrene,  ii. 
229  ;  Lindu.«,  231  ;  Pedasus,  i.  241  ; 
her  special  worship  at  Athens,  iv.  251, 
255,  257. 

Minoa,  iii.  205. 

Minos,  ii.  422  ;  mythic  history  of,  iv.  117. 

MinyiB  at  Sparta,  iii.  97  ;  their  settlementi 
in  the  Peloponnese,  101;  -found  Thora, 
102  ;  Minyans  of  Orchomenus,  i.  221. 

Mitra,  i.  209. 

Mitradates,  i.  194,  197. 
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MITROBATES. 

Mitrobat€S,  ii.  421,  425. 

Mnesarchus,  iii.  71. 

Mnesiphilus,  iv.  258. 

^loeris,  Egyptian  king,  date  of,  ii.  13 ; 
reign  of,  1-13. 

,  lake  of,  ii.  14, 143  ;  account  of  the 

natural  and  artificial  basins,  193,  195. 

Moloeis,  iv.  357. 

Molossi,  i.  221 ;   iii.  422. 

Molpagoras,  iii.  194. 

Momemphis,  ii.  211 :  battle  of,  216. 

Monoliths,  ii  225,  324. 

Months,  Greek,  iii.  406. 

Monumental  records  in  Greece,  i.  42 ;  in 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  45. 

Mophi,  ii.  32. 

Moschi,  ethnic  character  of,  i.  530 ;  in- 
cluded in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  403  ; 
serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  60  ;  gen- 
eral account  of,  182. 

Mosynoeci,  included  in  satrapies  of  Darius, 
ii.  403 ;  serve  in  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
60  ;  general  account  of,  185. 

Mourning,  Egyptian,  ii.  118. 

Mugheir,  excavations  at,  L  501 ;  ruins  at, 
ii.  477. 

Mummy,  meaning  of,  ii.  122. 

Mimtotp,  ii.  293. 

Munychia,  iv.  269. 

Murg-aub,  i.  273.     See  Pasargadse. 

Murychides,  his  mission  to  Salamis,  iv. 
318. 

Musaeus,  account  of,  iv.  5 ;  oracles  of,  284, 
350. 

Musical  instruments,  iu  76. 

Mycale,  i.  223  ;  ii.  352 ;  iv.  380 ;  battle 
at,  383. 

Mycense,  iv.  335. 

Mycenoeans  send  troops  to  Thermopyla;, 
iv.  li'9  ;  said  to  have  remained  to  the 
last,  149  ;  furnish  a  contingent  at  Pltt- 
tieu,  337;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tri- 
pod as  "  Myceues,"  396. 

Myceriuus,  ii.  176;  his  pyramid,  178. 

Mycians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  402 ;  furnish  troops  to  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  64. 

Myconus,  iii.  415. 

Myccphoris,  ii.  215. 

Mygdouia,  iv'.  86. 

MylHsa,  i.  237  ;  iii.  200,  264. 

Mylitta,  i.  208. 

Myudus,  iii.  197. 

Myrcinu.H,  iii.  1H2,  266. 

Myriandriuu  Gulf,  iii.  27. 

Myriuu  in  AioVia,  i.  223. 

iu  LenmoH,  iiL  431. 

Myron,  iii.  419. 

Mynihis,  i.  IT2. 


Myrsus,  father  of  Candaules,  i.  122. 

,  son  of  Gyges,  ii.  422  ;  iii.  264. 


Mys,  iv.  306. 

Mysia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  314 
traversed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  35. 

Mysians,  their  expedition  into  Europe,  iv. 
19;  conquered  by  Croesus,  i.  133;  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
400 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. ' 
68  ;  their  ethnic  character,  i.  544. 

Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  ii.  82  ;  Egyptian. 
219 ;  Eleusinian,  iv.  262. 

Mytilenseans,  about  to  give  up  Pactyas,  i. 
229  ;  put  Coes  to  death,  iii.  201  ;  war 
■with  Athenians,  248. 

Mytilene,  colonised  by  iEolians,  i.  224 : 
harboured  Pactyas,  229  ;  had  a  share  in 
building  the  Hellenium  at  Nuucratis,  ii. 
228  ;  sovereignty  of,  obtained  by  Goes, 
iii.  183  ;  regains  its  freedom,  201. 

Myus,  i.  217. 

N. 

Nabonadius,  i.  420  ;  captured  by  Cyrus,  i. 
426. 

Nabonassar,  the  era  of,  i.  403  ;  his  succes- 
sors, 404. 

Xabopolassar,  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  i.  327,  408 ;  his  Lydian  and 
Egyptian  wars,  410. 

Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  inscription  at,  iv.  212. 

Nana,  i.  517. 

Naparis,  river,  iii.  36. 

Napata,  ii.  35. 

Natolia,  i.  161. 

Nasamonians,  their  account  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  ii.  41 ;  their  position  and 
habits,  iii.  122. 

Natho,  ii.  214. 

Natrum,  use  of,  ii.  122. 

Naucraries,  iii.  228. 

Naucratis,  ii.  138 ;  its  courtezans,  181 ; 
general  account  of,  228. 

Nauplia,  iii.  385. 

Nausti'ophus,  ii.  378. 

Naxians,  contribute  to  tlio  Greek  fleet  at 
yaianiis,  iv.  253;  inscribed  on  the  Del 
phic  tripod,  395,  400. 

Naxos,  subdued  by  Pisistratus,  and  given 
to  Lygdamis,  i.  154 ;  its  flourishing 
condition,  iii.  193 ;  exiles  from  it,  take 
refuge  in  Miletus,  195  ;  attacked  by  the 
Persians  witiiout  success,  197  ;  taken  by 
Datis,  397. 

—,  in   Sicily,  settlement  of,   iv.  106  ; 

taken  by  llippucratos,  107. 

NeapoUs,  in  Egypt,  il.  126. 

,  iu  Palleno,  iv.  85. 
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WEBBI-YUNUS. 

Nebbiyunus,  i.  387,  491. 

Nebo,  i.  518. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  and  his  great  build- 
ings and  works,  i.  412;  captures  Jeru- 
salem, 415;  invades  Egypt,  416;  ii. 
323  ;  his  standard  inscription,  485. 

Necos,  father  of  Psammetichus,  ii.  198. 

,  son  of  Psammetichus,  his  canal  to 

the  Red  Sea,  ii.  205,  237;  his  fleet, 
207 ;  captures  Cadytis,  208 ;  circum- 
navigates Africa,  321;  iii.  28;  defeats 
Josiah,  ii.  322  ;  i,  410. 

Nectanebo,  ii.  328. 

Neith,  ii.  242. 

Ndeids,  iii.  222. 

Neleus,  iv.  380. 

Nemesis  of  Herodotus,  i.  73. 

Neocles,  iv.  99. 

Neon,  iv.  240. 

Neon-teichus,  i.  223. 

Neptune,  not  known  to  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
80  ;  his  worship  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Libya,  ib. ;  worshipped  near  Lake 
Tritonis,  iii.  137;  by  the  Scythians  as 
Thamimasadas,  43  ;  causes  earthquakes, 
iv.  91  ;  worshipped  by  lonians  as  Heli- 
conian, i.  223  ;  by  the  Greeks  generally 
as  "  the  Saviour,"  iv.  132  ;  his  contention 
with  Minerva,  257;  altar  at  the  Isthmus, 
299 ;  temple  at  Potidasa,  302 ;  statue 
dedicated  to  bira  by  the  Greeks  after 
Plataea,  372. 

Nereids,  not  known  to  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
80 ;  Magi  sacrifice  to  them,  iv.  132. 

Nergal,  i.  514;  iii.  19. 

Neriglissar,  i.  418. 

Nestor,  iii.  222. 

Nestus,  river,  iv.  78,  87. 

Neuri,  iii.  77 ;  refuse  to  help  the  Scythians, 
83 ;  Darius  led  through  their  country, 
86. 

Nicauder,  iv.  304. 

Nicandra,  ii.  85. 

Nicodromus,  iii.  393. 

Nicolaiis,  i.  74 ;  iv.  95. 

Niffer,  i.  348. 

Niger,  river,  ii.  43. 

Nile,  its  mouths,  ii.  C,  22;  its  deposit,  and 
volume  of  water,  6;  variation  in  its 
rise,  11,  254;  analysis  of  its  deposits, 
13 ;  Canopic  mouth,  21  ;  time  of  its 
inundation,  24;  cause  of  its  inundation, 
and  meaning  of  the  name,  25,  29 ; 
While  Nile,  27;  sources  of  the  Nile,  30  ; 
its  fountains,  32  ;  its  cataracts,  ib. ;  its 
geography  from  ancient  itineraries,  34  ; 
lowering  of  the  water  in  Ethiopia,  253. 

N'iloa,  ii.  125. 


(EMONB. 

Nilometer,  ii.  252. 

Nimrod,  i.  355,  515. 

Nimrud,  i.  308. 

Nine  Springs,  fountain  of  the,  iiL  428. 

Nineveh,   attacked  by  Phraortes,  L  188 
by    Cyaxares,   189,   328;    date  of  the 
capture,  32G;  restored  by  Sennacherib, 
381 ;  its  fall  under  Saracus,  391 ;  not 
existent  when  Herodotus  writes,  258. 

Ninfi,  ii.  149. 

Ninip,  L  503. 

Ninus,  i.  123  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  361; 
a  mythic  personage,  365. 

Nipsaeans,  iii.  69. 

Nisaea,  i.  150. 

Nisaean  horses,  ii.  410;  iv.  33. 

Nisroch,  i.  480. 

Nisyrus,  iv.  72. 

Nitetis,  legend  of,  ii.  332. 

Nitocris,  the  Babylonian,  portrayed  by 
Herodotus,  i.  105 ;  her  great  works, 
250,  420;  iier  tomb,  251. 

,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  142,  293. 


Nobatae,  ii.  35. 

Noes,  iii.  36. 

Nomadic  Persian  tribes,  i.  204  ;  Scythians, 

iii.  14 ;  Libyans,  137. 
Nonacris,  iii.  382. 
Nothon,  iii.  400. 
Notium,  i.  223. 
Nonms,  ii.  66,  241. 
Nudium,  iii.  102. 
Numbers,  meaning  of,  ii.  336. 
Nymphaja,  Nelumbo,  ii.  129. 
Nymphodorus,  iv.  95. 
Nysa,  u.  192,  404. 


O. 


Oarizus,  iv.  57. 

Oarus,  river,  iii.  85. 

Oases,  ii.  40,  352. 

Oaths,  iii.  49. 

Obelisks,  ii.  157. 

Oceanus,  river,  ii.  29 ;  iv.  24 ;   tbcaght  to 

surround  the  earth,  iii.  6. 
Ochus,  ii.  328. 

Octamasadas,  revolt  of^  iii.  59. 
Ocytus,  iv.  227. 
Odomantians,  iii.  185;  iv.  80. 
Odrysae,  iii.  69. 
(Ea,  iii.  237. 
(Ebares,  son  of  Megabazus,  iii.  358. 

,   groom  of  Darius,   ii.  396,   397; 


meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  459. 
CEdipus,  iii.  102,  218. 
a-:noe,  iii.  230. 
Qiuone,  iv.  252. 
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(Enotria,  i.  234. 
(EnussiE,  i.  232. 
(Eobazus,  story  of,  iii.  62. 

,  father  of  Siromitres,  iv.  54, 

,   Persian   commander,    iv,  390 ; 

his  death,  392. 
(Eolycus,  iii.  102. 
Oijroe,  river,  iv.  354. 
(Eta,  mount,  iv.  147. 
Qiltosyrus,  iii.  43. 
Oiorpata,  iii.  79. 
Olbia  or  Olbiopolis,  iii  13,  41. 
Olen,  iii.  25. 
Olenus,  i.  221. 
Oliatus,  iii.  200. 
Olive-trees,  iii.  237. 
Olophyxus,  iv.  20. 
Olorus,  iii.  3G1. 

Olympia,  road  from  Athens  to,  ii.  8 ;  Al- 
exander at,  iii.  190 ;   divination  by  vic- 
tims at,  iv.  306 ;  offerings  of  the  Greeks 
at,  371. 
Olympic  festival,  ii.  209;    only  open  to 
Greeks,  iii.  190;  the  prize  a  crowTi  of 
olive,  iv.  237;  fell  about  the  time  of 
Thermopylae,  142. 
Olympic   victors,   Philip   of  Crotona,  iii. 
205  ;  Cylon  of  Athens,  228  ;  Demaratus, 
king    of   Sparta,    381  ;    Miltiades    of 
Athens    (the    elder),    359 ;    Cimon    of 
Athens  (the  elder),  403. 
Olymniodorus,  iv.  330. 
Olympus,  Mount  (in  Mysia),  L  139 ;   iv. 
59. 

. ,    Mount   (in   Thessaly),  iv.  88 ; 

pass  of,  120. 
Olynthus,  iv.  84,  301. 
'OnSpwKa,  i.  502. 
Oneata;,  iii.  22.5. 

Oneiiilus  of  Salnmis,  iii.   255 ;   heads  the 
revolt  of   Cyprus,    256 ;    demands   aid 
from    the    Ionian?,    258 ;    engages    the 
Persians  and  kills  Artybius,  2G0 ;  foils, 
lb. 
Onetas,  iv.  145. 
Onochonus,  river,  iv.  134. 
Onomacntus,  iv.  5. 
Onomastus,  iii.  422. 
Oimphis,  ii.  215. 
Ophryneum,  iv.  37. 
Opis,  virgin,  iii.  24. 

,  city,  i.  253. 

Opoea,  iii.  56. 

Oppert,  his  liabyloninn  researches,  ii.  487. 
Opus,  Locri  of,  iv.  140. 
Oracles,  i.  71,  123;  (Jrccinii  and  Libyan, 
142;  their  nuturo,  144,  232;  Egyptian, 
n.  202 ;  of  Hacis,  iv.  234.  A>«  Delphi. 
Dracular  answers,  to  tlio  Lydiaus,  i.  123, 


126 ;  to  Alyattes,  129  ;  to  Crofwns,  143, 
144,  147,  173;  to  Lycurgus,  155;  to 
the  Spartans,  156, 157 ;  to  the  Cymasans, 
229;  to  the  Agyllreans,  234;  to  the 
Cnidians,  241;  to  Phero,  ii.  156;  to 
Mycerinus,  178;  to  Sabacos,  187;  to 
the  dodecarchy,  193;  to  Psammetichus, 
199;  to  Necos,  207;  to  the  Siphnians, 
375 ;  to  Cambyses,  381 ;  to  the  Meta- 
pontines,  iii.  11 ;  to  Battus,  106;  to  the 
Therseans,  ib. ;  to  the  Greeks  generally, 
110;  to  the  Cyrenasans,  114;  to  Arcesi- 
laijs,  iii.  117";  to  Jason,  127;  to  the 
Paeonians,  177;  to  Antichares,  203;  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  219  ;  to  Clisthenes 
of  Sicyon,  224 ;  to  the  Thebans,  234 ; 
to  the  Epidaurians,  236 ;  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 240 ;  to  Action,  243 ;  to  the 
Bacchiadae,  244 ;  to  C^-pselus  of  Corinth, 
ib.  ;  to  the  Amathusians,  261 ;  to  the 
Argives  and  Milesians,  349,  386 ;  to  the 
Dolonci,  358 ;  to  the  Spartans,  378 ;  to 
Glaucus,  391;  to  the  Delians,  399;  to 
the  Parians,  426;  to  the  Argives,  iv. 
103;  to  the  Cretans,  117;  to  tlie  Athe- 
nians, 97,  98,  131 ;  to  the  Spartans, 
148 ;  to  the  Euboeans,  234 ;  to  the  Spar 
tans,  295  ;  to  Mys,  307  ;  to  Tisamenus, 
344 ;  to  the  ApoUoniats,  378. 

Orbelus,  iii.  186. 

Orchomenians,  of  Arcadia,  send  troops  to 
Thermopylae,  iv.  138;  to  Plataja,  337; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod  as 
Erchomenians,  396. 

Orchomenus,  i.  221 ;  iv.  242. 

Ordessus,  river,  iii.  36. 

Orestes,  legend  of,  i.  157. 

Oresteum,  iv.  323. 

Orge.s,  iv.  82. 

Oricus,  town,  iv.  378. 

,  a  Scythian  prince,  iii.  67. 


Oritliyia,  iv.  131. 

Orneats,  iv.  267. 

Oroetes,  ii.  420. 

Oromedon,  iv.  71. 

Orontes,  river,  i.  456. 

Oropus,  iii.  400. 

Oro.sangs,  iv.  275. 

Orotal,  ii.  836. 

Orphic  rites,  ii.  115. 

Orsiphantus,  iv.  152. 

Ortliian,  i.  181. 

Orthocorybantcs,  ii.  401  ;  iv.  198. 

Osiris,  ii.  36,  65;  the  mystery  of  his  suf' 

liTiiigs,  219  ;  nature  of  his  deity,  245. 
OMrtusen,  ii.  144,  294. 
Os-sa,  iv.  88. 
Ohtracism,  iv.  271. 
Otanes,  1.  the   conspirator,  ii.  884,  894, 
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OTASPES. 

434;  his  nimily,  iv.  219  ;  2.  son  of  Si- 
samnes.  his  conquests,  iii.  193;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  459. 

Otaspes,  iv.  52. 

Othryades,  i.  171. 

Othrys,  Mount,  iv.  89. 

Otters,  ii.  102. 

Oxen,  disposal  of  dead,  ii.  G3. 

Oxus  (or  Jyhun),  river,  i.  2G6,  439,  440. 

Oxyrhinchus,  ii.  102. 

Ozolian  Locri,  iv.  240. 


P. 


Pa  and  Ma,  primitive  cries  of,  ii.  235. 

Pactolus,  river,  iii.  253. 

Pactyans,  western,  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  401  ;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54. 

,  eastern,  border  on  Caspatyrus, 

ii.  407 ;  general  account  of,  iv.  1 7C. 

Pactyas,  i.  22G. 

Pactyica,  iv.  17G. 

Padffians,  ii.  40G. 

PiEanian  district,  i.  151. 

Pasonians,  their  reduction  by  Megabazus, 
iii.  183  ;  original  country,  187  ;  escape 
from  Phrygia,  251 ;  serve  in  tlxe  army 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  127. 

Pajoplians,  iii.  185;  iv.  80. 

Pksus,  iii.  262. 

Pijeti,  iv.  79. 

Pseus,  iii.  422. 

Paga8a3,  gulf  of,  iv.  133. 

Paintings,  historical,  i.  43 ;  portrait,  in 
Egypt,  ii.  232. 

Paleans,  serve  at  Platasa,  iv.  338 ;  in- 
scribed on  the  Delphic  tripod,  398. 

Palestine,  i.  191,  472  ;  Syrians  of,  ii.  147, 
334 ;  iv.  G4. 

Pallas-statues,  iii.  137. 

Pallene,  village,  i.  152. 

,  peninsula,  iv.  274,  301. 

Palm-trees  in  Babylonia,  i.  259;  wine 
from,  ii.  121 ;  at  Augila,  iii.  123,  131. 

Pains  Mseotis,  i.  189  ;  its  extent,  iii.  80, 
82. 

Pamisus,  river,  iv.  90. 

Pammon,  iv.  12G. 

Pamphila,  i.  3. 

Pamphylia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i. 
312. 

Pamphylians,  reduced  by  Croesus,  i.  133  ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  400  ; 
serve  in  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  iv,  68. 

,  Doric  tribe,  iii.  226. 

Pan,  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Khem, 
ii.  CG,  73. 

• ,  the  god,  distinguished  from  Pan,  the 


PAIUCANIANS. 

son  of  Penelope,  ii.  192  ;  appears  to 
Pheidippides,  iii.  404  ;  worshipped  sub- 
sequently at  Athens,  405. 

Pan,  cave  of,  iii.  404. 

Panaetius,  iv.  272. 

Panathenaic  festival,  iii.  410. 

Pandion,  i.  240 ;  iv.  G9. 

Pandroseium,  or  temple  of  Paudrosus,  iii. 
237;  iv.  257. 

Pangaeum,  mount,  iii.  185 ;  iv.  80. 

Panionia,  feast  of,  i.  223. 

Panionium,  i.  223. 

Panionius,  iv.  289. 

Panites,  iii.  369. 

Panope,  iv.  241. 

Panormus,  i.  228. 

Pantagnotus,  ii.  364. 

Pantaleon,  i.  177. 

Pantares,  iv.  106. 

Panthers,  iii.  141. 

Panthialajans,  Persian  tribe,  i.  204,  337. 

Panticapes,  river,  iii.  14,  41. 

Pantimathi,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401 ;  general  account  of,  iv. 
194. 

Pantites,  iv.  154. 

Panyasis,  i.  4,  11. 

Papjeus,  iii.  43. 

Paphlagonia,  i.  315. 

Paphlagonians,  conquered  by  Croesus,  L 
133  ;  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  400;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  57  ;  separated  from  the  Cap- 
padocians  by  the  Halys,  i.  161. 

Paphos,  iv.  134. 

Papi,  ii.  292. 

Paprax,  iii.  187. 

Papremis,  ii.  89,  213 ;  festival  at,  92  ;  the 
hippopotamus  held  sacred  there,  101. 

Papyrus,  books  of,  i.  33 ;  shoes,  ii.  53  ; 
Cyperus,  129  ;  for  writing,  268. 

Parajbates,  iii.  205. 

Paralatae,  iii.  4. 

Parali,  iii.  338. 

Parapotamii,  iv.  241. 

Parasangs,  iii.  212. 

Paretacene,  i.  467. 

Paretaceni,  Median  tribe,  i.  188 ;  iv.  198. 

Parian  marble,  ii.  376. 

Parians,  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Mile- 
sians, iiL  194  ;  attacked  by  Miltiades, 
425  ;  forbidden  to  punish  Timo,  426 ; 
take  no  part  in  the  Persian  war,  iv. 
263 ;  after  Salamis,  pay  a  large  sum 
to  Themistocles,  294. 

Paricanians  of  Media,  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darius,  ii.  402  ;  serve  both 
as  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  54,  63  ;  account  of,  iv.  198. 
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PARICANIANS. 

Paricanians  of  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  included 
in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  gen- 
eral account  of  them,  iv.  180. 

Parinm,  iil  262. 

Paris.     See  Alexander. 

Parmys,  ii.  398;  iv.  218. 

Parnassus,   Mount,  iv.  238,  243. 

Paroreatse,  iii.  102  ;  iv.  267. 

Paros,  situation  of,  iiL  196  ;  attacked  hy 
Miltiades,  426. 

Parthenium,  Mount,  iii  404. 

Parthenins,  river,  ii.  147. 

Parthians,  i.  .528;  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  402  ;  use  the  water  of 
the  Aces,  418;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  54 ;  general  account  of, 
164. 

Pasargada;,  1.  Persian  tribe,  i.  203,  337; 
2.  Persian  city,  273. 

Pasht,  ii.  242. 

Pasicles,  iv.  380. 

Pataeci,  ii.  362. 

Pataicus,  iv.  106. 

Patara,  i.  248. 

Patarbemis,  ii.  210. 

Patiramphes,  iv.  220. 

Patizeithes,  ii.  379. 

Patreis,  i.  221. 

Patumus,  ii.  206. 

Pausanius,  the  Spartan  commander,  leaves 
Sparta  by  night,  iv.  323  ;  marches  to 
the  Isthmus,  324  ;  proceeds  to  Erythr;e, 
329 ;  attacked  by  the  Persians,  ib.  ; 
changes  his  position,  332  ;  marshals  his 
host,  337 ;  changes  place  with  the 
Athenians,  3.52 ;  resumes  his  former 
place  in  the  line,  ib.  ;  holds  a  council, 
which  resolves  on  a  retreat,  3.54  ;  com- 
mences his  retreat,  357;  delayed  by 
Amompharetus,  3.56 ;  continues  his 
march,  357 ;  attacked  by  the  Persians, 
358 ;  his  mossage  to  the  Athenians, 
859  ;  his  prayer,  360  ;  he  gains  the  bat- 
tle, 861  ;  addressed  by  a  captive  hidy, 
368  ;  rejects  Lampon's  counsel,  370 ; 
sups  in  the  Persian  camp,  373 ;  besieges 
Thebes,  375;  his  portion  of  the  spoil, 
873 ;  his  insolence,  226. 

PausicjB,  ii.  401  ;  account  of,  iv.  193. 

Pausiris,  ii.  341. 

I'cdasiaim,  resist  Ilarpagiis,  i.  241  ;  re- 
ceive n  portion  of  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory, iii.  350  ;  story  of  their  priestess, 
i.  241;  iv.  289. 

PcdusiiA,  ii.  264. 

I'ediiii,  iii.  .337. 

Pediein,  iv.  241. 

Feireti6,  iii.  248. 

Peiru*,  river,  i.  221. 


Peithagoras,  iii.  205. 

Pelasgi,  their  language,  i,  147 ;  their 
early  settlements,  iii.  446  ;  their  move- 
ment from  east  to  west,  447 ;  etymol- 
ogy of  their  name,  448 ;  the  lines  of 
passage,  and  the  wanderings  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  ib.  ;  their  absorp- 
tion, 450 ;  of  Indo-European  origin,  i. 
541 ;  expelled  from  Attica,  iii.  428. 

Peleus,  iv.  132. 

Pelion,  Mount,  iii.  127 ;  iv.  89. 

Pella,  iv.  86. 

Pellen6,  i.  221. 

Peloponnese,  nations  collected  in,  at  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  iv.  266. 

Peloponnesiiin  war,  iv.  367. 

Pelops,  iv.  7. 

Pelusium,  ii.  21,  176;  battle  at,  338. 

Penelope,  ii.  192. 

Peneus  and  its  tributaries,  iv.  90 ;  pass  of 
Tempe  on,  120. 

Pentapolis,  Doric,  i.  220. 

Pentathlum,  iv.  345. 

Penteconters,  i.  2i!5. 

Penthylus.  iv.  134. 

Percalus,  iii.  377. 

Percote,  iii.  262. 

Perdiccas,  story  of,  iv.  309. 

Pergamus  of  Priam,  iv.  36. 

of  Pieria,  iv.  79. 

Perialla,  iii,  378. 

Periander  of  Corinth,  i.  130 ;  ii.  369 ; 
treatment  of  his  son,  371  ;  his  conquest 
of  Epidaurus,  372  ;  his  cruelty,  iii.  246. 

Pericles,  iii.  424;  his  children,  ib. 

Perilaiis,  iv.  384. 

Perinthus  attacked  by  the  Pseonians,  iii. 
177 ;  by  the  Persians,  178. 

Perioici,  iii.  280,  374 ;  their  extension, 
291  ;  iv.  324. 

Perpherees,  iii.  24. 

Perrhoebia,  iv.  89;  the  pass  at,  121. 

Perrhasbians,  give  earth  and  water  to 
Xerxes,  iv.  92. 

Pcrseidae,  their  Egyptian  descent,  iii.  370. 

Perseus,  watclitower  of,  ii.  20;  temple 
and  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  127. 

Persia,  situation  of,  iii.  26 ;  soil  and  cli- 
mate, iv.  393,  894  ;  general  description, 
i.  467,  468. 

Persians,  their  character  drawn  by  Herod- 
otiw,  i.  99;  their  kings,  102;  tribes, 
204  ;  religion,  208  ;  mode  of  sacritice, 
210;  birthday-feasts,  211;  fondness  of 
wine,  ib.  ;  forms  ol'  salutation,  212; 
system  of  administration,  213  ;  adoption 
of  foreign  customs,  ib. ;  laws,  215 ; 
names,  216;  disixxsal  of  the  dead,  ib  , 
corn-measure,    256  ;    language,     546 ; 
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fen  tl-ibes,  337  ;  ancieut  religion,  339  ; 
treatment  of  captive  kings,  ii.  341  ; 
provinces  of  Darius,  according  to  He- 
rodotus and  the  inscriptions,  402  ;  sys- 
tem of  government,  459  ;  kingly  power 
and  nobility,  468  ;  conquest  of  the 
Medes,  i.  206;  of  the  Lydians,  173; 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  235  ;  of  the 
Carians,  240 ;  the  Lycians,  242 ;  the 
Caunians,  ib.  ;  the  Babylonians,  255 ; 
repulse  by  the  Massagetaj,  272  ;  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  ii.  339 ;  submission  of 
Libyans,  Cyrene,  and  Barca,  ib. ;  at- 
tack on  Scythia,  iii.  1 ;  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate Libyans  of  the  north  coast,  120  ; 
conquest  of  Lidia,  31 ;  of  the  Perin- 
thians,  178;  the  maritime  Thracians, 
182;  the  Paeonians,  185;  embassy  to 
Amyntas,  iii.  187;  defeat  by  the  Ca- 
rians, 264 ;  attack  on  Miletus,  343 ; 
overtures  to  the  lonians,  345  ;  capture 
of  Miletus,  349  ;  fix  tribute  of  Gi-eek 
cities,  363 ;  capture  of  Carj'stus,  400 ; 
of  Eretria,  400  ;  proper  names  and  their 
meaning,  451  ;  modes  of  dress,  iv,  49 ; 
invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes  ;  pas- 
sage of  Hellespont,  43  ;  march  to  Do- 
riscus,  44 ;  advance  to  Eion,  80 ;  pas- 
sage of  the  Strymon,  81 ;  advance  to 
Therma,  87;  fleet  reaches  Sepias,  126; 
advances  to  Apheta;,  133 ;  land-force 
arrives  at  Trachis,  136  ;  passes  Ther- 
mopylae, 151  ;  the  fleet  advances  to 
Histiaea,  236  ;  sailors  visit  Thermopylaj, 
236 ;  invasion  of  Phocis,  238  ;  attack 
on  Delphi,  242  ;  repulse  there,  247  ; 
ships  at  Salamis,  263 ;  army  advances 
to  the  isthmus,  266 ;  fleet  incloses  the 
Greeks  at  Salainis,  269;  defeated  at 
Salamis,  280  ;  Persian  messengers,  285 ; 
retreat  to  Asia,  294  ;  retire  to  Sardis ; 
fleet  remains  at  Samos,  303 ;  troops  at 
Platffia ;  begin  the  battle,  360  ;  their 
arms,  361 ;  great  slaughter  at  Platsea, 
864 ;  fleet  and  army  at  Mycale,  380 ; 
defeated  there,  384  ;  army  retires  to 
Sardis,  386  ;  courage  of  Persians,  361. 

Petra,  iii.  243. 

Phajdima,  ii.  384  ;  iv.  220. 

Phaeuippus,  iii.  417. 

Phagres,  ii.  104. 

Phalanx,  Egyptian,  ii.  325. 

Phalerum,  iii.  220,  413;  iv  263,  280; 
plain  of,  iii.  220. 

Phallus,  ii.  76,  79. 

Phanagoras,  iv.  145. 

Phanes,  ii.  333  ;  sons  of,  838. 

Pharandates,  iv.  60,  368. 

PharbsBthus,  ii.  214. 


Phareis,  i.  221. 

Pharnaces,  iv.  54,  349. 

Pharnaspes,  ii.  1,  332. 

Pharnazathres,  iv.  54. 

Pharnuches,  iv.  64. 

Pharsalus,  iv.  90. 

Phaselis,  ii.  228. 

Phasis,  i.   119;  distance  between  it    and 

Palus    Ma;otis,   189  ;    account  of,  455 ; 

reached    by  Sesostris,  ii.   145  ;  divides 

Asia   from    Europe,    iii.    32 ;    distance 

from  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thraciau 

Bosphorus,  65. 
Phayllus,  iv.  253. 
Phegeus,  iv.  334. 
Pheidippides,  iii.  404. 
Pheidon,  i.   170;  his  coinage   of  money, 

560 ;    his   weights    and    measures,    iii. 

421. 
Pheneus,  iii.  383. 
Piierecydes,  i.  30. 
Pherendates,  iv.  54. 
Pheretima,  iii.  118  ;  captures  Barca,  146 ; 

her  death,  149. 
Pheron,  ii.  156. 
Phigalea,  iii.  389. 
PhiliBus,  iii.  359. 
Philagrus,  iii.  400. 
Philaon,  iv.  230. 
Phileus,  ii.  378, 
Philip  of  Crotona,  iii.  205. 
Philip,  ancestor  of  Alexander  of  Macedon, 

iv.  231. 
Philistines,  ii.  149,  176. 
Phili.stus,  iv.  380. 
Philition,  ii.  176. 
Philocyon,  iv  365,  874. 
Philocyprus,  iii.  260. 
Phla,  island,  iiL  126. 
Phlegra,  iv.  85. 
Phhasians,  furnish  troops  at  Thermopylae, 

iv.  139;  at  Plataea,  338  ;  inscribed  on 

the  Delphic  tripod,  as  Phleiasians,  396. 
Phlius,  iv.  138. 
Phocaeans,    their   long  voyages,    i.   231  ; 

flight,  ^32  ;  settle  in  Cyrnus.  233 ;  fight 

at  sea,    ib.  ;  found  Vela,  234  ;    famish 

three  shijis  and  the  commander  at  Lade, 

iii.  344,  346. 
Phocians,  furnish  troops  at  Thermopylae, 

iv.  140 ;  guard  the  mountain  path,  145  ; 

quit  their  post,  147  ;  refuse  to  submit  to 

the    Persians,    239  ;  their  flight,  240  ; 

their  unwilling  submission,  327 ;  their 

troops  threatened  by  Mardonius,  328. 
Phocis  and  Thessaly,   feuds  between,   iv. 

238  ;  Phocis  invaded  by  the  Persians 

240;  towns  burnt,  241. 
Pha'beum,  iii.  375. 
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Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  migration  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  i'.  117;  physical  geo- 
graphy of,  473  ;  their  enterprise,  ii.  71 ; 
settlement,  79  ;  conquest  by  Cambyses, 
346 ;  their  migration  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, iv.  199  ;  supposed  identity  with 
the  Canaanites,  200  ;  their  commercial 
enterprise,  i.  118  ;  ii.  411,  414  ;  iii.  29  ; 
their  working  of  mines,  367 ;  their  in- 
troduction of  letters  into  Greece,  216  ; 
their  skill  as  excavators,  iv.  22  ;  their 
naval  excellence,  ii.  346 ;  iv.  38. 

Phoenix,  1.  the  bird,  ii.  105 ;  2.  river,  iv. 
137. 

Phormns,  iv.  125. 

Phraortes  conquers  Persia,  i.  188;  attacks 
Nineveh  and  is  killed,  189  ;  Frawartish 
the  true  Phraortes,  324  ;  meaning  of 
the  name,  iii.  460. 

Phratagun^,  iv.  151. 

Phriconis,  i.  223. 

Phrixae,  iii.  102. 

Phrixus,  iv.  135. 

Phronima,  iii.  105. 

Phrygia,  its  pastures  and  productiveness, 
iii.  207. 

Phrygians,  their  supposed  antiquity,  ii.  2  ; 
identity  with  the  Bryges,  iv.  58;  their 
ancient  kings,  i.  127  ;  conquered  by 
Croesus,  133 ;  included  in  the  satrapies 
of  Darius,  ii.  400  ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  58 ;  their  language  and 
ethnic  character,  i.  542  ;  their  position 
in  Asia  Minor,  311. 

Phrynicus,  iii.  351. 

Phrynon,  iv.  326. 

Phthiotis,  i,  147;  iv.  92. 

Phya,  i.  151. 

Phylacus,  iv.  248. 

Phyllis,  iv.  80. 

Pieria,  iv.  91,  124;  Pierian  forts,  80; 
Pierian  pitch,  iii.  143. 

Pigmy  images,  ii.  362. 

Pigres,  the  Pajonian,  iii.  183. 

,  the  Carian,  iv.  71. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  iii.  29. 

Pilorus,  iv.  84. 

Pindur,  ii.  304. 

Pindus,  Mount,  i.  148;  iv.  89. 

Pine-cones,  ii.  74. 

Pin-money,  ii.  140. 

Pira;u«,  iv.  274. 

I'iruniis,  ii.  191. 

Pita,  ii.  8. 

Pisidiuns,  tlioir  position,  i.  316  ;  etlmic 
chararter,  535. 

PixiittratidiB,  expelled  from  Athens,  iii. 
221  ;   ill    I'l-risiii,  iv.  4. 


Pisistratus   of  Athens,   i.    150,  154 ;  iii. 
338. 

,  son  of  Nestor,  iii.  222, 


Pistyms,  iv.  79. 

Pitana,  ii.  373. 

Pitane,  L  223. 

Pitanite  cohort,  iv.  357. 

Pitch  wells,  iii.  143. 

Pittacus,  i.  133. 

Placia,  L  148. 

Plane  tree,  iv.  27;  golden,  24. 

Platcea,  its  connexion  with  Athens,  iii. 
407,  410  ;  burnt  by  the  Persians,  iv. 
254  ;  battle  at,  333 ;  Greek  troops  at, 
338 ;  Persian  troops  at,  339 ;  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  360;  great 
slaughter,  364;  abundance,  and  dispo- 
sal of  the  booty,  371 ;  burial  of  the 
slain,  374. 

Platseans,  help  the  Athenians  at  Marathon, 
iii.  407  ;  fight  at  Artemisium,  iv.  225  ; 
why  not  at  Salamis,  252 ;  present  at 
Platfpa,  338  ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  395,  400. 

Platea  island,  iii.  103 ;  size  of,  107. 

Pleistorus,  iv.  392. 

Plesirrhoiis,  i.  27. 

Plistarchus,  iv.  322. 

Plinthine,  gulf  of,  ii.  6. 

Plutarch,  i.  61,  62. 

Plynus,  port,  iiL  120. 

Pcecile,  i.  44. 

Pocciles,  iii.  101. 

Pogon,  iv.  251. 

Polemarch,  1,  Athenian,  iii.  408 ;  2.  Spar- 
tan, iv.  120. 

Poliades,  iv.  355. 

Polichne,  in  Chios,  iii.  354. 

Polichnites,  in  Crete,  iv.  117. 

Polyas,  iv.  235. 

Polybus,  iii.  225. 

Polycrates,  his  friendship  with  Amasis,  ii. 
864 ;  story  of  his  ring  and  fish,  366 ; 
his  war  with  Spai-ta,  368 ;  he  insults 
Oroctes,  422 ;  is  entiapped  by  him,  423  ; 
his  death,  424. 

Polycritus,  exploits  of,  iv.  281. 

Polydcctes,  iv.  304. 

Polydonis,  son  of  Cadinns,  iii.  217. 

,  ancestor  of  Lconidas,  iv.  140. 

Polyinncstus,  iii.  103. 

Polyniccs,  iii.  99,  369  ;  iv.  335. 

Ponticum,  iii.  17. 

Pontu.s,  measures  of,  iii.  63 ;  Greek  cities 
on,  5. 

Porata,  river,  iii.  36. 

i'o.sideiuui,  ii.  400. 

I'obidouiu,  i.  234. 
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POSIDONinS. 

Posidonius,  iv,  8G5,  374. 

PotidiBa,  iv.  85 ;  besieged,  302, 

Prassus,  iv.  117. 

Prasias,  lake,  iii.  185  ;  habitations  on  the 
lake,  186 ;  customs  of  the  people,  187. 

Praxilaus,  iv.  386. 

Precinct  of  Venus,  i.  264. 

Prexaspes,  cupbearer  of  Cambyses,  ii. 
359,  380,  390 ;  meaning  of  the  name, 
iii.  460. 

,  Persian  admiral,  iv.  70. 

Prexinus,  iv.  124. 

Priam,  iv.  36. 

Priene,  taken  by  Ardys,  i.  127;  situation, 
217;  taken  by  Mazares,  230;  sent 
ships  to  Lade,  iii.  344. 

Priesthood,  Egyptian,  their  habits  and 
food,  ii.  53. 

Prinetadas,  iii.  202. 

Procles,  of  Epidaurus,  ii.  371. 

,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  99,  36J ;  iv. 
304. 

Proconnesus,  iii.  9,  357. 

Prometheus,  iii.  32. 

Pronaea,  L  177  ;  iv.  247. 

Propontis,  measurement  of,  iii.  64. 

Propylaea,  iii.  234. 

Proserpine,  iv.  262. 

Prosopitis,  ii.  63,  214. 

Protesiiaiis,  the  tomb  of,  iv.  391. 

Proteus,  ii.  156. 

Protothyes,  i.  189. 

Proxeni,  iii.  372. 

Prytaneis,  iii.  229. 

Prytaneum,  i.  222. 

Prytanis,  king  of  Sparta,  iv.  304. 

Psammenitus,  conquered  by  Cambyses,  ii. 
326  ;  treatment  of,  340  ;  death,  342. 

Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  bribes  the 
Scythians,  i.  190;  his  experiments,  ii. 
1,  32;  pursues  the  deserti'rs,  38,  236; 
his  banishment,  198  ;  his  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, 201 ;  his  reign,  204 ;  his  build- 
ings, 205. 

,  father  of  Inarus,  iv.  6. 

Psammis,  ii.  208,  322. 

Psendo- Plutarch,  i.  01. 

Psylli,  iii.  123. 

Psyttuleia,  iv.  269  ;  captured  by  Aristides, 
287. 

Pteria,  i.  165. 

Pthah,  ii.  242. 

Ptoiim,  iv.  307. 

Ptous,  name  of  Apollo,  iv.  307. 

Pill,  i.  363,  373. 

Purna-puriyas,  i.  350. 

Pylffi,  iv.  145.    See  Thermopylae. 

Pylagora;,  iv.  145. 

fylians,  i.  222;  iu.  222. 


RHYPES. 

Pylos,  in  Messenia,  iv.  116. 
.,  in  Elis,  iv.  345; 


Pyramids,  stone  quarries  of,  i.  8 ;  IL  170 ; 
derivation  of  the  word,  171 ;  of  Cheops, 
1 72 ;  construction  of,  ib. ;  of  Cephren, 
175;  of  Mycerinus,  178;  of  Asychas, 
182  ;  their  builders,  290. 

Pyramid-period,  ii.  290. 

Pyren6,  ii.  44. 

Pyretus,  river,  iiL  36. 

Pyrgus,  iii.  102. 

Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  his  visit  to  Egypt, 
ii.  325. 

•,  of  Miletus,  iii.  266. 


Pytheas,  of  Egina,  iv.  280. 

Pythermus,  i.  225. 

Pythes,  of  Abdera,  iv.  95. 

Pythians  at  Sparta,  iii.  373. 

Pythius,  his  wealth,  iv.  24  ;  treatment  of 

his  son,  32. 
Pytho,  i.  147. 
Pythogenes,  iii.  353. 


Qummukh,  i.  471. 


R. 


Ra,    the   Babj'lonian   deity,    i.  479;  the 

Egyptian  deity,  ii.  242. 
Rab-mag,  i.  418. 
Races  of  Western  Asia,  i.  550. 
Rain,  in  Babylon,  i.  257 ;  in  Egypt,  ii.  14  ; 

at  Thebes,  337. 
Re,  the  Egyptian  sun-god,  ii.  243,  245. 
Red   Sea,  its   extent,    ii.    12;  use   of  the 

tenn  by  Herodotus,  i.  117. 
Reeds  used  iu  the   erection  of  Babylon,  i. 

245. 
Registers,  public,  in  Greece,  i.  43,  44. 
Remeses  I.,  ii.  307;  II.  his  conquests,  and 

movements,  309;  III.  his  conquests  and 

wealth,  313;  his  sons,  314. 
Remphan,  ii.  452. 
Rhudinac6,  iii.  416. 

Rhampsinitus,  ii.   163 ;  story  of  the  rob- 
bery of  his  treasury,  164  ;  his   descent 

into  Hades,  167. 
Rhegium,  i.  233,  234 ;  iii.  352. 
Rhenea,  iii.  397. 
Rhodes,  i.  221 ;  ii.  228  ;    Lindians  of,  iv. 

130. 
Rhodop6,  Mount,  iii.  36 ;  iv.  296. 
Rhodopis,  ii.  179. 
Rhoecus,  ii.  378. 
Rhypes,  i.  223. 
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RIM-SIN. 

Rim-sin,  i.  350. 

Rion,  river,  i.  ini. 

River-deposits,  ii.  10. 

River-system  of  Western  Asia,  its  pecu- 
liarities, i.  438. 

Rock  Inscriptions,  at  Behistun,  Elwand, 
Van,  Kakbsh-i-Rustani,  Persepolis,  i. 
46. 

Royal ,  Chronicles,  i.  45 ;  judges,  ii.  340, 
463 ;  secretaries,  ii.  426,  461 ;  bene- 
factors, ii.  433 ;  iv.  274. 

road  to  Susa,  iii.  211. 


S. 


Sabacos,  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  185 ;  retires, 
187 ;  identified  with  So,  L  378;  ii.  318. 

Sabaism,  ii.  244. 

Sabyllus,  iv.  106. 

Sac«e,  i.  226 ;  ethnic  character.  528  ;  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
402  ;  sen-e  in  the  araiy  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
53  ;  general  account  of,  53,  170. 

Sacrifices,  Persian,  i.  210  ;  Egyptian,  ii. 
59 ;  Scythian,  iii.  43 ;  Tauric,  75  ;  Liby- 
an, 137  ;  Spartan,  372  ;  Magian,  iv.  80 ; 
human  sacrifices  by  Persians,  iv.  81 ;  by 
Thracians,  392  ;  by  Tauri,  iii.  75  ;  not 
usod  by  Egyptian,  ii.  72 ;  great  sacrifice 
of  Croesus,  i.  144 ;  of  Xerxes,  iv.  37. 

Sacrificial  animals,  of  Egypt,  ii.  23  ;  care- 
ful selection  of,  59  ;  manner  of  offering, 
59. 

Sadyattes,  i.  127. 

2dyapif,  i.  273. 

Sagartians,  i.  204,  338 ;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  servo  in 
the  array  of  Xerxes,  iv.  61  ;  ethnic 
character,  i.  649 ;  general  account  of, 
iv.  61. 

Sais,  ii.  91 ;  golden  cow  at,  177;  temple 
of  Minerva,  218. 

Sakhariah,  river,  i.  307. 

Salamis,  oraclo  about,  iv.  98 ;  Greek  ships 
muster  at,  251,  254;  account  of  the 
battle,  273 ;  .^lischylus'  account  com- 
pared with  that  of  Herodotus,  283; 
commemorative  offerings,  298. 

,  in  Cyprus,  iii.  116,  255  ;  situation 

of,  267. 

Sak',  iv.  44. 

Salinvdcssus,  iii.  69. 

Salt  lakes,  i.  432;  in  the  Oases,  iii.  129; 
iiouscs  of,  134. 

SamianH,  revolt  from  Polycratcs,  ii.  867 ; 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  868  ;  fate 
of  the  rebels,  377,  878  ;  ussiHt  at  battle 
of  Lttd6,  iii.  844 ;  their  cuuduct,  847 ; 


seize  Zancl^,  352  ;  their  embassy  to  the 
Greek  fleet,  iv.  376 ;  suspicions  of  the 
Persians,  381 ;  Samian  skill  in  the  arts, 
ii.  378;  iii.  104;  Samians  piratical,  i. 
159 ;  ii.  368. 

Samos,  Ionian  colony,  i.  218;  ancient 
feud  with  Egina,  ii.  377 ;  offends  Cor- 
inth, 3G9 ;  power  seized  by  Polycrates, 
364 ;  his  war  with  the  Spartans,  368  ; 
city  besieged,  ib.  ;  siege  raised,  374; 
great  works  at  Samos,  378 ;  govern- 
ment of  Majandrius,  434 ;  capture  by 
the  Persians,  436 ;  island  '•  netted,"  437 ; 
reign  of  Syloson,  ib.  ;  ^aces  his  son  ex- 
pelled, iii.  347 ;  re-established,  354 , 
Persian  fleet  winters  at,  iv.  303 ;  The- 
oraester  made  tyrant,  376 ;  arrival  of 
Greek  fleet,  379 ;  'Samos  joins  the 
league  against  the  Persians,  385. 

Samothrace,  iii.  367  ;  Samothracian  forts, 
iv.  77  ;  Samothracian  mysteries,  ii.  82. 

Samshu-iluna,  i.  351. 

San,  letter,  i.  215. 

Sanacherib,  his  invasion  of  Egj'pt  and  de- 
feat, ii.  188.     See  Sennacherib. 

Sandac6,  iv.  222. 

Sandanes,  i.  160. 

2(£vS7jy,  i.  510. 

Sandoces,  iv.  133. 

Sane,  iv.  20. 

Sanscrit,  language,  ii.  235. 

Saosduchinus,  i.  407. 

Sapreans,  iv.  79. 

Sapeiri,  i.  529 ;  account  of,  iv.  1 88.  See 
Saspirians. 

Sappho,  ii.  180. 

Saracus,  i.  390. 

Sarangians,  ethnic  character  of,  i.  550 ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402  ; 
use  the  Aces  water,  418;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54 ;  general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  1 74. 

Sardanapalus  I.,  i.  868 ;  his  palace  at 
Niinrod,  368,  388 ;  his  treasury,  iL 
197. 

of  Ctesias,  i.  328,  390. 


Sardinia,  i.  235  ;  its  size,  iii.  257,  841. 

Sardinian  sea,  i.  238;  linen  (probably  Sar- 
dian),  ii.  148. 

Sardis,  taken  by  Cimmerians,  i.  122 ; 
captured  by  Cyrus,  172;  revolts  from 
him,  226 ;  common  date  ol'  tiio  capture, 
275  ;  according  to  Volnoy  and  lloeron, 
276;  probable  date,,  278;  taken  and 
burnt  by  tlie  loniaii.s,  iii.  252  ;  temple  of 
CybeKi  at,  2r)3;  Xerxes  at,  iv.  31,  386; 

Sargon,  his  cainpuigiia,  i.  378  ;  his  palace, 
880  ;  takes  Samaria,  320. 

Sarpodon,  Capo,  iv.  44, 
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8ARPEDON. 

Sarpedon,  hero,  i.  238. 

Sarta,  iv.  84. 

Saspirians,  i.  190;  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  60;  general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  1 74.     See  Sapeiri. 

Sataspes,  voyage  of,  iii.  30. 

Sato,  ii.  241. 

Satrae,  iv.  79, 

Satrapies,  meaning  of  word,  i.  2i)G ;  or- 
ganization of^  under  Darius,  ii.  399  ;  na- 
ture of,  4G1. 

Sattagydians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401  ;  general  account  of,  iv. 
176. 

Saulius,  iii.  50. 

Sauromatae,  tlieir  origin,  iii.  79 ;  lan- 
guage, 82  ;  assist  the  Scythians  against 
Darius,  83  ;  Darius  traverses  their 
country,  84. 

Scasus,  iii.  218. 

Scamander,  river,  iv.  36. 

Scamandronymus,  ii.  180. 

Scapt6  Hyl6,  iii.  366 

Schoene,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  6, 

Sciathus,  iv.  122,  126,  228. 

Scidrus,  iii.  350. 

Sciono,  iv.  85, 

Sciras,  name  of  Minerva,  iv.  281, 

Scironian  way,  iv.  265. 

Sciton,  ii.  427. 

Scius,  river,  iii.  36. 

Scolopoeis,  iv.  380. 

Scoloti,  iii.  4. 

Scolus,  iv.  326. 

Scopasis,  iii.  84,  87. 

Scylaco,  i.  148. 

Scylas,  tale  of,  ii.  56, 

Scylax,  of  Cadyanda,  i.  39  ;  iii.  31. 

,  of  Myndus,  iii.  197. 

Scyllias,  the  diver,  iv.  228. 

Scyrmiadae,  iii.  69. 

Seyros,  iv.  126. 

Scythas  of  Cos,  iv.  112. 

of  Zancle,  iii.  353. 

Scythes,  iii.  7. 

Scythia,  position  and  shape,  iii.  72,  75 ; 
climate,  20 ;  rivers,  36,  42 ;  want  of 
wood,  43 ;  flatness  and  pasturage,  35 ; 
absence  of  towns,  87. 

Scythians,  Scyths,  become  lords  of  Asia, 
i.  189  ;  expelled  from  Media,  191 ;  their 
slaves,  iii.  1 ;  their  origin,  4 ;  corn 
trade,  12 ;  tribes,  15  ;  tlieir  nomadic 
habits,  34 ;  religion,  42  ;  worship  of 
the  scymitar,  45 ;  war  customs,  46 ; 
soothsayers,  47;  oaths  and  mode  of 
burial,  48 ;  tombs,  49  ;  vapour  baths, 
64 ;  costume,  77 ;  table  of  kings,  69  ; 
Vol.  iv.— 29 
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great  bowl,  60 ;  invaded  by  Darius,  72 ; 
ask  aid  from  their  neighbours,  83  ;  their 
plan  of  resistance,  84 ;  Darius'  message 
and  their  reply,  86  ;  beg  the  lonians  to 
break  the  bridge,  89 ;  invade  Thrace, 
362  ;  their  supposed  Mongolian  origin, 
158  ;  their  language  Indo-European, 
162;  their  common  terms,  ib.  ;  the 
names  of  their  gods,  163;  geographical 
terms,  166 ;  Niebuhr's  theory  of  the 
geography  of  Scythia,  169 ;  another 
view,  172;  identification  of  Ilerodotus's 
rivers  and  places,  175, 

Seasons.     See  Year, 

Sebennytus,  iL  214  ;  Sebennytic  mouth  of 
Nile,  23. 

Sefid-rud,  river,  i.  442. 

Scldomus,  iv.  71. 

Selinus,  iii.  205. 

Selybria,  iii.  357. 

Semiramis,  i,  249,  374,  403. 

Semitic  race,  i.  526,  534 ;  its  geographi- 
cal extent,  538 ;  active  colonization, 
357. 

Sennacherib,  his  palace  at  Koyuhjik,  i. 
380  ;  his  military  campaigns,  382 ;  his 
second  Syrian  expedition,  384;  con- 
quers Merodoch-Baladan,  405. 

Sepeia,  iii.  386, 

Sepias,  Cape,  iv,  127,  131. 

Serbonis,  lake,  ii.  6,  334. 

Seriphians,  send  one  vessel  to  Salamis,  iv 
254  ;  not  inscribed  on  the  tripod,  398. 

Sermyla,  iv.  84. 

Serpents,  at  Sardis,  i.  167;  Egyptian, 
winged,  ii.  105;  the  great  serpent,  219  ; 
Arabian,  winged,  412 ;  in  Africa,  iii 
140. 

Serrheum,  Cape,  iv.  45.  .» 

Sesostris,  his  conquests,  ii.  144 ;  his  pil- 
lars, 148  ;  returns  to  Egypt,  151 ;  his 
great  works,  153 ;  his  division  of  the 
land,  154;  his  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
ib. ;  acts  of  several  kings  ascribed  to 
him,  144, 

Sestos,  iii.  96 ;  bridge  at,  iv.  28 ;  taken 
by  the  Athenians,  392,  394. 

Sethos,  the  priest-king,  iL  188. 

(Sesostris),  his  conquests  and  build- 


ings, iL  307. 
Shadoof,  ii.  18. 
Shala,  i.  495. 
Shalmaneser,  i.  377. 
Shalmanubur,  his  expedition,  i.  369 ;   his 

Syrian  campaign,  371. 
Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  i.  496. 
Shamas-iva,  i.  372. 
Shat  el-Arab,  i.  432. 
Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  ii.  57. 
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SBESHONK. 

Sheshonk  (Shishak),  conquers  Judaea,  ii. 
315. 

Shields,  i.  236 ;  Persian  wicker,  iv.  360  ; 
devices  on,  367. 

Sbittim-wood,  ii.  132. 

Sicania,  ancient  name  of  Sicily,  iv.  117. 

Sicas,  iv.  71. 

Sicily,  Greek  embassy  to,  iv.  105 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Carthaginians,  114;  its 
early  history,  117. 

Sicimms,  iv.  268,  292. 

Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnese,  iv.  267 ;  un- 
der Clisthenes,  iii.  224 ;  helps  Cleo- 
menes  in  bis  war  with  Argolis,  394 ; 
furnishes  ships  at  Artemisium,  iv.  225  ; 
at  Salamis,  251 ;  sends  troops  to  Plataea, 
337 ;  takes  part  in  the  action  at  My- 
cale,  383 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod  as  "  Secyonians,"  396. 

Sicyonian  tribes,  iii.  225. 

Sidodona,  i.  118. 

Sidon,  ii.  160. 

Sidonian  ships,  their  excellency,  iv.  38, 
73,  104. 

Sigeum,  iii.  26,  221 ;  disputed  between 
the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeans,  248 ; 
conqiiered  by  Pisistratus,  ib. ;  Hippias 
goes  there,  222,  248. 

Sigma,  letter,  i.  216. 

Signet  rings,  ii.  59. 

Sigynnse,  iii.  181. 

Silenus,  iv.  24,  310. 

Sillicypium,  ii.  131. 

Silphiuni,  iii.  121. 

Silsilis,  ii.  306. 

Simonides,  iii.  254;  iv.  153 

Sin,  the  Moon-god,  i.  500. 

Sinaitic  inscriptions,  ii.  268. 

Sindians,  iii.  20 ;  iv.  188. 

Sindica,  iii.  65. 

Sindus,  iv.  86. 

Singus,  iv.  84. 

Sinjar  range,  i.  446. 

Sinope,  i.  165  ;  iii.  9. 

Sin-shada,  i.  350. 

Siouph,  ii.  221. 

Siphiiiaiis,  furnish  a  vessel  at  Salamis,  iv. 
254 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
398. 

Siphnos,  ii.  375. 

Sippara,  temple  at,  i.  497. 

Siris,  in  Poiotiia,  iii.  185;  iv.  296. 

,  in  Italy,  iii.  420  ;  iv.  260. 

Sirom  of  Tyre,  iv.  71. 

Siromitrcs,  iv.  64,  60, 

Siromus  t)f  Cyprus,  iii.  255. 

Siroptt!oiiiutiM,  iii.  185. 

Siaamnei)  (general),  iv.  54. 

(royal  judge),  iii  192. 


Sisimaces,  iii  264. 

Sitalces,  iii.  59. 

Sithonia,  iv.  85. 

Sittacene,  i.  462. 

Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  357;  iv.  218 
Psoudo  Smerdis,  ii.  378,  453. 

Smerdis,  son  of  Gallns,  iv.  219. 

Smerdonjenes,  iv.  223. 

Smila,  iv.  86. 

Smindyrides,  iii.  420. 

Smyrna,  an  Jiolian  settlement,  i.  224  ; 
seized  by  Colophonians,  ih. ;  attacked 
by  Gyges,  127  ;  taken  by  Alyattes,  ib. 

Snow-lines,  ii.  27. 

Sogdians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  402 ;  serve  in  the  p.rmy  ol 
Xerxes,  iv.  54  ;  their  ethnic  character, 
i.  548;  general  account  of,  iv.  165. 

Solar  year.     See  Year. 

Solemn  assemblies,  ii.  86. 

Soli,  iii.  259. 

Soloeis,  Cape,  ii.  42  ;  iii.  30. 

Solomon,  ii.  316. 

Solon,  his  visit  to  Croesus,  i.  134 ;  to 
Amasis,  ib. ;  to  Cyprus,  iii.  261  ;  his 
warning  to  Croesus  verified,  i.  173;  his 
laws  borrowed  from  Egypt,  ii.  227;  his 
poems,  iii.  201 ;  called  to  power  at 
Athens,  321 ;  his  recovery  of  Salamis, 
323 ;  capture  of  Cirrha,  324 ;  his  finan- 
cial measures  and  debasement  of  the 
currency,  326  ;  his  classes  and  arrange- 
ment of  taxation,  329  ;  pro-bouleutic 
council,  331  ;  his  dicasteries,  332 ; 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  ib. ; 
his  laws  affecting  crimes,  population, 
and  political  neutrality,  334 ;  leaves 
Athens,  337 ;  state  of  parties  on  his  re- 
turn, 338. 

Solymi,  i.  239  ;  ethnic  character  of,  535. 

Sophanes,  iii.  395;  iv.  367. 

Sophocles  personally  known  to  Herodotus, 
i.  15  ;  resemblances  in  his  writings  to 
those  of  Herodotus,  138;  ii.  46,  420. 

Sosicles,  speech  of,  iii.  242. 

Sosimenes,  iv.  272. 

Sostratus  of  Egiua,  iii.  104. 

Spaca,  i.  194. 

Spargapises,  i.  271. 

Sparg:ii)itiics,  iii.  56,  165. 

Sparta,  Spartans,  their  character  drawn 
by  Herodotus,  i.  101,  103;  their  early 
liistory,  148  ;  iii.  267  ;  condition  in  the 
time  of  Croesus,  i.  154  ;  under  Lycur- 
giis,  156;  their  sonata  and  ephoralty, 
156;  make  alliance  with  Croesus,  159; 
8011(1  him  bninzo  vase,  ib.  ;  prevented 
from  aiding  him  by  war  with  Argoa, 
1 70 ;  forbid  Cyrus  to  molest  the  Asiatic 
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Greeks,  225 ;  send  expedition  against 
Polycrates,  ii.  368 ;  under  Anaxandridas, 
iii.  201 ;  under  Cleoraenes,  202 ;  eiipel 
the  Pisistratid£B,  219 ;  recall  Hippias, 
241 ;  settlement  of,  by  the  Dorians,  275  ; 
the  double  monarchy,  277,  369;  the 
three  classes,  279 ;  succession  of  early 
kings,  281;  original  constitution  of  kings, 
senate,  and  ecclesia,  283 ;  changes  by 
Lycurgus,  285;  first  war  with  Messenia, 
293  ;  internal  changes,  29G  ;  second  war 
with  Messenia,  ib. ;  war  with  Pisatis 
and  Arcadia,  298 ;  prerogatives  of  their 
kings,  371 ;  honours  after  death,  373 ; 
arrive  too  late  for  Marathon,  416  ;  pop- 
ulation at  the  time  of  Xerxes,  iv.  155  ; 
^st  of  kings,  309 ;  send  troops  to  the 
pass  of  Tempe,  121;  occupy  Thermopy- 
lae, 142;  remain  to  the  last,  150;  com- 
mand at  Artemisium,  226  ;  at  Salamis, 
251  ;  fortify  the  Isthmus,  266 ;  send 
embassy  to  Athens,  312  ;  keep  the  Hy- 
acinthia,  319 ;  send  an  army  against 
Mardonius,  322 ;  change  places  with 
Athenians,  352 ;  conduct  at  Plataaa, 
361;  their  inability  to  conduct  sieges, 
363  ;  lead  the  Greek  fleet  to  Asia,  379 ; 
take  part  in  the  struggle  at  Mycal6,  383 ; 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  886;  return 
home,  390. 

Spercheius,  river,  iv.  136. 

Sperthias,  and  Bulls,  story  of,  iv.  94. 

Spliendale,  iv.  325. 

Sphinxes,  different  kinds  of,  ii.  223. 

Stagirus.  iv.  81. 

Standards  of  weight,  ii.  349. 

Stasinus,  ii   161. 

Stater,  Daric,  ii.  427. 

Stelaj,  ii.  148. 

Stentoris,  iv.  44. 

Stenyclerus,  iv.  361. 

Stesagoras,  iii.  361. 

Stesanor,  iii.  260. 

Stesilaiis,  iii.  412. 

Stesimbrotus,  i.  33. 

Stranger  kings,  ii.  303 ;  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt,  306. 

Strattis  of  Chios,  iii.  93. 

Struchates,  i.  188. 

Stryme,  iv.  77. 

Strymon,  river,  i.  153;  iii.  177,  191  ;  cros- 
sed by  Xerxes,  iv.  80 ;  re-crossed,  295. 

Strymonians,  iv.  59. 

Stymphalis,  lake,  iii.  384. 

Styra,  iii.  406. 

Styrax,  gum,  ii.  411. 

Styreaus,  iii.  406  ;  of  Dryopian  origin,  iv. 
253  ;  furnish  two  ships  at  Artemisium, 
225  ;  and  at  Salamis,  253 ;  send  troops 


TABGITAUS. 

to  Plataea,  338 ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod,  395,  400. 

Styx,  river,  iii,  382. 

Succoth-benoth,  i.  513. 

Sun-dial,  ii.  154. 

Sunium,  Cape,  iii.  74,  392 

Susa,  the  Persian  capital,  ii.  357;  Acro- 
polis, 384 ;  description  of,  iii.  207  ; 
plan  of  the  ruins  and  palace,  210 ; 
royal  road  from  Sardis  to,  211. 

Susiana,  i.  358,  533 ;  its  geography,  463 

Sutlej,  river,  i.  453. 

Sutteeism,  iii.  179. 

Syagrus,  iv.  105,  111. 

Sybaris,  history  of,  i.  18 ;  iii.  204. 

Syen6,  ii.  31. 

Syennesis,  i.  163 ;  another  Syennesis,  iii. 
263;  iv.  71. 

Syhun,  river,  i.  439. 

Sylean  plain,  iv.  81. 

Syloson,  ii.  364 ;  story  of,  433. 

Sym6,  i.  240. 

Syracuse,  Greek  embassy  to,  iv.  105  :  its 
greatness,  108. 

Syrgis,  river,  iii.  85. 

Syria,  its  extent,  according  to  Herodotus, 
i.  122 ;  physical  geogi-aphy,  471 ;  its 
gods,  ii.  451 ;  derivation  of  name,  iv. 
52. 

Syrians,  Cappadociaus  so  called,  L  160; 
iv.  58;  Syrians  of  Palestine,  S(e 
"  Palestine;"  Assyrians  sometimes  call- 
ed Syrians,  iv.  52. 

Syrtis,  iii.   121. 

Syssitia,  i.  155. 

Swine,  abhorred  by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  78; 
offered  in  sacrifice,  74. 

Szur,  i.  118. 


T. 


Tabalus,  i.  226. 

Tahiti,  iii.  43,  164. 

Table  of  the  Sun,  ii.  345. 

Tachompso,  ii.  33. 

Taenarum,  Cape,  i.  131 ;  iv.  116. 

Talaus,  iii.  224. 

Talent,  Attic,  Babylonian,  Enboio,  &c.,  ii, 

399. 
Talthybiads,  iii.  374 ;  iv.  93. 
Talthybius,  iv.  93. 
Tamynae,  iii.  400. 
Tanagra,  iii.  215,  234  ;  situation  of,  iv. 

826.  . 

Tanais,  river,  iii.  42. 

Tanis,  ii.  214;  Tanitic  month  of  Nile,  22. 
Tarentum,  i.    131 ;  colonized   by  Sparta, 

iii.  296. 
Targitaiis,  iii.  4. 
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Tartan,  i.  379. 

Tartessus,  i.  231  ;  iii.  104. 

Tatau,  river,  i.  443. 

Tan,  ii.  99 ;  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  268. 

Tauchira,  iii.  122. 

Tauri,  customs  of  the,  iii.  75  ;  refuse  to 
aid  the  Scythians  against  Darius,  83 ; 
position  of  their  country,  73. 

Tauromenium,  iv.  107. 

Taurus,  range  of,  i.  309. 

Taxacis,  iii.  84. 

Taygetum,  Mount,  iii.  97,  101. 

Teams,  river,  iii.  68. 

Teiispes,  iii.  29  ;  iv.  60,  368. 

Tegeans,  their  mythic  history,  iv.  333 ; 
their  contest  vrith  Sparta,  i.  157;  send 
troops  to  Thermopylae,  iv.  138;  serve 
at  Plataea,  337  ;  their  dispute  with  the 
Athenians,  333 ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripod,  395,  400. 

Teispes,  iv.  216. 

Telamon,  iv.  261. 

Teleboans,  iii.  217. 

Telecles,  ii.  366. 

Teleclus,  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  iv.  140, 

Teleontes,  Athenian  tribe,  iii.  223. 

Telesarchus,  ii.  435. 

Telines,  iv.  106. 

Telliads,  iv.  347. 

Tellias,  iv.  238. 

Tellus  of  Athens,  i.  135. 

Telmessus,  i.  331. 

Telos,  island,  iv.  105. 

Teiys,  iii.  204. 

Temenid  kings,  iv.  310. 

Temenus,  iii.  270  ;  iv.  309. 

Temnus,  i.  223. 

Temp6,  pass  of,  iv.  89. 

Tenedos,  an  iF2olian  colony,  i.  224  ; 
"  netted  "  by  the  Persians,  iii.  356. 

Tenos,  iii.  23,  397. 

Teos,  i.  234  ;  ii.  228. 

Teredon,  i.  521. 

Teres,  iii.  68  ;  iv.  95 

Terillus,  iv.  113. 
•  Termera,  iii.  200. 

Termilffi,  i.  240. 

Tethronium,  iv.  241. 

Tetramnestus,  iv.  71. 

Teucrians,  progenitors  of  the  Poeonians, 
iii.  184  ;  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Gergi- 
thfc,  264 ;  iv.  37 ;  their  invasion  of 
Europe,  16,  59. 

Teuthrania,  ii.  10. 

OaKdrd,  i.  502.  § 

ThulcB,  i.  162,  235,  294;  ii.  277. 

ThamnnteanB,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
DariuH,  ii,  402 ;  use  the  Aces  water, 
418;  general  account  of,  iv.  174. 
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Thamasius,  iv.  133. 

Thamimasadas,  iii.  43. 

Thannyras,  ii.  341. 

Thasos,  temple  at,  ii.  71 ;  its  mines,  iii. 
366 ;  its  possessions  on  the  continent, 
iv  77 ;  attempted  by  Histiseus,  iii.  355  ; 
reduced  by  Mardonius,  365 ;  required 
to  dismantle  its  strongholds,  366. 

Theasides,  iii.  390. 

Thebaic  canton,  ii.  64,  214. 

Theban,  Jupiter,  i.  248  ;  legend  of,  ii.  66. 

Thebans,  their  war  with  Platsea,  iii.  407 ; 
with  Athens,  234 ;  inclined  to  Medise, 
iv.  141 ;  forced  to  send  troops  to  Ther- 
mopylae, ib. ;  their  conduct,  154  ;  in- 
duce the  Persians  to  burn  Thespiae  and 
Plataea,  254  ;  their  advice  to  Mardo- 
nius, 315  ;  join  the  Persians  at  Plataea, 
339 ;  their  conduct  in  the  battle,  ib. ; 
surrender  their  obnoxious  citizens,  375, 

Thebe,  nymph,  iii.  235. 
,  plain  of,  iv.  35. 


Thebes,  Egyptian,  derivation  of  the  word, 
ii.  3,  36 ;  distance  from  Heliopolis,  10 ; 
temple  of  Ammon  there,  i.  248 ;  ii,  86  ; 
iii.  130 ;  its  antiquity,  ii,  286. 

•,  Boeotian,    i,    145 ;  at  war  with 


Athens,  iii,  234 ;  visited  by  Mys,  iv. 
306  ;  Mardonius  feasted  there,  326 ; 
besieged  by  the  Greeks,  375. 

Themiscyra,  iii.  65. 

Tiiemison,  iii.  105. 

Themistocles,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i. 
103  ;  interprets  the  oracle,  iv.  99 ;  his 
proceedings  at  Euboja,  227;  his  designs 
against  the  Persians,  234 ;  his  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rocks,  255  ;  his  address  at 
Salamis,  259 ;  his  stratagem,  268 ; 
conversation  with  Aristides,  272 ;  his 
advice  as  to  pursuing  the  Persians, 
291 ;  exacts  money,  293 ;  his  message 
to  Xerxes,  ib.  ;  besieges  Andros,  ib. ; 
received  public  honours,  300. 

Theocydes,  iv.  261. 

Theodore,  brother  of  Herodotus,  i.  5, 

of  Samos,  i.  145 ;  U.  365  ;  iv.  25. 


Thcomestor,  iv.  274,  876. 

Theophania,  feast  of  i.  1 45. 

Theoponipus,  iii.  295  ;  iv.  804. 

Thcoris,  iii.  392. 

0(Jiv,  explanation  of  ii,  83. 

Thera,  i.sland,  formerly  Cullist6,  iii.  100  ; 

its     colonisation      by     Tlioras,     102; 

Cyrcti(i  colonised  from  Thera,  106. 
Tlieratnl)us,  iv.  85, 
Therapno,  iii.  875. 
Thoras,  personal  history  of,  iii.  99 
Tlicrma,  iv.  83. 
Thermaic  Gulf,  iv.  88 
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THERMODON. 

Therm6don,  river  of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  147; 
iii.  65 ;  iv.  250. 

,  river  of  Bceotia,  iv.  350. 

Tliermopylse,  iv.  123 ;  pass  of  and  plan, 
139 ;  Greek  troops  at,  138 ;  repulse  of 
the  Persians,  144  ;  conduct  of  the  The- 
bans,  154;  number  of  slain,  237. 

Thero,  iv.  113. 

Thersander,  son  of  Polynices,  iii.  99,  369. 

,  of  Orchomenus,  iv.  327. 

Theseus,  iii.  304. 

Thesmophoria,  iii.  348. 

Thespiae,  iii.  234 ;  burnt  by  the  Persians, 
iv.  255. 

Thespians,  send  troops  to  Thermopylae,  iv. 
139 ;  which  remain  to  the  last,  15,1 ; 
present  at  Platasa,  339 ;  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  tripod,  395,  400. 

Thesprotia,  ii.  85;  iv.  123,  253. 

Thessalian  rivers,  iv.  90;  horses,  134. 

Thessalians,  assist  the  Athenians,  iii.  220, 
221 ;  have  constant  wars  with  Phocis, 
iv.  123,  238;  incite  the  Persians  to 
ravage  Phocis,  240;  forced  into  the 
Persian  alliance,  119;  fight  on  the  Per- 
sian side  at  Plata;a,  339 ;  receive  Arta- 
bazus  hospitablv,  375 ;  tlieir  kings  the 
Aleuadaj,  4,  ll5,  358. 

Thessahis,  iii.  205. 

Thessaly,  description  of,  iv.  88 ;  favour- 
able lor  pasturage,  iii.  220  ;  viewed  by 
Xerxes,  iv.  91. 

Theste,  fountain,  iii.  111. 

Thetis,  iv.  132. 

Thimble-rig,  ii.  270. 

This,  its  antiquity,  ii.  286. 

Thniuis,  ii.  215. 

Thoas,  iii.  430. 

Thoiiis,  ii.  159. 

Thorax,  iv.  317,  358. 

Tlioricus,  iii.  74. 

Thornax,  i.  159. 

Thothmes  I.,  ii.  299 ;  Thothmes  II.,  his 
conquests  and  buildings,  ib. ;  Thothmes 
III.,  300  ;  Thothmes  IV.,  301. 

Thrace,  position  of,  iii.  72 ;  traversed  by 
Darius  on  his  way  to  Scythia,  68 ;  on 
his  return,  96;  Megabazus  left  there, 
177;  conquered  in  part  by  him,  183; 
traversed  by  Xerxes  on  his  advance,  iv. 
79  ;  on  his  retreat,  297  ;  traversed  by 
Artabazus,  376. 

Thracians,  their  tribes,  iii.  178;  their  cus- 
toms, 179;  gods,  180;  ethnic  character, 
ib. ;  conquest  by  Sesostris,  ii.  145  ;  sub- 
mission to  Darius,  iii.  70 ;  to  Megabazus, 
183;  attack  on  Mardonius,  3G5 ;  aid 
given  to  Xerxes,  iv.  127;  tribes  along 
bis  route,  79. 


TtHYNTHIANS. 

Thracians,  of  Asia,  i.  138;  iL  400.     See 

Bithynians  and  Thynians. 
Thrasilaiis,  iii.  412. 

Thrasybulus  of  Miletus,  i.  129 ;  iii.  246. 
Tlirasycles,  iv.  376. 
Thrasydeius,  iv.  358 
Thria,  iv.  261. 

Thriasian  plain,  iv.  261,  321. 
Thucydides,  perhaps  known  to  Herodotus 

i.  15. 
Thurium,  i.  4, 10,  117;  its  settlement,  18 

troubles,  24. 
Thyia,  iv.  124. 
Thynians,    subdued   by    Croesus,    i.   133 ; 

serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  59 ; 

position  of  their  country,  i.  314. 
Thyrea,  i.  170;  iii.  385. 
Thyrsus,  ii.  75. 
Thyssagetae,  iii.  16,  85 ;  meaning  of  the 

name,  175. 
Thyssus,  iv.  20. 
Tiara,  Persian,  iv.  46. 
Tiarantus,  river,  iii.  36 
Tibareni,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius, ii.  403 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

iv.  60;  their  ethnic  character,  i,  630; 

general  account  of,  iv.  183. 
Tibisis,  river,  iii.  36. 
Tibboos,  iii.  133. 
Tiggaba,  i.  515. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  his  reign,  i.  366;  IL, 

364,  374 ;   his  war  with  Kezin  and  Pe- 

kah,  376. 
Tigranes,  the  Persian,  iv.  47,  380;  hit 

death,  384. 

,  the  Armenian,  i.  336. 

Tigris,  i.  252;  iii.  212;   course  of,  i.  448; 

meaning  of  the  word,  iiL  462. 
Tilon,  iii.  187. 
Timagenidas,  iv.  348,  375. 
Timagoras,  iv.  71. 
Timander,  iv.  363. 
Ti:narete,  ii.  85. 
Timasitheus,  iii.  230. 
Timbuctoo,  ii.  43. 
Time,  division  of,  ii,  281. 
Timesius,  i.  234. 
Timncs,  i.  3 ;  iii.  55. 
Timo,  iii.  425. 
Timodemus,  iv.  300. 
Timon,  iv.  97. 
Timonax,  iv.  71. 
Timoxenus,  iv.  302. 
Tir.  i.  521. 
Tirhaka,  ii.  188,  319. 
Tiryns,  iiL  385. 
Tiryuthians,    send  troops  to  Platasa,  ir. 

338 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 

395,  400. 
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TI8AMENUS. 

Tisamenus,  story  of,  iv.  311. 

,   ancestor   of  Theras,   in.   99, 

369. 
Tisander,  1.  father  of  Isagoras,  iii.  222 ; 

2.  father  of  Hippoolides,  422. 
I'isias,  iii.  425. 
Titacus,  iv.  367. 
Tithasus,  iv.  63. 
Tithorsea,  iv.  240. 
Titormus,  iii.  421, 

Tmolus,  Mount,  i.  172,  310;  iiL  253. 
Tobit,  book  of,  i.  327. 
Tomyris,  i.  105 ;  her  challenge  to  Cyrus, 

268 ;  defeats  him,  272. 
Torch-bearer,  iv.  227. 
Toron^,  iv.  20,  84. 
Trachis,  iv.  122. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  ii.  167,  168. 
Trapezus,  iii.  422. 
Traspies,  iii.  4. 
Trausi,  iii.  179. 
Travus,  river,  iv.  78. 
Tree-planting,  ii.  360. 
Triacades,  i.  155. 
Triaconters,  iii.  101. 
Triballian  plain,  iii.  37. 
Triopium,  i.  220,  240. 
Triphylia,  iii.  102. 
Tripod,  Delphic,  accownt  of  the  recently 

discovered  inscription  on,  iv.  395. 
Triquetra,  i.  242. 

Triremes  and  their  crews,  iv.  126,  233. 
Tritaeeis,  i.  221. 

Tritantiechmes,  i.  256 ;  iv.  223,  238. 
Triteis,  iv.  241. 
Triton,  god,  iii.  127. 

,  river,  iii.  126. 
Tritonis,  lake,  iii.  126,  137. 
Troad,  i.  224. 
Trochilus,  ii.  99. 
Troezen,  ii.  377 ;  iv.  72. 
Troezenians,  furnish  ships  at  Artemisium, 

iv.  225;  at  Salamis,  251;  send  troops 

to  Plataca,  837 ;  distinguish  themselves 

at  Mycal6,  383,  385 ;  their  kindness  to 

the  Athenians,  250. 
Troglodytes,  iii.  133. 
Trojan  war,  i.  120;  Egyptian  version  of, 

it  161,  162;  date  of,  ii.  192. 
Trophonius,  cave  of,  iv.  306 ;  i.  142. 
Tropical  rains,  ii.  27. 
Tubal,  i.  530;  iv.  184. 
'I'uruiiianH,  i.  624,  526. 
'J'urk,  origin  of  the  word,  iii.  16. 
I'wclvo  gods,  altur  of  the,  iii.  407. 
Tydeus,  iii.  225. 
Tyktu,  iv.  388. 
Tymues,  iii.  200 ;  iv.  71. 


Tyndaridse,  iii.  98,  231  ;  tlicir  recovery  oi 

Helen,  iv.  366. 
Typhon,  ii.  191. 
Tyrants,  force  of  word,  I.  130. 
Tyras,  city,  iii.  5. 

-,  river,  iii.  8,  39,   C2 ;  force  of  the 


name,  167,  378. 

Tyre,  temple  of  Herculos  at,  ii.  69;  its 
capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  415 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  iv.  52. 

Tyrians,  their  settlement  at  Memphis,  ii. 
157;  their  pretensions  to  extreme  an- 
tiquity, 69  ;  iv.  205  ;  their  share  in  the 
joint  colony  of  Tripolis,  i.  473 ;  serve  in 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  71. 

Tyrian  purple,  ii.  346. 

Tyritfe,  iii.  38. 

Tyrodiza,  iv.  22. 

Tyrrhenia,  its  supposed  colonisation  from 
Lydia,  L  181,  280;  made  known  to  the 
Greeks  generally  by  the  Phocaeans,  231. 

Tyrrhenians,  i.  148,  182;  their  naval 
power,  233 ;  their  Pelasgic  or  semi-Pe- 
lasgic  character,  iii.  447,  450. 


U. 

Umbria,  i.  182. 

Umbrians,  iii.  37. 

Ur  (or  Hur),  ancient  capital  of  Chaldaes^ 

i.  347,  357. 
Urarda,  iv.  209. 
Urukh,  i.  347. 
Urumiyeh,  lake  of,  i.  430 ;  streams  which 

flow  into  it,  443. 
Usury,  ii   182. 
Utii,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius, 

ii.  402 ;   serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

iv.  54  ;  position  of,  161. 
Uxians,  L  469. 

V. 

Vashti.  iv.  220,  221. 

Vela  or  Velia,  i.  234. 

Veueti.     See  Eneti. 

Venus,  identified  with  the  Mylitta  (Beltis) 
of  the  Assyrians,  i.  264  :  should  rather 
he  Ishtar  or  Nana,  517;  regarded  by 
Herodotus  as  the  Persian  Mithra,  209  ; 
the  Arabian  Alilta,  orAlilat,  ib.  ;  and 
the  Scytiiic  Artinipasa,  iii.  43;  temple 
of  Astnrt6  at  Memphis  called  temple  of 
Vemis  the  stranger,  ii.  157 ;  Venus  the 
Egyptian  Atlior,  64 ;  her  temple  at 
Atarbechis,  ih. ;  her  worship  at  Cypnis, 
Cytiiera  and  Ascalon,  i.  191. 

Vessels,  Egyptian,  ii.  132. 
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VESTA. 

Vesta,  unknown  in  Egypt,  ii.  80;  wor- 
shipped in  Scythia  as  Tahiti,  iii.  43. 

Vine,  golden,  iv.  24. 

Vulcan,  identified  with  the  Egyptian 
Phthab,  ii.  141,  242 ;  his  great  temple 
at  Memphis,  141,  143,  152,  163,  182, 
189,  200 ;  his  statues,  362  ;  the  Greeks 
celebrate  torch-races  in  his  honour,  iv. 
285. 

Vulpanser,  ii.  104. 

W. 

Warka,  i.  350,  482. 

Water-engines  in  Babylonia,  L  233. 

Whip,  use  of  the,  iv.  1 9. 

Wine,  Egyptian,  ii.  89,  108  ;  jars,  atory  of, 
ii.  335. 

Woollen  garments,  ii.  115. 

Writers,  anterior  to  Herodotus,  legendary, 
i.  29,  30 ;  geographical,  31 ;  historical, 
ib.;  Persian,  52. 

Meriting,  early  Babylonian,  i.  353 ;  Egyp- 
tian, ii.  51,  255 ;  hieratic,  demotic  or 
enchorial,  hieroglyphic,  256  ;  symbolic, 
hieroglyphic,  ikonographic,  tropical,  en- 
igmatic, 257  ;  phonetic,  258  ;  determin- 
ative, lb. ;  limited  initial  and  mixed 
signs,  medial  vowels,  259 ;  earliest 
ideas,  261 ;  portion  of  hieroglyphic 
grammar,  263 ;  negative  signs,  265 ; 
alphabetic  writing  of  Phceniciaa  origin, 
ib. ;  table  of  alphabets,  267 ;  Greek 
letters,  the  digamma,  266;  writing  ma- 
terials, papyrus,  268  ;  six  kinds  of  cu- 
neiform writing,  iii.  66  ;  Phienician  and 
Greek  alphabets,  216  ;  materials  for,  ib. 


Xantheus,  ii.  180. 

Xanthippus,  father  of  Pericles,  iii.  424 ; 
prosecutes  Miltiades,  427;  commands 
the  Athenian  squadron  after  Salamis, 
iv.  305 ;  present  at  Mycule,  and  lays 
siege  to  Sestos,  390 ;  refuses  the  offers 
of  Arta5'ctes,  393. 

Xauthus  of  Sardi^s  i.  32,  34,  113.  285. 

■ ,  city  of,  i.  241 ;  taken  by  Harpagus, 

242  ;  plain  of,  241 ;  obelisk  in  British 
Museum,  242. 

— — ,  river,  i.  241. 

Xenagoras,  iv.  386. 

Xenophon,  i.  156,  157,  193;  weakness  of 
his  authority,  202. 

Xerxes,  meaning  of  the  name,  iii,  462 ; 
appointed  successor  to  Darius,   iv.  3 ; 


his  speech  to  the  Persian  council,  6, 12 ; 
his  genealogy,  13 ;  his  vision,  ib. ;  his 
colloquy  with  Artabanns,  14;  his  prepa- 
rations, 19;  entertained  by  Pythius, 
24;  arrives  at  Sardis,  27  ;  his  treatment 
of  Py  thius's  son,  32  ;  his  order  of  march, 
34;  visits  the  citadel  of  Troy,  36  ;  views 
his  armament,  38;  his  dialogue  with 
Artabanns,  ib. ;  passes  the  Hellespont, 
43  ;  reaches  Doriscus,  44  ;  numbers  his 
army  there,  45  ;  nations  taking  part  in 
his  expedition,  ib. ;  cavalry  furnished, 
62  ;  ships,  64  ;  his  naval  officers,  70 ; 
reviews  his  forces,  73  ;  consults  Dema  ■ 
ratus,  74  ;  marches  from  Doriscus,  77  ; 
passes  the  Strymon,  81  ;  celebrates  the 
funeral  of  Artachajes,  82;  arrangements 
for  the  feeding  of  his  army,  83  ;  the 
fleet  passes  the  canal  of  Athos,  84 ; 
reaches  Therma,  88  ;  inspects  the  gorge 
of  Tempe,  89 ;  his  opinion  concerning 
Thessaly,  91 ;  pioneering  operations  ; 
ib. ;  return  of  his  heralds,  92  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Greek  spies,  101 ;  his  fleet 
leaves  Therma,  124 ;  estimate  of  his 
forces,  126 ;  loss  of  ships  by  storm, 
130;  ships  captured  by  the  Greeks,  134 ; 
his  advance  through  Thessaly,  ib. ;  he 
reaches  Malis,  136  ;  encamps  near  Tra- 
chis,  138 ;  sends  a  spy  to  Thennopylffi, 
142;  questions  Demaratus  about  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylaj,  143 ;  is  repulsed 
at  Thermopylae,  144  ;  his  final  victory 
over  Leonidas,  151;  his  colloquy  with 
Demaratus,  155;  treatment  of  the  body 
of  Leonidas,  158;  his  identity  with  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  221 ;  his  artifice 
at  Therm opylffi,  237 ;  enters  Doris,  240 ; 
ravages  Phocis,  ib. ;  detaches  troops 
against  Delphi,  242 ;  enters  Boeotia, 
ib.  ;  burns  Thespise  and  Plattea,  255 ; 
enters  Attica,  ib.  ;  encamps  on  the  Are- 
opagus, ib.  ;  besieges  and  takes  Athens 
256 ;  visits  his  fleet  and  consults  the 
captains,  203 ;  determines  to  risk  an 
engagement,  265  ;  receives  a  message 
from  Tliemistocles,  269  ;  views  the  bat- 
tle in  the  strait  of  Salamis  from  JSgaleos, 
278 ;  begins  a  mole  across  the  strait, 
285  ;  sends  a  messenger  to  Persia,  ib. ; 
consults  with  Mardonius  and  Artemisia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  287 ;  re- 
ceives a  second  message  from  The- 
mistocles,  293  ;  retreats  to  the  Helles- 
pont, 295 ;  crosses  it,  297 ;  at  Sardis, 
387  ;  his  treatment  of  Artayuta,  387  ; 
and  of  Masistes,  389. 
Xuthus,  iv.  69,  252. 
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TEAB. 

Y. 

Year,  solar,  i.  136 ;  ii.  3 ;  of  360,  36i5 
and  365J-  days;  three  seasons,  237 
length  of,  corrected,  238  ;  Sothic,  ib. 
lunar,  239 ;  Arab  and  Jewish,  ib. 
Greek,  240 ;  Arcadian  and  Roman,  ib. 

Yechil-Irmak,  river,  i.  307. 


Z. 


Zab,  Upper,  i.  449;  Lower,  ib. ;  iii.  212. 
Zacynthians,  refase  to  give  up  Demaratus, 

iii.  380  ;  in  Crete,  ib. 
Zacynthus,  iii.  380  ;  iv.  347. 
Zagros  mountains,  i.  435. 
Zalmoxis,  iii.  70. 
Zanclaeans,  invite  the  lonians  to  Calacta, 


iii.  351 ;  at  war  with  Anaxilaiisof  Rhe« 
gium,  352  ;  lose  their  city  by  an  attack 
of  the  Samians,  ib. ;  enslaved  by  Hippo- 
crates, 353. 

Zancle,  iii.  353  ;  iv.  106,  113. 

Zaveciaus,  iii.  142. 

Zegeries,  iii.  142. 

Zeira,  iv.  54. 

Zend  language,  derivative,  ii.  235. 

Zendanid,  river,  i.  441. 

Zeuxidamus,  iii.  381. 

Zir-Banit,  i.  513. 

Zon6,  iv.  45. 

Zopyrus,  his  project  for  taking  Babylon, 
ii.  439 ;  outrage  of  Sataspes  on  hi 
daughter,  iii.  30. 

•,  grandson  of  the  former,  ii.  443. 


Zoroaster,  i.  174 ;  meaning  of  the  name, 

iii.  463. 
Zoster,  Cape,  iv.  290. 
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THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. 

GENESIS— <5on««M6d, 

Cluipter. 

Verse, 

Vol. 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verso. 

VoL 

P«ge. 

i. 

2 

ii. 

251 

xxl. 

22-4 

ii. 

834 

— 

21 

iii. 

140 

xxiii. 

2 

ii. 

214 

ii. 

14 

i. 

464 

xxiv. 

10 

i. 

464 

— 

— 

ii. 

317 

— 

13 

iii. 

429 

iii. 

5 

ii. 

336 

XXV. 

4 

iii. 

33 

iv. 

15 

ii. 

159 

— 

18 

i. 

464 

vii. 

4 

ii. 

115 

xxvi. 

14,8 

ii. 

834 

iii. 

3,4 

ii. 

239 

xxvii. 

43 

i. 

464 

ix. 

27 

i. 

539 

xxviii. 

22 

ii. 

886 

X. 

2 

i. 

530 

xxix. 

27 

ii. 

115 

— 

— 

iv. 

182 

XXX. 

82-40 

ii. 

20 

— 

3 

iii. 

4 

xxxvii. 

25 

ii. 

411 

— 

4 

ii. 

233 

— 

26-8 

ii. 

122 

— 

6 

i. 

533 

xl. 

10 

ii. 

108 

— 

— 

i. 

5:57 

— 

10-13 

ii. 

56 

— 

6-20 

i. 

525 

— 

20-1 

iv. 

888 

— 

7 

i. 

533 

xli. 

42 

ii. 

55 

— 

10 

iv. 

388 

xliii. 

26-8 

ii. 

114 

— 

11 

i. 

118 

— 

32 

ii. 

63 

— 

— 

i. 

479 

xlv. 

22 

ii. 

896 

— 

— 

iv. 

203 

xlvi. 

34 

ii. 

152 

— 

13 

ii. 

150 

xlvii. 

6,27 

ii. 

152 

— 

15-18 

iv. 

201 

— 

20 

ii. 

56 

— 

15-20 

i. 

537 

— 

18 

iv. 

204 

— 

19 

ii. 

IfiO 

EXODUS. 

— 

23 
25 

i. 
iv. 

122 

182 

— 

i. 

11,44 

ii. 

152 

— 

26-30 

i. 

357 

— 

15 

ii. 

117 

xi. 

1 

i. 

527 

iii. 

2 

245 

— 

— 

iv. 

182 

V. 

8 

ii. 

152 

— 

15 

ii. 

184 

vi. 

15 

iv. 

201 

xii. 

11 

i. 

527 

vii. 

10 

iii. 

140 

xiv. 

1 

i. 

351 

— 

11 

116 

— 

1-12 

i. 

897 

— 

19 

184 

— 

1-16 

iv. 

199 

viii. 

26 

59 

— 

5 

ii. 

444 

ix. 

18 

15 

— 

— 

ii. 

451 

xi. 

5 

438 

XX. 

12 

ii. 

358 

I         xiii. 

17 

334 
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Chapter. 

Verse. 

Vol, 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

VoL 

Page. 

Xvi. 

10 

i. 

395 

xxiii. 

31 

411 

xvii. 

3 

i. 

377 

— 

34 

ii. 

341 

— 

— 

i. 

377 

xsiv. 

. , 

ii. 

208 

— 

— 

i. 

395 

— 

1 

321 

— 

— 

ii. 

318 

— 

7 

25 

— 

4,6 

ii. 

207 

— 

— 

208 

— 

5 

i. 

378 

— 

— 

822 

— 

6 

i. 

320 

— 

— 

410 

— 

— 

i. 

378 

— 



415 

— 

6,24 

i. 

375 

— 

11-17 

415 

— 

24 

i. 

387 

— 

12 

335 

— 

31 

i. 

497 

— 

— 

414 

xviii. 

8 

i. 

382 

— 

— 

417 

— 

— 

i. 

384 

— 

17 

ii. 

341 

— 

11 

i. 
i. 

320 

378 

— 

— 

13 

i. 

384 

1  CHBONICLES. 

— 

13,16 
13,21 

i. 
i. 

382 
321 

. — 

— 

14 

i. 

377 

V. 

26 

875 



__ 

i. 

382 

— 

— 

877 





i. 

396 

— 

— 

464 

— 



i. 

397 

— 

— 

493 

— 

17 

ii. 

204 

X. 

4 

148 

— 

21,24 

i. 

385 

xii. 

3-9 

315 

— 

34 

i. 

370 

XV. 

2,15 

86 

— 



iv. 

204 

xviii. 

3-10 

370 

xix. 

8,9 

i. 

384 

— 

9-10 

370 

— 

i. 

385 

— 

11,13 

315 

_. 

9 

i. 

348 

xix. 

6 

464 

— 



ii. 

185 

xxi. 

20,23 

19 

— 

13 

i. 
i. 

370 
472 

— 

— 

32 

i. 

231 

2  CHSONICLES. 

__ 

35 

ii. 
i. 

173 
385 

__ 

__ 

36 

i. 

885 

i. 

16 

64 



37 

i. 

480 

i. 

16,37 

158 





iv. 

208 

iii. 

869 

zx. 

6 

i. 

405 

viii. 

8,  4 

870 

— 

12 

i. 

405 

ix. 

18-28 

894 



13-5 

i. 

405 

— 

24 

896 

— 

16 

ii. 

279 

xii. 

6,7,8 

816 

xxiii. 

6,7 

ii. 

127 

xvi. 

2-4 

871 



10 

i. 

877 

xxvi. 

6 

iv. 

64 

— 

15 

ii. 

127 

xxxii. 

1-9 

884 

__ 

29 

i. 

395 

— 

21 

iii. 

88 

__ 

ii. 

207 

— 

81 

405 

_ 



ii. 

208 

xxxiii. 

2 

876 

— 

— 

ii. 

822 

— 

3 

126 
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2  CHB,OSICJ,TSi~-continued. 

ESTHER. 

Chapter, 

Verso. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Chapter. 

Verso. 

Vol. 

Page. 

xxxiii. 

11 

387 

i. 

5,6 

iii. 

208 

— 

11-13 

407 

— 

11 

iii. 

188 

XXXV. 

20-3 

395 

— 

14 

ii. 

387 

— 

22 

410 

— 

— 

ii. 

468 

— 

— 

ii. 

321 

ii. 

12 

ii. 

886 

xxxvi. 

6 

'• 

414 

— 

17 

ii. 

468 

— 

13 

321 

— 

23 

i. 

46 

— 

22-3 

iv. 

217 

— 

— 

iv. 

274 

iii. 
vi. 

12 
1 

i. 
i. 

46 

46 

— 

— 

iv. 

274 

EZRA. 

— 

1,2 

iv. 

47 

vi. 
viii. 

9 
9 

iv. 

i. 

18 

46 

i. 

1-8 

iv. 

217 

ix. 

4 

ii. 

446 

iii. 

2 

7 

iv. 
iv. 

217 
218 

— 

iv. 

2 

i. 

387 

— 

5 

iv. 

217 

JOB. 

— 

— 

iv. 

220 

— 

9 

iv. 
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^ 

— 

i. 

397 

ii. 

11,  &c. 

1. 

871 

^~ 

— 

i. 

463 

vii. 

12 

iii. 

140 

— 

15-9 

i. 

46 

xxvii. 

2 

ii. 
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V. 

2 

iv. 

217 

xl. 

15 

ii. 
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— 

5-7 

iv. 

220 

xli. 

1 

ii. 
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— 

17 

i. 

46 

6 
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— 

— 

i. 

46 

vi 
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1-14 

i. 
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46 
220 
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47 

vii. 

1 
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14 

ii. 
ii. 

387 
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— 

viii. 

15,21 

i. 

246 

XX. 

xxvii. 

5 

7 

12.43 

19 

ii. 
i. 

182 
535 
811 
140 

xxviii. 
xliv. 

ii. 
iii. 

NETTRMIAH. 

xlv. 

9 

ii. 

414 

Ixxii. 

8-11 

i. 
i. 

894 

895 

ii. 

1-8 

iv. 

222 

Ixxviii. 

12 

ii. 

214 

— 

8 

iv. 

222 

— 

5 

i. 

526 

iii. 

1 

iv. 

218 

Ixxxi. 

6 
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V. 

8 
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civ. 

11 
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xii. 

10 
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218 
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— 
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i. 
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cv. 
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i. 
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23 
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64 
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Chapter. 
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xxiii. 
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xvii. 
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5 
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